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LIVES 


OF THE 


FATHERS, MARTYRS, AND OTHER PRINCIPAL SAINTS. 


AUGUST I. 


ST. PETER AD VINCULA, 
OR ST. PETER’S CHAINS. 


From Acts xii; Tillemont, t. 1, pp. 185, 536; Orsi, 1. 1, n. 37, p. 58. 
See Jos. Assem. in Cal. Univ. ad 16 Jan. t. 6, p. 84, and Monsacrati, 
Diss. de Catenis S. Petri ad Bend. XIV. 1750. 

Te chains and prisons of the saints were the subject of their 

greatest joy and glory, and the source of the highest graces and — 

crowns. (God honoured them in the prince of the apostles with 
wonderful miracles.. It has been related in the life of St. James 
the Great, that Herod Agrippa, king of the Jews, having put 
to death that apostle in the year 44, in order to gain the affec- 
tion and applause of his people, by an action still more agree+ 
able to them, caused St. Peter, the prince of the sacred college, 
to be cast into prison. It was his intention to put him publicly 
to death after Easter. The whole church at Jerusalem put up 
its prayers and cries to God, without ceasing, for the delive- 
kance of the chief pastor of his whole flock, and God favour- 
ably heard them. The king took all precautions possible to 
prevent the escape of his prisoner, as he and the other apostles 
had formerly been miraculously delivered out of prison by an 
angel.(1) St. Peter himself remained, no doubt, in perfect 
joy, committing himself with entire confidence and submission 
to the divine disposal. In this tranquillity of mind and entire 
resignation of himself, he lay fast asleep, on the very night 
before the day intended for his execution, when it pleased God 


VOL, Vill. (1) Acts v. 19, B 
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to deliver him out of the hands of his enemies. He was guarded . 


by sixteen soldiers, four of whom always kept sentry in their 
turns ; two in the same dungeon with him, and two at the gate. 
He was fastened to the ground by two chains, and slept be- 
tween the two soldiers. In the middle of the night a bright 
light shone in the prison, and an angel appeared near him, and 
striking him on the side, awaked him out of his sleep, and bade 
him instantly arise, gird his coat about him, put on his sandals 
and his cloak, and follow him. The apostle did so, for the chains 
had dropped off from his hands. Following his guide, he passed 
after him through the first and second ward or watch, and 
through the iron gate which led into the city, which opened to 
them of its own accord. The angel conducted him through one 
street; then, suddenly disappearing, left him to seek some asy- 
lum. Till then the apostle, in his surprise, doubted whether 
the whole was not a mere vision; but, upon the angel’s vanish- 
ing, he acknowledged his miraculous deliverance, and blessed 

he author of it. He went directly to the house of Mary, the 
mother of John, surnamed Mark, where several disciples were 
rmaet together and were sending up their prayers to heaven for 
his deliverance. As he stood knocking without, a young woman 
going to the door and perceiving it was his voice, ran in and 
acquainted the company that Peter was at the door; and when 
she persisted in the thing, they concluded rather it must be his 


guardian angel, sent by God upon some extraordinary account: 


until, being let in, he related to them the whole manner of his 
miraculous escape; and having enjoined them to give notice 
thereof to St. James and the rest of the brethren, he withdrew 
to a place of more retirement and security, carrying, wherever 
he went, the heavenly blessing and life. The next day, when 
he was not to be found, Agrippa commanded the keepers to be 
put to death, as supposing them accessary to Peter’s escape. 
This wonderful deliverance is a proof, that though God 
sometimes allows the wicked to execute their designs, yet when 
it pleases him, he restrains them, and sets bounds to their 
wickedness, and that he always watches over his faithful ser- 
vants. We likewise see, by this event, the power and efficacy 
of public prayer. The Jewish passover that year fell on the 
Ist of April ; but the Greek Menza commemorates this miracle 
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and St. Peter’s chain on the 16th of January, in memory of the 
dedication of a church called St. Peter’s chain, in which one of 
his chains was kept. The Western Church has long kept this 
festival on the Ist of August, on account of a dedication made 
on this day of the famous old church of this title in Rome, which 
has been a place of great devotion.* It gives a title to a car- 
dinal. Mention is made of priests of this church in the fifth 
century. 

Such was the veneration of the faithful for the relics of the 
apostles SS. Petcr and Paul, deposited at Rome, that the popes 
themselves durst not presume to touch, separate, or give away 
part of the precious remains of their bodies. This St. Gregory 
the Great often testifies in his epistles 1) Pope Hormisdas 
-assures us of the same in his letter to Justinian, nephew to the 
Emperor Justin I., and afterwards his successor, who had begged 
a small particle of them for a church he was building to their 
honour at Constantinople.(2) Both these popes testify that it 
was the cystom for the popes only to put down a linen cloth, 
called Brandeum, upon the tomb of the apostles, which being 
thus blessed was sent and received with the respect due to a 
relic ; and God often worked miracles by these Brandeums. 
Justinian was satisfied with such a relic, and with the reasons 
of respect for the sacred bodies alleged by the pope. His am- 
bassadors at the same time begged and obtained a small portion 
of St. Peter’s chains, which were kept at Rome with great de- 
votion in the ancient church which is known by that title, at 
least ever since the fifth century. The popes were accustomed 
to send the filings of these chains as precious relics, to devout 
princes, and they were often instruments of miracles. The 
pope himself rasped off these filings, which he enclosed in a 
cross or in a golden key, as appears from St. Gregory,(3) who 


(1) See Greg. M. 1. 3, ep. $0, p. 567, &. (2) Conc. t. 4, p. 1515. 
(3) L. 3, ep. 30; L. 5, ep. 6; L. 11, ep. 49; L. 6, ep. 23. 


* The church of St. Peter in Carcere in Rome stands over the ancient 
Roman dungeon, called Zulliano from King Tullus Hostilius, who built 
it; and Mamertino, either from Ancus Martius who enlarged it, or from 
the neighbouring street Mamertino. St. Peter was prisoner here. It is 
a double frightful dark cave ina rock. See the history and description 
in Venustis Rom. Antigq. p. 58. 

t See Florentinius, Not. in Martyr. S, Hicronymi. 
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says in his letter.to King Childebert,(1) to whom he sent one 
of these keys, that many persons, out of devotion, hung such 
keys about their necks as preservatives from dangers. St. 
Cwsarius seys,(2) that the chains, with which this apostle was 
bound in his last imprisonment before his martyrdom, were 
preserved by the faithful, and honoured at Rome in his time. 
Arator, subdeacon of the church of Rome, who composed a 
poem on the Acts of the Apostles, in the reign of Justinian, 
says, that Rome was also enriched with one of the chains with . 
which that apostle was bound by Agrippa at Jerusalem, and 
from which the angel delivered him. St. Chrysostom affirms 
the same, and expresses the most earnest desire to have been 
able to go so far to see and kiss that relic of this great apostle’s 
glorious sufferings.(3) It is said, that Eudocia, the wife of 
Theodosius the Younger, in 439, brought from Jerusalem two 
chains with which St. Peter had been bound in that city, and 
having given one to a church in Constantinople, sent the other 
to Rome to her daughter Eudoxia, who was married to Valen 
tinian III., and who is said to have built a church on the Es- 
quiline hill, in which it was deposited.(4) 

The iron chains of this apostle have been esteemed as 
more precious and valuable than gold, says St. Cesarius.(5) 
Pagan Rome never derived so much honour from the spoils and 
trophies of a conquered world as Christian Rome receives from 
the corporeal remains of these two glorious apostles, before 
which the greatest emperors lay down their diadems, and pros- 
trate themselves, as St. Chrysostom(6) and St. Austin(7) ob- 
serve. Among other proofs of the veneration of the primitive 
Christians towards those sacred pledges, Orsi appeals(8) to the 
images of SS. Peter and Paul, which are found frequently — 
earved in the ancient cemeteries of Rome, and on many sepul- 
chral urns, which many antiquarians have shown to be more 
ancient than the persecution of Dioclesian. Eusebius (9) tells 
us, that he had seen the pictures of these two apostles, which 


( , L. 5, ep. 650. 

( 2) Serm. 203, in Append.; Op. 8. Aug. 

‘3) S. Chrys. hom. 8, in Ephes. 05) ‘See Baron. ad ann. 439, 
(5) Loco cit. (6) Ib. 

(7) St. Aug. ep. 232, alias 42, ad Madaur. 

(8) Orsi, L 2, n. 24, p. 265, (9) Eus, ]. 7, hist. c. 18. 


P| 
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had been preserved down to his time. That of St. Paul agrees 
with the description given of him in the dialogue entitled Philo- 
patris, written about the end of the first century, before Lu- 
cian, who was born under Trajan and flourished under Marcus 
Aurelius.* It also agrees with that extant in the very ancient, 
though apocryphal acts of St. Thecla.(1) 

The Ist day of August is called by us Lammas-day, softened 
from Loaf-mass; a mass of thanksgiving for the first fruits o. 
the earth, or of the corn,f being anciently celebrated in Eng- 
laud on this day.(2) It was kept with a solemn procession, 
and was also called the Guild 9f August. The solemn blessing 
of new grapes was performed both among the Greeks and 
Latins, in some places on the Ist, in others on the 6th day of 
August, and is expressly mentioned in ancient liturgical books 
as Cardinal Bona and others take notice.f 


(1) Grabe, Spicil. t. 1. 
(2) See Hearne on Rob. of Gloc. t. 2, p. 679. 


* Lucian died above a hundred years after St. Paul, and cannot be the 
author of this Dialogue, as is demonstrated in the notes upon the new 
edition of Lucian’s works, put out at Amsterdam in 1745, and in the 
learned dissertation of Gesner, surnamed the German Pliny. Not only 
the style of this dialogue differs entirely from Lucian’s manner of writing, 
on this author tells us he had seen St. Paul, and had been baptized by 

Mm, 

¢ In all ancient Saxon books it is called Hlaf-mass, that is, Loaf-mass, 
as may be seen in old Saxon MS. books in the Cottonian and other libra. 
ries. This name often occurs in the printed Saxon Chronicle, and is 
particularly described to be the feast of the first fruits of corn. Ibid. ad 
ann. 921, This etymology is clearly demonstrated by the learned Som- 
ner in his Saxon Glossary, v. Hlaf, and by Francis Junius in his accurate 
Dictionarium Etymologicum Anglicanum, published by Mr. Edmund 
Lye in 1748. See also Ham’s Resolves, &c. It was formerly the cus- 
tom for tenants who held lands of the cathedral of York, to pay on this 
day a live lamb to that church; but Bailey, Johnson, and others, who 
derive this name from that custom, or from a supposed offering or tithing 
of lambs at this time, never consulted the Saxon Antiquities, the true 
etymology of the word, or any competent vouchers, 

¢t See Bona de Rebus Liturgicis: also for the Greeks, F. Goar’s notes 
on the Euchologium and Constantine Porphyrogenetta, 1. 1, de Ceremoniis 
Aulz Byzantineg, c. 78, p. 217, who describes the ceremonies with which 
the emperor and patriarch went before the vintage from the country 
palace of Hieria to a neighbouring vineyard with a great procession, where 
on a marble table, the patriarch blessed a basket of grapes, after which 
the emperor gave a grape to each patrician, nobleman, and officer among 
his attendants, &c.; for the Latins, see the notes of Dom Menard on the 
Sacramentary of St. Gregory the Great; and the comments of the Jesuit 
Azevedo, on an ancient missal of the Lateran basilic, published by hint 
at Rome in 1754. Z 
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We owe to God, in a special manner, the. first fruits of our 
Eves, and of all our actions, in acknowledgment that he is our 
beginning and last end. Of this tribute he is extremely jea- 
lous, as he expressed in the old law by his rigorous precept of 
the sacrifice of first fruits. A Christian, to acquit himself of 
this duty, ought to begin every day, and every undertaking, by 
fervently renewing the consecration of himself and of all his 
actions to God, with an humble sacrifice of thanksgiving for 
his benefits, and an earnest petition of the divine blessing and 
grace to make a good use of the gifts of heaven. 


THE SEVEN MACHABEES, BROTHERS, WITH 
THEIR MOTHER, MM. 


Tue seven brothers, called Machabees, are holy Jewish mar- 
tyrs who suffered death in the persecution of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, the impious king of Syria. The Jews returned from 
the Babylonish captivity in the tirst- year of the reign of Cy- 
rus,* and were allowed to form themselves into a republic, to 


* The ten tribes among the Jews, commonly called the kingdom of 
Israel, in punishment of their repeated infidelities and obstinate abuse of 
divine grace, deserved at length to be cast off by Almighty God. In the 
reign of Phacee, Theglathphalasar, king of Assyria, led away captives 
the tribes of Nephthali, Ruben, Gad, and the half tribe uf Manasses that 
bordered on Syria,* and placed them in the country about Habor, La- 
hela, and the river Gozan, in Media.f{ Seventeen years after this expe- 
dition of Theglathphalasar against Phacee, his successor Salmanasar, in 
the year of the world 3283, before the Christian era 721, took the city of 
Samaria under Osee, the last king of Israel, and transplanted the residue 
of those ten tribes into the same country with the former.t This Cal- 
met shows most probably to have been Colchis and its borders,§ and that 
some part afterwards were dispersed into Great Tartary, others into 
Mesopotamia, and some returned into Judea after the Jews had rebuilt 
Jerusalem ; for some remains of them are mentioned in all these places. 
But they no where formed a body politic, nor retained the distinction of 
their tribes, as some moderns have pretended. 

The tribes of Juda and Benjamin, of which the kingdom of Juda con- 
sisted, were subdued by Nabuchodonosor, in the reign of Joakim, in the 
vear of the world 3398, before the Christian era 606, the first of Nabu.- 
ehodonosor, when he began tw reign with his father Nabopolassar, who 
dying two years after, in the year of the world 3400, left to him ‘the en. 
tire empire of Babylon. Upon the revolt of Joakim, Nabuchodonosor’s 
general besieged Jerusalem a second time, in 3409, and Joakim being 
slain, his son Joachin or Jechonias succeeded in the throne; but Nabu- 


® 4 Kings xv. 29. + 1 Par. v. 26. ¢ 4 Kings xvii. 6; xvili. 10.11, | 
§ Dissert. sur le Pays ou les 10 Tribus farent transportees, 
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govern themselves by their own laws, and live according to 
their own religion. Their privileges were much extended by 
Artaxerxes Longimanus; but their liberty was limited and 
dependant, and they lived in a certain degree of subjection to 


a a 
chodonosor, coming in person to the siege, took the city, and led away 
captives to Babylon the new king, and his chief princes, having appointed 
Sedecias king. This prince also rebelled against the Chaldeans, and 
sought the alliance of their enemy the king of Egypt. Nabuchodonosor 
returning into Judea laid siege to Jerusalem, in 3414, defeated the king 
of Egypt, who was marching to relieve it, and took that city in 3416 
burned the temple, caused the eyes of Sedecias to be put out, carried 
him to Babylon, and soon after the whole nation of the Jews, except 
the poorer sort, over whom his general Nabuzardan placed Godolias 
governor. 

Nabuchodonosor, having taken Tyre and conquered Egypt, died in 
3442. His son and successor Evilmerodach, after a reign of two years, 
was slain by Neriglissor, who reigned four years. Cyaxares II. son of 
Astyages, king of the Medes, assisted by Cyrus, son of Cambyses (a 
Persian of low birth) and of Mandana, daughter of the late King Asty- 
ages, at the head of the Persians, defeated and slew Neriglissor in 3448. 
Laborosoarchod, the son of Neriglissor, after a reign of nine months, was 
killed oy Nabonides, called in scripture Baltassar, son of Evilmerodac 
in 3449. 

Cyrus took Babylon in 3466, and Baltassar being slain, added Chaldes 
to the empire of his uncle Cyaxares, called by Daniel Darius the Mede, 
then sixty-two years old. (Beros. Herodot. Xenophon, Jeremy, Daniel, 
Usher.) He dying in 3468, Cyrus united in one empire the great king- 
doms of the Chaldeans, Medes, and Persians, under the name of the 
Persian empire. The same year, which was the seventieth from the 
first taking of Jerusalem by Nabuchodonosor, he gave the Jews leave to 
return into Palestine, and rebuild Jerusalem and the temple. ZAorobabel, 
a prince of the royal house of David, led back a colony of Jews, and 
said the foundations of the city ; but the Samaritans opposing the under- 
taking, it was interrupted during the reigns of Cambyses or Assuerus, 
(Eed. iv. 6,) and of Smerdis Magus or Artaxerxes. (Esd.iv. 7.) But 
in the second year of Darius Hystaspis, of the world 3483, on the pro- 
phets Aggzus and Zachary encouraging the Jews, and with the leave of 
that prince, the foundations of the temple were laid. (Agge, i. 12.) It 
was completed and dedicated in the eighth year of his reign, and of the 
world 3488. He filled the throne thirty-six years, and his son Xerxes 
twenty-one. 

In the seventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, after he was associated 
by his father Xerxes, and the first after the death of Xerxes, Esdras, a 
holy priest and prophet, obtained leave to lead back from Babylon to 
Judea the remainder of his people, and to finish the buildings begun at 
Jerusalem. In the twentieth year of the same prince, Nehemias, his 
cup-bearer, a most zealous and virtuous Jew, whether of the tribe of 
Juda or of Levi is uncertain, procured the most ample authority to en- 
compass Jerusalem with walls, and to restore its splendour; which autho- 
rity was again confirmed to him two years after. (2 Ead. ii. 5.) This 
excellent man re-established over all Judwa the commonwealth of the 
Jews, though still subject to the Persians. The empire of the iatter 
flourished during two hundred and seven years. under thirteen kings. 
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the Persian kings, and shared the fate of that empire under Alex- 
ander the Great, and after his death under the Seleucida, kings 
of Syria. Antiochus IIT. (the sixth of these kings) was com- 
plimented with the surname of The Great, on account of his 
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But the princes who succeeded Artaxerxes Longimanus degenerated from 
the temperance and valour of their predecessors; and loathing the cresses 
and sallads, which were the abstemious food of Cyrus and the first Per- 
sians, abandoned themselves to voluptuousness, at least if we except Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon. It was also a standing defect in this state, that it 
was not so properly a regular empire as a tumultuous disjointed assem- 
blage of many nations; divided by their languages, interests, laws, cus- 
toms, and government, which circumstances weakened its power, and 
rendered its fall inevitable. 

Alexander the Great having vanquished the last king of Persia, Darius 
the son of Codomanus, in the year of the world 3674, before Christ 330, 
the sixth of his reign, founded the Grecian empire, which he extended 
in the East as far as the ocean. This rapid conqueror, who is compared 
in Daniel to a pard with four wings, (Dan. vii. 6,) flew, rather than 
marched ; and in the space of six years made himself master of all the 
East. Having reigned twelve years, he fell sick at Babylon; and this 
lord of so many empires, and terror of so many kings, saw himself sud- 
denly in the jaws of death, and divided his empire among his captains. 
(1 Mac. i. 7. See Calmet.) He left his wife Roxana with child, and 
her son when born was named Alexander, and styled king under the re- 
gency of his weak uncle, called Arideus or Philip. But Perdiccas, 
general of the household troops, Ptolemy in Egypt, Antipater in Mace. 
don, Eumenes in Cappadocia, Antigonus in Phrygia, Lysimachus in 
Thrace, Laomedon in Syria, Cassander in Caria, Seleucus, general of 
the royal cavalry and governor of Babylon, and others, under the title 
of governors, acted the part of kings. (Arrian. de Exped. Alex. Diodor. 
Justin.) Perdiccas, attacking Ptolemy, was slain. Antigonus made 
great conquest in Asia, and Cassander in Macedon; this latter having 
already murdered Olympiaa, the mother of Alexander, caused his widow 
Roxana and his son Alexander Agus, then about fourteen years of age, 
to be secretly put to death by the keeper of the castle wherein they were 
confined. Hercules, the eldest son of Alexander by a concubine, was 
also treacherously murdered by him. The ambitious Antigonus, flushed 
with success, was the first among the captains who put a crown upon his 
ewn head in Asia, and sent another to his son Demetrius. This was im- 
mediately imitated by Ptolemy in Egypt. After which Seleucus, Lysi- 
machus, and Cassander also took the title of king. Antigonus was 
slain, four years after, in battle, by Seleucus, and after various vicissi- 
tudes of fortune in Macedon and in Asia, Demetrius fell into his hands; 
and though he was honourably treated by him, died of grief when he 
had been a prisoner three years. 

After various struggles, the empire of Alexander remained divided into 
four principal kingdoms. ‘That of Macedon, founded by Antipater, de- 
volved successively on Cassander, Demetrius, Pyrrhus king of Epirus, 
and Ptolemy; but at length was settled in the line of Antigonus king of 
Asia, by Antigonus Gonatas, son of Demetrius. That of Egypt was 
founded by Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, surnamed Soter, three hundred 
and four years before Christ. This prince was the most virtuous of all 
the successors of Alexander ; most humane, compassionate, and generous 
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conquests in Asia Minor, and his reduction of Media and Per- 
sia; though these two latter provinces soon after submitted 
themselves again to the Parthians. But this prince met after- 
wards with great disgraces, especially in his war with the Ro- 
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he had shown while in a private station; and it was his usual saying, 
that the true grandeur of a king consisted in enriching others, not him- 
self, and in making many happy. But his successors soon forgot the ex- 
ample of prudence and moderation which he had set them. The king- 
dom of Thrace and Bithynia was erected by Lysimachus; but, upon his 
*death, his disjointed dominions fell a prey to the neighbouring princes. 

The fourth kingdom was that of Syria, or rather of Asia, which was 
founded by Seleucus after he had defeated Antigonus and Demetrius, 
from whom he had revolted, and fled into Egypt from Babylon, of which 
city he was left governor by Alexander. Returning with an army, he 
deteated Nicanor, whom Antigonus had made governor of Babylon in his 
room, and retook the city in the year of the world 3692, before Christ 
©°12, from whence in autumn is dated the era of the Seleucid, or of the 
kingdom of the Greeks in Asia: though the author of the first book of 
Machabees, Josephus, and the Jews, generally dated it from the spring 
or their month Nisan. Seleucus reigned first over Babylon, Bactriana, 
Media, and Persia; but twelve years after, by the defeat and death of 
Antigonus in the battle of Ipsus, added Syria to his kingdom, and built 
the city of Antioch, so called from his father or son, both named Anti- 
ochus, which his successors made the place of their residence, and the 
capital of all the East. He also built two cities called Seleucia; the one 
on the Orontes near the sea, and the other on the confluence of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, about forty miles from Babylon, which latter city became 
by this means, and on account of its marshes, soon after abandoned. In 
his old age he vanquished Lysimachus, who was killed in the battle wich 
was fought in Phrygia. By this victory he joined Asia Minor to his 
empire, and took from it the surname of Nicator or the Conqueror ; 
but was soon after treacherously murdered as he was marching into 
Macedon. 

Seleucus’s successors were Antiochus Soter, Antiochus Theose, or the 
god, (to whom, yet living, many flattering nations paid divine honours, 
as his father and grandfather had been enrolled among the gods after 
their death,) Seleucus Il. surnamed Callinicus, Seleucus III. called 
Ceraunus, Antiochus the Great, Seleucus Philopator, Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and sixteen others, till Syria was reduced into a Roman province 
sjxty-five years before the birth of Christ. This kingdom was the most 
powerful of all those that were formed by the successors of Alexander, 
and besides Syria, comprised, under the first kings, Palestine, Mesopo. 
tamia, Chaldea, Media, and Persia; and towards the west, Cappadocia, 
Cilicia, and several other provinces, whence these princes chose rather 
to be styled kings of Asia than of Syria. Pontus and Bithynia had their 
own kings from the time of Seleucus; and the former grew afterwards 
very powerful. Armenia revolted from Antiochus the Great in the be- 
vinning of his reign, and chose its governor king. Some time after, 
Edessa in Mesopotamia, and Adiabene, the most fruitful province in 
Assyria, Bactriana, and some other little kingdoms were formed. But 
the Syrian empire received the greatest wound by the rise of the Par- 
tian kingdom, founded by Arsaces, a Parthian, who, revolting from 
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mans, who curtailed his empire, taking from him all his do- 
minions which lay west of Mount Taurus, a good part of 
which they bestowed on Eumenes(1) He was likewise 
obliged to give up to them all his armed galleys, and all his 
elephants, to pay to them for twelve years the annual tribute 


(1) See Calmet, Hist. Prof. t.7. The new Fr. Comm. t. 7, p. 808, 
and Foy-Vaillant, Hist. Seleucidarum. 


Antiochus Theos, erected a new empire, and made himself master also 
of Media, Persia, Hyrcania, Bactriana, and Caramania, in the midst of 
which provinces Parthia was situated. The Parthians often triumphed 
over the Roman eagles in the most flourishing times of that empire.— 
Their kingdom had subsisted four hundred and eighty years, when Ar- 
taxerxes, a Persian officer, revolted with his countrymen, and defrated 
and killed the Parthian king, Artabanus III. in the eleventh year of 
Alexander Severus, the two hundred and thirty-third year of Christ.— 
Upon its ruins he raised the second Persian monarchy, which was de- 
stroyed by Abubeker, the first caliph of the Saracens, the father-in-law 
and successor to the impostor Mahomet. See Lewis’s History of the Par- 
thians; and Abbé Guyon, t. 8, Hist. des Assyr. &c. t. 8. 

The prophet Daniel saw in a vision the empires rising one out of the 
ashes of the other, and passing in a review before his eyes. The four 
great empires which were represented to him under the figures of four 
beasts, (Dan. ii.) and of a great statue composed of four kinds of metal, 
‘Dan. vii.) were those of the Chaldeans, Persians, Greeks, and Romans, 
according to the most general opinion, which is confirmed by a judicious 
dissertation prefixed to the book of Daniel, in the new French commen- 
tary; though Calmet and some others have attempted to expound the 
fourth of the successors of Alexander, principally the Ptolemies in Egypt. 
und the Seleucidw in Syria. The fifth empire is evidently the church of 
Christ, being compared to a stone cut from a mountain without the hands 
of men, which, increasing, became a great mountain, and filled the 
whole earth. This was the kingdom raised by God, which was to subsist 
for ever. 

Nothing could exhibit a stronger portrait of the instability of all human 
things than the rapid revolutions of the greatest empires, which Daniel saw 
in this vision rise and fall like vast billows of water succeeding one another 
on the surface of the ocean. The empires of the Assyrians, Medes, and 
Persians, are long ago as if they had never been, and those strong and 
rich cities of wonders, Ninive, Babylon, Ecbatana, Persepolis, Thebes, 
and many others, have either left no traces at all, or dismal ruins which 
serve only for lurking-holes and dens for serpents and wild beasts. Those 
immortal works, the mausoleums, pyramids, and obelisks, which seem 
to outbrave time itself, have scarcely been able.to preserve the names of 
sny of their vain founders. ‘‘ Mors etiam saxis nominibusque venit.”— 
What wonder then if families are liable still to greater vicissitudes? It 
was the remark of the judicious antiquary Mr. Erdeswick, that within 
the space of a hundred years three parts of the estates in a county passe:l 
into the hands of new families. This observation made the ingenious 
Marquis of Halifax frequently say, that the raising of a family seeme:l 
to him like children’s play when they build houses of cards, whicli the 
next shake or puff of wind throws down again. 


— 
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of one thousand talents (or two hundred and fifty-eight thou- 
sand three hundred and thirty-three pounds sterling), and 
one hundred and forty thousand modizi of the best wheat (or 
thirty-five thousand English bushels), and to send to Rome 
twenty hostages, of which his son Antiochus was to be 
one. In Elymais, a province of Persia, between Media and 
the Persian gulf, which,:from the death of Alexander, was 
governed by its own kings, there stood two famous rich 
temples, the one of Diana, the other of Jupiter Belus. 
Antiochus, after his fall, being in extreme want of money, 
marched to Elymais, and in the night plundered this temple of 
Belus; but the inhabitants pursued and slew him, and reco- 
vered the treasure.(1) The Jews had often done important 
services to this king, and to several of his predecessors, parti- 
cularly in the reign of his father, Seleucus IJ. When a nume- 
rous army of Gauls or Galatians had invaded Babylonia, and 
the Syrians and Macedonians had not courage to meet them in 
the field, six thousand Jews boldly attacked, and, by the divin 
assistance, defeated and repulsed them, having slain a hundred 
and twenty thousand of them.(2) 

Seleucus III., eldest son of Antiochus, succeeded him in the 
throne, and continued for some time to favour the Jews as his 
father had done. The Jews were then in such high esteem, 
that sovereign princes courted their friendship, and made mag- 
nificent presents to the temple; and Seleucus furnished out of 
his own treasury all the expenses of it. Judsa enjoyed a pro- 
found peace; and their laws were observed with a religious 
strictness under their worthy high-priest Onias III.(3), until a 
misunderstanding which happened between him and Simon, a 
powerful man of the tribe of Benjamin, and governor of the 
temple, brought a series of evils on the whole nation. This 
contest grew to such a height, that Simon, finding he could not 
carry his iniquitous design into execution, or get the better of 
the zealous high-priest, who had then held that dignity about 
sixteen years, went away to Apollonius, governor of Coslesyria 
and Palestine under Seleucus, and acquainted him, that there 


(1) S. Hier. in Dan. c. 11. Diodor. Sicul. in excerpt. Vales. p. 292. 
Strabo, 1.16. Justin, 1. 32, c. 2. 


(2) 2 Mach. viii. 20. (3) 2 Mach. iii. 1. 
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were immense treasures deposited in the temple of Jerusalem, 
which might be seized upon for the king’s use. The governor 
sent to inform Seleucus of the matter, who, being in distress 
for money to pay the Roman tribute, was taken with the bait, 
and despatched Heliodorus to fetch the treasure away to An- 
tioch. 

When this officer was arrived at Jerusalem, and had dis- 
closed his commission to the high-priest, the pontiff made the 
strongest remonstrances against the sacrilegious attempt, urging 
that the sacred treasure consisted of things consecrated to God, 
or the deposits of orphans and widows. Heliodorus, still intent 
upon executing the king’s orders, entered the place with a body 
of armed men; and, as he was about to seize upon the trea- 
sure, there appeared a man on horseback in shining armour, 
who flew upon him with the utmost fury, and whose horse 
struck him with his fore feet. There were seen at the same 
time two other young men, strong, beautiful, and glorious; 
who, standing by him, one on each side, scourged him severely. 
Heliodorus fell down to the ground half dead; and all who pre- 
sumed to accompany him were struck with fear aad trembling. 
Being carried out in a litter almost dead, he continued in this 
condition till some of his friends entreated Onias to call upon 


God to grant him his life; who, having offered a saerifice for 


the man’s recovery, he was restored to health. He thereupon 
went back to Antioch, and made a faithful relation to the king 
of all that had befallen him; adding that, if he had any enemy 
whom he desired to get rid of, he needed but send him to rifle 
that sacred place, and he would see him come back in such a 
condition, as would convince him, that the Jewish temple was 
under the protection of some divine and irresistible power.(1 

Heaven did not long defer punishing this king for his sacrile- 
gious attempt, by that very hand which he had employed in it, 
Seleucus had agreed with the Romans to send his own son De 
metrius, then -ten years old, to remain an hostage at Rome in 
the place of his brother Antiochus, who should be allowed to 
return to Syria. During the absence of the two heirs to the 
crown, Heliodorus cut off Seleucus by poison, and placed him- 
eelf on the throne. Antiochus, who was then at Athens on 

(1 9 Mach. iii. 24, 89. | 
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his return, obtained by great promises the assistance of Eu- 
menes, king of Pergamus, and of Attalus, that king’s brother, 
who led him into Syria with a powerful army, and driving out 
the usurper, left him in quiet possession of the kingdom. An- 
tiochus took the title of Epiphanes, or The Dlustrious, though 
by the whole series of his life he better deserved that of Vile 
or Despicable, which was given him long before his birth by the 
prophet Daniel,(1) and which is confirmed by Polybius and , 
Philarchus, his contemporaries, quoted by Atheneus. Livy 
and Diodorus Siculus say, that he would frequently ramble 
about the streets of Antioch with two or three lewd compar 
nions, drink and carouse with the dregs of the people, and in- 
trude himself into the parties of the vilest rakes, and be their 
ringleader in wanton frolics, public lewdness, and a thousand 
ridiculous follies, without any regard to virtue, law, decency, 
or his royal character: above all other vices, he was addicted 
to drunkenness and lust, and most profuse and extravagant in 
equandering away his revenues; on which see Guyon, Hist. 
des Emp.t. 7, p. 218. Upon the death of Ptolemy Epiphanes 
in Egypt, and his widow Cleopatra, a war was lighted up be- 
tween the Syrians and the two Ptolemies, the elder brother 
surnamed Philometor, and the younger Physcon or Big-bellied, 
who reigned sometimes jointly, and sometimes the one, some- 
times the other alone, as their parties prevailed; though the 
atter survived, and was the most profligate and barbarous tyrant 
that ever reigned in Egypt. 

Joshua or Jesus, the wicked brother of Onias, the good high- 
priest, blinded by ambition, changed his name into that of 
Jason, which he thought more conformable and pleasing to the 
Greeks, and repairing to Antiochus Epiphanes, as soon as he 
was settled on the throne, for the price of four hundred and 
forty talents of silver, procured from him the high-priesthood 
and an order that Onias should not only be deposed, but sent 
to Antioch, and confined to dwell there. Jason, apostatizing 
in many articles from the Jewish religion, gave Antiochus 
another sum of a hundred and fifty talents ¢ silver for the 
liberty of erecting at Jerusalem a gymnasium, or place of pubs 
lic exercises, such ag were practised in Greece, with an academy 

(1) Dan. xi. 21. 
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‘or training up youth in the fashion and manners of the hea- 
then; and for the liberty of making such as he thought fit free 
of the city of Antioch. By this bait he drew many into his apos- 
tacy, whom commerce with the heathens, and vanity or interest 
had already disposed to prefer worldly advantages to those which 
are to come. Jason had not enjoyed his ill-gotten dignity three 
years when another Jew, brother of the treacherous Simon 
abovementioned,(1) changed his name Onias into that of Me- 
nelaus, bought the high-priesthood of Antiochus for three hun- 
dred talents more, and outdid Jason in his apostacy, endea- 
vouring to engage the Jews to forsake their religion, and wholly 
to conform to that of the heathens. He procured Onias, the 
‘rue high-priest, to be put to death at Antioch. 

Dreadful signs in the heavens prognosticated the evils that 


were to befal the city of Jerusalem.(2) They were begun by 


the seditions raised by Jason and Menelaus. Upon a false re- 
port that Antiochus was slain in the Egyptian war, Jason came 
out of the land of the Ammonites, and at the head of a thou- 
sand men possessed himself of the city and temple of Jerusalem. 
But he was obliged to retire upon the approach of Antiochus, 
who led his army from Egypt to Jerusalem ; and, in the space 
of three days, killed in that city four score thousand Jews, sold 
forty thousand to neighbouring nations for slaves,(3) and made 
as many more prisoners. His: fury did not stop here. He 
caused the traitor Menelaus, who had recovered his good graces, 
to lead him into the most holy recesses of the temple, and he 
laid his impious hands upon all that was most sacred. He 
seized the golden altar of incense, the golden table of the shew- 


bread, the golden candlestick, the censors, vessels, and other | 


holy utensils, and the crowns, golden shields, and other orna- 
ments which had been dedicated to the temple, besides one 
thousand eight hundred talents of gold and silver, which he 
forcibly took out of the treasury. He took away the gold 
plating that covered the gates, the veil of the innermost sanc- 
tuary, and all that was valuable, whether for its metal or work- 
manship. Afjer this, leaving Philip, a most brutish Phrygian, 
governor of Judza, and the impious Menelaus in possession of 
the high priesthood, he returned to Antioch in triumph, 
(1) 2 Mach, iv. 28.  (2)2Mach.y.2, (8) 2 Mach, v. 11, 14. 
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' “thinking through pride, that he might now make the land 
navigable,.and the sea passable on foot ; such was the haugh- 
tiness of his mind.”(1) He thence set out at the head of a 
numerous army on another expedition into Egypt, having 
nothing less in view than the entire conquest of that rich king- 
dom. He reduced the country as far as Memphis, and there 
received the submission of most of the other cities and provinces. 
Thence he marched towards Alexandria, but at Eleusina, a 
village but four miles from that city, was met by Caius Popil- 
lius Leenas, Caius Decimius, and Caius Hostilius, three ambas- 
sadors sent by the Roman senate, with an order that he should 
suspend all hostilities, and put an end to the war; which, if he 
refused to do, the Roman people would no longer look upon 
him as their friend and ally. Popillius delivered to him this 
decree at the head of his army; and when the king desired 
leave to advise with his council about an answer, the ambas- 
sador drew a circle round him in the sand with the staff he held 
in his hand, and raising his voice said: ‘ You shall not go out 
of this circle till you either accept or reject the proposal which 
is made you.” Hereupon the king answered: “ I will do what 
‘your republic requires of me.”(2) 

Antiochus, exceedingly mortified at this check, led back his 
army; but being resolved to vent his rage upon the Jews, in 
his return detached Apollonius with twenty-two thousand men 
to plunder Jerusalem. Apollonius came to that city dissembling 
his design under an outward show of a peaceable intention. But — 
on the next Sabbath day, when all things were in profound 
guiet he commanded his soldiers to go through the streets, and 
massacre all persons they should meet ; which they did without 
the jeast resistance from the Jews, who suffered themselves to 
be butchered for fear of violating the Sabbath. About ten 
thousand persons who escaped the slaughter were carried away 
captives; and some others fled. Apollonius then ordered the 
city to be plundered, and afterwards set on fire. The walls 
were demolished, the service of the temple quite abandoned, 
and the holy place everywhere polluted. The temple itself was 


(1) 2 Mach. v. 21. 


(2) Polybius, Legat. 92. Livy, 1. 45, c.11.. Appian. in Syriac. Paterc. 
{. 1, c. 10. Hier. in Dan. xi. 27. re 
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dedieated to Jupiter Olympius, and his statue was erected on 
the altar of burnt offerings, which was foretold by Daniel.(1) 
Sacrifices were begun to be offered to this abominable idol on 
the king’s birth-day, which was the 25th day of the month Cas- 
leu, which answers to part of our November and December.(2 

About the same time the temple of the Samaritans on Mount 
Garizim was dedicated to Jupiter Hospitalis, or the Protector 
of Strangers; which implied that the Samaritans were not 
originally natives of that country, but a colony of strangers 
settled there. These latter strove to prevent the king’s orders 
so ready were they to offer sacrifice to their abominable idob 
Many also among the Jews, who professed the true religion, 
apostatized under this persecution; but others courageously 
sealed their fidelity to the law of God with their blood. Altars 
and statues were set up in every town of Judea, and groves 
were in every part consecrated to idolatrous mysteries ; and the 
Jews were compelled, under pain of death, to offer sacrifice to 
idols; so that the whole land became a scene of idolatry, de- 
baucheries, and the most horrid butcheries. It was made imme- 
diate death to be caught observing the Sabbath, the rite of cir- 
cumcision, or any other part of the Mosaic law. Two women 
having been discovered to have circumcised their children, were 
led, with their infants hung about their necks, through the streets 
of Jerusalem, and at length thrown headlong from the walls. 
Great multitudes fled into the deserts, and hid themselves 
among craggy rocks in holes and caverns. Philip the governor 
being informed that a considerable number of Jews were as- 
sembled in caves to keep the Sabbath, marched against them 
with a sufficient force; and, after having in vain offered them 
a general amnesty if they would forsake their religion, caused 
them all, men, women and children, to be burnt. The perse- 
cutors committed to the flames the books of the law of God, 
and put to death every one with whom those books were found, 
and whoever.okserved the law of the Lord; but many deter- 
mined that they would not eat unclean things, and chose rather 
to die than to be defiled with forbidden meats, or to break the 
holy law of God.(3) 


(1) Dan. xi. 31. * (2) 2 Mach. vi. 7, x. 5. 1 Mach. i. 57, 22. 
: (3) 1 Mach. i. 60, 66. 
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A:onrg the glorious martyrs who preferred torments and 
death to the least violation of the divine law, one of the most 
eminent was Eleazer. He was one of the chief among the 
scribes or expounders of the law, a man ninety yearsold; and, 
notwithstanding his great age, of a comely aspect. His counte- 
nance breathing a mixture of majesty and sweetness, inspired 
all who approached him with veneration for his person, and 
confidence in his virtue. The persecutors flattered themselves 
that they should gain all the rest, if they could succeed in per- 
verting this holy man, whose example held many others stead- 
fast. Him, therefore, they brought upon the butchering stage: 
and as it was their design not so much to torment as to seduce 
him, they employed successively threats and promises. Finding 
these weapons too feeble against so stout a soldier, they had 
recourse to a most ridiculous act of violence, opening his mouth 
by force that they might at least thrust into it some swine’s 
flesh; not considering that an action in which the heart has 
no share, can never be construed a criminal transgression of the 
law; but this free consent was what they could hever extort 
from the martyr. To purchase life by such an infidelity he 
justly regarded as the basest infamy and crime; and, out of a 
holy eagerness rather to suffer the most dreadful torments and 
death, he courageously walked of his own accord towards the 
place of execution. Certain Gentiles or apostates who were 
his friends, being moved with a false and wicked pity, taking 
him aside, desired that flesh might be brought which it was 
lawful for him to eat, that the people might. believe that he had 
eaten swine’s flesh, and the king be satisfied by such a pretended 
obedience ; but the holy old man rejected with horror the im- 
pious suggestion, and answered, that by such a dissimulation 
the young men would be tempted to transgress the law, thinking 
that Eleazer, at the age of fourscore and ten years, had gone 
yver to the rites cf the heathens; adding, that if he should be 
guilty of such a crime, he could uot escape the hand of the Al- 
mighty, either alive or dead. Having spoken thus, he was 
forthwith carried to execution ; and they that led him were, by 
his resolute answer, exceedingly exasperated against him. 
When he was ready to expire under the stripes, he groaned, 
and said : a Lord, whose holy light pierces the most secret 
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recesses of our hearts, thou seest the miseries I endure; but 
my soul feeleth a real joy in suffering these things for the 
sake of thy law, because I fear thee.” With these words the 
holy mangave up the ghost, leaving, by his death, an example 
of noble courage, and a memorial of virtue to his whole nation. 

The glorious conflict of this venerable old man was followed 
by the martyrdom of seven brothers, who suffered, one after 
another, the most exquisite torments, with invincible courage 
and constancy ; whilst their heroic mother, divested of all the 
weakness of her sex, stood by, encouraging and strengthening 
them, in the Hebrew tongue, and Jast of all died herself with 
the same cheerfulness and intrepidity. Their victory was the 
more glorious because they triumphed over the king in person, 
who seems to have taken a journey to Jerusalem on purpose to 
endeavour, by the weight of his authority, and by the most 
barbarous inventions of cruelty, to overcome the inflexible 
constancy of men who were proof against all the artifices and 
most barbarous racks of his ministers, Some moderns think 
they rather‘’suffered at Antioch than at Jerusalem :(1) but this 
latter city seems the theatre of this as well as the other transac- 
tions related by the sacred writer.(2) By an order of Antiochus, 
these seven brothers were apprehended with their mother, and 
tormented with whips and scourges in order to compel them to 
eat swine’s flesh, against their divine law. The eldest said to the 
tyrant: “ We are ready to die rather than to transgress the laws 
of God.” The-king being provoked at this resolute answer, com- 
manded the frying pans and brazen caldrons to be made hots 
then the tongue of him who had spoken thus to be cut out, and 
the skin of his head to be drawn off, and afterwards the extre- 
mities of his hands and feet to be chopped off, his mother and 
the rest of his brothers looking on. When he was maimed in 
all his parts, the tyrant commanded him, yet alive, to be brought 
to the fire, and to be fried ina pan. While he was suffering 
therein a long time, the other brothers and the mother exhorted 
one another to die manfully, because God, who is glorified by the 
fidelity of his servants, takes pleasure ix bebolding them suffer- 


(1) Rufinus, Serrarius, and Calmet. 
(2) Mach. vii. Guyon, Hist. des Seleucides, t. 7, p. 2530; F. Berruyer, 
t 7. 
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ing for his truth. The first having thus ended his painful life, 
the guards advanced with his second brother. The execu- 
tioner having flayed off all the hair and skin of his beard, face, 
and head, inquired whether he would eat of the meats the king 
commanded, before they proceeded any farther and tormented 
him? Finding, by his answer, that he was in the same nobic 
resolution with his brother, they inflicted on him the same tor- 
ments. When he was at the last gasp, he said to the king, with 
a courage and strength which God alone can inspire in those 
moments: “ You indeed destroy our mortal life; but the king 
of the world for whose laws we suffer, will raise us up in the 
resurrection of eternal life.” After him the third was made a 
laughing-stock ; and when he was commanded, he quickly put 
forth his tongue, and courageously stretched out his hands, say- 
ing with confidence: ‘“‘ These have I received from heaven, and 
with pleasure resign them, to bear testimony to the laws of 
God ; and I trust that I shall one day receive them again from 
the omnipotent hand of Him who gave them.” The king and 
his courtiers stood amazed at his courage, not understanding by 
what means religion could inspire such an excess of greatness of 
soul, by which a tender youth despised, in such an age, the 
most frightful torment ; but the tyrant seeing his power set at 
nought and foiled grew more enraged than ever, and after this 
martyr was dead, without giving himself time to breathe, or to 
put any questions to the fourth, he commanded him to be flayed, 
his hands and feet maimed, and his body at length thrown into 
the burning pan; but he, looking upon the king, said: “ Death 
is our advantage, who meet it with an assured hope in God that 
he will raise us up again. As for thee thou wilt have no share 
in the resurrection to eternal life.” No sooner had his brother 
finished his course, but the fifth was brought forth to be butch- 
ered after the like manner, unless he chose to accept of the con- 
ditions of escape; but the executioners finding him resolute, 
they inflicted on him the same torments with those already 
mentioned. Being near his end, he told the king, that he ought 
not to imagine God had entirely forsaken his people, and that 
he had reason to tremble for himself, for he should very soon 
find himself and his family overtaken by the divine vengeance, 
When he was dead the sixth youth was presently brought for 
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ward, and being put into the hands of the bloody executioners, 
on his refusal to comply with the king’s orders, they immedi- 
ately fell to work, cutting, slashing, and burning him without 
being able to shake his constancy. Addressing himself also to 
the barbarous king in his latter moments he said: “ Deceive 
not thyself; for though we suffer these things because we have 
offended God, do not flatter thyself that thou wilt escape un- 
punished : who hast attempted to fight against God.” 

The admirable mother, animated by a lively faith, saw her 
seven sons slain, one after another, by the most barbarous tor- 
ments, in the space of one day. Filled with a heavenly wis- 
dom, and more than heroic courage, she overcame the weak- 
ness of her sex, and giving nothing to nature, did not let drop 
one dangerous tear, which might have discouraged her chil- 
dren; all this time she thought of nothing but of securing 
their victory to which she animated them by the strongest and 
most inflamed exhortations. She bravely encouraged every 
cne of them in her own language: ‘“ I know not how you were 
formed in my womb,” said she to them, “you received not a 
soul or life from me; nor did I frame your limbs. It is God 
the Creator of the world, who gave you all this; it is easy for 
him to repair his own work, and he will again restore to you, 
in his mercy, that breath and life which you now despise for 
the sake of his laws.” The tyrant all this while was intent 
only on the affront, which he thought put upon him by the cou- 
rageous martyrs, who seemed to outbrave his power, to which 
he desired to make every thing bend ; and his mind was wholly 
taken up in carrying his impotent revenge to the utmost extre- 
mities; but his rage was turned into despair when he saw him- 
self already so often vanquished, and that of these heroic bro- 
thers there now remained only one tender child alive. He ear- 
nestly desired at least to overcome him, and for this purpose he 
had recourse to that feigned compassion which tyrants often 
make so dangerous a use of, and by a thousand engaging ca- 
resses endeavoured to seduce him. He called himself his mas- 
ter, his king, and his father ; and promised him upon his oath, 
if he would comply with his desire and turn to his religion, he 
would make him rich, happy, and powerful; would treat him 
as his friend, and always rank him among his principal fgvour- 
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ites ; in a word, that his obedience should be recompensed be- 
yond his utmost desires 

The youth not being yet moved, the king addressed himself 
also to the mother with a seeming compassion for her loss, and 
entreated her to prevail upon her only surviving child; in pity 
to herself at least to spare this small remnant of the family, 
and not give herself the affliction of having her whole offspring 
torn away from her at once. She joyfully undertook to give 
him counsel, but of a very different kind from that intended by 
the king; for, bearing towards her son, and leaning to his ear, 
she said in her own language: “ My dear child, now my only 
one, have pity on me thy mother, who bore thee nine months 
in my womb, and gave thee suck three years, and nourished 
thee, and brought thee up unto this age. Afflict me not by any 
base infidelity and cowardice. Look up to the heavens, behold 
the earth, and the vast variety of creatures in both; and con- 
sider, I conjure thee, my son, that God made them all out of 
nothing, by his almighty power. This is the God whom thou 
adorest. Have him before thy eyes, and thou wilt not fear this 
bloody executioner. Show thyself worthy of thy brothers, and 
receive death with constancy; that I may have the comfort to 
see you all joined in martyrdom, and meet you in the place of 
eternal mercy and repose.” The young martyr had scarcely pa~ 
tience to hear his mother finish these words, but desiring ar- 
dently to complete his sacrifice, and to follow his brothers, cried 
out to his executioners: “ For whom do you wait? I do not 
obey the command of the king, but the precept of the divine 
law.” Then, addressing himself to the king, he said: “ You, 
who glory in the invention of so much malice and evil against 
the Hebrews, shall not escape the hand of God. We suffer 
thus for our sins, yet God will .~ again reconciled to his ser- 
vants. My brothers having now indergone a short pain, are 
under the covenant of eternal life. Like them I offer up my 
life and my hody for the holy laws of our fathers, begging God 
to be speedily merciful to our people. In me and in my bro- 
thers the wrath of the Almighty, which has been justly brought 
upon our nation, shall cease.’ The king hearing him speak to 
this purpose. was no longer master of himself; but, condemn- 
ing himself for having had this little spark of patience, resolved 
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to wreak his vengeance on this tender child with greater excess 
and cruelty than he had done on all his brothers. This last 
therefore stood the utmost shock of the rage of the execu- 
tioners, and exhausted both their invention and their strength. 
Persevering faithful to his last breath, he deserved to receive 
the most glorious crown. The mother, standing now alone 
amidst the mangled limbs of her seven sons, triumphed with 
joy, and embraced their dead bodies with greater tenderness 
than she had ever embraced them living. She sighed to arrive 
herself at the like crown of martyrdom, and prayed that God 
would give her a share in the glory of her sons, to survive 
whom one day would have been her grief. Antiochus, always 
the same tyrant, ashamed to yield, and incapable of relenting 
or forgiving, gave orders that the mother should likewise be — 
tormented, and put to death. She therefore was cut off last of 
all. These martyrs suffered in the year of the world 3837, of 
the era of the Seleucidw 145, before Christ 164. 

Antiochus, covered with confusion and shame to see himself 
vanquished by a weak woman and her children, retired; giv- 
ing every where the strictest orders for the extirpation of the 
Jewish religion; but God turned his rage and vain projects to 
his own disgrace and ruin, and raised his people again to a 
flourishing condition. This was effected by the glorious 
achievements chiefly of the sons of Mathathias, who, when the 
temple was profaned, had left Jerusalem, and retired into the 
mountains near Modin, his native place. He was an eminent 
priest, of the family of Joarib, which was the first of the 
twenty-four classes appointed by David to officiate in the tem- 
ple.(1) He was descended from Aaron by his eldest son and 
successor Eleazar, and was the son of John, the son of Simon, 
the son of Asmoneus, from whom the princes of this family, 
who afterwards reigned in Judea, were called Asmoneans. 
Mathathias was then very old, and had with him. his five sons, 
John surnamed Gaddis, Simon surnamed Thasi, Judas called 
Machabeus, Eleazar, and Jonathan. When the officers of King 
Antiochus arrived at Modin, to compel all the Jews to forsake 
the true religion, he went to the town ; and to encourage others 
to remain steadfast, declared to those officers that he would 

(1) 1 Paral. xxiv. 6, 7. 
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continue faithful to God, and, imitating the zeal of Phineas, 
he slew an apostate who was going to offer sacrifice to an idol 
After which he fled into the wilderness, and was followed. by 
others. Dying soon after, in the hundred and sixty-sixth year 
before Christ, he appointed Judas Machabeus general.(1) 

This valiant captain, with six thousand men, defeated and 
slew Apollonius, the governor of Samaria, and a great perse- 
cutor of the Jews, who had marched against him with a nume- 
rous army. Seton, deputy-governor of Ccelesyria, under 
Ptolemy Macron, the chief governor, advanced with a fresh 
body of forces, but was overthrown and killed. Philip the 
Phrygian, governor of Jerusalem, sent to Antioch for succour. 
Antiochus, being absent beyond the Euphrates, Lysias, whom 
he had left regent, despatched forty thousand foot to Ptolemy 
Macron, governor of Ceelesyria and Pheenicia, with Nicanor 
and Gorgias, two experienced commanders; but Judas discom- 
fited Nicanor, burned Gorgias’s camp, and when Timotheus, 
governor of the country beyond the Jordan, with Bacchides, 
another famous general, came up, he met and overthrew them 
in a set battle, killing twenty thousand of their men. Upon 
this news Lysias, the regent, came in person into Judea with 
sixty thousand foot and five thousand horse. Judas, by the di- 
vine assistance, gave him an entire overthrow, and obliged him 
to fly to Antioch. After the retreat of the enemy, Judas pu- 
tified the temple, celebrated the dedication during eight days, 
and restored the sacrifices to the true God. This dedication* 
was performed on the twenty-fifth of the month Casleu, in the 
hundred and sixtieth year before Christ, the second of Judas’s 
government, on the very day on which the temple had been 
polluted by the abomination of desolation, or the statue of Ju- 
piter Olympius set up in it three years before. Judas pros- 
pered exceedingly, and performed exploits of valour against 
three Syrian kings and other enemies of the people of God, far 


(1) 1 Mach. ii; 2 Mach. viii. 


° The feast of this dedication was kept by the Jews ever after, though 
instituted only by the synagogue. Our Saviour assisted at it near the 
winter solstice. (John x. 22.) See Grotius in loc. The Jews also cele. 
brated the feast of the dedication under King Solomon, in the month 
Tieri, in Autumn; and of that under Zorobabel in the month Adar, in 
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more wonderful and more glorious than those of the most fa- 
mous heroes recorded in profane history. He was no less emi- 
nent for virtue and religion. He died in battle with great ho- 
nour in the hundred and fifty-seventh year before Christ, hav- 
ing been general six years, and executed the office of high-priest 
three years, as Josephus says. 

Menelaus, the apostate high-priest, having been condemned 
to death by the young King Antiochus IV., or Eupator, son of 
Epiphanes, and smothered in ashes, Alcimus, an apostate of 
the race of Aaron, obtained of King Demetrius Soter (who by 
the murder of Antiochus Eupator, and his regent Lysias, had 
stept into the throne) the title of high-priest, and fought 
against Judas, and his religion and country. Onias, son of 
Onias IIL, to whom the high-priesthood belonged, upon the 
mtrusion of Alcimus, retired to Alexandria, and with leave of 
Ptolemy Philometer built a temple at Heliopolis in Egypt for 
the Hellenistical Jews in the year 169 before Christ. Alcimus 
being struck with a palsy, and carried off by a miserable death, 
Jonathan, the worthy brother of Judas Machabeus, who after 
his death had been chosen general of the people of God, was 
appointed lawful high-priest in the hundred and fifty-third year 
before Christ, and was succeeded in both those dignities by his 
virtuous and valiant brother Simon. The posterity of this last 
enjoyed the same, and are called the Asmonean prinees. His 
son and immediate successor, John Hircanus, discharged the 
functions of that double office with virtue, wisdom, and valour ; 
and added to his dominions Idumza, Samaria, and Galilee, 
His sons Aristobulus (during a short reign of one year) and 
Alexander Jannzus, about one hundred and seven years before 
Christ, assumed the regal diadem and title, but degenerated 
from the virtue of their ancestors; and from their time pride, 
hypocrisy, and luxury, began to overrun the Jewish state and 
nation, and to pave the way to the most grievous of all crimes, 
the crucifixion of the Son of God, by which that ungrateful 
people completed the measure of their iniquities. 

The servants of God equally triumphed, whether by a glo- 
rious death or by temporal victories in the cause of virtue.* 


* The name of Machabee was given to Judas by way of eminenec, and 
from him it passed to all those who took up arms, or who Cied for tha 
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Infinitely different was the miserable conflict which the perse- 
cutor sustained with himself in the terrible agonies of his un- 
happy death. Antiochus being much distressed for money, his 
treasury being always drained by his perpetual follies and ex- 
travagant expenses, he marched with fifty thousand men be- 
yond the Euphrates in quest of spoils; but attempting to plun- 
der a rich temple in Persepolis, and afterwards another at 
Elymais,(1) he was in both places repulsed by the inhabitants. 
Wherefore he fled with great grief and shame towards Babylonia, 
and met on the road about Ecbatana an express with news that 
Judas had defeated Lysias, taken his fortresses in Judea, and 
exterminated the idol which he had set up. Swelling with 
anger, he said he would march straight to Jerusalem, and make 
it a sepulchre of the Jews. In this fit of rage he commanded 
his chariot to be driven with the utmost speed, and without 
stopping. He had no sooner done speaking than God struck 
him with an incurabk disease, and » dreadful pain in his bowels 
came upon him, and bitter torments of the inner parts. Still 
breathing revenge in his rage against the Jews, and travelling 
in great haste, he fell from his chariot, and his body was griev- 
ously bruised. Then he, who seemed to himself to command 
the waves of the sea, and to be raised above the condition of 


(1) 1 Mach. vi. 2; 2 Mach. ix. 2, 


eS ee 
Jewish religion in this persecution, especially the seven brothers mar 
tyrs. The etymology of this word is more uncertain, as the name is no 
where extant in the original Hebrew or Syriac; nor is it known whether 


the middle letter be 1, > or P- Some derive the word from the He- 


brew TTI9T72, Maccahabeh, hid: others from Makkabah, a cavern: be 
cause these holy men were at first, lurkers in caverns. Many deduce 
the name from the four initial letters of those four words of the eleventh 


verse of the fifteenth chapter of Exod. T11. MOND Mand. ‘nN, Mi 
eamoca baelim Jehovah ; ‘* Who is like to thee, O Lord, among the gods ?” 
which words these heroes of religion are said to have embroidered on their 
standards.and shields. See Rabbi Isaac, Sixtus of Sienna, Genebrard, and 
Grotius. Calmet derives it from the words, Makke bejah, ‘‘ Striking or 
conquering in the Lord.” The saints in the Old Law are saved by the same 
faith which we more explicitly confess; they believed in Christ to come; 
we believe in him already come. The words are changed, Our Redeemer 
will come, and He is come, as St. Austin frequently observes; but tho 
object of this faith is the same. Nor could any man ever be saved but 
by supernatural faith in this Redeemer. Many saints of the Old Law 
were commemorated in the Roman Martyrology: churches in some places, 
particularly at Venice, are dedicated to God in their honour. The lives 
of the saints in the Old Testament are elegantly compiled in French. 


man, being cast down to the ground was carried in a litter, 
worms swarmed out of his body, and his flesh fell off; 
and the man, who, a little before, thought he could reach 
to the stars, no man could endure to carry, by reason of 
the intolerable stench of his body which was noisome to the 
whole army; and whén he was not able to bear the smell 
of his own flesh, and great grief came upon him, he called for 
all his friends, and said tothem: “ Sleep is gone from my eyes, 
and Iam fallen away, and my heart is cast down through 
anxiety. And I said in my heart: Into what tribulation am 
I come, and into what floods of sorrow, wherein I now am ? 
I who was pleasant and beloved in my power ; but now I re- 
member the evils that I did in Jerusalem. I know that for this 
cause these evils have found mes and behold I perish with 
great grief in a strange land.(1) He promised to make Jeru- 
salem a free city, and to favour it with the most honourable pri- 
vileges, equal to those which the commonwealth of Athens en- 
joyed; to adorn the temple with great gifts, increase the holy 
vessels, and allow out of his revenues the charges belonging to 
the sacrifices ; also that he would become a Jew, and go through 
every place of the earth, and declare the power of God; but 
his repentance was only founded on temporal motives. Where- 
_ fore the Holy Ghost says of him: This wicked man prayed to 
the Lord, of whom he was not like to obtain merey.(2) He 
died one hundred and sixty years before the Christian era. 
See 2 Mach. v. vi. vii. Joseph ]. de Imperio Rationis. Guyon, 
t. 7 Univ. Hist. t. 10. p. 275. Calmet on the Machabees. F. 
Berruyer, t. 7. The feast of the Seven Machabees and their 
mother was celebrated on the Ist of August in the first ages of 
the church, as may be seen by very ancient Calendars, especi- 
ally that of Carthage.(3) Also by those of the Syrians, Ara- 
bians, and other Orientals.(4) We have panegyrics in honour 
of these Martyrs by SS. Greg. Naz. Chrysost. August, Gaudent, 
and Leo the Great. 


SS. FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY, VV. MM. 
TueseE three holy sisters suffered many torments and a crue! 


(1) 1 Mach. vi. 10—13. (2) 2 Mach. ix. 13. 
3) Ap. Jos. Assemani, Bibl. Orient. (4) Ap, Ruinart et Bolland. 
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death for the faith at Rome, in the reign of Adrian. St. So- 
phia, their mother, gave them these names out of devotion, and 
her love of the theological virtues. She trained them up in 
most perfect sentiments of religion and piety, rejoiced exceed- 
Ingly to see them honoured with the crown of martyrdom, and 
exhorted them in their conflict. She served God in holy widow- 
hood, and died in peace. She is commemorated on the 30th of 
September. The names of these saints have been always fa- 
mous both in the Eastern and Western churches. 


ST ETHELWOLD, BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, C. 


T'ars saint was nobly born, and a native of Winchester. Being 
moved in his youth with an ardent desire totally to devote him- 
self to the divine service, he for some time made it his most 
earnest request to the Father of lights, that he might find an ex- 
perienced guide in the paths of salvation. He met with this 
director in the great St. Dunstan, then abbot of Glastenbury, 
to whom he addressed himself, and received from his hands the 
monastic habit. Knowing that heavenly wisdom is an inesti- 
mable treasure, to purchase which we must sell all things and 
exert our whole strength, he bid adieu to all other thoughts and 
pursuits, and never ceased to sigh, to pray, to weep, and to 
labour, with all the ardour of his soul, that he might be so 
happy as to obtain so great a good, to which God himself vouch- . 
safes, in his mercy, to invite us. The earnestness with which 
he sought daily to improve his soul in perfect virtue, was the 
surest mark how much the Holy Ghost already reigned in his 
heart. At the same time his zeal for knowledge made him em- 
brace every branch of the sacred sciences with so much the 
greater ardour as these studies were become his essential duty. 
St. Dunstan, after some time, made him dean of his monks. In 
947, king Edred* rebuilt and richly endowed the abbey of 
Abingdon in Berkshire, which had formerly been founded by 
king Cissa, in 675, and augmented by Ina. Ethelwold was ap- 
pointed abbot of this great monastery, which he rendered a per- 
fect model of regular discipline, and a nursery of other like es- 

* King Edred measured with his own hand the ground for the founda. 


tion and site of this noble abbey, and gave a great treat of hydromel tae 
\is nobles and others in the same place on that oceasion. 
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tablishments. He procured from Corbie a master of church 
music, and sent Osgar to Fleury, a monastery which at that 
time surpassed all others in the reputation of strict observance 
of the most perfect monastic discipline. The fury of the Danes 
had made such havoc of religious houses, that no monks were 
then left in all England except in the two monasteries of Glas- 
tonbury and Abingdon, as the historian of this latter place, pub- 
lished by Wharton, testifies; and the education of youth, and 
every other support of learning and virtue were almost banished 
by the ravages of those barbarians. These deplorable circum-~ 
stances awaked the zeal of the virtuous, especially of St. Dun- 
stan, St. Ethelwold, and St. Oswald. These three also set them- 
selves with great industry to restore learning.(1) 

St. Ethelwold was consecrated bishop of Winchester by St. 
Dunstan. The disorders and ignorance which reigned among 
some of the clergy of England occasioned bv the Danish devas- 
tations, produced a scandalous violation of some of the canons. 
Kthelwold found these evils obstinate and past recovery among 
the disorderly secular canons of the cathedral of Winchester. 
Wherefore he expelled them, allotting to each of them a part of 
their prebends for their annual subsistence, and placing monks 
fron: Abingdon in their room, with whom he kept choir as their 
hishop and abbot.* Three of the former canons took the mo- 


(1) See Elfrich, a learned disciple of Ethelwold, Pref. in Gramat . 


Saxon. 


* Bishop Burnet leads his readers into a gross mistake when he repre. 
sents naost of our cathedral churches to have been converted into priories 
of monks by St. Dunstan, St. Ethelwold, and St. Oswald, under the 
authority of King Edgar. These three zealous bishops restored many 
monasteries as a means te establish the studies of literature and religion, 
which the depredations of the northern barbarians had exceedingly im- 
paired; and at that time our universities are no where mentioned, and 
in whatever state some may presume one or both of them then to have 
been, their schools must certainly have been at too low an ebb sufficiently 
to answer these purposes. As to our cathedral churches, the monks 
were only introduced into two in the reign of King Edgar, namely those 
of Winchester and Worcester, as Mr. Harmar (that is, Henry Wharton) 
takes notice, in his Specimen of Errors and Defects in Burnet's History 
of the Reformation, p. 12. The Normans after the Conquest, not only 
advanced their own new nobility in every part of the kingdom, and com- 
mitted to them the strongholds and castles; but also, wherever it was 
possible, brought in their own churchmen, suspecting the affections of 
the oll English before their government had taken root among them. 
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nastic habit and continued to serve God in'that churth. The 
year following St. Ethelwold expelled the seculars out of the 
new monastery of Winchester, and placed there monks with an 
abbot. He repaired the nunnery dedicated to the Virgin Mary 
in the same city, and bought of the king the lands and ruins of 
the great nunnery of St. Audry in the isle of Ely, which had 
been burnt by the Danes a hundred years before; and he 
erected on the same spot a sumptuous abbey of monks, which 
king Edgar exceedingly enriched, as is related by Thomas of 
Ely. He likewise purchased the ruins of Thorney in Cam- 
bridgeshire, which he restored in like manner about the year 
970.* He assisted and directed Adulph to buy the ruins of 
Peter orough abbey, and rebuilt the same in a most sumptuous 
manner. The foundation of this house was laid by Peada, the 
first Christian king of the Mercians, in 646 ; but it was finished 
by that king’s brothers Wulphere and Ethelred, and their de- 
vout virgin sisters Kineburg and Kinewith, who were there in- 
terred. This abbey, after having flourished two hundred years 
in great reputation for piety. was destroyed by the Danes in 
870. Adulph, chancellor to king Edgar, having buried his 
only son, who died in his infancy in 960, gave his whole estate 
to this house,t took the monastic habit in it, and was chosen the 


Under these first Norman kings were most of the cathedral priories 
erected in England. The bishopric of Ely was, in its original foundation, 
fixed in that great monastery by Pope Paschal II. in the reign of Henry I. in 
1108; that is, a hundred and forty years after King Edgar. Monks were 
placed in the cathedral of Canterbury in the beginning of the eleventh 
century, and in the course of the same were introduced into some other 
cathedrals. At the dissolution of monasteries, nine cathedrals were 
monasteries of Benedictin monks, namely, Canterbury, Winchester, 
Durham, Worcester, Rochester, Ely, Norwich, Bath, and Coventry ; 
and that of Carlisle was a priory of regular canons. Fuller and Whar- 
tén take notice that monks were never settled in half the cathedrals of 
England. See Harmer, loc. cit. and Dr. Brown Willis’s History of Ca. 
thedral Priories. , 

* Thorney abbey was founded in a place called Ankerige, from a great 
number of cells of anchorets, who lived here before the Danish depreda- 
tions. (Dugdale On Embanking, p. 360; Leland,Collect. t.1, pp. 8, 28.) 
The western nave of Thorney church is standing, and serves for the use 
of the parish. — : 

+ This abbey was dedicated in honour of St. Peter, and being encom- 

assed with a wall, like a city, by Abbot Kenulph, it was called Peter- 
rough, says Malmesbury. In the dissolution of monasteries, King 
Henry VIII. dealt more favourably with this than with any other, out of 
regard to his virtuous queen, Catharine, who lies buried in thie church, 


- 
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first abbot. St. Etkelwold, who laboured so strenuously to pro- 

gate the divine honour, and the sanctification of others, was 
always solicitous and zealous, in the first place, to adorn his own 
soul with all virtues, and to make himself in all things a sacri- 
fice agreeable to God; for it is only the humility and charity 
of the heart that give a value to exterior actions ; without these, 
to give our goods to the poor, and our bodies to the flames, 
would not avail us. The fervour of devotion and compunction 
must be always nourished and increased in the breast, or it 
grows slack, as an arrow shot from a bow loses by degrees its 
force, and at length falls to the ground. In our saint, the fer- 
vent exercise of interior devotion, and the practice of exterior 
actions of virtue, mutually supported and gave strength to each 
other. He rested from his labours on the lst of August 984, 
and was buried in the cathedral of Winchester, on the south 
side of the high altar. Authentic proofs of miracles wrought 
through his intercession having been made, his body was taken 
up and solemnly deposited under the altar by St. Elphege, his 
immediate successor, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, and 
martyr. See his life written by Wolstan, his disciple, in Ma- 
billon, Act. Ben. Sec. 5. See also the histories of Glastenbury, 
Ely, and Abingdon monasteries. 


ST. PELLEGRINI OR PEREGRINUS, HERMIT, 


An Irish young prince of royal blood, who, after visiting the 
holy places in Palestine, led an austere eremitical life for forty- 
years in the chain of mountains near Modena in Italy. He 
died in 643. He is honoured among the patrons of the country 
of Modena and Lucca, and from him that chain of the Appen- 
nine hills is called Monti di S. Pellegrini. See Colgan in MSS. 
ad. 1, Aug. and Dempster, in his Etruria Regalis, printed at 


with no other inscription than that of Katherina R. still to be seen. Not- 
withstanding his divorce, he could not smother his esteem for her sincere 
piety, and for her sake spared this stately building, converting the mo- 
nastery into a bishopric; and the church is one of the finest cathedrals 
in England, though it suffered exceedingly from the forces of Oliver 
Cromwell in 1643. Mary queen of Scots was buried in tre same church ; 
but her body was afterwards removed to Westminster Al bey, by her sor 
James I, who caused a monument to be there erected to her memory, 
though, after the most diligent search, no account of this removal can 
be found in the archives of this church, as Mr. Widmore assures us. 
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Florence in 1723, in 2 vols. folio, at the expense of Ir. 
Thomas Coke, atterwards Earl of Leicester. 


AUGUST If. 


SAINT STEPHEN, POPE AND MARTYR. 
See the Pontificals, and the works of St. Cyprian, &c.; also Tillemont, 
t. 11; Orsi, t. 3, b. 7. 
A. D. 257. 


St StepHen was by birth a Roman, and being promoted to 
holy orders, was made arehdeacon of that church under the holy 
popes and martyrs St. Cornelius and St. Lucius. The latter 
going to martyrdom recommended him to his clergy for his 
successor. He was accordingly chosen pope on the 3d of 
May, 253, and sat four years, two months, and twenty-one 
days. Soon after his election, he was called to put a stop to 
the havoc which certain wolves, under the name and habit of 
pastors, threatened to make in the churches of Gaul and Spain. 
Marcian, bishop of Aries (in which see he seems to have suc- 
ceeded St. Regulus, immediate successor of St. Trophimus), 
embraced the error of Novatian, and, upon the inhuman maxim 
of that murderer of souls, refused the communion, that is, ab- 
solution, to many penitents even in the article of death. Faus- 
tinus, bishop of Lyons, and other Gaulish prelates, sent infor- 
mations and complaints against him to St. Stephen and St. 
Cyprian : to the first, on account of the superior authority and 
jurisdiction of his see; to the other, on account of the great 
reputation of his sanctity, eloquence, and remarkable zeal 
against the Novatians. St. Cyprian having no jurisdiction over 
Arles, could do no more than join the Gaulish Catholics in 
stirring up the zeal of St. Stephen to exert his authority, and 
not suffer an obstinate heretic to disturb the peace of those 
churches to the destruction of souls. This he did by a letter 
to St. Stephen, in which he says,(1) “It is necessary that you 

(1) S. Cypr. ep. 67. Pam. 68. Fello. See Ganpred’s Histoire de 
Provence. Gallia Christ. Nov. t. 1, p. 552. Hist. Littér. de la Fr. t. I, 


Pe Longueval Hist. de l’Egl. ’ Gallicane. Dupin de Antiqu. Eccl. 
pi. 
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despatch away ample letters to our fellow-bishops in Gaul, that 
they no longer suffer the obstinate Marcian to insult our col- 
lege. Write to that province, and to the people of Arles, that 
Marcian being excommunicated, a successor may be provided 
for his see. Acquaint us, if you please, who is made bishop 
of Arles in the room of Marcian, that we may know to whom 
we are to send letters of communion, and to direct our 
brethren.” Though the letters of St. Stephen on this head have 
not reached us, we cannot doubt but by his order every thing 
here mentioned was carried into execution ; for, in the ancient 
list of the bishops of Arles published by Mabillon, the name of 
Marcian does not occur. 

An affair of no less consequence happened in Spain. Basi- 
lides, bishop of Merida, and Martialis, bishop of Leon and 
Astorga, had fallen into the crime of the Libellatici, that is, to 
save their lives in the persecution had purchased for money libelz 
of safety from the persecutors as if they had sacrificed to idols 
For this and other notorious crimes Martialis was deposed in a 
synod, and Basilides was so intimidated that he voluntarily 
resigned his see. Sabinus was placed in that of Basilides, and 
Felix in that of Martialis, Basilides soon after repented of 
what he had done, went to Rome, and imposing upon St. Ste- 
phen, was admitted by him to communion as a colleague in the 
episcopal Order; which was the more easy as no sentence of 
deposition had passed in his case. Returning into Spain with 
letters of the pope in his favour, he was received in the same 
rank by some of the bishops; and Martialis, encouraged by his 
example, presumed to claim the same privilege. The Spanish 
bishops consulted St. Cyprian what they ought to do with re- 
gard to the two delinquents, and that learned prelate answered: 
that persons notoriously guilty of such crimes were, by the 
canons, utterly disqualified for presiding in the Church of 
Christ, and offering sacrifices to God; that the election and 
wrdination of their two successors having been regular and 
valid, they could not be rescinded or made null; and lastly, 
that the pope’s letters were obreptitious, and obtained by fraud 
and a suppression of the truth, consequently were null. ‘“ Ba- 
silides,” says he, “ going to Rome, there imposed upon our 
colleague Stephen, living at a distance and ignorant of the 
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truth that was concealed from him, All this only tends to ac- 
cumulate the crimes of Basilides, rather than to abolish the 
remembrance of them; since, to his former account, hereby is 
added the guilt of endeavouring to circumvent the pastors of 
the Church.(1) He lays the blame not on him who had been 
imposed upon, but Basilides, who fraudulently gained “access 
to him.” We know no more of this affair; but cannot doubt 
that the pope (whose jurisdiction none of the parties disclaimed) 
was better informed, and the proceedings of the Spanish bishops 
confirmed. 

The controversy concerning the rebaptigation of heretics gave 
St. Stephen much more trouble. It was the constant doctrine 
of the Catholic Church, that baptism given in the evangelical 
words, that is, in the name of the three persons of the Holy 
Trinity, is valid, though it be conferred by a heretic. This 
was the practice even of the African Church till Agrippinus, 
bishop of Carthage, in the close of the second century, changed 
it, fifty years before St. Cyprian, as St. Austin and Vincent of 
Lerins testify ; and St. Cyprian himself only appeals to a coun- 
cil held by Agrippinus for the origin of his pretended tradi- 
tion.(2) St. Cyprian, in three African councils, decreed, ac- 
cording to this principle, that baptism given by a heretic is 
always null and invalid; which decision he founds in this false 
principle, that no one can receive the Holy Ghost by the hands 
of one who does not himself possess him in his soul. Which 
false reasoning would equally prove that no one in mortal sin 
can validly administer any sacrament; but Christ is the prin- 
cipal, though invisible minister in the administration of the 
sacraments; and though both faith and the state of grace be 
required in him who confers any sacrament, not to incur the 
guilt of sacrilege; yet neither is required for the validity. St. 
Cyprian sums up all the arguments which he thought might 
serve his purpose in his letter to Jubaianus, written in 256. 
Many bishops of Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Phrygia, having at 
their head Firmilian, the learned bishop of Cesarea, and He- 
lenus of Tarsus, fell in with the Africans, and maintained the 

(1) S. Cyr. ep. 68, Pam. 67. Fello. See Cenni, Antiqu. Eccl. Hisp. 


and Dupin, de Antiq. Eccl. Discipl. 
' (2) &. Cyper. ep. 73, ad Jubaian. n. 3. 
VOL. VUL D 
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same error. All the partisans of this practice falsely imagined 
it to‘be-a point, not of faith, which is every where invariable, 
‘but of mere discipline, in which every church might be allowed 
to ‘follow its own rule or Jaw.* §t. Cyprian and Firmilian 
carried on the dispute with too great warmth, the latter espe- 
cially, who spoke of St. Stephen in an unbecoming manner. 
If such great and holy men could be betrayed into anger, and 
‘biassed ‘by prepossession, how much ought we sinners to watch 
over our‘hearts against passion, and mistrust our own judg- 
‘ment! The respect which is due to their name and virtue 
obliges us to draw a veil over this fault, as St. Austin often 


puts us in mind, who, speaking of Firmilian, says: “I will. 


not touch upon what he let fall in his anger against Stephen.” 
The pope, who saw the danger which threatened the Church 


* Some moderns have made the numbers of those who were engaged in 
this error with St. Cyprian much greater than the truth. It is false that 
the Asiatics generally favoured it, which can only be true of some 
bishops of Cappadocia, and certain neighbouring countries. ‘Fhose are 
grossly mistaken who reckoned Dionysius of Alexandria, with the Egyp- 
tian bishops, among the abettors of this error. Had he been on St. 
Cyprian’s side, he could never have been a mediator between the two 
parties. St. Austin knew their number when he said: ‘‘ Are we to 
believe fifty Orientals, and seventy or a few more Africans, against so 
many thousands?” See Petitdidier in his Remarks upon Du Pin’s 
Bibliothéque; Tillem.:in 8. Cypr. § 44. 

¢ ‘‘ Que in Stephanum irritatus effudit, retractare nolo. S. Aug. 1. 
5, de Bapt. c. 25, p. 158. It is necessary here to make two remarks, 
First, that none of those who maintained what they called a point of dis. 
cipline against St. Stephen, ever called in question the supremacy of the 
apostolic see of ‘Rome, which St, Cyprian strongly asserts in many places 
of his works; and Firmilian, who in the heat of the contest was inclined 
to blame St. Stephen’s words, calls it boasting that he should maintain 
the pre-eminence of his see, yet does not deny it, which in the temper in 
which he wrote he would most certainly have done, if he could have 
found the least colour for it. ‘‘ Stephen boasts,” says he, ‘‘ of the rank 
and eminence of his see, and alleges his succession to the chair of Peter, 
upen whom the foundations of the church were Jaid. (Firmil. ep. ad 
Cypr. inter Cyprianicos, 75.) . A second remark is, that the pope never 
proceeded to pronounce any excommunication or other sentence against 
these bishops, or they would never have stood out against a censure in 
which the whole church acquiesced. Nay, St. Austin was willing to 
persuade himself that they afterwards laid aside their prej udices, and 
embraced the truth. He often repeats that their eminent labours and 
charity atoned for this fault. Writing of St. Cyprian, he says: ‘* His 
charity covered that sot in the whiteness of his holy soul.” (1. 1, de 
bapt. c. 19). And again: ‘*Thaf fault was compensated by the 
ea of his charity, and was purged by the axe of his passion,” 

x | 
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under the colour of zeal for its purity and unity, and an aver- 
sion from heresy, opposed himself as a rampart for the house 
of God, declaring that no innovation is to be allowed, but 
that the tradition of the Church, derived from the apostles, is 
to be inviolably maintained. He even threatened to cut off the 
patrons of the novelty from the communion of the Church. But 
St. Dionysius of Alexandria interceded by letters, and procured 
a respite, as Eusebius mentions.(1) 

St. Stephen suffered himself patiently to be traduced as a 
favourer of heresy in approving heretical baptism, being insen- 
sible to all personal injuries, not doubting but those great men, 
who, by amistaken zeal, were led astray, would, when the heat 
of disputing should have subsided, calmly open their eyes to 
the truth. Thus by his zeal he preserved the integrity of 
faith, and by his toleration and forbearance saved many souls 
from the danger of shipwreck. ‘ Stephen,” says St. Austin,(2) 
“thought of excommunicating them; but being endued with 
the bowels of holy charity, he judged it better to abide in 
union. The peace of Christ overcame in their hearts.”* Of 


(1) Hist. 1. 7, c. 5. (2) L. 5, de Bapt. c. 21. 


* Nothing can be more unjust than with some Protestants to tax this 
good pope with pride, haughtiness, and obstinacy on this occasion, in 
which his meekness, charity, and zeal excited the admiration of the most 
illustrious fathers of the church. 

It is a no less notorious slander of Blondel, Launoy, Du Pin, and 
Basnage, that St. Stephen fell into the opposite error to that which he 
condemned, and maintained that any baptism conferred by heretics is 
valid, even though administered. by those who corrupted the form, and 
entirely omitted the invocation of the three persons of the Holy Trinity. 
But Eusebius, |. 7, c. 3; St. Austin in many places, as l. 5, de bapt. c. 
23, 1. 3, contr.; Crescon. c. 3, &c.; St. Jerom, Dial. contr. Lucif. ; 
Vincent of Lerins, c. 9; Facundus Hermian. 1. 10, c. 3, &c., unani- 
mously aver, that St. Stephen maintained the apostolical tradition, and 
‘he doctrine of the church, which was afterwards solemnly defined and 
canonized by the great councils of Arles and Nice. It is objected, first, 
that the bishop Jubaianus, an advocate with St. Cyprian for the rebapti- 
zation of heretics, found a letter, in which the baptism of the Marcionites 
was allowed valid, which the council of Constantinople rejected; because 
in it the essential form was corrupted. But those heretics might have 
used at first a valid form, as they often changed both their discipline and 
heir doctrine. Neither does it appear probable that this letter could 
have been anonymous, had it been written by St. Stephen. 

It is urged, secondly, by Du Pin, &c., that St. Cyprian,ep. 73 and 74, 
understood St. Stephen’s decree of the baptism of all manner of heretics, 
‘from whatever heresy they came.” But no man’s opinion can be 
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this contest, the jadicious Vincent of Lerins(1) gives the fol- 
lowing account: “ When all cried out against the novelty, and 
the priests every where opposed it in proportion to every one’s 
zeal, then Pope Stephen, of blessed memory, bishop of the 
apostolic see, stood up, with his other colleagues against it, but 
he in a signal manner above the rest, thinking it fitting, I be- 
lieve, that he should go beyond them as much by the ardour of 
his faith as he was raised above them by the authority of his 
see. In his letter to the church of Africa he thus decrees: ‘ Let 
no innovation be introduced ; but let that be observed which ts 
handed down to us by tradition’ The prudent and holy man 
understood that the rule of piety admits nothing new, but that 


(1) Common. c. 9. See Ant. Sandini’s Niss. 7, ad Histor. Pontif. 
Rom. p. 61; Alex. Herdt’s Discordia concors inter Steph. et Cypr. 


learned from an adversary, who often imputes to him consequences 
which he condemns, St..Stephen’s decree contained only this short de- 
termination: ‘* Let nothing be changed, but let the ancient tradition be 
maintained,” as Vineent of Lerins gives it. Nor can he be understood of 
those heresies which do not observe the essential form; for Firmilian 
himself sufficiently clears this difficulty by saying that Stephen admitted 
the baptism of heretics ‘‘in which the Trinity of names of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost was invoked,” ep. 75, n. 7. He subjoins the fol- 
lowing. example:—He says that twenty years before this, a certain 
woman started up in Africa, who, in fits of enthusiasm, pretended to the 
gift of prophecy, and was so far under the power of the devil that she 
deceived the brethren for a great while, performed many strange and 
wonderful feats, and at last undertook to bring on an earthquake; for 
the devil being a subtle and cunning spirit, says Firmilian, he may 
sometimes foresee that there will be an earthquake, and then pretend 
that he will bring it about. He also made this woman go barefoot over 
frozen snow, in a very cold winter, without receiving any harm. But 
one of our exorcists, says this author, a man of an approved character, 
py the importunity of several of the brethren, inspired with the grace of 
God, withstood the wicked spirit, and proved him to be what he was. 
This woman had presumed to celebrate the eucharist, and thus to offer 
sacrifice to the Lord in the usual mysterious rite; she likewise baptized 
several persons, using the known and proper interrogatories. ‘* Will 
Stephen approve this baptism,” says Firmilian, ‘‘ because there was no 
defect as to the article of the Trinity? Symbolum Trinitatis. Can the 
patrons of heretical baptisms proceed so far as to affirm, that the devil 
himself ‘may confer the grace of baptism in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost?” ‘To this, St. Stephen would have 
answered, that the woman could not validly confer baptism, if by the 
*nfluence of the devil or otherwise she was out of her senses; much lese 
could the devil be the minister of a sacrament, This passage in an ad. 
versary is a convincing proof that St. Stephen spoke of baptism in which 
every thing which is required in point of form is observed; and in nar- 
ticular as to the invocation of the Trinity. 
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all things are to be deliyered down to our posterity with the 
same fidelity with which they were reeeived; and that it is our 
duty to follow religion, and not make religion follow us; for 
the proper characteristic of a modest and sober Christian is, not 
to impose his own conceits upon posterity, but te make his own 
imaginations bend to the wisdom of those that went before him. 
What then was the issue of this grand affair, but that which 
is usual ?—antiquity kept possession, and novelty was ex- 
ploded.” 

St. Stephen died on the 2nd of August, 257, and was buried 
in the cemetery of Calixtus. He is styled a martyr in the Sa- 
eramentary of St. Gregory the Great, and in the ancient Mar- 
tyrologies which bear the name of St.Jerom. The persecution 
of Valerian was raised in the year 257, and in it St. Stephen 
could not fail to be sought out as the principal victim. The 
acts of his martyrdom deserve some regard, as Tillemont ob- 
serves. ‘They are esteemed genuine by Baronius and Berti.(1) 
This latter shows the exceptions made to their authority by 
Basnage, to be altogether founded in mistakes. These acts 
relate that the saint was beheaded by the pursuivants whilst 
he was sitting in his pontifical chair, which was buried with 
his body, and is still shown as stained with his blood. The re- 
lies were translated to Pisa in 1682, and are there venerated in 
the great church which bears his name. But his head is kept 
with great respect at Cologn. 

Not only bishops, but all superiors, are Christ’s vicegerents, 
and are bound to be mindful of their charge, for which thew 
will be demanded a rigorous aecount. How many such live as 
if they had only their own souls to ike care of; yet think 
themselves good Christians? Few have the light, the courage, 
the charity, and the zeal necessary for such a charge ; and many 
through sloth, self-love, or a passion for pleasure, eampany, 
vanity, and the world. neglect various obligations of their state. 
{t will be a false plea for such to allege at the last day, that they 
have kept well their own vineyard, whilst they have suffered 
other: under their care to be overgrown with briara and weeds. 


(1) Laur. Berti, Diss. Hist. t. 2, p. 170, 
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ST. ETHELDRITHA, VIRGIN, 
CALLED ALSO ALFRIDA. 


Spe was daughter of Offa, king of the Mercians in England, 
and of Queen Quindreda. Having refused to marry Ethelbert, 
king of the East-angles, from an ardent desire of consecrating 
herself entirely to God, she quitted the court, and retired to 
a small cell near Croyland, in Lincolnshire, where she lived 
during the space of forty years. Several miracles gave testi- 
mony of her eminent sanctity ; and assiduous prayer, accom- 
panied with the practice of other Christian virtues, rendered 
her worthy of the society of angels, to which God was pleased 
to remove her about the year 834. Her relics were lost during 
the ravages of the Danes. See her acts; also Ingulphus, 
Bromton, and F. Bosch, the Bollandist, t. 1, Aug. p. 171. 


AUGUST III. 
THE INVENTION OF ST. STEPHEN, 


OR THE DISCOVERY OF HIS RELICS. 


From the authentic relation of Lucian, and from St. Austin, Evodius, 
&e. Tillemont, t. 2, p. 9. Orsi, 1. 25, n. 118, t. 11, p. 218. 
Fleury, |. 23, n. 22, t. 5, p. 425. 

Tats second festival, in honour of the holy protomartyr St. 

Stephen, was instituted by the church on the occasion of the 

discovery of his precious remains. His body lay long concealed, 

whilst the glory of his sanctity shone both in heaven and on 
earth. The very remembrance of the place of his burial had 
been blotted out of the minds of men, and his relics lay covered 
under the ruins of an old tomb, in a place twenty miles from 

Jerusalem, called Caphargamala, that is, borough of Gamaliel, 

where stood a church which was served by a venerable priest 

named Lucian. In the year 415, in the tenth consulship of 

Honorius, and the sixth of Theodosius the Younger, on Friday 

the 3d of December, about nine o’ clock at night, Lucian was 

sleeping in his bed, in the baptistery, where he commonly lay, 
in ordor to guard tne sacred vessels of the church. Being half 
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awake, he saw a tall comely old man of a venerable aspect, 
with a:'tong white beard, clothed in a white garment, edged 
w th small plates-of gold, marked with crosses, and holding a 
go. ‘en wand in-his hand. This person approached Lucian, and 
call: .¢ him thrice by his nante, bid him go to Jerusalem, and 
tell bishop John to come‘and open the tombs in which his re- 
mains, and those of certain other setvants of Christ lay, that 
through their means God might open to many the gates of his 
clemency. Lucian ‘asked his name? ‘I am,” said he, “ Gama- 
hel, who instructed Paul’ the apostle in the law; and on the 
east side of the monument lieth Stephen who was stoned by the 
Jews without the north gate. His body was left there exposed 
one day and one night; but was not touched by birds or beasts, 
I exhorted :the faithful to carry it off in the night-time, which 
when they had done, I caused it to be carried secretly to my 
house in the country, where I celebrated his funeral rites forty 
days, and then caused his body to’be laid in my own tomb to 
the eastward. Nicodemus, who came to Jesus by night, lieth 
there in another coffin: He was excommunicated by the Jews 
for following Christ, and banished-out of Jerusalem. Where- 
upon I received him into my house in the country, and there 
maintained him to the end of his life; after his death I buried 
him honourably near Stephen.. I likewise buried there my son 
Abibas, who died: before: meat the age of twenty years. His 
body is in the third coffin which stands higher up, where I my- 
self was also interred after my death. My wife Ethna, and my 
eldest son Semelias, who were not willing to embrace the faith 
of Christ, were buried im another ground, called Capharsemalia.” 
Lucian, fearing to pass for an impostor if he was too credulous, 
prayed, that if the vision was from God, he might be favoured 
with it a second and a third time; and he continued to fast 
on bread and water. On the Friday following Gamaliel ap- 
peared again to him in the same form as before, and commanded 
him to obey. As emblems of the relics he brought and showed 
Lucian four baskets, three of gold and one of silver. The 
golden baskets were full of roses; two of white and one of red 
roses ; the silver basket was full of saffron of a most delicious 
smell. Lucian asked what these were? Gamaliel said: “ They 
are our relics, The red roses represent Stephen, who heth c° 
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the entrance of the sepulchre; the second basket Nicodemus, 
who is near the door; the silver basket represerita my son Abi-- 
bas, who departed this life without stain ; his basket is contigu-. 
ous to mine.” Having said this he disappeared. Lucian then 
awaked, gave thanks to God, and continued his fasts. In the 
_ third week, on the same day, and at the same hour, Gamaliel 
appeared again to him, and with threats upbraided him with his 
neglect, adding, that the drought which then afflicted the world, 
would be removed only by his obedience, and the discovery of 
their relics. Lucian being now terrified, promised he would no 
longer defer it. 

After this last vision, he repaired to Jerusalem, and laid the 
whole affair before bishop John, who wept for joy, and bid him. 
go and search for the relics, which the bishop concluded would 
be found under a heap of small stones, which lay in a field near 
his church. Lucian said he imagined the same thing, and re- 
turning to his borough, summoned the inhabitants to meet the 
next day in the morning, in order to search under the heap of 
stones. As Lucian was going the morning following to see the 
place dug up, he was met by Migetius, a monk of a pure and 
holy life, who told him, that Gamaliel had appeared to him, and 
bade him inform Lucian that they laboured in vain in that 
place. ‘* We were laid there,” said he, “ at the time of our fune- 
ral obsequies, according to the ancient custom; and that heap of 
stones was a mark of the mourning of our friends. Seareh else- 
where, in a place called Debatalia. In effect,” said Migetius, 
continuing the relation of his vision, “ I found myself ona sud- 
den in the same field, where I saw a neglected ruinous tomb, 
and in it three beds adorned with gold; in one of them more 
elevated than the others, lay two men, an old man and a young 
one, and one in each of the other beds.” Lucian having heard 
Migetius’s report, praised God for having another witness of 
his revelation, and having removed to no purpose the heap of 
stones, went to the other place. In digging up the earth here 
three coffins or chests were found, as above mentioned, whereon 
were engraved these words in very large characters: Cheliel, 
Nasuam, Gamaliel, Abibas. The two first are the Syriac 
names of Stephen, or erowned, and Nicodemus, or victory of 
the people. Lucian sent immediately to acquaint bishop Jobn 
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with this. He was then at the council of Diospolis, and taking 
along with him Eutonius, bishop of Sebaste, and Eleutherius, 
bishop of Jericho, came tothe place. Upon the opening of St. 
Stephen’s coffin the earth shook, and there came out of the 
coffin such an agreeable odour, that no one remembered to have 
ever smelt any thing like it. There was a vast multitude of 
people assembled in that place, among whom were many per- 
sons afflicted with divers distempers; of whom seventy-three 
recovered their health upon the spot. Some were freed from 
evil spirits, others cured of scrophulous tumours of various kinds, 
others of fevers, fistulas, the bloody flux, the falling sickness, 
head-aches, and pains in the bowels. They kissed the holy 
relics, and then shut them up. The bishop claimed those of St. 
Stephen for the church of Jerusalem, of which he had been dea- 
con; the rest were left at Caphargamala. The protomartyr’s 
body was reduced to dust, excepting the bones, which were 
whole, and in their natural situation. The bishop consented to 
leave a small portion of them at Caphargamala; the rest were 
carried in the coffin with singing of psalms and hymns to the 
church of Sion at Jerusalem. At the time of this translation 
there fell a great deal of rain, which refreshed the country after 
long drought. The translation was performed on the 26th of 
}December, on which day the church hath ever since honoured 
the memory of St. Stephen, commemorating the discovery of 
his relics on the 3rd of August, probably on account of the de- 
dication of some church in honour of St. Stephen, perhaps that. 
of Ancona.* The history of this miraculous discovery and 

* The relics of St. Stephen were soon dispersed in many places, and 
God was pleased to glorify his divine name by many miracles wrought 
through their means, and the intercession of his servant. St. Austin 
relates, (Serm. 323, pp. 12, 78,) that a certain person who was present 
at the martyrdom of St. Stephen, picked up one of the stones that had 
struck his arm, and brought it afterwards to Ancona in Italy, where 
‘*from that time there began to be a memory (that is, an oratory) of St. 
Stephen,” says that father. When the Christians had the liberty to 
erect churches, a famous one in honour of St. Stephen was built, on this 
rare near Ancona, which is mentioned by St. Gregory. (Dial. 1. 1, 
c. 5, p. 24). 

After the discovery of his sacred relics, portions of them were brought, 
with great devotion, into Europe and Africa. Avitus, the Spanish 
priest, who then lived in Palestine, obtained of Lucian, out of the part 
which he had reserved for himself, some of the dust of the flesh, and a 


little portion of the small bones of the martyr, which he sent by Orosius 
who was then setting out with a view #@ Zeturn to Spain) to Palconius, 
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translation, written by Lucian himself, and trarslated inte 
Latin by Avitus, a Spanish priest, (native of Braga, then living 
at Jerusalem, an intimate friend of St.. Jerom,) is published by 
the Benedictin monks in the appendix to the seventh tome of 


bishop of Braga, his native place, to be a comfort to that church under 
the calamities which were brought upon it by the incursions of the Van- 
dals and Goths. Paul Orosius, a native, and a learned pricst, of Tarra- 
gon, went first into Africa to consult St. Austin, and afterwards into 
Palestine, to advise with St. Jerom about certain difficult points of sacred 
literature; his name is famous in the writings of both those fathers. 
Orosius left Palestine in 416, and with his sacred treasure landed first in 
Africa, to pay a visit to St. Austin, and thence sailed to Minorca; but 
found it imposssible to go to Spain, by reason of the devastations of the: 
Goths. He therefore returned to Africa, where, by the advice of St.. 
Austin, he wrote, in seven books, a history of the world from its crea- 
tion, in a clear and manly style, chiefty to demonstrate against the Pa- 
gans that the calamities which the world then felt, were not to be attri-: 
buted to the neglect of their ancient superstitions ; to prove which he 
shows, that mankind had in all ages been frequently afflicted with the’ 
like. Orosius left his relics of St. Stephen in a church near Magone,. 
now Mahon, (one of the two ancient cities of that island, ) till they could 
be sent to the Bishop of Braga, with the letter of Avitus to him, which 
is still extant. Severus, the bishop of Minorca, came from Jammona,. 
now called Citadella, the other city, to Mahon, to reeeive the relics, and 
to hold conferences with the J ews, who were there very numerous. At 
the sight of the relics, and by the zeal of the Christians, five hundrea 
and forty of that obstinate people, with their patriarch Theodorus, were 
converted to the faith in eight days’ time, and demanded baptism. There 
were a few women among them who stood out for some days. The con-- 
verted Jews built a new chureh, not only at their own cost, but with 
their own hands.. The Bishop Severus wrote, in a circular letter, an 
account of this wonderful event, which is yet extant. 

On the very day that Evodius, bishop of Uzalis, read this letter of 
Severus to his flock, some of the martyr’s blood contained in-a vial, and 
some small fragments of his bones, which certain monks had procured 
from Palestine, arrived at the chapel of SS. Felix amd Genmadius, two: 
ancient martyrs, near that town. The bishop went out with great joy to 
receive so precious a treasure. A barber, named Concordius, who had 
bruised his foot very much by a fall, and kept his bed several days, 
having recommended himself to St. Stephen, was cured, walked to the 
ehurch of the martyrs to give God thanks, and having prayed a long 
time, he lighted up several wax tapers, and left his stick behind him. 
The bishop having celebrated the divine mysteries, ordered a procession 
to the city. An infinite number of people, divided into companies, and 
carrying tapers and flambeaux, walked in it, smging psalms and hymns. 
When at night they arrived in the town, the relics were deposited in the 
church under the absis, that is to say, in the chancel; and were put upon 
the bishop's throne covered with a cloth. A blind woman named Hila- 
ria, a baker, recovered her sight by devoutly applying this cloth to her 
eyes. Afterwards the relics were put upon a little bed, in a place shut 
up, where there were doors and a little window, through which cloths 
were applied to the relics, which healed the sick. People came from 
afar off, and a great number of miracles were wrought there. 
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the works of St. Austin, This account is also attested by 
Chrysippus, an eminent and holy priest of the church of Jeru- 
salem; (whose virtue is highly commended by the judicious 
author of the life of St. Euthymius;) by Idatius and Marcelli- 


Evodius caused a list of them to be written by one of his clerks ; which 
account was publicly read to the people on the festival of St. Stephen, 
and after the reading of each miracle, the person healed was called upon, 
and made to pass through the middle of the church, walking alone; and 
to go up the step of the adsis and there remain for some time standing, 
to be seen by the people, who redoubled their tears and acclamations at 
the spectacle. Thus Hilaria, and two men, who had all three been blind, 
and recovered their sight; thus Restitutus, who came from Hippo, and 
was cured of a palsy, and many others showed themselves to all the peo- 
ple, who seemed to see the miracles rather than hear the account of them 
read. 

The zealous Bishop Evodius, the intimate friend of St. Austin, ap- 
proved and published two books, On the Miracles of St. Stephen, which 
were written by his order, and are usually quoted under his name. He 
mentions (1. 2, c. 4, n. 2,) that before the oratory of the relics of St. 
Stephen at Uzalis was placed a veil, on which the saint was painted, 
carrying a cross upon his shoulders. Among these miracles of Uzalis 
mention is made of some persons restored to life, one of which is also re- 
lated by St. Austin almost in the same terms. (Serm. 323, 324.) The 
account is as follows: A child that was a catechumen, dying, being yet 
at the breast, the mother seeing him irrecoverably lost, ran to the oratory 
of St. Stephen, and said, ‘‘ Holy martyr, you see I have lost my only 
comfort. Restore me my child, that I may meet him before Him who 
hath crowned you.” She prayed soa great while, and at last the child 
came to life again, and was heard to cry. She went forthwith to the 
priests; he was baptized, and recvived the unction, the imposition of 
hands, and the sacrament of the holy Eucharist ; for then Confirmation 
and the Eucharist always followed Baptism, when it was given in a so- 
lemn manner. But God took him to himself very soon after, and his 
mother carried him to the grave with the same confidence as if she had 
carried him to St. Stephen’s bosom. . These are the words of St. Austin, 
who speaks again in another place of the miracles that were wrought at 
Uzalis. (1. 22, de Civ. c. 8, n. 20, 21.) This town was situated near 
Utica, in the proconsular Afriva. 

No less wonderful were the miracles wrought by the intercession of 
this holy protomartyr at Calama, a city of Numidia, fifteen Roman miles 
from Hippo Regius, the strongest fortress of that kingdom (standing on 
the coast of the Mediterranean) and the episcopal see of the great St. 
Austin. Possidius, the disciple of that holy doctor, was then bishop of 
- Calama, in which city there was a chapel of St. Stephen enriched with 
some of his relics, which had been procured by Possidius. Evucharius, 
a Spanish priest, living at Calama, who had been afflicted with the stone 
for a long time, was cured by the application of these relics. Afterwards 
dying of another distemper, when those about him were going to bury 
him, upon casting a tunic (which had been brought from the chapel of 
the saint) over his corpse, he arose. Many sick of the gout and other 
distempers were healed. St. Austin says, that at the time he wrote, 
more such cures had been performed at Calama than at Hippo, where he 
had reckoned seventy. Among those at Calama he dwells the longest 
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nus in their chronicles; by Basil bishop of Seleucia, St. 
Austin,(1) Bede, &. It is mentioned by most of the historians, 
and in the sermons of the principal fathers of that age. St. 
Stephen’s body remained in the church of Sion till the empress 


(1) Tr. 120, in Joan. Serm, 319, &. 


on the wonderful conversion of one Martialis, a heathen, a man of qua- 
lity, and one of the principal persons in the city. He was most obsti- 
nate in his infidelity even in his last sickness. All means of conviction 
having been tried in vain, his Christian son-in-law having prayed a long 
time before the shrine which contained the martyr’s relics, brought home 
some of the flowers with which it was adorned, and full of faith in the 
aaint’s intercession, laid them near the old man’s pillow. It was then 
evening, and before it was day Martialis desired to speak with the bishop 
Possidius, who happened then to be at Hippo with St. Austin; but 
priests coming to him, he desired to be baptized. From his baptism to 
the time of his death he never ceased to repeat the last words of St. 
Stephen: ‘‘ Lord Jesus Christ, receive my soul.” 

The Bishop Projectus carrying some of the relics of St, Stephen to 
Tibilis, or Aquz Tibilitans, an episcopal see fifteen miles from Hippo, on 
the road to Cirta, a blind woman who desired ta be led to them, recovered 
her sight. Lucilius, bishop of Synica, or Sinita, near Hippo, by carrying the 
re.ics in procession, was suddenly cured of a fistula, which never returned, 
though he had long laboured under it, and then waited the coming of 9 
surgeon to cutit. Ina village called Audura, a child who was at play, 
was crushed under the wheel of a cart drawn by oxen, and expired in 
violent convulsions. His mother carried him before the relics of St. 
Stephen, and he came to life again without any appearance of being hurt. 
A nun who was dead in a neighbouring village called Gaspaliana, came 
to life again by being covered with a tunic which had been applied to the 
sacred relics. All these miracles are related by St. Austin. (De Civ. 
Dei, L. 22, ec. 8.) The church of Hippo was enriched with a portion of 
these relics in the year 425. With what respect St. Austin received this 
treasure he himself sufficiently declares, (ep. 103,) writing to the Bishop 
Quintian, who was going to receive a little portion of the same: ‘* Your 
holiness,” says he, ‘‘ knows how much you are obliged to honour these 
relics, as we have done.” His three hundred and seventeenth sermon 
seems to have been delivered on the day of their reception. In it he 
says, those relics consisted of a little dust into which his sacred flesh was 
reduced, shut up in acase. An altar was there raised, not to St. Ste- 
phen, but to God, over the relics of St. Stephen, as that holy doctor 
puts his flock in mind. (Serm. 318.) Fearing lest the ignorant might 
fall into superstition by not sufficiently distinguishing the Master from 
the servant, he often repeats in his sermons on those occasions, that it is 
to God we are to refer the miracles which he alone performs by his saints, 
and the graces which we receive through their intercession. 

It was not quite two years after this when he wrote his last book Of 
the City of God, in which he says, (1. 22, c. 8,) that he had received re- 
lations of nearly seventy miracles which had been wrought at Hippo by 
the relics of St. Stephen, besides many others which he knew had not 
been recorded. Among these he mentions three persons raised from the 
dead ; one, the son of a collector named Jrenzus, who when his corpse 
was laid out, and all things were made ready for the funcral, was raised 
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Eudocia, wife of Theodosius the Younger, going a second time 
to Jerusalem in 444, built a stately church to God in his ho- 
nour, about a furlong from the city, near the spot where he was 
stoned to death, into which she procured his body to be trans- 


to life by being anointed with the oil of the martyr, that is, probably, of 
the lamp that burned before the relics, Another, the daughter of Bessus, 
a Syrian, was restored to life by being covered with a garment, with 
which her father had touched the martyr’s shrine. St. Austin was eye- 
witness to many of the miracles that were there performed, as to the fol- 
lowing. Ten children, of a considerable family of Caesarea in Cappa- 
docia, seven sons and three daughters, having been cursed dy their 
mother for their undutiful behaviour, were all successively om the 
eldest seized with a dreadful trembling or shivering in all their limbs, 
and a distortion of their body: in this condition they wandered up and 
down in different places. The second son recovered his health by praying 
in a chapel of St. Laurence at Ravenna. Paul, the sixth child, and 
Palladia the seventh, arrived at Hippo in 425. Their unhappy disorde) 
drew the eyes of all persons upon them. On Easter Sunday, in the 
morning, Paul praying before the place where the relics were deposited 
was perfectly cured. The church echoed with acclamations, every onc 
crying out, ‘‘ Thanks be to God: praised be the Lord.” The young man 
being presented to St. Austin, threw himself at his feet. ‘The saint 
raised him up, and embraced him. When sermon time came, he showed 
him to the people, saying: ‘‘ We have been used to read the relations of 
miracles which God has performed by the prayers of the blessed marty: 
St. Stephen; but now the presence of this young man supplies the place 
of a book, nor have we occasion for any other writing than his face, 
which you all know,” &. He adds, that he should not have had strength 
himself to support the fatigue of the long service of the foregoing day 
and night (which was Easter-eve) fasting, and then of preaching to 
them, had it not been for St. Stephen’s prayers. (Serm. 320, ol. 29, de 
liv.) On Easter Tuesday he caused Paul and Palladia to stand on the 
steps of the pulpit, that they might be seen hy all the people; the first 
without any distorted motion, but Palladia trembling in evary limb. Ue 
then made them withdraw, and began to preach on the respect which 
children owe their parents, and the moderation whieh is due fror. parents 
to children. His sermon was interrupted by the shouts of the people, re- 
peating, ‘‘Thanks be to God.” The occasion was, that in the mean 
time Palladia being gone to pray before the relics, was healed. The ser- 
mon, which was interrupted by the miracle, and all the others which St. 
Austin preached on this occasion, are still extant. Near a year after 
this, he, in his last book Of the City of God, inserted this account of 
ihe healing of Paul and Palladia, and of several other miracles. (See St. 
Austin de Civ. Dei, 1. 22, c. 8, and serm. 319, 320, 286, 94, 76.) F 
Thyrsus Gonzales, general of the Jesuits, (Manuductio ad conversio 1em 
Mahometanorum, Par. 2, 1. 3, c. 8,) mentions as astanding miracle, (nat 
the blood of St. Stephen, which was formerly brought by Orosius ‘ron: 
Palestine, and which is now kept at Naples, during high mass on the 3d 
of August, melts and buils up, though it is at all other times con zealed. 
John Le Clerc calls in question the judgment and veracity of St. Aus- 
tin in the relation of these miracles. Such discoverfes were <escrved 
after so many ages to this new master in the art of criticism. But it 
must appear strange to a Christian ear to hear the most holy aud learned 
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lated, and in which she was buried herself after her death, in 
461.’ St. Austin(1) speaking of the miracles of St. Stephen, 
addresses himself to his flock as follows: ‘“ Let us so desire to 
obtain temporal blessings by his intercession, that we may 
merit in imitating him those which are eternal.” 


(1) Serm. 817. : 


doctors of the church traduced as knaves and impostors, and the rest of 
the faithful put in the class of weak fools. These miracles are attested 
not only by St. Austin, but also by St. Possidius, Evodius, and many 
others. Africa at that time abounded with the most subtle, inquisitive, 
and penetrating geniuses, as the monuments of that age evince. If the 
Catholics could be presumed to have been all so weak and simple that it 
was easy for their bishops to impose upon them the grossest cheats, their 
uctions were too narrowly sifted by the Pagans, the Donatists, and the 
Manichees, (who were at that time very numerous in Africa, ) and the 
Arians who became masters of that country, whilst these miracles were 
in the greatest vogue. But how can we hear without indignation such 
great and holy prelates charged with carrying on so wicked and base an 
imposture, and this by a general conspiracy? St. Austin, especially, 
whose gravity, wisdom, sanctity, and learning have commanded the 
highest respect of all succeeding ages. This great father, moreover, was 
of all others the most zealous in defending the doctrine of the church 
against lying on any account; which he maintained by his book On 
Lying, and two other books Against Lying, (t. 6,) not to mention seve- 
ral other parts of his works in which he treats of this point. He every 
where demonstrates against the Priscillianists, that it can never be lawfuL 
in any case whatever, to tell the least wilful lie, not even to save the lif 
of any man, to avert any evils or sins, or to procure baptism for a chil, 
who should be in the hands of infidels, and otherwise sure to die without 
that sacrament; because no necessity or good end can make that lawful 
which is essentially evil. Above all, a lie is most criminal in matters re- 
lating to religion; and could lying ever be lawful, a man’s sincerity 
might be always suspected. 

Our critic and his disciples pretend these illustrious fathers were the 
abettors or authors of frauds, in order to propagate their favourite doc- 
trine of the invocation of saints, and honouring their relics. But this 
was certainly then established, and sometimes attended with miracles in 
all parts of the Christian world, as appears from the writings of SS. 
Paulinus, Prudentius, Sulpicius Severus, Gaudentius, and others in the 
West; and from those of St. Chrysostom, St. Basil, the two SS. Grego- 
ries, St. Asterius, Theodoret, St. Ephrem, &c., in the East, as Le Clerc 
himself acknowledges in the lives of many of those fathers, St. Austin, 
indeed, with other fathers, often observes, that the miraculous gifts had 
gradually decreased and ordinarily ceased in the church, when the gospel 
was sufficiently confirmed and spread over the world. But he explains 
himself of the working miracles, usually and almost continually, as the 
apostles did; and adds, that God still continues, for the glory of his 
name, to excite the attention and devotion of men to him, by sometimes 
oom miracles in his church, (1. de Vera Relig. c. 25, and Retract. 

. l..c. 13, &.) Hence, in his books Of the City of God, he confounds 
the Pagans by the miracles which were then wrought, particularly those 
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Our corporal necessities were not the motive which drew our 
omnipotent Physician down from heaven, but the spiritual mi- 
series of our souls. In his mortal life he restored many sick to 
their health, and delivered demoniacs, to give- men a sensible 
proof of his divine power, and for an emblem that he came to 
relieve the spiritual miseries of our souls, and to put an end to 
the empire of the devil over them. In like manner, when 
through his servants he has bestowed corporal blessings on men, 
he excites our confidence in his mercy to ask through their in- 
tercession his invisible graces. We ought to pray for our daily 
bread, or all necessary supplies of our bodily necessities ; but 
should make these petitions subordinate to the great end of our 
sanctification, and his divine honour, offering them under this 
condition, as we know not in temporal blessings what is most ~ 
expedient for us. God offers us his grace, his love, himself : 
him we must make the great and ultimate end of all our requests 
to him. If some rich prince should engage himself to grant us 
whatever we should ask, ‘it would be putting an affront upon 
him, if we confined our petition to pins or such trifles, as St. 
Teresa remarks. 


ST. NICODEMUS. 


He was by sect a Pharisee, and passed for a master and doctor 
in Israel, even when he was ignorant of the truths of eternal 
life. He seems to have been a senator of Jerusalem; for he is 
called a Jewish chief. The Pharisees were in general, by their 
pride, the most opposite of all others to the humility of the 


performed by the relics of St. Stephen, among which he reckons five 
persons raised from the dead, mentioning their names, families, and all 
the circumstances of the facts. Two were restored to life by garments. 
which some had devoutly applied to the relics of the protomartyr, imita- 
ting what they had read in the Acts of the Apostles, (c. 19,) of cloths 
and handkerchiefs which had touched St. Paul, having been the instru- 
ments of such favours. (See John Le Clerc, under the name of John 
Phereponus, Cens. in Tom. 5, Op. S. Aug. p. 550. Middleton’s Free 
Inquiry, and Beausobre, Hist. de Manichée, 1. 9, c. 3, t. 2, p. 648.) 
These authors, to try the fallacy of their sophistry and raillery, may 
turn its edge upon the history of the dead man raised to life by touching 
the bones of Eliseus, 4 alias 2 Kings xiii. 21, and upon that of the sick 
who were cured by a devout application of aprons and handkerchiefs 
taken from the body of St. Paul. (Acts xix, 12.) God can by any in- 
struments manifest his power and mercy, as Christ often used sensibl : 
signs in working miracles. 
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gospel, St. Nicodemus was an exception, and believed in 
Christ.(1) At first, something of a sacred opinion of his.own 
wisdom and learning, which it is so hard and so rare a thing for 
men to be perfectly divested of, seems to have been an obstacle 
to his opening his heart perfectly to the grace of his conversion. 
To humble him, Christ explained to. him the mystery of rege- 
neration by baptism, which St. Nicodemus did not understand, 
though it was expressed in the prophets. Our merciful Re 
deemer reproached him for his ignorance. St. Nicodemus, far 
from being offended at the reproof, received it with such humi- 
lity, and was so confounded within himself, that perfecting 
these dispositions, Christ conducted him into the paths of true 
virtue. He returned to Jesus from time to time; defended him 
openly against the Pharisees,(2) assisted at his burial, and 
embalmed his sacred body with rich spices.(3) Having been 
turned out of the synagogue by the Jews for believing in 
Christ, he retired to St. Gamaliel at his country house, and 
died there, as St. Austin(4) and Photius testify from the Acts 
of the Invention of St. Stephen’s relics. 


ST. GAMALIEL. 


HE was of the sect of the Pharisees, and a doctor of the law, in 
the highest reputation at Jerusalem. St. Paul recommended 
himself to the Jews by saying that he had been his scholar.(5) 
When the Jews were deliberating to put the apostle to death, 
St. Gamaliel prevented such a resolution, and indirectly showed 
the Christian religion to be the work of God; yet this he did 
with so much prudence as not to incur any suspicion. Though 
he had not then embraced the faith, his conversion was more 
early than that of St. Paul, as St. Chrysostom assures us.(6) 
Having buried St. Stephen at his own estate, twenty miles 
from Jerusalem, he was afterwards himself interred in the same 
sepulchre, and discovered his relics to Lucian, in a vision, iv 
415, as was related above. 
(1) John iii. (2) John vii. 50. 


(3) John xix. 39. (4) Hom. 120, in Joan, 
(5) Acts v. 34; xxii. 3. (6) Hom. xiv. in Act. 
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ST. WALTHEN OR WALTHEOF, C. 


ABBOT OF MELROSS. 


He was second son of Simon, Earl of Huntingdon, and Maud, 
daughter to Judith the niece of William the Conqueror, whe 
was married to Waltheof, the powerful Earl of Northumber- 
land, grandson to the warlike Earl Siward, in his time the 
bulwark of his country. Walthen, the son of Siward, was the 
valiant count and governor of Northumberland, and part of 
Yorkshire, when the Norman conquered England, eminent for 
his martial exploits and much more for his devotion, immense 
charities, and all heroic Christian virtues. ‘The Conqueror sus- 
pecting him to favour the exiled Saxon family which had taken 
sanctuary in Scotland, treacherously invited him to court as if 
it had been to honour him; then cast him into prison, and 
caused him to be beheaded at Winchester. The constancy, 
piety, and resignation with which he received his death, pro- 
cured him the title of martyr among the people. His body 
was buried in St. Guthlake’s church at Croyland, and after- 
wards, upon the evidence of miracles wrought at his tomb, of 
which a history was compiled and kept in that abbey, was taken 
up and deposited behind an altar in that church, as Fordun re- 
lates. He left only one child, the Countess Maud, who was mar- 
ried to Simon, Earl of Huntingdon, by whom she had two sons, 
Simon and Walthen. In their infancy it was the pastime of 
Simon to build towers and castles, but Walthen’s to build 
churches and monasteries of paper and wood; When grown yy 
the elder brother Simon inherited his father’s martial disposi 

tion together with his titles; but Walthen, from his cradle, 
discovered the strongest inclinations to piety, and was humble 
modest, mild, obedient, beneficent, prudent, and devout much 
beyond his years. The first impressions of these virtues, toge- 
ther with a great esteem of angelical purity, he received from 
his pious mother Maud, who, after the death of her first hus- 
band, was given in marriage by king Henry I. to David, fhe 
most religious king of Scotland, and the worthy son ~” °°: 

Margaret. Walthen followed his mother tothater™ = 


he contracted an intimate friendship with St. Ad). 
VOL. VUE: 
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heart our saint sowed the first seeds of his perfect conversion 
from the world. The good king was charmed with the virtues 
of his son-in-law, gave him on all occasions marks of his par- 
ticular affection, and took great delight in his company. 

The young nobleman was too steadfastly grounded in the 
maxims of humility and mortification to be seduced by the flat- 
teries of the world; and the smiles of fortune served only to 
make him the more apprehensive of its dangers. To fence his 
heart against these illusions, and the contagion of the air which 
he breathed in the world, he was solicitous to put on the ar- 
mour of God, that he might be able to resist all assaults, watch 
against the secret insinuations of a worldly spirit, and stand in 
all things perfect. Loving and valuing only heavenly things, 
and being always fervent in the exercise of good works, he 
seemed to be carried with wings in the path of every virtue. 
Whatever he did he used to say to himself: “ What will this 
avail me to eternal life ?” Such was his ardour for prayer, that 
he found opportunities to practise it in those very circumstances 
which often make others forget it. When he went out hunt- 
ing with the king, his majesty would himself present him with 
a bow and quiver; but Walthen, giving them to some servant 
or other person, and withdrawing from the company into the 
wood, used to hide himself in some secret place amidst the 
thickets, and there employ the day in prayer, holy meditation, 
or reading some pious book which he carried in his pocket. 
The king having one day surprised him in this employment, 
old the queen at his return that her son was not a man of this 
world ; for he could find no amusement or satisfaction in any 
df its diversions. By the strictest temperance, the assiduous 
inortification of his will and senses, and a constant watchfulness 
ove. his heart, supported by a life of prayer, he kept his pzs- 
sions in due subjection, and enjoyed a happy tranquillity within 
himself, in the constant and uniform pursuit of virtue. 

His purity he carried unsullied by the least stain from his 
birth into the heavenly paradise. A subtle assault which was 
made upon him against his virtue, contributed to disgust him 
entirely with the world. A certain lady of the first rank at - 
sourt was fallen in love with him, and not daring to discover 
her -yassion, she sought to gain his heart insensibly. With this 
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view she sent him one day a present of arich gold ring in 
which the stone was a diamond of extraordinary value. Wal- 
then received it as a civility without any further meaning, and 
innocently put the ring on his finger. Hereupon one of the 
courtiers said: “ Walthen begins to have some regard for the 
ladies.” This reflection made the saint sensible of the snare, 
and of the tendency of such presents. He therefore imme- 
diately went out of the room, and to prevent the danger of any 
temptation ensuing, pulled off the ring, and threw it into a great 
fire, thus gaining a double victory over impurity, and a vain 
affection of worldly toys. This accident made him stand more 
upon his guard against the very shadow of dangers; and the 
consideration of the snares of the world, and of the unprofita- 
bleness of many of his moments in it, led him to a resolution 
of taking shelter in a monastery. 

To be removed from the distracting visits of friends, and 
from the neighbourhood of the court, he left Scotland, and 
made his religious profession among the regular canons of St. 
Austin, in St. Oswald’s monastery at Nostel, near Pontefract in 
Yorkshire. Here he lived concealed from the world, in the 
company of his crucified Jesus, humbling himself so much the 
lower in proportion as he had been exalted above others in the 
world. Kings and the great ones of the world were astonished 
at his humility; but his colleagues in a religious state were 
more surprised to see one come out of a court already perfect 
in the maxims of the cross. He was after some time promoted 
to the holy order of priesthood ; and, agreeably to his inclina- 
tions, always to attend the altar, was appointed sacristan. He 
was soon after, against his will, chosen prior of Kirkham, a nu- 
merous house of that Order in the same county. Considering 
the obligations he then lay under for the sanctification of others 
as well as for his own, in this dignity he redoubled his fervour 
in the practice of austerity, regularity, and every virtue. No- 
thing appeared in him more remarkable than his devotion, and 
the abundance of tears with which his prayers were usually ac- 
companied, especially when he was celebrating the divine mys 
teries. In saying mass one Christmas-day, after the consecra- 
tion of the bread, he was ravished in the contemplation of that 
divine mystery of God made man, and melting into tears of 
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love and tender devotion, was favoured with a wonderful visian. 
The Divine Word, who on that day had made himself visible 
to mankind by his nativity, was pleased to manifest himself not 
only to the eyes of faith, but also to the corporal eyes of his 
servant. The holy man saw in his hands, not the form of bread, 
but a most amiable infant of ravishing beauty, stretching out 
its hands as if it had been to embrace him, and looking upon 
him with a most gracious countenance: in which vision the 
saint finding himself penetrated with unspeakable sweetness 
and heavenly delights, paid a thousand adorations to that divine 
infant whom he could not sufficiently love. When he had laid 
down the host on the altar he saw only the sacramental form. He 
could never after remember this favour without tears of sensible 
joy, sweetness and love. The saint disclosed this favour only to 
his confessarius, who after his death told it to several others, 
and confirmed his testimony that he received the account from 
the saint himself with an oath. The author says he himself 
heard it from the mouth of this confessarius, and also from 
divers Cistercian monks both at Melross and at Holm-Col- 
trum(1) Whilst a canon of Kirkham was saying mass, @ spider 
fell into the chalice. ‘The prior being called made the sign of 
the cross over the chalice, then bid the priest drink it; which 
he did without receiving any harm, or feeling any repugnance.* 

Walthen, moved by the great reputation of the Cistercian 
Order, was very desirous to embrace it: in which resolution he 
was encouraged by the advice of his friend St. Aélred, then 
abbot of Rievalle. Accordingly our saint took the habit of 
that Order at Wardon, a Cistercian convent in Bedfordshire. 
The regular canons, who both loved and honoured him, used 
all endeavours to retain him among them. Earl Simon, the 
saint’s brother, alleging that the austerities of this latter Order 
were too severe for his tender constitution, employed both the se- 
cular and ecclesiastical power to oblige him to quit it, and even 
threatened to destroy the monastery if he remained in it. The 


(1) See his authentic life; also John de Fordun, Scotichronicon, L 6, 
ec. 8, t. 3, P. 518, ed Hearne. 


* Though some spiders are venomous, modern philosophers assure us 
that the domestic kinds which weave webs are harmless. See Philos. 


Transact. 
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monks therefore sent the saint to Rievalle, their mother-house 
in Yorkshire, that he might be further out of the earl’s reach 
During the year of his novitiate St. Walthen suffered much 
more from a most grivous interior trial than he had done from 

the persecutions of his kindred, or of the canons of Kirkham ; 
* but from these afflictions, his pure soul reaped infinite spiritual 
advantages ; for St. John Climacus observes,(1) that God pre- 
pares souls for his choicest graces by interior crosses, by which 
all earthly dross in their affections is most perfectly purged, 
their constancy is put to the test, and occasions are afforded 
them for the exercises of the most difficult and heroic virtues. 
It was thus by an effect of the divine mercy, that the saint fell 
into a state of spiritual dryness, and interior desolation and 
darkness of soul. 

Though the canons allow a religious man to pass from one 
order to another that is more perfect and austere, he began, 
nevertheless, to be perplexed with scruples and anxious fears 
whether he ought not rather to have remained in his first voca- 
tion, and whether the extraordinary austerities of this new or- 
der were not above his strength. His body seemed to sink un- 
der the weight of his watchings, fasts, and labour, every exer- 
cise seemed heavy and grievous, his soul was drowned in bit- 
terness, and he seemed in vain to seek comfort and strength by 
prayer. Had the enemy prevailed over him by this means to 
become more remiss in that holy exercise, the saint would have 
sunk under the trial; but notwithstanding the bitterness and 
heaviness with which he was overwhelmed so as to seem to 
himself almost incapable of prayer, the divine grace supported 
and directed him still to persevere, and even to redouble his 
fervour in continually laying before the eyes of his heavenly 
Father, the God of all Consolation, the anguish of his heart, 
and his earnest desires to raise up his soul to praise and love 
him, with his faithful servants, and to implore his mercy, 
though of all creatures the most unworthy. Nevertheless, his 
fears and inward darkness and agonies continued still to in- 
trease; but after a long conflict with this painful enemy, in 
great anguish of soul, he one day cast himself on the ground, 
as he had often done, to pray with the utmost earnestness, and 

(1) Gr. 1. n 23. 
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in that posture poured forth s flood of tears, begging of God 
that he would vouchsafe to direct him that he might follow his 
hol¢ will, to which he had always desired to consecrate himeelf 
without reserve. He no sooner rose from his prayer but he 
found the thick mists of darkness which had overwhelmed Lis 
mind scattered, and his soul suddenly filled with light, fervour, 
and an inexpressible holy joy, in which he sung the praises of 
the divine mercy with an interior jubilation which seemed tn 
give him, in some degree, a foretaste of the joys of the blessed. 
rom that moment he found the yoke of the Lord sweet and 
sasy, and used to repeat that saying of St. Bernard, that 
vorldlings who thought the austerities of devout persons hard, 

aw their crosses, but saw not the interior unction of the Holy 
Ghost by which they are made light.* Neither do they know 
the strength or wings which the fervour of divine love gives to 
the soul, nor the vigour and comfort with which the view and 
hope of an immortal crown inspires her. 

Walthen, four years after his profession, was chosen abbot 
of Melross, a great monastery in the marches of Scotland, on 
the river T'weed, for some time the burying place of the noble 
family of Douglas. The saint took upon him this charge with 
great reluctance, and only because he was compelled by obe- 
dience. In correcting cthers he tempered severity with sweet- 
ness, so as to make them love the correction itself, and to gain 
their heart to their duty. After the person had done penance 
for a fault, he would never suffer it to be any more mentioned, 
saying this was to act a worse part than that of the devils, who 
forget our sins when they have been wiped away by sincere re- 
pentance. In hearing confessions he often, out of tender com- 
passion, wept abundantly over the penitent, and by moving 
words softened the hearts of the most hardened sinners to com- 
punction and tears. If he perceived that he was fallen into 
the smallest failing of inadvertence he had recourse imme- 
diately to the remedy of confession, accused himself of it with 
many tears, and caused another severely to discipline his bare 
shoulders, often to blood. By the continual exercises of pe- 
nance, and deep compunction, he endeavoured always to obtain 


—- 


* Cruces vident, unctiones non vident. §. Rero, Serm. in Cant. 
Zt 
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che grace by which his soul might be cleansed more and more 
perfectly, that he might at prayer present himself without spot 
before God, who is infinite purity and infinite sanctity, and 
whose eyes cannot bear the least iniquity or uncleanness. Yet 
a certain cheerfulness and spiritual joy always shone on his pale 
countenance. His words were animated with a divine fire, and 
sweet unction, by which they penetrated the hearts of those 
who heard him; his voice was sweet and soft, but weak and 
low, which was owing to the feebleness of his body, and to hia 
assiduous singing of psalms, which was usually accompanied 
with many tears. He founded the monastery of Kylos in Scot- 
land, and that of Holm-Coltrum in Cumberland. By his great 
alms he supported the poor of the whole country round his ab- - 
bey to a considerable distance. In a famine which happened 
in 1154, about four thousand poor strangers came and settled 
in huts near Melross, for whom he provided necessary suste- 
nance for several months. He sometimes induced. his monks to 
content themselves with half their pittances of bread, in order 
to supply the poor. He twice multiplied bread miraculously, 
and sometimes gave away at once all the cattle and sheep that 
belonged to his monastery. 

His humility and love of holy poverty appeared in all his ac- 
tions. In travelling he would carry the baggage of his com- 
panions, and sometimes that of servants. He went once to 
wait on King Stephen in England, about certain affairs of his 
community, carrying a bundle on his back. His brother Si- 
mon, who was with the king, was moved with indignation at 
the sight, and said to his majesty: “See how this brother of 
mine, and cousin to your majesty, disgraces his family.” 
*“ Not so,” said the king; “but if we understand what the 
grace of God is, he does us and all his kindred a very great 
honour.” He readily granted all the saint desired, begged his 
blessing, and after his departure expressed how much he was 
moved by his example to a contempt of the world for the love 
of God. In 1154 Walthen was chosen archbishop of St. An- 
drew’s; but by his tears.and repeated assurances that the 
weight of such a burden would in a short time put an end te 
his life, he prevailed with his superior St. Aélred, not to oblige 
him by his command to accept that dignity. Our saint cured 
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many sick by his prayers, but studied always to disguise — 
whatever appeared miraculous. He was favoured with frequent 
visions and ecstacies. In one of these, whilst he was praying 
with ardent sighs that he might be so happy speedily to behold 
the King of kings manifested in his beauty and glory, and ad- 
mitted to praise him, with his whole heart, in the company of 
all the saints, he saw the heavens opened, and God discovered 
to him the bright thrones in which his saints are seated in that 
kingdom which he had prepared for them from the beginning. 
The saint, who never ceased to excite in his monks the desire 
and expectation of eternal life, in order to encourage them in 
their penitential courses, in one of those exhortations men- 
tioned this vision in the third person as of another; but at last 
by surprise spoke in the first person, which he no sooner per- 
ceived, but, cutting his discourse short, he withdrew with 
many tears, much afflicted for the word which had escaped him. 
The possession of God was the object of his longing and ear- 
nest desires night and day; and these were more vehement in 
the time of consolations than amidst crosses and in adversity. 
‘The contemplation of that day which would drown him in the 
boundless ocean of eternal joy, was the comfort and support of 
his soul during his last tedious and lingering illness, in which 
he bore great pains with the most edifying silence and patience. 
Having exhorted his brethren to charity and regular discipline, 
and received the last sacraments, lying on sackcloth and ashes, 
he calmly gave up his soul to God on the 3d of August, 1160. 
His body was found incorrupt thirteen, and again forty-eight 
years after his death. Several miracles wrought by his relics 
and intercession are recorded by the authors of his life. His 
name occurs in the English Calendars, and in those of his or- 
der. See his authentic life written by a disciple, extant in the 
Bollandists. See also Manriquez in the annals of his order, 
and Le Nain, t. 2, John de Fordun, Scoti-chronicon, 1. 6. ¢. 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, &, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 34, &e., t. 3. 
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AUGUST IV. 
SAINT DOMINIC, CONFESSOR, 


FOUNDER OF THE FRIAR PREACHERS. 


From the Chronicle of the Origin of this Order, compiled by B. Jordan 
of Saxony ; also from the five lives of this saint, all written by con- 
temporary grave authors, namely, F. Theodoric of Apolda, Constan- 
tine, bishop of Orvieto, Bartholomew, bishop of Trent, F. Humbert, 
and Nicholas Trevet. See his life elegantly compiled by F. Touron;: 
likewise F. James Echard, the learned French Dominican, De Script. 
Ord. S. Dominici, t. 1. Mamachi, &e. 


A. D. 1221. 


St. Dominic was born, in 1170, at Calaruega, anciently called 
Calaroga, in Old Castille, in the diocess of Osma. He was of 
the illustrious house of the Guzmans, which has been frequently 
ennobled by alliances with divers royal families, and which still 
flourishes divided into several branches, of which some are 
grandees of the first class, as the dukes of Medina-Sidonia, 
and of Medina de Jas Torres; the Marquisses of Azdales, of 
Monte Alegre, &., the Counts of Niebla, of Olivares, &c. 
The Duke of Medina-Sidonia, who is chief of this noble house, 
is acknowledged patron of the whole order of St. Dominic. 
This honourable pedigree of our saint has been demonstrated 
by Echard,(1) Touron,(2) and Bremond,(3) from the archives 
of Bologna, drawn up in the saint’s life-time, and from other 
undoubted monuments of the same age in which he lived; 
though a Christian derives his true nobility from his spiritual 
regeneration and grace, and it is the chief glory of the saints 
that they despised all worldly advantages for Christ. St. Do- 
minic’s father was called Felix of Guzman, and his mother was 
Jane of Asa, which family continues still in a flourishing con- 
dition in Spain. Their eldest son, Antony, was a priest, and 
devoted himself to the service of the poor in an hospital, in 
which employment he died in the odour of sanctity. Mames, 

(1) James Echard, Bibl. Script. Ord. Preedic. t. 1. 

(2) Touron, Vie de S. Domin. p. 744. 

(3) Bremond, general of this Order, in his dissertations entitled Epls- 


tole ad quosdam viros eruditos; viz. the Bollandists who, before the ori- 
ginal authorities were produced, had called in question this circumstance. 
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the second, embraced our saint’s order, and followed him in his 
missions. Dominic was the third, and had younger brothers. 
His mother, whilst she was with child of him, dreamed that she | 
brought forth a whelp which carried in its mouth a burning 
torch, with which it set the whole world on fire. After his 
birth it was her first care to procure him speedily the grace of 
baptism, in which sacrament he received the name of Dominic, 
in honour of a holy abbot called Dominic of Silos. By her 
early instructions he was taught happily to turn the first dawn- 
ing of his reason towards his Creator. Such was his fervour 
in his childhood that he accustomed himself to rise often in the 
night to pray, and, leaving his soft bed, used to take his rest 
lying on the hard boards. His uncle by the mother, the holy 
archpriest of Gumiel, was his first preceptor. He assisted with 
this uncle at all the divine offices; and the rest of his time 
which his studies and other necessary duties left free, he de- 
voted entirely to private prayer, serious or pious reading, and 
charitable employments ; spending none of his moments in the 
usual amusements of youth, which yet may be sanctified by 
moderation and a good intention, inasmuch as some exercise is 
necessary in that tender age to maintain the vigour both of the 
body and mind. 

The saint at fourteen years of age was sent to the public 
schools of Palentia, which were soon after transferred to Sala- 
manca, where the university, which is the most famous ane 
best provided in all Spain, was erected in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Dominic here laid in a solid stock of learn- 
ing, and became a great proficient in rhetoric, philosophy, and 
divinity. He was well versed in the knowledge of the holy 
scriptures and fathers. Instructed by the oracle of the Holy 
Ghost that the spirit of the Lord rests only on chaste souls, he 
. watched with the utmost attention over his heart, and its ave- 
nues, which are the senses; these he kept in constant subjec- 
tion by austere mortification. Always walking in the presence 
of God he made his conversation even with the virtuous very 
short. Boards or the floor were the only bed on which he took 
his rest. ‘The death of his mother was a sensible affliction to 
him; but he improved it to a more perfect disengagement of his 
heart from the world. From her example he had learned a 
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tender devotion to the holy Mother of God, and an extraordi- 
nary affection fer the poor; to assist whom, in a famine, he not 
only gave all his money and goods, but sold even his books and 
his own writings and commentaries. This was in the twenty- 
first year of his age. Se heroic a charity touched the hearts of 
all the masters, scholars, and citizens; the latter opened their 
granaries, and the former emptied their purses to supply the 
necessitous. Thus Dominic, yet a scholar, became by his ex- 
ample a preacher to his masters. The charity with which his 
heart was moved towards all who were in distress seemed to 
have no bounds. A poor woman one day begged of him with 
many tears an alms to redeem her brother, who was made a 
slave by the Moors. The saint’s heart seemed rent with com 
passion, and having already given away all his money to others, 
he said to her: “ I have neither gold nor silver; but am able 
to work. Offer me to the Moor in exchange for your brother. 
T am willing to be his slave.’ The woman, astonished at such 
a proposal, durst not accept it; but Dominic’s ebarity was not 
less before (tod. As soon as he had finished his studies and 
taken his degrees, he explained the holy scriptures in the 
echools, and preached the word of God to the people at Pa- 
lentia with wonderful reputation and success. Every one 
looked upon the man of God as an oracle, consulted him in 
all doubts, whether of learning or of conscience, and acquiesced 
in his decisions. . 
Azebedo, a zealous pastor, being made bishop of Osma in 
1198, reformed his chapter, introducing into it regular canons 
of St. Austin, and invited St. Dominic, who was a native of 
his diocess, to accept a canonry. The disciple of Jesus Christ, 
believing that he heard the voice of God himself in that of his 
pastor, left Palentia, and received the habit of the regular 
canons, being then twenty-eight years old.* Blessed Jordan, 
who was familiarly acquainted with St. Dominic, informs us, 


* Baillet is evidently mistaken when he antedates these four years; and 
again, when he relates the saint’s missions into Galicia, his being taken 
by pirates, &c., facts not mentioned by any original writer, and abso- 
Jutely inconsistent with the narratives of his disciples, who agree that he 
never left the diocess of Osma whilst he remained in that chapter. Nor 
could he have converted Reinerius the heresiarch, afterwards the famous 
preacher in the Order of St. Dominic in Italy, which seems to have been 
the work of St. Peter the Martyr. 
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that the holy canon had no sooner taken possession of his pre+ 
bend, than he began to shine as a bright star in the church of 
Osma. He practised all the austerities of the ancient fathers 
of the desert, and attained to that purity of heart and perfect 
disengagement from creatures which made up the character of 
those great saints. He read the conferences of Cassian, and 
made them the rule of his conduct. Whilst he thus laboured 
to make his own soul pleasing to God, the fire of divine love 
was daily more and more enkindled in his breast, and he was 
consumed with an ardent zeal for the salvation of infidels and 
sinners. To move the divine mercy to regard them with pity, 
he spent often whole nights in the church at prayer, watering 
the steps of the altar with abundance of tears, in which he 
was heard to sigh and groan before the Father of mercy, in 
the earnestness and deep affliction of his heart; never ceasing 
to beg with the greatest ardour, the grace to gain some of 
those unhappy souls to Christ. He studied to conceal from the 
eyes of men as much as possible the holy severity with which 
he treated his own body; but its effects appeared sensibly in 
the decay of his strength. His bishop therefore ordered him 
to mix a little wine with the water which he drank. He still 
found means to redouble the macerations of his flesh, as he saw 
the loss of souls and the offences of God multiplied by the 
growth of heresy and impiety. Since the reformation of the 
chapter, the titles and offices of dean and provost were changed 
into those of prior and subprior. The bishop himself was prior 
and St. Dominic subprior, or the immediate head and superior 
of that body. He also assisted his prelate in the government 
and reformation of the whole diocess, and preached in it assi- 
duously with incredible zeal and fruit during five years. 
Alphonsus [X., king of Castille, chose the bishop of Osma 
to go ambassador into La Marche, to negotiate a match between 
the daughter of the earl of that country and his son, Prince 
Ferdinand, Some take this La Marche for a province in the 
north of Germany or in Sweden; others fo: the territory of 
that name in Limosin, in France. The bishop took Dominic 
with him. In their way they passed through Languedoc, which 
was then filled with the abominations of the heresy of the Al- 
bigenses. He in whose house they lodged at Toulouse was 
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tainted with it, St. Dominic, pierced to the heart with com- 
passion for the unhappy condition of his soul, in that one night 
tuade him a perfect convert. The treaty of marriage being 
concluded, the ambassadors returned to Spain; but were sent 
back with a sumptuous equipage to conduct the princess thither. 
They arrived at her father’s house only to assist at the melan- 
choly ceremony of her funeral. Being desirous to devote them 
selves to labour for the conversion of souls deprived of the light 
of faith, they sent back their equipage into Spain, and went 
themselves to Rome, to ask of Pope Innocent III. leave either 
to stay at Languedoc, to labour among the Albigenses, or to go 
to preach the gospel to the infidels in the north. His holiness, 
charmed with their zeal and virtue, exhorted them rather to 
choose the neighbouring harvest, and to oppose a heresy which 
threatened the church with the utmost fury. ‘The holy bishop 
begged he might be allowed to resign his episcopal see in Spain. 
This his holiness would not consent to, hut gave him leave to 
stay two years in Languedoc. In their return they made a visit 
ef devotion to Citeaux, a place then renowned for the sanctity 
«f the monks that inhabited it. They arrived at Montpellier 
towards the end of the year 1205, where they met several Cis- 
tercian abbots, who were commissioned by the pope to oppose 
the reigning heresies. ‘The archbishop and Dominic proposed 
that to labour with success, they ought to employ persuasion 
and example rather than terror: and that their preachers should 
imitate the poverty of Christ and the apostles, travelling on foot, 
without money, equipage, or provisions. The abbots readily 
came into the proposal, and sent away their horses and ser- 
vants.* These missionaries saw the dangers and difficulties that 


* The Waldenses or Vaudois were so called from Peter Valdo, a rich 
merchant of Lyons, who, about the year 1160, was so struck at the sud- 
den death of one who suddenly fell down and expired as they were con- 
vers'ng together with some other merchants, that he gave all his goods 
to the poor, and pretended to imitate the manner of living of the apos- 
les. Several others joined him, and they were called ‘‘ The poor men 
of Lyons.” They soon after began to preach and teach the peeple in 
imitation of the apostles, though they were mere laymen, and had no 
mission. The clergy repruved them for this irregularity, and for affecting 
superstitiously to wear a kind of sandals, cut on the top, te show their 
bare feet, fancying that the apostles went so shod; and the pope enjoined 
them silence. Wanting humility to submit, and seeing the pope, to 
whom some of them applied for the approbation of their institute, reject 
it, as irregular, and, in some things, superstitious, they haughtily gaya 
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attended the undertaking, but they were persuaded they should 
be abundantly recompensed for all they could suffer if they 
should be so happy as to hecome instrumental in rescuing ona. 
soul from the slavery of sin, or to lay down their lite in such @ 


out, that the clergy condemned them because they envied their sanctity 
and morals. Nor was it long befure they added heresy to their enthue 
siasm and disobedience. Pope Lucius III. excommunicated them. Their 
sect being spread in Languedoc, Alphonsus II. king of Arragon, con- 
demned them in 1194, and Barnard, archbishop of Narbonne, in a con- 
ference, convicted them of many errors in faith. 

Reinerius Sacho, who from a minister of the Waldenses became a Ca. 
tholic, and a Dominican friar, in 1250, in his treatise against the Wal. 
denses, tells us, that among other errors, they affirmed that the church 
had failed ever since St. Sylvester, by possessing temporalities; that it is 
unlawful for the clergy to have estates or prebends, and that they ought 
to work with their hands as the apostles did; that no rents or tithes ought 
tu be paid to them, and nothing bequeathed to churches; that all bishops 
are murderers, because -they tolerate wars; that it is never lawful to 
swear; and that a man ought rather to die than to take an oath, even in 
a court of judicature and upon any necessity. They condemned all eccle. 
siastical judgments; also all princes and judges, pretending that it is 
never lawful to punish malefactors, or to put any man to death. They 
cenied purgatory, and rejected prayers for the dead, indulgences, all fes. 
tivals, even Euaster-day; also the invocation of saints, and veneration of 
images, crosses, or relics; they affirmed that absolution or any other 
sacrament is null if administered by a bad priest; but that a good laic 
has power to remit sins, and to confer the Holy Ghost by the imposition 
of hands; that it is a grievous sin for a man to cohabit with his wife 
when she is past child-bearing. They rejected the exorcisms, benedic. 
tions, and sureties in baptism, and said that the washing of infants did 
not avail them. Concerning the eucharist, they said that priests who are 
in mortal sin, cannot consecrate, and that transubstantiation is not 
etlected in the hands of him who consecrates unworthily, but in the 
mouth of him who receives worthily. They rejected the canon of the 
mass, only reciting in the vulgar tongue the words of consecration. They 
taught that all the laics are as so many priests, and that it is better to 
confess to a good laic than to a bad priest. Pelicdorfius, who wrote 
against the Waldenses one hundred years after Reinerius, gives the same 
history of their original, and ascribes to them the same errors. 

The Waldenses or Vaudois subsisted in certain valleys of Piedmont, 
till, in 1530, Oecolampadius and the Sacramentarians of Switzerland 
entered into a treaty with them, but could not bring it to any conclusion. 
Six years after this, Farel and other Calvinistical ministers, by showing 
them that their temporal safety made it necessary, effected a union, but 
obliged them to reject several errors which they maintained, and to ac- 
knowledge that a Christian might sometimes lawfully swear before a ma- 
gistrate, and punish malefactors with death; also that the ministers of 
the altar might possess temporal estates, and that wicked ministers 
validly confer the sacraments. They likewise engaged them to maintain 
that the body of Christ is not in the eucharist, and that there is no neces- 

‘sity of confessing one’s sins: which points wrre contrary to their former 
doctrine. Notwithstanding this union, moet of the Vaudois adhered to 
their own principles till, in 1630, they were sompelled for protection to 
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cause. The ptodigious growth of impiety in that country, and 
the obstinacy of the disease moved them to compassion, but did 
not terrify them, though the evils seemed extreme. The here- 
tics, not content to fill their own country with terror and deso- 


receive Calvinistical ministers. On the Waldenses and Albigenses, see 
Bossuet, in his History of the Variations, 1. 11; De Marca in the Histury 
of Bearn. Fleury, b. 73, n. 12; F. Fontenai, in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh tomes of the Continuation of F. Longueval’s Church History of 
France, and the late History of Languedoc. 

Other heresies prevailed in these parts in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, The Petrobrusians took their name from Peter Bruys, a 
native of Dauphiné. He was yet young when he commenced reformer: 
began by a must austere singular manner of life to gain a reputation 
among the populace and women, though the writers of that age accuse 
him of covering most wicked actions and corrupt morals under a hypo- 
critical garb. He went very sorrily clothed, and his ordinary retreats 
were the cottages of peasants. Having a ready tongue, he first gained 
attention by declaiming against the riches and manners of the clergy, 
aud afterwards boldly sowed his errors in Provence, Languedoc, and 
- (aascony. Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluni, who wrote against then, 
yeduces them to five: viz. That he denied the validity of infant bap. 
tism ; condemned the use of churches and altars, and, wherever his rabbie 
Wis strong enough, beat them down; rejected the mass ; denied thas 
ais and prayers avail tle dead, and forbade the singing of the divine 
praises in churches ; rejected the veneration of crosses, broke them down, 
and made bonfires of the wood, on which he boiled great pots of broth 
and meat, for a banquet, to which he invited the poor. Peter Abaillard 
(Introd. ad ‘Theol. p. L086 vas and other writers of that age give the same 
account of his heresies. He was taken, strangled, and his body burut 
for his riots at St. Giles’s, in 1126. 

Ilis disciple lienry, a pretended hermit, an eloquent but illiterate man, 
propagated his errors, Hildebert, the zealous and pious bishop of Mans, 
tumouus tor his elegant letters, sermons and other wo. ks, tells us, that 
while he went to Rome to procure the pope’s leave to retire to Cluni, 
(which he did not obtain,) that hypocrite, who went barefoot even in the 
middle of the winter, and ate and slept on some hill in the open air, ob-. 
tained surreptitiously leave to preach penance in his diocess. When he 
had gained crowds of innumerable foliowers, by railing avainst their su- 
periors and the clergy, then he openly discovered his heresies. Regard- 
less of the censures whjch the clergy fulminated against him, he cunti- 
nued his seditious discourses, though the clergy convicted him of having 
committed adultery on Whitsunday, &c. Fanaticism often extinguishes 
all sense of modesty and decency. Henry, attaching lewd women to his 
party, persuaded them that they obtained the pardon of all past sins by 
public immodesties in the church, and made innumerable marriages among 
the people, all which he caused to be contracted with the like shameful 
ceremonies, as is related in the History of the bishop of Mans, Acta 
Epist. Cenoman. Hildebert, upon his return, was surprised to see the 
havoe which the wolf had made in his flock, but in a short time regained 
their confidence, convicted Henry publicly of ignorance and iaposture, 
and obliged him to leave his divccss, und return to his own country.— 
Hist. de l’Exl. de Fr. 1. 22, t. 8, p. 191. 

Arnold of Brousia taught the same desitine wil tuese heretics concern. 
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lation, overran several other provinces in troops of four, five, 
or eight thousand men, pillaged the countries, and massacred 
the priests, flaying some alive and scourging others to death; 
in plundering the churches, they broke and profaned the sacred 


ing infant baptism and the sacraments; and also, that the pope and 
bishops cannot hold any temporal estates, which ought to be given to 
kings or the commonwealth. He had dogmatized in Lombardy and 
§witzerland, when, upon information that many seditious persons at 
Rome desired to see him there, he repaired thither; and stirred up great 
disturbances, attempting to restore the senate, under six succeeding 
popes, Innocent IJ., Celestine IJ., Lucius II., Eugenius II., Honorius 
II., Anastasius IV., and Adrian IV., the English pope. Under this 
last, he was obliged to dy to Otricoli in 1155, and being taken, was 
brought back to Rome, and condemned by the governor to be hanged 
and burnt. See Baronius and Spondan. The followers of this heresiarch 
were called Publicans or Poplicans. They became powerful in Gascony, 
gnd possessed themselves there of several castles, 

The southern countries of France were also deeply infected with the 
poison of the Manichees, which had been introduced from the East into 
Europe. It penetrated into Bulgary in the eighth century, whence these 
heretics were often called in Europe Bulgarians, In the twelfth century, 
the army of Frederic being composed of many such, these communicated 
their dangerous principles to many malecontents in Lombardy during the 
wars; out of which country they spread throughout Provence, Langue. 
doc, and Gascony, under the names of Cathari or Puritans, New aan 
thees, New Arians, Bons-hommes, &c. This last name they acquired ‘by 
their affected hypocrisy, and were known by it when they were cited and 
examined as to their faith, by a council held at Lombez in Gascony, 
eight leagues from Toulouse. Being interrogated by the Bishop of Lo- 
deve, by order of the Bishop of Albi, they declared, that they did not 
receive the law of Moses, nor the prophets, nor the psalms, but only the 
books of the New Testament; that they believed any good man, whether 
priest or laic, could consccrate the eucharist ; that contrition and confes- 
sion sufficed for the pardon of sins without penances, fasts, alms-deeds, 
or the like; that bishops, who have not the qualifications required by St. 
Paul, are wolves and devourers, not pastors, and that no obedience is due 
to them, &c. Their errors were contuted by Pontius, archbishop of Nar- 
bonne, Arnulphus, bishop of Nismes, and two abbots, who only made 
use of the New Testament against them. After which a solemn sen- 
tence was pronounced, in 1176, by the Bishop of Lodeve in the name of 
the council, condemning these heretical opinion and excommunicating 
Oliver and the other heretics of Lombez, and all others who held the 
same doctrine with them. The heretics protested against the sentence, 
saying the bishop who pronounced it was a heretic, a hypocrite, and their 
enemy ; and that none of the bishops were pastors, but hirelings. 

These heretics were named Albigenses towards the beginning of the 
twelfth age, not from Albe in the Vivarais, as De Thou conjectures, but 
either from the city Albi, or rather, as the learned authors of the history 
of Languedoc show, from the province called ever since the fifth century 
Albigensis, and the people Albigenses, about Beziers and Castres. They 
were composed of all the former sects, and differed in opinions among 
themselves. Aljanus, a Cistercian monk, who for his skill ‘in all the sci- 
euces was surnamed gt Paris the Universal Doctor, wrote two books 
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vessels, and sacrilegiously converted the ornaments of the altars 
into women’s clothes. King Philip Augustus cut in pieces ten 
thousand of these banditti in the province of Berri, they having 
penetrated into the very centre of his kingdom.(1) Dominic 


(1) Le Gendre, Hist. de Fr. t. 2, p. 364. 


inst the Albigenses and Waldenses about the year 1212: and Peter 
of Vaux-Sernay, a Cistercian monastery in the diocess of Paris, who 
accompanied his abbot Guy into Languedoc (he being one of the twelve 
Cistercian abbots commissioned by Innocent III. to preach against the 
Albigenses) wrote, by order of that pope, a history of the Albigenses, 
These two writers charge them in general with the following errors, 
they owned two Principles or Creators, the one good, the other bad; the 
former the Creator of the invisible spiritual world, the latter the Creator 
of bodies, the author of the Jewish dispensation, and author of the Old 
Testament ; they admitted two Christs, the one bad, who appeared upon 
earth, and the other good, who never lived in this world; they denied the 
resurrection of the flesh, and believed that our souls were demons, con- 
fined to our bodies in punishment of sins committed by them in a forme: 
state of existence; they condemned all the sacraments, rejected baptism 
as useless, abominated the eucharist, practised neither confession nor 
penance, believed marriage unlawful, and ridiculed purgatory, praying 
for the dead, images, crucifixes, and the ceremonies of the church. ey 
distinguished themselves into two sorts, The Perfect, who boasted of 
. living continently, neither ate flesh, nor eggs, nor cheese, abhorred 
lying, and never. swore; and The Believers, who lived and ate as other 
men did, and were irregular in their manners, but were persuaded that 
they were saved by the faith of the Perfect, and that none of thase who 
received the imposition of their hands were damned. 

Luke, bishop of Tuy in Spain, about the year 1270, wrote three books 
against the Albigenses. In the first he establishes the intercession of 
saints, purgatory, and prayers for the dead; in the second, the sacra- 
ments, sacrifice, and benedictions of the church, and the veneration of 
crosses and images; and in the third, he detects their fallacies, lies, dis- 
sembling of their sentiments, setting up false miracles, and corrupting 
the writings of Catholic doctors. 

Reinerius, above-quoted, says the Cathari were divided into three ge- 
neral sects: one of which, called the Albanois, had two heads, one, 
whom they called Bishop of Verona in Italy, the other was one John of 
Lyons in France. He informs us that the common errors of the Cathari 
were, that the devil was the author of this world, that marriage is a mor- 
tal sin, as well as the eating of flesh, eggs, and cheese; and that there is 
no purgatory. They allowed of four sacraments, but such as agreed only 
in name with those of the church ; for instead of baptism they made use 
of the imposition of hands; instead of consecrating the eucharist, they 
blessed a loaf before meals, and after having said the Lord’s Prayer, ~ 
broke it, and distributed it to all who were present: they taught that the 
imposition of hands remite entirely the punishment and guilt of sin, and 
made no confession besides a public acknowledgment of their sins in 
general; they allowed of four degrees of orders, the bishop, the first son, 
the second son, and the deacon: they denied purgatory, and the resur- 
rection of the body. Among these the Buncarii or Patarini maintained, 
that no mortal sin is committed by the lower part of the body. The 
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undertook to stem the torrent by his feeble voice ; and God was 
pleased to make his preaching the instrument of his grace to 
strike the rocks, to open the uncircumcised ears, and to soften 
the hardened hearts of many which even the thunder of a St. 


Ortlibenses or Orbibarians denied the Trinity, taught that Jesus Christ 
was the son of Joseph and Mary, and that he did not suffer really; 
believed the world eternal, denied the resurrection, and the last judg- 
ment, &c. Thus Reinerius. 

It must be observed from the contemporary authors, that among the 
heretics of that age, ttwo sorts of errors prevailed. The first were com- 
mon to all the heretics of that century, for the Albigenses and Cathari 
adopted the errors of the Waldenses against the hierarchical order of the 
church, its usages, ceremonies, and sacraments; and to these a spirit of 
revolt which prevailed in many places, gave rise: for men could not 
withdraw themselves from superiors without making a breach, and seek- 
ing some pretence. The second sort of errors was peculiar to certain 
sects which fell into strange extravagancies and abominable disorders. 
These, who came under the general name of Albigenses or New Mani- 
chees, made great progress in the southern parts of France, under the 
protection of certain powerful princes, the lure of independence and of 
rich spoils. 

Charles the Bald, king of France, in 855, made Raymund, son of the 
governor of Toulouse, hereditary governor and count, reserving only a 
homage to be paid to himself and successors. Raymund V. the tenth 
sovereign count of Toulouse, duke of Narbonne, and marquis of Pro- 
vence, died a zealous Catholic, in 1194. His son Raymund VI. openly 
protected these impious heretics, who in armed troops expelled the bi- 
shops, priests, and monks, demolished monasteries, and plundered 
churches. They were also countenanced in their seditions and violences 
by the Earls of Foix and Comminge, the Viscount of Bearn, and other 
princes in those parts. Pope Innocent III. ordered Arnold, abbot of 
Citeaux, to employ his monks in preaching against these heretics in Lan- 
guedoc. Accordingly twelve abbots of that Order were charged with 
that commission. But the princes opposed their endeavours, and Peter 
of Chateau-neuf, a Cistercian monk, the pope’s legate in Languedoc, who 
exerted his authority against the heretics, was assassinated on the banks 
of the Rhone, near the town of St. Giles’s, where he and some other 
' Missionaries were coming out from a conference with the Count of Tou- 
louse, in 1208. The pope excommunicated the murderers, and especially 
the Count of Toulouse, who was looked upon as the principal author ; 
and exhorted Philip Augustus, king of France, and the lords of that 
kingdom, to raise a crusade against the Albigenses and the said count. 

Raymund had often made his peace With the church ; but his repent- 
ance not being sincere, he changed every moment. Seeing now an army 
assembled against him, he reconciled himself to the pope, and engaged 
himself to re-establish the Bishops of Carpentras and Vaison, to main- 
tain the liberties and immunities of churches, and to abandon and expel 
the heretics, submitting himself and his successors to the forfeiture of 
his estates if he did not observe what was contained in his oath. The 
crusaders wore their crosses on their breasts, not on their shoulders, as in 
the wars against the Saracens. They assembled at Lyons in 1209, and 
having then no more contest with the Count of Toulouse, besieged Be- 
giers where the Albigenses had fortified themselves, and having taken 
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Bernard had not been able to move. The conversion of many 
most obstinate sinners may be regarded as the greatest of our 
saint's miracles. 

The first conference of the missionaries with the heretics was 


the town by assault, barbarously put the inhabitants to the sword, to the 
number of fifteen thousand. The inhumanity of which action is not to 
be palliated, though the inhabitants of that town were robbers and plun 

derers, and guilty of all manner of crimes, as Peter of Vaux-Sernay, 
(c. 16,) and, from him Fleury, observes; and though the innocent pe- 
rished by their own fault, by refusing to separate themselves from the 
guilty, when required so to do. The army also took Carcassonne, and 
after this chose for their general, Simon of Montfort, the seventh count 
of Montfort, which title-is taken from Montfort-Amauri, a place ten 
leagues from Paris. This Simon had signalized himself for his valour in 
the wars against the Saracens in the East. His zeal and piety equalled 
him to the apostolic men, says Joinville. He every day heard mass and 
said the office of the church, went every week to confession, and behaved 
on many occasions as a true Christian hero. Nevertheless, in Langue- 
doc the crusards exercised cruelties and injustices which no principles 
could justify. Crimes and seditions are not to be punished or revenged 
by other crimes. Avarice, ambition, or revenge in many, only covered 
themselves under a cloak of zeal for religion. ; 

The Count of Toulouse still persisting to succour the Albigenses; and 
breaking his other engagements, was excommunicated by the pope’s 
legate, and war was proclaimed against him by Simon of Montfort, who 
being besieged in Castlenau by the Count of Foix, defeated him, and 
obliged him to retire. Peter, king of Arragon, being related to the 
Count of Toulouse, came to his succour, and with the Counts of Tou- 
louse, Foix, Comminge, and Bearn, at the head of above a hundred 
thousand men, besieged Simon in Muret, a small town on the Garonne, 
near Toulouse. Simon made a vigorous sally with only a thousand men, 
and with this small body threw the whole army into disorder, and the 
King of Arragon being killed in the engagement, all his troops fled, and 
disbanded themselves. Upon this victory the city of Toulouse surren- 
dered itself, and in 1215 the pope confirmed to Simon that county, the 
duchy of Narbonne, and all the other estates of Raymund, on condition 
that he received the investiture from the King of France, and paid him 
the feodal rights. Raymund, however, recovered the city of Toulouse, 
and Simon was slain whilst he besieged it the same year. His younger 
son Simon inherited his title of Earl of Leicester with his estates in 
England, and settling here, became an active malecontent in the barons’ 
wars against Henry III. But his eldest son Amauri succeeded him in 
Montfort and Toulouse; and finding himself too weak to maintain these 
conquests in Languedoc, surrendered them to King Lewis VIII. and was 
made Constable of France. Raymund VI. died under the censures of. 
the church, in 1222, though in his last moments he professed himself 

nitent. : 

Pris son Raymund VII. reconciled himself to the church, and received 
Jrom St. Lewis the counties of Toulouse and Agen. His only daughter 
and heiress married Alphonsus, count of Poitiers, brother to St. Lewis; 
and she dying without children, these estates fell to Philip III. king of 
France. . King Lewis VIII. carried on the war in person against the Al- 
bigenses, who were extinguished during the minority of Lewis IX. 
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held in a borough near Montpellier, and lasted eight days; 
during which, each day several remarkable conversions were 
wrought. The apostolic men preached after this eight days at 
Beziers, where they gained several, though the far greater 
number shut their ears against the Catholic faith. Diego and 
Dominic proceeded thence to Carcassone and Montreal. At 
this last place they disputed during fifteen days with the four 
chiefs of the Albigensian sect, by which conference a hundred 
and fifty persons were brought over to the truth. St. Dominic 
drew up in writing a short exposition of the Catholic faith, 
-with proofs of each article from the New Testament. This 
_ writing he gave to the heretics to examine. Their ministers 
and chiefs, after much altercation about it, agreed to throw it 
into the fire, saying, that if it burned, they would regard the 
doctrine which it contained as false. Being cast thrice into the ~ 
flames it was not damaged by them. Nevertheless, only one 
officer who was present, and afterwards publicly attested the 
miracle, was converted by it. This, Peter of Vaux-Sernay(1) 
assures us he heard St. Dominic himself relate. At Fanjaux, 
the bishop and St. Dominic were met by Arnold, abbot of Ci- 
teaux, and twelve other abbots, and another great disputation 
was there held with the heretics before arbitrators. The judges 
and ministers here proposed to cast the same writing of St. 
Dominic into the fire. All present agreed to this trial, and a 
great fire being made in the middle of the company, it was 
‘again thrice thrown into it, and as often taken out without re- 
ceiving any damage. This miracle is recorded by Jordan, and 
by the ancient writers of St. Dominic’s life; and Theodoric of 
Apolda, Bernard Guidonis, and F. Humbert, expressly assure 
us that this miracle at Fanjaux must not be confounded with 
the like which had been wrought before at Montreal. This 
latter was performed in the castle of Raymund Darfort, whose 


(1) Petr. Vallis. Hist. Albig.c.7. Fleury, 1. 76, n. 28. 


Basnage (Hist. de l’Egl. 1. 24,) pretends that the Albigenses were not 
generally Manichees, but agreed in doctrine with the Waldenses. That 
some of these latter were intermingled with the Manichees in Languedoc 
seems not to be doubted; and to dispossess the clergy of their estates 
seems to have been the capital principle of the Waldenses, and the source 
of the disorders by which they became enemies to public peace, and toe 
the laws of civil society. 
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posterity built in it a chapel in honour of St. Dominic, and 
gave this castle to his Order.(1) The fruit of this public mira~- 
cle was the conversion of great numbers of heretics of both sexes. 

St. Dominic saw with grief that many children of Catholic 
parents, for want of the means of procuring a proper education, 
were neglected in their youth, or fell into the hands of those 
who corrupted their morals or their faith. To cut off the source 
of this fatal disorder, being assisted by the liberality of several 
bishops, he founded the numerous nunnery of our Lady of 
Prouille, near Fanjaux, in 1206, which he put. under the rule 
of St. Austin, adding certain particular constitutions, which 
were approved by Gregory IX. This house became a sanc- 
tuary to many ladies, who desired to find a secure retreat from 
the corruption of the world, and a nursery of religion and piety 
for those who were afterwards to encounter its dangers. This 
monastery is regarded to this day as the chief or mother-house 
of all the nuns of this Order. In 1207 a great conference was 
opened between the Catholic preachers and the heretics, in the 
palace of Raymund Roger, count of Foix, who treated both 
parties in their turns at his table. His countess and one of his 
sisters followed the Waldenses; his other sister adhered to the 
Albigenses. The issue of this disputation was the conversion ofa 
great number of heretics of distinction, and of him who had been 
appointed judge or arbitrator, a mah of learning, who had been 
a warm abettor of the sect of the Albigenses, After this con- 
ference the Cistercians returned to their monasteries, and the 
holy Bishop of Osma to his diocess, the two years allowed him 
by the pope being almost expired. The heretics themselves 
had a great opinion of his sanctity, and ealled him one of the 
predestinate. He died soon after his arrival at Osma. 

He had been almost two years superior of the mission in 
Languedoc, in which charge, at his departure, he appointed St. 
Dominic his successor, to whom Pope Innocent III. confirmed 
the same in 1207. The saint, vested with this authority, es- 
tablished wholesome regulations to be observed by the zealous 
preachers who laboured with him. Some date from this time, 
but improperly, the institution of his Order. The murder of 
the pope’s legate, Peter of Castelnau or Chateauneuf, who was 

(2) Echard, t. 1, p.6. Touron. c, 8, p. 61. 
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assassinated by a servant of the Count of Toulouse and another 
ruffian, on the 15th of January, 1208, and other outrages com- 
mitted by the heretics, set all Christendom in a flame, and an 
army was set on foot to extirpate the authors of these violences. 
St. Dominic had no share in those transactions, and made use of 
_no other arms to repulse injuries than those of meekness and 
patience. He never complained of any affronts or evils which 
he received, courageously encountered every danger wherever 
the good of souls called him, being desirous to glorify God by 
shedding his blood in his cause if called to such a happiness, 
and he studied only to procure all the good in his power to 
those who hated and persecuted him. A certain heretic, who 
was unknown to the saint, offered himself one day to be his 
guide; but led him through rough ways over stones and 
briers, so that the saint’s feet were much wounded, for he 
always walked barefoot. The meekness with which Dominic 
received the affront, and the joy with which he comforted his 
treacherous guide when he saw him in -confusion, calling his 
blood the subject of his triumph, so moved the heretic that he 
‘became a Catholic. At another time the heretics posted two 
assassins to murder the saint, at a place between Prouille and 
Fanjaux, which to this day, from that black attempt, retains the 
name of Al siccari; but he escaped their hands. Afterwards 
some of that party asked the ssint. what he would have done if 
he had met them: “I would have thanked God,” said he, 
“and would have begged as a favour that my blood might have 
been let out drop by drop, and my limbs lopt off one by one, to 
prolong my torments, and enhance my crown ;” with which an- 
swer his enemies were exceedingly affected.* A poor man, in- 


* Manriquez and Baillet make the legate Peter of Castelnau the first 
inquisitor, in 1204. Fleury (1.73, n. 54,) dates the origin of that tribunal 
from the decree of the council of Verona in 1184, in which it is ordained 
that the bishops in Lombardy make diligent search to detect heretics, 
and deliver up those that are obstinate to the civil magistrate to be cor- 
porally punished. Malvenda (ad an. 1215) says, that St. Dominic re- 
ceived from the pope a commission like that before sent to Peter of 
Castlenau, to judge and deliver to punishment apostates, relapsed and 
obstinate heretics. Whence some have called St. Dominic the first in- 
quisitor, as the Bollandists show in a long dissertation. (Aug. tom. 1.) 
But Touron observes (ch. 13, p. 88,) that the Albigenses in Languedoo 
neither were, nor could be the object of such a court as an inquisition 
wnile §t. Dominic preached: there; far from being occult, they were 
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fected with the heresy of the Albigenses, confessed the abomi- 
nations of that sect, but declared he could not abandon those 
upon whom he depended for his daily subsistence. St. Dominic 
hearing him make this answer, was moved with so tender a 
compassion for a soul upon the brink of perishing, that he 
offered to sell himself for a slave to procure this man means for 
his subsistence, that he might serve God; and he would have 
done it, had’not God furnished the poor man with a provision 
otherwise, says B. Jordan and Theodoric. When the army of 
the crusade approached, the saint redoubled his earnestness 
among an obstinate people, and saved many. When he went 
among the crusards, the disorders, vices, and ignorance of the 
mysteries of faith and duties of a Christian life, which he found 
in many who had jomed that army merely for the sake of plun- 
der, moved his compassion and zeal, and he laboured among 
them with no less diligence than he had done among the Albi- 
genses. ‘The Count of Montfort was so taken with his sanctity, 
that ke thought he could never give him sufficient marks of his 
affection and esteem. The condition of this disjointed army 
was such, that the troops of which it was composed returned 
home as they pleased, after having served forty days, and the 
general who sometimes saw two hundred thousand men under 
his banner, was often so much abandoned as to be scarcely able to 


armed, preached publicly, and had the princes in their interest. He, 
secondly, takes notice that St. Dominic is never mentioned by the original 


authors of his life to have employed against the heretics any other arms’ 


than those of instruction and prayer, in which they descend to a very 
particular detail. ‘‘ Mansit in Tolosanis partibus multo tempore——vir 
per omnia apostolicus, propugnans fidem, expugnans hzresim verbis, ex- 
emplis, miraculis,” says ‘Theodoric of Apolda, c. 2, n. 33. Whence F. 
Fontenai (Cont. of F. Longueval’s History of the church of France, t. 
11, 1. 35, p. 90 and 129,) says judiciously, that the Cistercian monks 
were first charged with a commission by the pope to denounce the Albi- 
genses to the civil magistrate, where it could be done; which was a pre- 
lude to the inquisition ; the project of which court was first formed in the 
council of Toulouse in 1229; and Pope Gregory IX. in 1233, nominated 
two Dominican friars in Languedoc the first inquisitors, as William of 
Puy-Laurens, chaplain to Raymund VII. count of Toulouse, in his Chro- 
Sicle, (c. 43,) and Bernard Guidonis relate. ‘This tribunal has been since 
established under different regulations in some parts of Italy, in Malta, 
Spain, and Portugal; whilst other kingdoms have always been most 
jealous to exclude it. The author of the History of Languedoc (t. 3, 1. 
21, p. 13,) says that Rainer and Guy, to Cistercian monks, in ]198, 


were first charged with the functions of those who were afterwards called. 


Inquisitors, 
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assemble a thousand. At atime when he had with him only 
twelve hundred men, he was attacked by an army of above a 
hundred thousand, some say two hundred thousand; yet St. 
Dominic assured him God would grant him a glorious victory. 
The Count of Montfort threw himself into Muret, a small for- 
tress, and in a sally on the 12th of September, 1213, by his in- 
credible valour and address, routed and dispersed this great 
army, which left the king of Arragon and sixteen thousand men 
dead in the field. This prediction was the only share which 
- the original historians mention St. Dominic to have had in this 
war, whatever certain moderns with Baillet may affirm. The 
continuators of Bollandus pretend, that in quality of inquisitor 
he delivered those among the Albigenses that were taken, and 
persisted obstinate, to the secular judges, that they might put 
them to death. But this is mere conjecture founded on mistake, — 
as the learned fathers Echard(1) and Touron(2) have shown. St. 
Dominic never appears to have any way concurred to the exe- 
cution of any of those unhappy persons who then suffered, The 
authors of his life mention, that by his credit and entreaties, he 
saved the life of a young man who was going to the place where 
he was to be burnt, the saint assuring the judges that he would 
die in the Catholic faith; which was verified when, some years 
after, he became a zealous Catholic, and made a happy end in 
the holy Order of our saint. But the original historians men- 
tion no other arms to have been used by him against the here- 
tics than those of instruction, patience, penance, fasting, watch- 
ing, tears, and prayer. 

‘So ardent was his zeal for the salvation of souls, that he was 
consumed with a burning desire to sacrifice for them his liberty, 
health, and life. Inured to continual labours, he was indefati- 
gable in his apostolic functions; and the greatest difficulties, 
far from abating, seemed to raise his courage, and to give new 
vigour to his heroic soul. To his incredible labours he added 
the austerities of penance. He often allowed himself, in his 
fasts, especially during all lent, no other nourishment than 
bread and water; and spending with his companion a great 
part of the night in prayer, he reserved only a short time for 


(1) Echard De Script. Ord. Preedic. t. 1, pp. 55, &8. 
(2) Ch. 18, p. 130. 
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rest, which he took lying on a board. .Regardless of dangers, he 
never discontinued his missions or preaching among the Albi- 


- . genses, how much soever their rage was exasperated. He often 


boldly exposed himself to the most cruel torments and death 
among them; he even courageously met a band of ruffians near 
Carcassone, who were still reeking with the blood of a Cistercian 
abbot and monk whom they had barbarously slain. But God 
was his protector, and prayer his shield and strength. During 
the great battle of Muret, St. Dominic was not in the field, as 
some moderns have pretended, but in the church, within the for- 
tress, at his prayers.(1}) The same was his practice on other 
like occasions. Theodoric, Stephen of Sasenhac, and others re- 
late, that when St. Dominic was employed on his mission at 
Castres, the abbot of St. Vincent's one day desired his company 
at dinner. After sermon, the saint continued at his devotions 
in the church so long, that he quite forgot the necessities of the 
body, which he was frequently apt to do. At the hour of din- 
ner, the abbot sent a clerk to seek for him. The messenger 
knew the church to be the place where he was generally to be 
found, and going thither, saw him ravished in an ecstacy, raised 
several cubits above the ground, and without motion. He con- 
templated him a considerable time in that posture, and waited 
till the saint, coming to himself, gently fell to the ground, before 
he durst approach him. 

St. Dominic, during his apostolical labours in Languedoc, 
instituted the celebrated devotion of the Rosary, consisting of 
the recital of fifteen Our Fathers and a hundred and fifty Hail 
Marys, in honour of the fifteen principal mysteries of the life 
and sufferings of our Blessed Saviour, and of his holy Mother. 
The divine and most excellent prayer which our Redeemer, who 
promises to grant all that we request in his name, has drawn up 
as the form of our supplications, contains the petitions of all 
those things we are to ask or hope for of God, and comprises 
_ the exercise of all the sublime virtues, by which we pay to him 

the rational homage of our affections. In the Angelical Saluta- 
‘tion are comprised our praises and thanks to God for the great 
mysteries of the incarnation a of our redemption, the source 


(1) So Malvenda, the ancient eissuiels called Preclara Francorum 
cinora, ad an. 12'3 &c. 


? 
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of ali our good; and these praises are expressed in words of 
which the Holy Ghost himself was the author, which, thougn 
addressed to the Vixgin Mary, contain much more the praises 
of her Divine Son, whom we acknowledge the cause of all hers 
and our happiness. The earnest intercession of this Mother of 
aod, and of mercy is also implored in our behalf both at present 
and for the tremendous moment of our departure hence ; and to 
move hers and her Divine Son’s compassion, we acknowledge 
our own deep sense of our miseries, which we display before 
the eyes of heaven under the extensive and most expressive 
humbling title of sinners. These prayers are so disposed in the 
Rosary,* as to camprise gn abstract of the history of our blessed 
Redeemer’s holy life and sufferings, the great ohject of the con- 
tinual devotion and meditation of Christians; for each mystery 
. whereof we praise God, and through it ask his graces and bles- 
sings for ourselves and others. The ignorance of many, and 
the blasphemies of others among the Albigenses, with regard to 
these most sacred mysteries, moved the zealous and apostolic 
servant of God to teach the people to honour them by an easy 
method equally adapted to persons of the weakest understanding, 
and to those who are most learned, or the most advanced in the 
exercises of sublime contemplation, who find in it an inex- 
hausted fund of the highest acts of faith, hope, divine love, 
praise, and thanksgiving, with a supplication for succour in all 
spiritual and corporal necessities, which they always repeat with 
fresh ardour. St. Dominic afterwards established the same 
method of devotion at Bologna and in other places. 

The saint, after having founded his nunnery of Prouille, es- 


* The Bollandists seem to dispute problematically about the author of 
the Rosary, which some French critics have also done. But though the 
frequent repetition of the Lord’s Prayer be as ancient a practice as the 
gospel, and some forms of this and the Angelical Salutation be found to 
have been in use before St. Dominic, this of the Rosary is ascribed to 
him by Luminosi de Aposa, who had often heard him preach at Bologna, 
and who describes the solemn devotion and confraternity of the Rosary 
instituted there by the same St. Dominic Guzman. Other chronicles 
and monuments, especially of Bologna, which attest the same, are pro- 
duced in a dissertation printed at Ferrara in 1735, under the title of 
Vindicia, by Alex. Machiar. See also Touron, ch. 14. St. Albert of 
Crespin, Peter the Hermit, and several others, are said long before St. 
Dominic to have taught those among the laity who could not recite the 
Pealter, to say a certain number of Our Fathers and Hail Marys for each 
canonical hour of the church office 
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tablished an institute afterwards called his third Order, in 
which the strictest regularity is observed, but no extraordinary 
austerities are prescribed. Some persons of this third Order 
live in monasteries, and are properly nuns; others live in their 
own houses, and endeavour to sanctify their work and the 
duties of a civil life by certain exercises of regularity and devo- 
tion, and by dedicating part of their time to works of mercy, 
especially in serving the poor in hospitals and prisons.(1) St. 
Dominic had spent ten years in preaching in Languedoc, when, 
in 1215, he founded his religious Order of Preaching Friars, 
the plan of which he had meditated some time before. He had 
till then worn the habit of a regular canon of St. Austin, and 
followed that rule. But he earnestly desired to revive an apos- 
tolic spirit in the ministers of the altar, the want of which in 
many was a subject of great scandal to the people, and a great 
source of the overflowings of vice and heresy. This spirit is 
founded on a sincere contempt of the world, and a perfect dis- 
interestedness; for so long as the love of the world, or a relish 
for its vanity, delights, and riches, keeps possession of a heart, 
there can be no room for the Holy Ghost. The fences by 
which this spirit had been formerly maintained in the clergy, 
were then by custom easily broken through by many without 
scruple ; wherefore he conceived a design of raising others that 
might be stronger. With this view he established an Order of 
religious men, not like the ancient monks of the desert, who 
were laymen and merely contemplatives, but who, with the 
strictest retirement and assiduous exercises of contemplation, 
should join a close application of sacred studies, and all the 
functions of a pastoral life, especially that of preaching. He 
wrescribed austere fasts, perpetual abstinence from flesh, (which 
he reformed monasteries of this Order still observe,) and the 
most severe poverty, ordaining that his friars should receive 
their coarse subsistence from the alms of the faithful, though 
their houses are not forbidden, like the Franciscans, to enjoy in 
pommon small rents in money. The principal aim of the saint. 
by this institution was to multiply in the church zealous 
preachers, whose spirit and example might be a means more 
easily to spread the light of faith, and the fire of divine at 


(1) Touron, 1. 1, ¢. 17 
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and to assist the pastors in healing. the wounds which the 
church had received by the inundation of heresy and vice. 

St. Dominic for a long time recommended his design to God 
by fervent prayer, and communicated it to the bishops of Lan- 
guedoc and Provence, who all applauded the project, and pressed 
nim to hasten the execution. Every one judged him worthy to 
‘be the father of preachers, who was their perfect model. Six- 
teen of his fellow-missionaries came readily into his project; and 
Peter Cellani, one of this number, gave some houses he was 
possessed of in Toulouse, in which they formed themselves into 
a regular community, under the protection of the bishop. This 
was the first convent of the Order. To establish it the founder 
was obliged to go to Rome, whither he accompanied Fulco, the 
bishop of Toulouse, who was called to assist at the fourth ge- 
neral council of Lateran. Pope Innocent III. who had then 
governed the church eighteen years, received the saint with 
great demonstrations of kindness, on account of the reputation 
of his sanctity, and the recommendation of his bishop. He had 
himself drawn up a decree which he inserted in the tenth 
chapter of the council, to enforce the obligation of preaching, 
and the necessity of choosing for pastors men who are powerful 
in words and works, who will instruct and edify their flocks 
both by example and preaching, a neglect of which was the 
source of the ignorance, disorders, and heresies that then reigned 
in several provinces. Nevertheless, though the saint’s design 
was most agreeable to his Holiness, Theodorie the bishop of 
Orvieto, and Vineent of Beauvois say, that he at first made 
some difficulty to approve his Order, upon late complaints that 
too great a multiplication of Orders would bring confusion, and 
that it was better to reform those that were already established. 
But the same authors add, that the night following, the pope 
dreamed he saw the Lateran church in danger of falling, and 
that St. Dominic stept in, and supported it with his shoulders. 
Be that as it will, B. Jordan and F. Humbert assure us, that 
the pope approved the new Order by word of mouth, bidding 
the founder draw up the constitutions, and lay them before him. 

The saint was present at the fourth council of Lateran, 
which, though very numerous and splendid, lasted only three 
weexa, having condemned the errors of the Albigenses and 
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other heretics, framed several canons for the reformation of 
manners, and taken into consideration a new crusade for the 
recovery of the Holy Land, which had been lately conquered 
by the infidels a second time. The twenty-first is the famous 
canon which enjoins, that all the faithful who are arrived to 
years of discretion, shall confess all their sins at least once a 
year to their own proper priest, and shall receive the eucharist 
at least every Easter, unless, with the advice of their proper 
priest, they abstain from it for some time, upon some reasonable 
account. The thirteenth prohibits the erecting of any new 
religious Order. The council, which consisted of four hundred 
and twelve bishops, and near eight hundred abbots, priors, and 
deputies of absent prelates, broke up about the end of Novem- 
ber, 1215, and St. Dominic arrived at Toulouse the beginning 
of the following year. After mature consultation with his 
sixteen colleagues, of whom eight were Frenchmen, seven 
Spaniards, and one Englishman, he made choice of the rule of 
the canons of the great St. Austin, who was himself an emi- 
nent preacher. He added certain particular constitutions, and 
borrowed from the Order of Premontré the rule of observing 
perpetual abstinence from flesh, and a rigorous fast from the 
feast of the Exaltation of the Cross to Easter. Pope Innocent 
ILL famous for his great actions, and for several learned and 
pious books which he composed, died on the 16th of July, 1216, 
having filled the pontifical chair fram January, 1198. Hono- 


_rius III. was chosen in his place. This change retarded St. 


Dominic’s second journey to Rome; and, jn the mean time, he 
finished his first convent at Toulouse, to which the bishop gave 
the church of St. Romanus, The bishop of Fermo in Italy, a 
great admirer of our saint’s virtue, also gave him at the same 
time the church of St. Thomas, with a convent for his Order in 
that city. 

St. Dominic arrived at Rome with a copy of his rules in 
September, 1216. He found access to his Holiness difficult for 
some time, but was encouraged by a vision recorded by Theo- 
doric, and copied by Fleury.(1) Pope Honorius III. confirmed 
his Order and its constitutions by two bulls, both dated on the 
26tif of December, in the same year. He detained the saint 

(1) L. 78, n. 5. 
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several mouths in Rome to preach in that city ; which commis- 
sion he executed with incredible applause and success. He put 
the pope in mind that several persons who attended his court 
could not seek instructions abroad, and therefore a domestic 
master of the sacred studies in his palace would be of great ad- 
vantage. His holiness hereupon created the office of Master of 
the Sacred Palace, who by his place is the pope’s domestic 
theologian, assists at all consistories, whether public or private, 
confers the degree of doctor at court, approves all theses and 
books, and nominates the pope’s preachers. If he be absent 
from court, he has a right to substitute another in his place. 
Pope Honorius obliged St. Dominic to take upon himself that 
charge, which has been ever since committed to one of his 
Order. The saint at Rome dictated comments on the epistles 
of St. Paul, which are much commended by several writers of 
that age, though they are now lost. He had learned from St. 
Chrysostom what an inexhausted treasure of piety and spiritual 
knowledge a Christian preacher will draw from assiduous medi- 
tation on the inspired writings of this apostle, which he strongly 
recommended to his religious, and he carried always a copy of 
that sacred book in his pocket. When not employed in public 
functions or necessary duties, he was always to be found in the 
ehurch, or in retirement. When, out of necessity, he conversed 
with others, his discourse was usually only on God, and always 
seasoned with so much unction and prudence that worldlings 
never thought it importunate; and pious persons sought his 
conversation with extreme eagerness. With the consent of his 
Holiness he returned to Toulouse in May, and spent some time 
in forming his religious brethren in the practice of the most 
perfect maxims of an interior life, the most necessary qualifica- 
tion in preachers of the divine word. He exhorted them stre- 
nuously to promote the study of literature in his Order, to 
attend in the first place to the sanctification of their own souls, 
and to remember they were the successors of the apostles in 
establishing every where the kingdom of Christ. He added 
excellent instractions on humility, a perfect distrust in them- 
selves, and an entire confidence in God alone, by which they 
were to stand invincible under afflictions and persecutions, and 
courageously to carry on the war in which they were engaged 
= ye 
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against the world and the powers of hell. After this discourse, 
on the feast of the Assumption of our Lady, he dismissed some 
of his religious to Spain and Portugal, and some to Paris, 
appointing F. Matthew superior among these latter, and sending 
with him his own brother Manez de Guzman. The extraordi- 
nary reputation of St. Dominic and his preaching friars drew 
many learned doctors and other eminent men into this new 
Order, and the saint settled convents at Lyons, Montpellier, 
Bayonne, &. 

St. Dominic went again to Rome in 1217, and the pope de- 
siring that his Order should have a house in that city, gave him 
the charch of St. Sixtus; and whilst a convent was building 
there, the saint, by order of his Holiness, read lectures of theo- 
logy both in the palace and in the city, and preached in St. 
Peter’s church with such eloquence and zeal as drew on him 
the attention and admiration of the whole city. The many il- 
lustrious miracles by which God honoured his ministry in that 
city, procured him the name of the Thaumaturgus of that age. 
Among others, Theodoric relates,(1) that a certain gentle- 
woman named Gutadona, coming one day home from hearing 
his sermon, found her little child dead. In her grief she took 
him in her arms out of the cradle, and carrying him to St. 
Sixtus’s, laid him at the feet of the saint. She said nothing; 
but her sorrow spoke without words. The servant of God was 
moved to compassion, and after saying a fervent. prayer, made 
the sign of the cross on the child, and restored him to life. The 
pope would have published this miracle in the pulpit; but the 
tears, entreaties, and confusion of the saint prevented him. St. 
Dominic likewise raised, whole and sound, a mason who had 
been crushed to death by the fall of a vault in building the 
convent of St. Sixtus. He restored to health a religious man, 
the procurator of his convent, whilst the brethren were reciting 
by his bed-side the prayers appointed for one in the agony. 
The bishop of Ovieto assures us, that he had the account of 
this miracle from the mouth of the person who had been thvs 
miraculously delivered from the gates of death, and recovered 
in a moment a state of perfect health which he long enjoyed, 
and of which he made a very good use.(2) 


(1) C. 7 Fleury, 1. 78, n. 31. (2: Apud Bolland. p. 459. 
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St. Dominic, besides muny other miracles, raised a third man 
to life in this monastery of St. Sixtus, in the presence of 3 
great multitude of honourable persons. This was the young 
Lord Napoleon. The fact is related by Theodoric of Apolda,(1) 
¥. Humbert,(2) a third very ancient historian quoted by F. 
Echard,(3) John Longinus,(4) Malvenda, and many others, 
and happened on the following occasion :—-Several nuns lived 
in Rome without keeping enclosure, and almost without regu- 
larity, some dispersed in small monasteries, others in the houses 
of their parents or friends; for, before the council of Trent, 
strict perpetual enclosure was not always a necessary part of 
that state; and though, since that council, Bonacina, and some 
other canonists, call it an essential law, yet some nunneries in 
Flanders plead an exemption upon pretence of ancient prescrip- 
tion. Pope Innocent III. had made several attempts to assemble 
all such nuns then in Rome into one enclosed house, but had 
not been able, with all his address and authority, to compass it. 
Honorius JII., seeing all other methods miscarry, committed 
the management of this reformation to St. Dominic. The saint 
desired that three cardinals should be nominated commissaries 
with him, in order to facilitate the success of the commission, 
and his holinéss appointed Hugolin dean of the sacred college, 
Nicholas bishop of Tusculum, and Stephen of Fossa Nuova, 
cardinal priest of the twelve apostles. St. Dominic, in order 
to remove several difficulties, offered to leave to these nuns his 
own monastery of St. Sixtus, which was built and then ready 
to receive them, and which Innocent ITI. had formerly offered 
them; and he undertook to build for his friars a new convent 
at St. Sabina ;* to which the pope willingly agreed. The mo- 

(1) Theodoric, ¢. 7, n. (2) C. 33. 


(3) Echard, t. 1, p. 30; Fisuy: 1 78, n. 32. 
(4) L. 6, Hist. Polonice, ad. an, 121 8. 


* The Dominicanesses were removed by St. Pius V. from St. Sixtus’s 
to the stately monastery of Magnanapoli, in which ladies of the first 
quality often take the veil. The convent of St. Sixtus was restored to 
the Dominican friars in 1602, by Clement VIII. who, in the bull of this 
grant mentions, that St. Dominic had in that place raised three persons 
to life. The Dominicans are still possessed of the two convents of St. 
Sixtus and St. Sabina; but their principal house is that of St. Mary at 
Minerva, it being built in part upon the ruins of Pompey’s temple of 
Minerva. This great monastery was bestowed on the Dominicans by 
Gregory XI. in 1375. us 
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nastery of St. Mary, beyond the Tiber, was the principal and - 
most obstinate of those that were to be thus reformed. The 
saint repaired thither with the three cardinals, and exhorted 
the nuns to a compliance, with such force of reasoning, and so 
much charity in his heart, that the truth was victorious in his 
mouth. The abbess first of all, then al] the nuns, except one, 
entered into a voluntary engagement to obey; but the devil 
was not so easily to be triumphed over. No sooner were the 
commissaries gone but the parents, friends, and protectors of 
the nuns ran thither, and buzzed it in their ears, that they 
would repent at leisure of so hasty a step, which could never 
be recalled; that their house was too ancient and noble, their 
conduct too virtuous and irreproachable, their privileges of too 
old a standing to be struck at, and that no authority could 
oblige them to rules of tkat sort, to which they had never en- 
gaged themselves, and under which they would never have em- 
braced that manner of life. Such discourses were too flatter- 
ing not to please persons to whom their present independence 
seemed too dear and valuable a right to be given up. Accord- 
ingly, the whole community changed their former resolution, 
and were determined never to comply. St. Dominic gave 
them some days to reflect, and prevented the pope from having 
recourse to violent measures, which never gain the heart, and 
are seldom ‘expedient in duties which must be voluntary; in 
the mean time he fasted and prayed, recommending the matter 
to God. After some days he went again to St. Mary’s, said 
mass there, and after he had offered the holy sacrifice, made a 
second discourse to the nuns, mildly reproaching them for their 
reluctancy, saying: “Can you then repent of a promise you 
have made to God? can you refuse to give yourselves up to 
him without reserve, and to serve him with your whole 
hearts?” He tempered his discourse with that natural sweet- 
ness which it was hard for any one to resist, and at the same 
time, his exhortation was so strong and affecting, that, at the 
end of it, the abbess and all her nuns confirmed to him by vow 
their readiness to comply in all things with his holiness’s incli-. 
nations. They moreover begged that the saint himself would 
be their director, and give them his own rule; to which he 


agreed. Whilst things were making ready for their removal, 
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he shut up the avenues of the cloister, to prevent their friends 
having access, who might any more endeavour to stagger their 
resolution. 

On Ash Wednesday in 1218, the abbess and some of her 
nuns went to their new monastery of St. Sixtus, to take pos- 
session of it, They were in the chapter house with St. Domi- 
nic and the three cardinals above mentioned, treating of the 
rights, revenues, and administration of the new community, 
when, on a sudden, there came in a person, tearing his hair, 
and making great lamentation, crying out that the Lord Na- 
poleon, Cardinal Stephen’s nephew, was thrown from his horse, 
and killed by the fall. At this news the afflicted uncle fell 
speechless with his head upon the breast of St. Dominic, who 
sat by his side ; and his silence was more expressive of his sor- 
row than any words could have been. The saint endeavoured 
at first to alleviate his grief; then ordered the body of Napo- 
leon to be brought into the house, and bid brother Tancred 
make an altar ready that he might say mass. When he had 
prepared himself, the cardinals, with their attendants, the ab- 
bess, with her nuns, the Dominican friars, and a great con- 
course of people went to the church. The saint, in celebrat- 
ing the divine mysteries, shed a flood of tears, and while he 
elevated the body of Christ in his pure hands, was himself in 
an ecstacy lifted up a whole cubit from the ground, in the sight 
and to the amazement of all who were present. The sacrifice 
being ended, the blessed man went to the corpse, to implore 
the mercy of God, being followed by all the company; and 
standing by the body, he disposed the bruised limbs in their 
proper places; and then betook himself to prayer. After some 
time, he rose up, and made the sign of the cross over the 
corpse ; then, lifting up his hands to heaven, he himself being, 
by the power of God, at the same time raised from the ground, 
and suspended in the air, cried out with a loud voice: ‘ Napo- 
leon, I say to thee, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
arise.”"* That instant, in the sight of the whole multitude, the 
young man arose sound and whole. Not only all present, but 


“**Q adolescens Napoleo, in nomine Domini nostri Jesu Christi tibi 
dico, surge—statim videntibus cunctis sanus et incolumis surrexit.”— 
Theodoric, n. 92, p. 579. 
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the whole city, particularly the sacred college, and the pope, 
gave solemn thanks to the Almighty, who, in their unhappy 
days, had vouchsafed to renew the wonders which he had 
wrought in the establishment of his church. The Dominican 
friars having taken possession of the church and convent of 
Saint Sabina, the nuns of St. Mary were settled in that of St. 
Sixtus before the first Sunday in Lent, receiving a new habit 
from the hands of St. Dominic, together with his rule. Yvo, 
bishop of Cracow, and chancellor of Poland, was at Rome 
when Napoleon was raised to life,* and an eye-witness to that 
stupendous miracle. He entreated St. Dominic to give the ha 
bit of his drder to his two nephews, SS. Hyacinth and Ceslas, 
and to two others of his domestics. The saint sent certain reli- 
gious brethren to Bologna in 1217, there to lay the foundation 
of a convent, which has continued ever since one of the most 
flourishing monasteries in the world. 

In 1218 he took a journey from Rome, through Languedoc, 
into Spain, and founded a famous convent at Segovia, and 
another at Madrid. He returned to Toulouse in April, 1219, 
and from thence went to Paris. This seems by all the ancient 
histories of his life to have been the first visit he made to that 
vity, though Baillet pretends, without grounds, as Touron 
shows, that he had been there before. He did not stay many 
weeks in that capital; but gained souls to God by his sermons 
and instructions, and received into his order many persons of 
eminence. Alexander II., king of Scotland, happened to be 
then at Paris, being come to pay a visit to Queen Blanche, the 
mother of St. Lewis. He was much taken with the discourse 
and sanctity of the holy founder, and obtained of him a pro- 
mise that he would send some of his religious brethren into 
Scotland, as Hector Boétus and Bishop Lesley inform us. The 
saint settled in good order his great convent, which was 
founded in the street of St. Jacques, from which the Dominican 
friars are usually called in France Jacobins. After this he left 
Paris, and having founded convents on his road at Avignon, 
Asti, and Bergamo, arrived at Bologna about the end of sum- 


* «Omnibus que circa resuscitatum agebantar, aderat.” Joan. Lop. 
gin. loc. cit. : 
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mer in 1219,* which city he made from that time his ordinary 
residence to the end of his life, though he sometimes made ex- 
cursions to Rome, Florence, and other places. At Bologna, 
the curate of Saint Nicholas, with the bishop’s consent, be- 
stowed his church on the saint, and he and several archdea- 
tons, doctors, and eminent professors, entered themselves in 
his order. In 1220 he waited on Pope Honorius III. at Vi- 
terbo, and met St. Francis at Rome, in the house of Cardinal 
Hugolin, their common friend, who afterwards succeeding Ho- 
norius III., under the name of Gregory IX., chose out of the 
order of St. Dominic thirty-three bishops, one patriarch of An- 
tioch, and eight legates. St. Dominic had till then taken no 
other title but that of superior. In 1220 Honorius III. com- 
manded him to be styled general; and the saint returning to 
Bologna, there held a chapter of all the superiors in his order, 
at Whitsuntide the same year. 

Wherever the saint travelled, he frequently preached, even 
on the road ; and always with that incredible success which can 
only be the fruit of continual prayer, animated with the most 
ardent charity. The greatest part of the night be often spent 
in churches, at the foot of the altars. Though he was su- 
perior, he was distinguished in nothing from the lowest among 
his brethren, but by his more profound humility, and more ri- 
gorous abstinence. The people at Bologna attended his ser- 
mons with such insatiable avidity, that whilst he staid there he 
usually preached every day, and often several times the same 
day. 

The incredible fatigues which this apostolic life cost the ser- 
vant of God, were no motive with him to abate his continual 
fasts and other austerities; so different is the spirit of fervour 
with which the saints are animated, from the sloth of those 
Christians who seek every shadow of pretence for dispensing 
themselves even from fasts of precept, to serve.as a cloak to 
cover their sensuality and remissness. The saint, on the con- 


* By this account it is evident that St. Dominic could never have met 
St. Francis at his great chapter held in his convent of the Portiuncula at 
Whitsuntide, in 12)9, nor l:ave there had any conferences with him, as 
Wadding, and some of the continuators of Bollandus are willing to dre 
lieve; (see Touran, 1. 2, c. 12;) neither had he any conference with Ste 
Francis al Perugia, as Kleury imagined. (1. 78, n. 19.) 
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trary, burned with a holy zeal to make his body a perpetual 
victim of penance; and therefore allowed it no condescension 
but what necessity made indispensable. He embraced with 
joy the occasions of suffering which were continual in his mi- 
nistry, and when, by walking barefoot in the roughest roads, his 
feet were bruised or sore, he cheerfully called it a part of his 
penance. To nourish in his heart a perfect contempt of the 
world, and disengagement from its toys, he was a sincere lover 
of holy poverty, being sensible how easily a secret glue sticks 
to the affections, amidst riches, vanity and abundance. A per- 
fect spirit of disinterestedness being essential to virtue, and the 
strictest obligation of a state in which the preliminary condition 
is, that the heart be, in the most perfect manner, dead to the 
world, the holy man was most scrupulous that no pretence 
should weaken this virtue, which was deeply rooted in his soul. 
He took all possible precautions to prevent riches ever becoming 
the portion and the bane of his Order. He strenuously refused 
to accept large or superfluous donations. When a rich man of 
Bologna by a public deed which he had procured secretly to 
be ratified by the bishop, hoping that the prelate’s authority 
might overcome the saint’s reluctance, had settled his estate on 
his convent of St. Nicholas, the holy founder was no sooner ap- 
prized of it than he renounced the donation for ever; and, not- 
withstanding the entreaties of many, publicly tore the deed in 
presence of the benefactor, as F. Ralph of Faénza,(1) an eye- 
witness, relates. Much more was he an enemy to sordid pre- 
sents, any indirect ways of procuring them, or that importunity 
in asking which is a kind of extortion, and, when for superflui- 
ties, a robbery of the poor. That minister of the altar debases 
the dignity of the sacred character with which he is invested, 
and of the divine mysteries with the dispensation of which he is 
honoured, who suffers any view of temporal interest to steal into 
his heart, or secretly to have any share in his motives of action 
Such a one is a hireling, and by covetousness loses the fruits of 
his labours. He who serves the altar is entitled to live by it: 
but a faithful minister is careful not to lose his eternal reward 
by seeking one that is temporal, and fears to impair the divine 
honour by suffering the purity of his intention in seeking only 


(J) Apud. Bolland. t. 1, Aug. p. 640. n. 40; Fleury, 1. 78, n. 49, 
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(rod in all that he does, to be sullied by the least mixture or 
deliberate thought of any thing else. To prevent, as much as 
possible, the danger of such a snare, St. Dominic desired to cut 
off all superfluities in his Order, and the more easily to remove 
the passions and desires which they beget in the heart, he 
would have all that could be spared given immediately to the 
poor, and allowed no one to be solicitous for the morrow. To 
one so perfectly dead to himself and the world, the victory over 
his passions seemed natural and easy; and its visible fruit was 
a happy tranquillity and evenness of soul, which nothing seemed 
able to disturb, or ever move to the least impatience or com- 
plaint. By these virtues and happy dispositions, he was fitted 
for an admirable purity of heart, and sublime grace of prayer, 
to which we are chiefly to ascribe the high degree of sanctity 
to which he was raised, and the wonderful fruits of his zeal in 
converting so many hardened sinners, and in promoting the 
spiritual advancement of others. He never began to instruet 
any one, or to do any other spiritual function, without first im- 
ploring on his knees the intercession of the Mother of God. 
Prayer and holy meditation were his darling exercises, to which 
he devoted both his days and nights, whenever other duties or 
necessary functions allowed it. In conversing with others it 
was his delight to speak only of God and heavenly things; and 
in travelling he often used to say to his companions: “ Walk 
a little before, and let us think on our Redeemer.” This he 
did that he might give a freer scope to his sighs and tears. 
Humility gave his prayer its force and efficacy. Before he 
came into any town he fell on the ground, and begged of God 
that the entrance of such a sinner might not draw down his 
vengeance on the people. He behaved himself as the servant 
of all his brethren, and desired as much as possible to bear the 
burdens of every one; and if he lay under a necessity of giving 
an account of his actions, his modesty and sincere humility ap- 
peared in all his words. He extolled the zeal and charity of 
the bishops and magistrates, and the devotion and piety of the 
people; forgetting only the share which he had in what was 
properly his own work. He never spoke of his birth, the suc- 
cess of his labours, his great enterprises, or any thing else that 
could tend to his honour. It was his study to conceal his cha- 
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rities to the poor, and the graces which he received from God. 
Nevertheless, to show the excess of the divine mercy, he some- 
times communicated certain secret sentiments of his heart to 
some intimate friends who were great servants of God. Thus, 
as he was one day conversing with a devout prior of the Cister- 
cian Order, who was afterwards bishop of Alatri, speaking of 
the goodness of God, he said, that he had never asked any par- 
ticular favour of the divine Goodness which he had not ob- 
tained. ‘‘ Why then,” said the prior, “do not you ask that 
master Conrad may receive a call from God to enter himself in 
your Order?” This Conrad was a German, a man in the 
highest repute, doctor and professor in laws, and in his inclina- 
tions most opposite to such a state. St. Dominic spent that 
night in the church at prayer, begging this favour of God. 
Next morning, at the hour of prime, Conrad came into the 
church, and threw himself at the holy founder’s feet, begging 
that he might be admitted to the habit; and he became a great 
ornament to this Order by his learning, and much more by the 
sanctity of his life. -Constantine, bishop of Orvieto, assures us 
that he received this account from the aforesaid prior when he 
was bishop of Alatri. St. Dominic never ceased to pray for 
the conversion of infidels and sinners. It was his earnest desire, 
if it had been God’s will, to shed his blood for Christ, and to 
travel over all the barbarous nations of the earth to announce 
to them the happy doctrine of eternal life. In these warm sen- 
timents of holy zeal he made the ministry of the divine word the 
chief end of his institute ; would have all his religious to be ap- 
plied to it, every one according to his capacity, and those who 
had particular talents for it, never to discontinue the office of 
preaching, except in certain intervals allotted to retirement, 
that they might preach to themselves in silence. To this great 
function he prepared his religious by long habits of virtue, espe- 
cially of prayer, humility, self-denial, and obedience. It was a 
maxim which he frequently inculcated to them, “That a man 
who governs his passions is master of the world. We must 
either command them or be enslaved to them. It is better to 
be the hammer than the anvil.” He taught his missiona- 
ries the art of preaching to the heart by animating them with 
an ardent zeal and charity. Being once asked after preaching, 
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in what book he had studied his sermon? ‘“ In no other,” said 
he, “than in that of charity.” 

Though mild, and in things indifferent full of condescension 
to all, he was inflexible in maintaining the severe discipline he 
had established in his Order. St. Francis of Assisium, coming 
to Bologna in 1220, was so much offended to find the convent 
of his friars in that city built in a stately manner, and not con 
sistent with his idea of the austere poverty and penance which 
he professed by his rule, that he would not lodge in it, and went 
to the monastery of Saint Dominic, which was mean and low, 
where he staid some days to enjoy our saint’s conversation 
St. Dominic made frequent missionary excursions; and founded 
convents’ at Bergamo, Brescia, Faénza, and Viterbo, and visited 
those he had already founded. He sent some of his religious 
into Morocco, Portugal, Sweden, Norway, and Ireland; and 
brother Gilbert with twelve others into England, who established 
monasteries of this Order in Canterbury, London, and Oxford.* 
The holy patriarch, in his second general, chapter, held at Bo- 
logna in 1221, divided his Order into eight provinces, and sent 
some of his religious into Hungary, Greece, Palestine, and other 
countries. Among these missionaries F. Paul of Hungary 
founded in Lower Hungary the monasteries of Gever and Ves- 
prim, converted great numbers of idolaters in Croatia, Sclavonia, 

* Bishop Tanner counts forty-three houses of preaching friars in Eng- 
land at the dissolution of monasteries; but could not discover in this 
kingdom any house of nuns of this Order. The first habit of these friars 
was that of the regular canons; but this they changed for a white robe 
with a white hood; over which, when they go out, they wear a black 
cloak with a black hood; from which they were called in England Black 
Friars, as the Carmelites were known by the name of White Friars.— 
This Order hath given the church five popes, forty-eight cardinals, 
twenty-three patriarchs, fifteen hundred bishops, six hundred archbishops, 
seventy-one masters of the sacred palace, and a great number of eminent 
doctors and writers. The history of these latter is compiled by F. James 
Echard, a French Dominican friar, with so much order, erudition, judg- 
ment, and eloquence, as to be a model for all such works; it was printed 
in 1719, in two volumes folio. F.A. Touron compiled the history of al 
the eminent men of this Order in six large volumes, besides two others, 
containing the lives of St. Dominic and St. Thomas Aquinas. ‘The work 
is written in an elegant style, and has deserved the repeated eulogiums 
of Pope Benedict XIV. 1n several letters with which he honoured the 
author upon each volume, whom he afterwards called to Rome. F. 
Helyot.and Mr. Stevens inform us, that this numerous Order is at present 


divided into forty-five provinces, besides twelve particular congregations 
or refurns guverned by so many general vicars. 
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Transylvanis, Valachia, Moldavia, Bosnia, and Servia; and 
leaving the churches which he had there founded under the 
eare of other labourers, preached with like success in Cumania, 
the inhabitants of which country were most savage and barba- 
rous. He baptized among them a duke called Brut, with his 
vassals, and one of the chief princes of the country named 
Bernborch, Andrew the king of Hungary and father of St. 
Flizabeth, standing godfather. This zealous apostle of so many 
nations suffered a glorious martyrdom with ninety religious friars 
of his Order, dispersed in those parts; some being beheaded, 
others shot with arrows, stabbed with lances, or burnt by the 
Tartars in 1242, in their great irruption into those countries.(1) 
Bishop Sadoc, with forty-nine religious of this Order, were 
butchered for the faith by these barbarians in a second irrup- 
tion in 1260, at Sendomir in Poland, and are honoured on the 
2d of June. 

St. Dominic had a foresight of his happy death long before it 
happened. Setting out on a journey from Bologna for Milan, . 
he said to his friends there: ‘“ You now see me well in health; 
but before the glorious assumption of the Virgin Mother I shall 
depart hence to the Lord.” He returned to Bologna in the 
heats of summer, and was seized with a burning fever, which 
from the beginning was judged mortal. Nevertheless, accord- 
ing to his custom, he desired to pass a great part of the night 
in the church at prayer; but after matins was obliged to retire 
to his chamber, though he did not lie down on a bed. During 
his sickness he continued always cheerful in his countenance. 
When he was grown very weak he assembled his religious bre- 
thren, and in a moving discourse which he called his last testa- 
ment, and the inheritance which he left them, he exhorted them 
to constant humility, poverty, fervour and watchfulness, in par- 
ticular against the enemy of purity. Seeing them weep about 
him, he promised never ta forget them when he should be gone 
to God. After having received the last sacraments he conti- 
nued in secret prayer till he calmly expired on the 6th of Au- 
gust, 1221, being fifty-one years old. Cardinal Hugolin, at the 
news of his death, hastened to Bologna, performed his funeral 


(1) Bern. Guidonis in Chron. Greg. IX. in Bulla. Preedic. t. 1, p. 26 
Theodor. n, 322, Bzovius in Annal. Mamacbi, Annal. ad 1221. 
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obsequies, and composed his epitaph. A history of a great num- 
ber of miracles performed by means of this saint, and attested 
by eye-witnesses, may be read in the Bollandists.(1) His relica 
were taken up, and translated to a more honourable place in 
the church, with the greatest pomp and devotion, by an order 
of Gregory IX. in 1233, twelve years after his death. They 
have been since enclosed in a mausoleum, which is one of the 
finest monuments in Italy, and the church is one of the best 
finished, whether we consider the structure, or the riches, order, 
taste, and beauty of the ornaments. St. Dominic was canonized 
by Gregory IX. in 1234. 

The characteristical virtue of this saint was an eminent spirit 
of prayer, and the constant recollection of his soul in God: and 
this practice he recommended above all others to his disciples. 
One of the greatest lights of his Order, and of the church, Bar- 
tholomew de Martyribus, archbishop of Braga, addresses him- 
self to all pastors on this subject as follows :(2) ‘“ Woe to you, 
ministers of the Lord, if the source of devotion be dried up in 
your souls. This tender and sincere spirit of piety is the spring 
of living water which communicates fertility to all our virtues, 
and sanctifies all our exercises and actions, which, without it, 
are dry and barren. This is a heavenly wine which fortifies our 
hearts with a joy altogether divine. This is the balsam which 
heals our passions. It is also the tongue with which we speak 
to God, and without which.our souls are dumb before him. It 
is this that draws down upon us the heavenly dew that 
strengthens our hearts, and is the spiritual nourishment which 
enables us to labour with fruit in the vineyard of the Lord.” 


ST. LUANUS, OR LUGID, 


SOMETIMES CALLED MOLUA, ABBOT IN IRELAND. 


He was educated at Benchor under St. Coemgall, and, as St, 
Bernard assures us, founded one hundred monasteries in Ire- 
land. Among these the chief was that of Cluain-fearta Molua,* 
on the borders of Ossory and Queen’s county, in Leinster. St. 


(1) P. 541. (2) Barthol. de Martyr. in Stimulo Pastor. c. 4. 


“* There was another Cluain Fearta, corruptly called Clonfert, in Con. 
naught, founded by St. Brendan. 
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Lugid prescribes a monastic rule which was long observed in 
Ireland; in it he enjoined the strictest silence and recollection, 
and forbid women being ever allowed to approach the church of - 
the monks. He passed to immortal glory on the 4th of August, 
622. See Usher’s Antiquities, &. 


AUGUST V. 
THE DEDICATION OF ST. MARY AD NIVES. 


THERE are in Rome three patriarchal churches, in which the 
pope officiates on different festivals, and at one of which he 
always resides when in the city. ‘These are the Basilics of St. 
John Lateran, St. Peter’s on the Vatican hill, and St. Mary 
Major.* This last is so called because it is, both in antiquity 
and dignity, the first church in Rome among those that are de- 
dicated to God in honour of the Virgin Mary. The name of 
the Liberian Basilic was given it, because it was founded in 
the time of Pope Liberius, in the fourth century; it was con- 
secrated under the title of the Virgin Mary, by Sixtus III, 
about the year 435.(1) It is also called St. Mary ad Nives, or 
at the snow, from a popular tradition, that the Afother of God 
chose this place for a church under her invocation by a mira- 
culous snow that fell upon this spot in summer, and by a vision 
in which she appeared to a patrician named John, who munifi- 
cently founded and endowed this church in the pontificate of 
Liberius. The same Basilic has sometimes been known by the 
name of St. Mary ad Presepe, from the holy crib or manger 
of Bethlehem, in which Christ was laid at his birth. It re- 
sembles an ordinary manger, is kept in a case of massy silver, 
and in it lies an image of a little child,f also of silver. On 


(1) See Anastasius in Liberius and Sixtus ITI. 


* The pope’s three great palaces in Rome are the Lateran and the Va. 
tican, (both contiguous to the two great churches of the same name, ) 
and that of Monte Cavallo. This last is situated in the most healthful part 
of the city. When the pope resides at this palace, he dates all bulls, &. 
at St. Mary Major. 

¢ Or bambino, to use the Italian word. 
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Christmas-day the holy manger is taken out of the case, and 
exposed. It is kept in a sumptuous subterraneous chapel in 
this church. It is well known how much this holy relic excited 
the devotion of St. Jerom, St. Paula, and others, when it re- 
mained yet at Bethlehem.* 

This church is, at least next to Loretto, the most famous 
place in the whole world for the devotion of the faithful to the 
Mother of God. They here assemble with great fervour from 
many parts of Christendom, to unite their suffrages together 
in praising God for the mercies he has shown to this holy Vir- 
gin, and through her to the whole world; and in imploring her 
patronage and intercession. Supplications which are public 
and general are most honourable to God and powerful in ob- 
taining his mercy. To say nothing of the precious relics of 
many saints which are there deposited, and the many great 
graces which, by the joint prayers of the faithful, have been 
there obtained for the whole Church; this circumstance alone 
suffices particularly to recommend the sanctity of this, and other 
such venerable churches beyond all that could set off the temple 
of Solomon in the Jewish law. 

The church, which is always solicitous, by the mouths of her 
pastors, to instruct her children in the most powerful means of 
attaining to salvation, never ceases, from the primitive ages, 
strongly to excite them to make their most fervent assiduous 
addresses to the Mother of God, as a most efficacious means of 
working their sanctification. She teaches us earnestly to con- 
jure Him who is the author of our being and of our salvation, 
to listen to her prayers for us; and humbly to remind Him that 
through her he bestowed himself upon us, and that for love of 
us he vouchsafed to be born of her, she always remaining a 


* In this same church is the Borghesian chapel, the finest in all Rome, 
enriched with a picture of our Lady, which is said to have been painted 
by St. Luke, There is another picture of the Blessed Virgin kept in 
the church o the Dominicanesses in Rome, and others in other parts, 
which are ascribed to the same hand. They seem to be, at least, copies 
taken from some very ancient original, which might have been painted 
by St. Luke. Theodorus Lector, who flourished at Constantinople, in 
518, relates (1. 1, p. 551,) that such a picture drawn by that evangelist 
was sent from Jerusalem to the Empress Pulcheria in the firth age. 
Whon the Turks took Constantinople they stripped this picture of the 
rich frame and ornaments with which it was decorated, dragged it 
through the streets, and destroyed it. - 
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spotless virgin,* &. She excites us to call her “ the mother 
of grace and pity,” and to place a confidence in ber media- 
tion, that by it we shall more easily obtain from he. Son, and 
through its merits, all graces. ‘That Christian neglects a great 
means of succour who does not every day most earnestly re- 
commend himself, and his particular difficulties and necessities 
in his main concern, to her intercession. To render our sup-~ 
plications the more efficacious, we ought to unite them in spirit 
to those of all fervent penitents and devout souls, in invoking 
this advocate for sinners. We ought to be ashamed not to ap- 
pear among the foremost and the most ardent in our addresses, 
in proportion to our extreme necessities, and particular obli» 
gations, : 


ST. OSWALD, KING AND MARTYR. 


Tue English Saxon kingdom of the Northumbers was founded 
by Ida in 547. After his death the northern part called Ber- 
nicia was preserved by his children; but Deira, that is, the 
southern part, comprising Yorkshire and Lancashire, was oc- 
cupied by AXlla or Alla, and after his death was recovered by 
Ethelfrid, grandson of Ida, who ruled the whole kingdom of 
the Northumbers twenty-four years. He being slain in battle 
by Redwald, king of the East-Angles, in 617, his sons Ean- 
frid, Oswald, and Oswi took refuge among the Scots, where 
they were instructed in the Christian faith, and received the 
sacrament of regeneration. In the meantime, Edwin, the son 
' of Alla, reigned seventeen years over both kingdoms; but in 
633 was killed fighting against the united forces of Penda the 
Mercian, and Cadwalla, king of the Britons or Welch, a Christian 
by profession, but a stranger to the maxims of his religion ; in 
his manners a barbarian, and an implacable enemy to the Eng- 
lish Saxons. Upon this revolution the three sons of Ethelfrid 
returned from Scotland; and Eanfrid, the eldest, obtained the 
kingdom of the Deira, whilst Osric, cousint-german to Edwin, 
was chosen King of Bernicia. Both these princes loved the 
glory of. men more than God, and apostatized from the faith 
which they had embraced ; but weré both slain the same yeat 


mags 


* Memento, Rerum Conditor &e. — 
Maria mater Gratia, Dulcis Parens Clementie, &, 
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by Cadwalla; Osric in battle, and the other soon after by 
treachery. Hereupon Oswald was called to the crown, both ot 
Deira and Bernicia, he being the son of Ethelfrid, and nephew 
of Edwin, whose sister Acca was his mother. This prince had 
embraced the faith with his whole heart, and far from forsaking 
Christ, as his unhappy brothers had done, to court the favour 
of his subjects, he had no other view than to bring them to the 
spiritual kingdom of divine grace, and to labour with them to 
secure a crown of eternal glory. 

At that time Cadwalla ravaged all the Northumbrian pro- 
vinces, not as a conqueror, but as a cruel tyrant, laying every 
thing waste with fire and sword, at the head of a vast army, 
which he boasted nothing could resist. Oswald assembled what 
troops he was able, and being fortified by faith in Christ, 
marched confidently, though with a small force, against this 
mighty enemy, who had by that time proceeded as far as the 
Picts’ wall. Oswald gave him battle at a place called by Bede 
Denis-burn,* that is, the brook Denis, adjoining to the Picts’ 
wall on the north side. Being come near the enemy’s camp, 
the evening before the engagement, the pious king caused a 
great wooden cross to be made in haste, and he held it up him- 
self with both his hands whilst the hole dug in the earth to 
plant-it in was filled up round the foot. When it was fixed, St. 
Oswald cried out to his army: ‘Let us now kneel down, and 
jointly pray to the Omnipotent, and only true God, that he 
would mercifully defend us from our proud enemy; for he 
knows that we fight in a just war in defence of our lives and 
country.” All the soldiers did as he commanded them.(1) The 
place where this cross was set up was called in the English 


(1) Bede, 1. 3, c. 2, p. 104. 


* Not Devilsbourn, as Camden falsely read it, who imagined this place 
to be Devilston or Dilston ; but that lies south from the Picts’ wall, and 
even from the Tyne. Mr. Smith (Append. in Bed. n. 13, p. 720,) de- 
monstrates the brook Denis to be that which is now called Erringburn, 
which runs through Bingfield, oae mile north from the wall. Abouta 
mile beyond Bingfield to the north is Hallington, formerly Haledown, 
anciently Havenfelth ; though probably the whole country for two miles 
from Hallington through Bingfield to the wall was called Havenfelth. 
On the place where Oswald erected this cross, a church was afterwards 
at A church of St. Oswald stands there at this day, says Mr. 

ith. 
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tongue Hevenfelth, that is, Heaven’s field, by a happy omen, 
eays Bede, because there was to be erected the first heavenly 
trophy of faith; -for, before that time, no church or altar was 
known to have been raised in the whole kingdom of the Berni- 
sians. This eross of St. Oswald remained afterwards very fa- 
mous. Bede tells us, that to his time, many cut little chips of 
it, which they steeped in water, which being drank by sick 
persons, or sprinkled upon them, many recovered their health. 
He adds, that after the death of King Oswald, the monks of 
Hexham used to come to the place on the day before the anni- 
versary of his death, there to watch the night in prayer, re- 
citing the office with many psalms for his soul,* and the next 
morning to offer the victim of the holy oblation. A church was 
built on the spot some time before Bede wrote, who mentions 
that one of the monks of Hexham, named Bothelm, then liv- 
ing, having broken his arm by falling on the ice as he was walk- 
ing in the night, and having suffered a long time much anguish 
from the hurt, was perfectly cured in one night by applying a 
little of the moss which was taken off from this cross, and 
brought him. The learned Alcuin, in his poem on the bishops 
and saints of York, published by Mr. Thomas Gale, at Ox- 
ford,(1) relates how the pious king, no ways daunted at the 
multitude and ferocity of his enemies, encouraged his soldiers 
to a confidence in Christ, and exhorted them to implore his 
protection prostrate with him on their faces before the cross 
which he had set up.f ‘This author likewise adds an account 
of several miracles wrought down to his time m 780, at the 
(1) Gale, Historie Anglic. Scriptor. t. 2, Oxford, 1691. 


° <* Pro salute anima ejus.” These prayers were always changed into 
thanksgivings when the person was enrolled among the martyrs. 
¢ ‘Nunc, precor, invictas animis assumite vires, 
Auxiliumque Dei, cunctis prestantius armis, 
Poscite, corde pio, precibus; prosternite vestros 
Vultus ante crucem, quam vertice montis in isto 
Erexi, rutilat que Christi clara trophzo, 
Que quoque nunc nobis prestabit ab hoste triumphum 
Tune clamor populi fertur super astra precantis, 
Et cruce sic coram, Dominumque Deumque potentem 
Poplitibus flexis, exercitus omnis adorat,” 
_ Alcuin. de Pontificibus et Sanctis Ecclesia Eborac. v. 244, p. 707 
i passi.ge clearly explains his epistle annexed to the conncil of Frane-. 
rt. 
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relics of St. Oswald, and at this ercss; or by chips cut frum it 
infused in water, by drinking which, many sick were cured, 
even in Ireland, and other distant countries. So great was the 
veneration of the people for this cross, that the abbey of Our- 
ham used for its seal, during several ages, this cross on one 
side, and on the reverse the ficure of St. Oswald’s head, as Mr. 
Smith exhibits it from several ancient records. Almighty 
God was pleased to bless the king’s faith and devotion by grant- 
ing him and his small army a complete victory over Cadwalla, 
who was killed in the battle, and his forces, with those of his 
allies, entirely routed. 

St. Oswald, after giving thanks to God, immediately set 
himself to restore good order throughout his dominions, and to 
plant in them the faith of Christ. By his ambassadors he en- 
treated the king and bishops in Scotland to send him a bishop 
and assistants, by whose preaching the people whom he governed 
might be grounded in the Christian religion, and receive bap- 
tism. Aidan,* a native of Ireland, and a monk of the cele- 
brated monastery of Hij, was chosen for the great and arduous 
undertaking; and by his mildness soon repaired the mischief 
done by another monk sent thither before him, whose harshness 
had alienated many from the sweet law of the gospel. The 
king bestowed on Aidan the isle of Lindisfarne for his episco- 
pal seat ; and was so edified with his learning and zeal, that 
this great prince, before the bishop could sufficiently speak the 
English language, would be himself his interpreter, and explain 
his sermons and instructions to the people. 

Oswald filled his dominions with churches and monasteries, 
and whilst he was governing his temporal kingdom, was intent 
only to labour and pray for an eternal crown. He very often 
continued in prayer from the time of matins (at midnight, 
to which he rose with the monks) till day-light; and by 
reason of his frequent custom of praying or giving thanks to 
our Lord at all times, it is said that wherever he was sitting 
he would have his hands on his knees turned upwards towards 
heaven. Bede says that he reiyned over Britons, Picts, Scots, 
and English. The kingdom of Northumberland was then ex- 
nn, — ————————— ee 

* See the life of St. Aidan on the 3lst of August. 
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tended as far as the Frith of Edinburgh; but by this expres- 
sion of Bede some other provinces of the Picts, and others in 
Wales must have paid homage to him. Penda, the Mercian. 
being one of the allies of Cadwalla, and, according to Malmes- 
bury, present at his defeat, Mercia also paid him a kind of sub- 
mission ; and so great was his power, that all the other kings 
of the heptarchy acknowledged a certain dependence ; whence 
Adamnan, abbot of Hij, in the life of St. Columba, styles him 
emperor of Britain. 

Wonderful were the humility, affability, and charity of this 
great king amidst his prosperity; of which Bede gives us the 
following instance. One Easter-day whilst he was sitting down 
to dinner, an officer, whose business it was to take care of the 
poor, came in, and told him there was a great multitude of 
poor people at his gate desiring alms. Whereupon the king 
sent them a large silver dish full of meat from his own table, 
and ordered the dish to be broken into small pieces and distri- 
buted among them. Upon this St. Aidan, who happened to 
be at table, taking him by the right hand, said: “ Let this 
hand never corrupt.” Bede adds, that this arm being cut off 
trom his body after he was slain, remained incorrupt till his 
time, and was then kept, being honoured by all with due vene- 
ration, in the church of St. Peter, at the royal castle of Bebba- 
borough, (so called from Bebba, a former queen,) now Bambo- 
rough in Northumberland. Simon of Durham, and Ingulphus 
testify that this arm was afterwards kept at Peterborough. 

When St. Oswald had reigned eight years in great prosperity, 
Penda, the barbarous Pagan king of Mercia, who nine years 
before had slain the pious King Edwin, uncle to St. Oswald by 
his mother, but had been vanquished by our saint in the begin- 
ning of his reign, found means again to raise a great army and 
invade the Christian dominions of our holy king. St. Oswald 
met him with an inferior force, and was killed in the battle that 
was fought between them. When he saw himself surrounded 
with the arms of his enemies, he offered his prayer for the souls 
of his soldiers. Whence it became a proverb: “ O God be 
merciful to their souls, said Oswald when he fell.’ He was 
slain in the thirty-eighth year of his age, of our Lord 642, on 


the 5th of August, in a place called Maserfield. This seems to 
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have been at Winwick in Lancashire, where is a well still 
called St. Oswald’s, which was formerly visited out of devotion ; 
and that this territory was called Maserfelte, appears from an old 
inscription in Winwick church. Nevertheless, Oswaldtry, that 
is, Oswald’s cross, a market town, seven miles from Shrewsbury. 
is supposed by some to have also been formerly called Maser- 
felth ; and Capgrave, Camden, and others think this the place 
where St. Oswald was slain; for, he might before this, say 
they, when he defeated Penda, have added that part of Shrop- 
shire to his kingdom. The famous church of St. Oswald there 
stands without the New gate. Leland in his Itinerary says it 
was once a monastery ; this must have been in the Saxon times; 
but soon after the Norman conquest this church of Oswaldtry 
or Oswald’s cross, was a parish when it was given to the mo- 
nastery of Shrewsbury, to which it afterwards belonged, and 
was impropriate. See Tanner in his Monastic history ; who 
says the town called Album Monasterium or White-minster, 
was not Oswaldtry, but Whit-church, which was once a monas- 
tery. The church of Oswaldtry was probably so called from 
St. Oswald’s cross, of which it was probably possessed ; but 
Winwick in Maserfelth in Lancashire more justly claims the 
honour of his martyrdom.* The inhuman tyrant caused the 
eaint’s head and arms to be struck off, and fixed on poles ; but St. 


* Powell, in his description of Wales, says Bede’s Maserfelth, must 
Save been situate in what was properly the kingdom of the Northum.- 
brians, and not at Oswaldtry in Shropshire, which was called by the 
Britons Maesuswalht, not Maserfelth, as Camden, and from him Rapin, 
Carte, and Guthrie imagined. Hence the learned antiquary, Dr. Cow- 
per, in his notes on his life of St. Wereburg, places it in Lancashire, near 
Winwick, the famous rich church of which town was formerly a place of 
the greatest devotion to St. Oswald. ‘* There is a large fee called Mack- 
erfield,” says he, ‘‘in which lies part of Winwick parish, where, and 
especially in the town of Newton, in that district, is a tradition, that King 
Oswald had a palace or castle thereabouts, where he mostly resided.” On 
the south out-side wall of Winwick church are carved, in the old English 
character, some verses relating to this prince: 

‘« Hic locus, Oswalde, quondam placuit tibi valde. 
Nortanhumbrorum fueras Rex, nuncque Poloruin 
Reena tenes,” &c. 

St. Oswald, in the former part of his reign, seems to have lived chiefly 
at Bamborough, ancientlv-Babbenburg, a castle in Northumberland, built 
by Ida, first king of the Northumbers, as we learn from the Saxon Chro- 
tiicle, ad an. 547, and so called from Queen Bebba. Penda marched to 
this place, and laid siege to it after the death of St. Oswald, but was 
baffled and retreated. ‘ 
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Oswald’s brother and successor Oswi took them away the year 
following, and carried the arms to his own royal palace, and sent 
the head to Lindisfarne. The head was afterwards put in the 
same shrine with the body of St. Cuthbert, and with it trans- 
lated to Durham, as Malmesbury and others assure us. The 
rest of St. Gswald’s' body was translated by his niece Osfrida 
wife of Etheldred, king of Mercia, to the monastery of Bardney 
in Lincolnshire. During the Danish irruptions these relics 
were removed, by the care of Edilred, king of the Mercians, 
to Gloucestcv, where Elfleda, countess of Mercia, and daughter 
to king Alfred, built the church of St. Peter. The monument 
erected to St. Oswald there, is still to be seen in a chapel of 
this cathedral between two pillars; but part of the relics were 
translated to the abbey of St. Winoc’s Berg in Flanders, in 
.221, and deposited there with great solemnity by Adam, 
bishop of Terouanne.* The barbarous king Penda, after he 
had slain five pious kings, Edwin, Oswald, Sigebert, Egric, and 
Annas, turned his arms against Oswi, who tried in vain to 
soften him by presents and the most favourable proposals. 
Seeing himself rejected by man, he turned his gifts into prayers, 
and bound himself by vow, in case he should be victorious, to 
consecrate to God his daughter Enfleda, then only one year 
old, and give with her twelve portions of land (each of which 
was sufficient to maintain ten families) to build and endow 
monasteries. God heard his vow, and Qswi, with an inferior 
army, defeated and slew the tyrant near Loyden, now Leeds in 


* King Oswald was succeeded in Bernicia by his brother Oswi, and in 
Deira by Oswin, a cousin of the great King Edwin. The latter was re- 
markable for his humility and singular piety. Having once given a fine 
horse to St. Aidan, and the bishop having bestowed it on a poor man, he 
told him, that a worse horse would have been better bestowed on the 
beggar; but, reflecting on what he had said, he soon after cast himself 
at the bishop’s feet, promising never again to concern himself whatever 
ne should give to the children of God. After reigning seven years, QOs- 
win was slain in war by Oswi at Gilliny, near Richmond in Yorkshire, 
and buried at Tinmouth. His body was found in a stone coffin there in 
1065, and enshrined. See the MS. life of Oswin, Bibl. Cotton. and Matt. 
Westmin. an. 1110. This church was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin 
and St. Uswin, and some time after given to the abbey of Jarrow. Oswi, 
repenting of this murder, built a monastery for the monks to pray for 
Lis soul, and that of the king whom he had slain. Oswin is styled a 
martyr in some calendars on the 20th of August, and honoured, as chief | 


patron of Tinmouth. OF Sy dca 
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Yorkshire, in 655 The place of this battle was called Win- 
widfield or Field of Victory; situated on the river Winuaed, 
now Aire. With Penda, who was then eighty years old, of 
which he had reigned thirty, fell thirty commanders of royal 
dlood. See the Saxon Chronicle, ad an. 655. Bede, Hist. 
Angl. 1. 3, ¢. 1, 2, 3, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13; and Alcuin, Poem. 
de Pontificibus et Sanctis Eborac. published by Gale, t. 2. 


ST. AFRA AND COMPANIONS, MM. 


Tue persecution of Dioclesian was carried on with great cru- 
elty by his colleague Maximian Herculeus in Africa, Italy, 
Rhetia, Vindelicia, Noricum, and Upper Pannonia, the govern- 
ment of which provinces fell to his share in the division of the 
empire. At Ausburg, in Rhetia, the apparitors apprehended a 
woman called Afra, known to have formerly been a common 
prostitute. The judge, by name Gaius, who knew who she was, 
said: “ Sacrifice to the gods; it is better to live than to die in 
torments.” Afra replied: ‘“ I was a great sinner before I knew 
God; but I will not add new crimes, nor do what you com- 
mand me.” Gaius said: Go to the capitol and sacrifice.” 
Afra answered: My capitol is Jesus Christ, whom I have al- 
ways before my eyes. I every day confess my sins; and, be- 
cause I am unworthy to offer him any sacrifice,* I desire to 
sacrifice myself for his name, that this body in which I have 
sinned may be purified and sacrificed to him by torments.” “I 
am informed,” said Gaius, “ that you are a prostitute. Sacri- 
fice, therefore, as you are a stranger to the God of the Chris- 
tians, and cannot be accepted by him.” Afra repfied: “ Our 
Lord Jesus Christ hath said, that he came down from heaven 
to save sinners. The gospels testify that an abandoned woman 
washed his feet with her tears, and obtained pardon, and that 
he never rejected the publicans, but permitted them to eat with 
him.” The judge said: “ Sacrifice, that your gallants may 
follow you, and enrich you.” Afra answered: “I will have 
no more of that execrable gain. I have thrown away, as so 
much filth, what I had by me of it. Even our poor brethren 


* Sjnners under canonical penance were not allowed to assist at the 


an - diving nyysteries, but prayed without the church door during mass. 
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would not accept of it, till I had overcome their reluctance by 
my entreaties, that they might pray for my sins.”* Gaius said 
“Jesus Christ will have nothing to do with you. It is in vain for 
you to acknowledge him for your God: a common prostitute can 
never be called a Christian.” Afra replied: “ It is true, I am 
unworthy to bear the name of a Christian; but Christ hath 
admitted me to be one.” Gaius said: “ Sacrifice to the gods, 
and they will save you.”, The martyr replied: “ My Saviour 
1s Jesus Christ, who upon the cross promised paradise to the 
thief who confessed him.” The judge said: “ Sacrifice, lest I 
order you to be whipped in the presence of your lovers.” Afra 
replied: “ The only subject of my confusion and grief are my 
sins.” ‘ Sacrifice,” said the judge, “ I am ashamed that I have 
disputed so long with you. If youdo not comply, you shall die.” 
Afra replied: ‘“‘ That is what I desire, if I am not unworthy to 
‘ind rest by this confession.” The judge said: ‘‘ Sacrifice, or 
{ will order you to be tormented, and afterwards burnt alive.” 
Afra answered: “ Let that body which hath sinned undergo 
torments; but as to my soul, I will not taint it by sacrificing to 
demons.” Then the judge passed sentence upon her as fol- 
lows: “ We condemn Afra, a prostitute who hath declared 
herself a Christian, to be burnt alive, because she hath refused 
to offer sacrifice to the gods. 

The executioners immediately seized her, and carried her 
into an island in the river Lech, upon which Ausburg stands. 
There they stripped her and tied her to a stake. She lifted up 
her eyes to heaven, and prayed with tears, saying: ‘“ O Lord 
desus Christ, Omnipotent God, who camest to call not the righ- 
teous, but sinners to repentance, accept now the penance of my 
sufferings, and by this temporal fire deliver me from the ever- 
lasting fire, which torments both body and soul.” Whiist the 
executioners were heaping a pile of vine branches about her, 
and setting fire to them, she was heard to say: “ I return thee 
thanks, O Lord Jesus Christ, for the honour thou hast done me 
in receiving me a holocaust for thy name’s sake; thou who 
hast vouchsafed to offer thyself upon the altar of the cross a 


* The church, by its ancient discipline, would not receive, even for the 
benefit of the poor, the offerings of public sinners, or money which was 
acquired by wicked means. See Constit Apostol. 1. 4, c. 5. 6. 
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sacrifice for the sins of the whole world, the just for the unjust, 
and for sinners. I offer myself a victim tothee, O my God, 
who livest and reignest with the Father and the Holy Ghost 
world without end. Amen.” Having spoken these words she 
gave up the ghost, being suffocated by the smoke. 

Three maids of the martyr, Digna, Eunomia, and Eutropia, 
who had been sinners as well as their mistress, but were con- 
verted and baptized at the same time by the holy bishop Nar- 
cissus,* stood all the while on the banks of the river, and 
beheld her glorious triumph. After the execution they went 
into the island, and found the body of Afra entire. A servant 
man who was with them swam back, and carried the news to 
Hilaria, the martyr’s mother. She came in the night with some 
holy priests, and carried away the body, which she interred in 
a sepulchre she had built for herself and family, two miles from 
the city, The sepulchres of the ancients were lofty buildings, 
and big enough to contain several apartments. Whilst Hilaria 
and her attendants were still there, Gaius was informed of what 
they had done. He, therefore, despatched soldiers thither with 
an order to persuade the whole company to offer sacrifice, and 
if they refused, to burn them alive without any other formality. 
‘The soldiers used both mild words and threats ; but finding alk 
to no purpose, they filled the vault of the sepulchre with dry 
thorns and vine branches, shut the door upon them, and having 
set fire to the sticks went away. Thus St. Afra, her mother, 
and three servants were honoured with the crown of martyrdom 
on the same day, which was the 7th of August, as Ruinart and 
Tillemont(1) observe ; though their festival is kept on the 5th. 
They suffered in year 304. St. Afra is honoured as chief pa- 
troness at Ausburg. In her we admire the perfect sentiments 
ef a true penitent. At every word and in every thought she 
has her sins always before her eyes ; persuaded she never could 


(1) Tillem. t. 5, p. 274. 


* This St. Narcissus is honoured at Ausburg as the apostle of that 
country, on the 29th of October, but he is named in the Roman Martyr- 
ology on the 18th of March. He is said to have fled from the persecu-. 
tion in Spain. to have preached at Ausburg, and to have returned after- 
wards to his church of Gironne in Catalonia, where he received the crown 
of martyrdom with a deacon named Felix, mentioned by Prudentius, 
hymno, 4 
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do enough to efface them, she never thinks on what she had 
already done for that end; immediately upon her conversion 
she gave what she possessed to the poor, doubtless led a most 
penitential life till her death, and she rejoiced to suffer in order 
to atone for her former crimes. See her genuine acts, copied 
from the public register, in Surius, Ruinart, p. 455, &c. 


ST. MEMMIUS, IN FRENCH MENGE, 
FIRST BISHOP AND APOSTLE OF CHALONS, ON THE MARNE. 


Tue Catalaunian plains, according to Jornandes, one hundred 
leagues in length, and seventy in breadth, famous for the de- 
feat of Attila, and other great victories, gave name to the 
whole province of Champagne, and were the theatre of the 
apostolic labours of St. Memmius the first bishop and apostle 
of Chélons, in tne decline of the third century. Flodoard is 
our voucher that he was contemporary with St. Sixtus, bishop 
of Rheims in 290. He is honoured on the 5th of August, the 
day of his death. His relics, after several translations, are de- 
posited in a rich shrine of silver gilt, together with those of his 
sister St. Poma, and famous for many miracles. St. Gregory 
of Tours relates that when he was travelling through Chalons 
his servant fell dangerously ill of a fever: St. Gregory, pros- 
trate before the tomb of St. Memmius, prayed earnestly fo1 his 
recovery, and the next morning the youth found himself per- 
fectly well.(1) St. Memmius’s two immediate successors, Do- 
natian and Domitian, are also honoured among the saints, and 
their relics enshrined in the basilic of St. Memmius. Likewise 
St. Elasius and his brother and successor Laudomerus, or Lu- 
mier, the thirteenth and fourteenth bishops of Chalons from 
565 to §90, are honoured, the former on the 19th of August, 
the latter on the 2nd of October, though he died on the 30th 
ut September. 


(1) L. de Gl. Conf, a. 66. 
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AUGUST VI. 
THE TRANSFIGURATION OF OUR LORD. 


Matt. xviii; Mark ix; Luke ix. 


Our Divine Redeemer, in order to show us that the sufferings 
of his servants are usually intermingled with frequent spiritual 
comforts, and to give us a sensible demonstration of the truth 
of his promises of an eternal glory reserved for us in the world 
to come, was pleased to manifest a glimpse of his majesty in 
the mystery of his Transfiguration. Being in Galilee, about a 
year before his sacred passion, he chose to be witnesses of his 
glory the same three beloved disciples who were afterwards to 
be witnesses of his bloody agony in the garden—namely, St. 
Peter, and the two sons of Zebedee, SS. James and John. 
He took three, that their evidence might be unexceptionable ; 
but he would not publicly discover his glory, to teach his fol- 
lowers to love the closest secrecy in all spiritual graces and fa- 


vours. All pretences contrary to this rule are suggested by 


blind self-love, not by the spirit of God; they are a disguised 
pride, and a dangerous illusion. Every true servant of God 
loves to be hidden and concealed; his motto in the divine gifts, 
even when he most ardently invites all creatures to magnify the 
Lord with him for all His unspeakable mercies, is: My secret 
to myself, my secret to myself.(1) He fears lest he should be 
at all considered or thought of in what purely belongs to God 
alone. Jesus therefore would exhibit this miracle in retire- 
ment, and he led these three apostles to a retired mountain, as 
he was accustomed to repair often to some close solitude to pray. 
The tradition of the Christians in Palestine, of which St. Cy- 
ril of Jerusalem, St. John Damascen, and other ancient fathers 
are vouchers, assures us, that this was mount Thabor, which 
is exceeding high and beautiful, and was anciently covered 
with green trees and shrubs, and was very fruitful. It rises 
something like a sugar loaf, in a vast plain, in the middle of 
Galilee. This was the place in which the Man-God appeared 
in his glory. He was transfigured whilst at prayer, because it 


(1) Isa, xxiv 16 
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is usually in this heavenly commerce that the soul receives the 
Yew of divine consolaticns, aud tastes how infinitely sweet and 
good God is to those who sincerely seek him. Many Christians 
indeed are strangers to this effect of that holy exercise, because 
they do not apply themselves to it with assiduity and fervour, 
or neglect to disengage their affections from creatures by perfect 
humility, self-denial, and mortification of the senses. Without 
a great purity of heart no man shall see God. A little bird- 
lime entangles the feathers of a bird, and holds down the 
strongest pinion from being able to raise the body in the air, 
So the least earthly dust clogs the wings of the soul, the least 
inordinate attachment to creatures is a weight which hinders 
the perfect union of her affections with God, and the full fow 
of his graces upon her; but a Christian worthily disposed and 
fitted by the Holy Ghost to receive the spirit of prayer, by as- 
siduity in that holy exercise purifies his love more and more, 
transforms his affections, and renders them more and more spi- 
ritual and heavenly. Of this, the Transfiguration of our Di- 
vine Redeemer was, among other transcending prerogatives, a 
most noble and supereminent prototype. 

Whilst Jesus prayed he suffered that glory which was always 
due to his sacred humility, and of which for our sake he de- 
prived it, to diffuse a ray over his whole body. His face was 
altered, and shone as the sun, and his garments became white 
as snow. By this glorious transfiguration of -his flesh he has 
animated our hope, that even our bodies will share with our 
immortal souls in the bliss which he has promised us, and will 
inherit his glory. Do we often bear in mind this comfortable 
truth? Can we believe it, and not always be employed in the 
thoughts of it? Can we think of it, and not be ravished out 
of ourselves with holy joy? Yes; this heavy lumpish flesh, 
these infirm corruptible bodies, at present so often subject to 
sickness,» pain, and wants, will one day be raised from the 
dust, glorified, impasshble; no more liable to heat, cold, dis- 
eases, torment, or tears; beautiful, transcending in lustre and 
brightness the sun and stars; endued with swiftness beyond 
that of light, and with strength equal to the angels; with the 
power of penetrating all bodies, as Christ did the stone of the 
Sepulchre, and the doors when shut; with dazzling glory, with 
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unspeakable pleasure in every part or organ; in a word, with 
all the communicable gifts and qualities of spirits, resembling 
the body of Christ glorified after his resurrection, which, as St.’ 
Paul tells us, is the model upon which ours shall be raised 
in glory. A glimpse of all this appeared in the splendour 
wherewitk his adorable humanity was clothed in his Transfigu- 
tation. 

Moses and Elias were seen by the three apostles in his com- 
pany on this occasion, and were heard discoursing with him of 
the death which he was to suffer in Jerusalem. Moses repre- 
sented the ancient patriarchs, and the first saints who lived un- 
der the law; Elias the later prophets; and they showed by 
their presence that all the just inspired by God from the begin- 
ning had given testimony to Christ as the true Messias. They 
had both been remarkable for their sufferings in the cause of 
virtue, Elias having been exceedingly persecuted by the 
wicked, and Moses having chosen rather to be afflicted with 
the people of God than to enjoy the greatest honours and plea- 
sures of Pharaoh’s court ; and the cross being the constant ob- 
ject of the most ardent desires of our blessed Redeemer out of 
the excess of his love for us, they spoke to him of nothing but 
of the stripes, thorns, reproaches, and cruel death which he 
was to suffer. Our loving Saviour, in part to moderate his ar- 
dour to complete his sacrifice by the triumph of his love in his 
death on the cross, had made it frequently the subject of his 
conversation with his disciples, and even in this joyful mystery, 
would entertain himself and the witnesses of his glory upon it. 
If we truly consider and understand the spiritual fruits and 
glory of mortification and suffering for Christ, we shall rejoice 
in wearing the livery of our crucified Redeemer. The three 
apostles were wonderfully delighted with this glorious vision, 
and St. Peter cried out to Christ: Lord, tt is good for us to be 
here. Let us make three tents; one for thee, one for Moses, 
and one for Elias. ‘This he spoke, not knowing what he said, 
being out of himself in a transport of holy admiration and joy ; 
desiring never to be drawn from the sight of so glorious an ob- 
ject, and never to lose that sweetness and delight with which 
his soul was then overwhelmed. He truly knew not what he 
s-id, or he would never have desired that for the time of trial 
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on earth which is reserved only for heaven. Neither would he 
have contented himself with beholding only the glorified huma- 
nity of Christ, which vision can bear no proportion to the bea- 
tific contemplation of the divinity itself. He tasted only a sin- 
gle drop of that overflowing river which inebriates the hea- 
venly Jerusalem, and all its blessed inhabitants; yet was so 
much transported by it. What would he then have said if he 
had received into his soul the whole impetuous torrent of hea- 
venly delights ? He who has once tasted that spiritual sweet- 
ness which God sometimes bestows on souls in this life to 
strengthen their weakness, and to attract them to his love by 
the sweet odour of his ointments, must ever after live in bit- 
terness, alleviated only by resignation and love, till he arrive 
at the fountain itself, which is God. No wonder therefore that 
St. Peter, after this foretaste was unwilling to return again to 
the earth. How little do the lovers of the world know the in- 
comparable sweetness of divine love, or they would despise 
from their hearts those toys for which they deprive themselves 
of so great a good! Yet so depraved is the taste of many by 
their passions, that they would be content, were it possible, al- 
ways to live here, and never think of the joys of heaven. 
“How can it be good for us to be here,” cries out St. Ber- 
nard,(1) “where everything in worldly pursuits is tedious, 
empty, or dangerous? Here is much malice, and very little 
wisdom, if even a little. Here all things are slippery and 
treacherous, covered with darkness, and full of snares, where 
souls are exposed to continual danger of perishing, the spirit 
sinks under affliction, and nothing is found but vanity and 
trouble of mind.” To the just this life is the time of trials and 
labour; heaven is our place of rest, our eternal sabbath, where 
our patience and tears will find their reward exceeding great. 
Why do we seek repose before the end of our warfare ? 

Whilst St. Peter was speaking, there came, on a sudden, a 
bright shining cloud from beaven, an emblem of the presence 
of God’s majesty, and from out of this cloud was heard a voice 
which said: This ts my beleved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased; hear ye him. By this testimony the Father declared 
Christ his only begotten and co-eternal Son, sent by him inte 


(Ll) S. Bern. Serm 6 in Ascens. 
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the world to be the remedy of our sins, our advocate and our 
propitiation, through whom alone we can find access to his of- 
fended majesty. If through him we approach the throne of 
his mercy, we cannot be rejected, he being in his humanity 
the object of the infinite complacency of the Father; through 
him we are invited to apply with confidence for mercy and 
every good gift. By the same voice the Father also declared 
him the perfect model of our virtues, and commands us to hear 
him, and attend to his example, in order to square by it our 
lives, and to form in our souls a new spirit grounded upon the 
pattern he hath set us of humility, meekness, charity, and pa- 
tience. He commands us also to listen with the utmost respect 
and docility to his saving and most holy doctrine, which is the 
word of eternal life. The apostles who were present, upon 
hearing this voice, were seized with a sudden fear and fell upon 
the ground; but Jesus, going to them, touched them, and bade 
them to rise. They immediately did so, and saw no one but 
Jesus standing in his ordinary state. This vision happened in 
the night. As they went down the mountain early the next 
morning, Jesus gave them a charge not to discover to any one 
what they had seen till he should be risen from the dead. The 
Jews were unworthy to hear what many among them would 
have only blasphemed, and they had sufficient evidence by his 
miracles, to which they wilfully shut their eyes; but Jesus 
would by this give us a fresh lesson of humility, and teach us 
that secrecy with regard to divine graces, and the exercise of 
all extraordinary virtues, is the guardian of those gifts. 

From the contemplation of this glorious mystery we ought to 
conceive a true idea of future happiness; if this once possess 
our souls, it will make us not to value any difficulties or labours 
we can meet with here, but to regard with great indifference 
all the goods and evils of this life, provided we can but secure 
our portion in the kingdom of God’s glory. Thabor is our ea- 
couragement by setting that bliss before our eyes; but Calvary 
is the way that leads to it. When Christ shall let us into the 
secrets of his love and cross, and make us taste that interior 
sweetness and secure peace which he hath hidden therein, and 
which the world knoweth not, then we shall find a comfort and 
joy in our sufferings themselves, and with St. Paul we shall 
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think of nothing but of loving, and suffering in what man- 
ner it shall please God to make us tread in the footsteps of 
his divine Son, being solicitous only to walk in the continual 
exercise of pure love. The ninety-fourth sermon of St. Leo, 
which is on this mystery, shows this festival to have been ob- 
served at Rome in the middle of the fifth century. Pope Ca- 
lixtus III. made it more universal and solemn by a bull, dated 
in 1457. 


ST. XYSTUS, OR SIXTUS IL, POPE AND MARTYR. 


He was a Grecian by birth, deacon of the Roman Church under 
St. Stephen, and upon his demise, in 257 was chosen pope, 
being the twenty-fifth from St. Peter. St. Dionysius of Alex- 
andria consulted him by three letters on certain difficulties, and 
recommended to him to bear a little while with the Africans 
and some among the Asiatics with regard to their error con- 
cerning the validity of baptism given by heretics. Accordingly 
this pope used towards them indulgence, contenting himself 
with strongly recommending the truth to them; and his suc- 
cessors pursued the same conduct till that error was condemned 
in the plenary council often mentioned by St. Austin.* St. 
Sixtus is styled by St. Cyprian a peaceable and excellent pre- 
late. Though some have ascribed eight years to his pontificate, 
it is certain from all the circumstances of his history, that he 
only sat one year.(1) 

Gallus, the successor of Decius in the empire, and a perse- 
cutor of the Christians, being despised for his cowardice, was 
slain with his son and colleague Volusius in 253, after having 
reigned eighteen months. AXmilius then assumed the title of 
emperor; but was killed after he hat reigned four months 
without having been acknowledgea oy the senate; and Vale 
rianus, a person of a noble family, and great reputation, who 
had been censor and chief of the senate, was acknowledged em- 


(1) See Berti, Diss. 1. in Sec. 3, p. 172. 


* By this plenary council, Launoy, Sirmond, and Albaspinseus under- 
stand the council of Arles, assembled out of all the West in 314; but 
Bellarmin, Natalis Alexander, &c. explain it more probably of the coun- 
cil Nice, because St. Austin calls it a plenary council of the whole 
world. 
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peror by the consent of the whole world. He was at first more 
favourable to the Christians than any of the emperors before 
him had been, not excepting the Philips; and his palace was 
full of religious persons. By this means the church enjoyed 
peace during three years and a half: which tranquillity afforded 
an opportunity of holding many councils; but in 257 Valerian 
raised the eighth, or, according to Sulpicius Severus, the ninth 
general persecution, which continued three years and a half, 
till he was taken prisoner by the Persians. The change wrought 
in this emperor is ascribed by Eusebius to a motive of supersti- 
tion, and to the artifices and persuasion of one Macrianus, who 
was extremely addicted to the Persian sect of the Magians, and 
to the black art. This man, whom St. Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria calls the archmagian of Egypt, had worked himself into 
the highest favour with the superstitious emperor, was raised 
by him to the first dignities of the state, and persuaded him 
that the Christians by being avowed enemies to art magic, and 
to the gods, obstruct the effSets of the sacrifices, and the pros- 
perity of his empire. Valerian had reason to tremble for his 
own safety upon the pinnacle of his honours; for some com- 
pute that only six, out of thirty emperors, who had reigned 
from Augustus to his time, had escaped the violent hands of 
murderers; but, by declaring himself an enemy to the servants 
of God, he dug a pit for his own ruin. He published his first 
edict against them in April, 257, which was followed by the 
martyrdom of Pope Stephen and many others. 

The persecution grew much more fierce in the following 
year, when Valerian marching into the East against the Per- 
sians, sent a new rescript to the senate to be passed intoa law, 
the tenour and effect of which St. Cyprian notified to his fel- 
lyw bishops in Africa as follows :(1)—“ Valerian has sent an 
order to the senate, importing that bishops, priests, and deacons 
should forthwith suffer,” (even although they should be willing 
to conform), “ but that senators, persons of quality, and Ro- 
man knights, should forfeit their honours, should have their 
estates forfeited, and if they still refused to sacrifice, should 
lose their heads: that matrons should have their goods seized, 
and be banished: that any of Cesar’s officers or domestics who 

(1) S. Cyprian, ep. ad Successum episc. 80; Fello. 82, Pamelio. 
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had already confessed the Christian faith, or skould now con- 
fess it, should forfeit their estates to the exchequer, and should 
be sent in chains to work in Cesar’s farms.* To this order the 
emperor subjoined a copy of the letters which he hath despatched 
-to the presidents of the several provinces concerning us: which 
etter I expect, and hope will soon be brought hither. You are 
to understand that Xystus (bishop of Rome) suffered in a ceme- 
tery upon the 6th day of August, and with him Quartus. The 
officers of Rome are very intent upon this persecution; and 
the persons who are brought before them are sure to suffer and 
to forfeit their estates to the exchequer. Pray notify these parti- 
culars to my colleagues, that so our brethren may every where 
be prepared for their great conflict; that we may all think ra- 
ther of immortality than death, and derive more joy than fear 
or terror from this confession, in which we know that the sol- 
diers of Christ are not so properly killed as crowned.” 

St. Xystus suffered in a cemetery ; for the Christians, in the 
times of persecution, resorted to those subterraneous caverns to 
celebrate the divine mysteries. Here they met, though Vale- 
rian had forbidden them to hold assemblies, and here they were 
hunted out. Quartus must have been a priest or deacon ; other- 
wise he would not have suffered upon the spot, but been first 
pressed by the rack to sacrifice. Some think this name Marius 
a slip of the copiers, and read this passage as follows: ‘“ with 
four deacons ;f{ for, say these authors, about that time four 
deacons suffered at Rome, Pretaxtatus, Felicissimus, and Aga- 
pitus, with their bishop, as the Liberian and other ancient 
Calendars testify ; and Laurence, who suffered soon after him. 
This last was his archdeacon, and seeing him led to execution, 
expostulated with him, lamenting to be left behind.(1) “ St. 
Sixtus replied that he should follow him within three days, 
by a more glorious triumph; himself being spared on account 


(1) S. Ambros. Offic. 1. 1, c. 41. 


* Tt is well known in the Cesarean law what sort of servitude that was 
which the Adscriptitii Glebse were under, they being slaves employed in 
the meanest drudgery of tillage. 

+ A mistake of the contraction quartus for quatuor in an old MS. was 
very easy. This is the conjecture of Baluze. ‘‘ Xystum in cemeterio 
animadversum sciatis, 8vo. Id. Aug. et cum eo diaconos quatuor.” S&S, 
Cypr. loc. cit. ed. Baluz. 
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of his old age.” Those are mistaken who say that St. Sixtus 
was crucified; for the Liberian Calendar assures us, that he 
was beheaded in the cemetery of Calixtus, and the expression 
which St. Cyprian uses signifies the same. St. Cyprian suffered 
in the September following ; and all the provinces of the em- 
pire were watered with the blood of innumerable martyrs ;* for 


” * This flerce persecution was continued during the last three years and 

a half of Valerian’s reign. Most flourishing was the condition of his em- 
pire till he drew his sword against those whose prayers were the protec- 
tion of the state. They still prayed for those who most unjustly perse- 
cuted them; but God revenged their cause, even in this world. No 
sooner did this war break out against them, but the provinces became on 
every sidea prey to barbarians. Valerian marched first against the Goths 
and Scythians, who poured in upon the empire from the north; but the 
terrible devastations committed by the Persians in Cilicia, Cappadocia, 
and other provinces of the east, called him on that side. Finding his 
atfuirs there in a bad condition, he was for purchasing a peace for money 
of Sapor I. the sonof Artaxerxes, who having revolted with the Persians 
and slain Artabanus, the last king of Parthia, had erected upon the ruins 
of that empire the second Persian monarchy in 226. Sapor refused to 
treat with any other person but the emperor himself, who imprudently 
ventured his person with but few attendants. The barbarian caused him 
to be surrounded, and seized him prisoner, and as long as Valerian lived, 
made use of him for a footstool or horseblock, making him stoop, and 
setting his foot upon his neck whenever he mounted on horseback. He 
led him everywhere about in triumph, loaded with chains, and clad in 
purple and all the imperial ornaments. Valerian was taken in the seventh 
vear of his reign, the seveuty-sixth of his age, of Christ 259, and he 
lived thus seven years in captivity. Agathias says, that at length Sapor 
cuused him to be flayed alive, and rubbed over with salt; but this seems 
vuly to have been done after his death, when the Persian had his skin 
pickled, died red, and hung up in a temple to be afterwards shown to 
the Roman ambassadors whenever they should come into Persia. The 
pagan Romans seemed little concerned at his misfortune, or their own dis- 
«race, and his unnatural son Gallien used no great efforts for his liberty, 
though, after his death, he caused him to be enrolled among the gods ; 
und the heathen Romans had always regarded him as one of their best 
emperors. 

The Christians looked upon this catastrop he as an effect of divineven- 
geance upon this unjust persecutor of the saints. Lactantius writes of it 
as follows: ‘‘ Not long after Decius Valerian was inflamed with the like 
rage, and in a very little time he shed a great deal of the blood of the 
saints. But God afflicted him with a new sort of judgment. He was 
taken prisoner by the Persians, and not only lost the empire, but as he 
had robbed many others of their liberty, so he lost his own at last, and 
fell under a most infamous slavery; for, as often as king Sapor had 
occasion either to mount on horseback, or to go into his chariot, he made 
the Roman emperor stoop down, that he might make his back a step to 
get up. And whereas the Romans had made some representations of the 
Persians being defeated by them, Sapor used to rally Valerian, and to 
tell him, that the posture in which he lay, was a more real proof to show 
op whose side the victory went, than all the pictures that the Romans 
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though Valerian’s first edicts regarded chiefly the clergy, they 

were soon extended to the whole body of Christians; old and 

young, men, women, and children; and great numbers of 

every condition, rich and poor, soldiers, husbandmen, slaves, 

and even children, were put to cruel deaths, as Eusebius,(1) 

St. Cyprian,(2) and the ancient Martyrologies testify. . 
(1) L. 7, ¢. 1. (2) Ep. 77, Pam. alias 70. 


could make. Valerian, being thus led about in triumph, lived for some 
time, so that the barbarians had m him occasion given for a great while 
to treat the very name of a Roman with all possible indignity and scorn. 
And this was the heightening of his misery, that though he had a son, 
upon whom the empire had develved by his misfortune, yet no care was 
taken by the son either to rescue the father, or to revenge his ill usage. 
After. he had ended his infamous life, his skin was flayed off his body, 
and both it and his guts being tinctured with a red colouring, they were 
hung up in one of the temples of the Persian gods, to be a perpetual re- 
membrance of so remarkable a triumph, by which they might always put 
such Roman ambassadors as should be sent among them in mind of it, and 
from so unusual a sight, warn them not to presume too much upon their 
own strength, but to remember Valerian’s fall.” 

Gallien, his son and successor, terrified by so dreadul an example of 
the divine vengeance, as Orosius says, restored peace to the church.— 
He led a life of debauchery and supine indolence, whilst thirty tyrants 
in different parts of the world assumed the purple, and were at war with 
one another. Macrianus, the magician, by whose advice Valerian had 
persecuted the church, was one of this number, but was slain the first of 
them with his two sons. Olenatus, a Saracen, king of Palmyra in Syria 
repressed the insolénce of the Persians; for which service Gallien de- 
elured him his colleague in the empire, allotting to him all the East, and 
giving to his wife Zenobia the title of Augusta. After the death of her 
husband she became queen of the East, and is celebrated for her extra- 
ordinary wisdom, learning, and valour. The empire was at the same 
time visited with a dreadful pestilence which depopulated its provinces ; 
and the barbarians on all sides poured in upon it like a torrent, which, 
having broken down its banks, impetuously spreads itself over the whole 
country. Nor could those nations be any more confined to their snows and 
mountains; but, in the end, they overthrew that empire which had 
formerly thought them not worth a conquest. The saints shared in these 
public calamities; but, by their charity, resignation, and patience, 
found in them solid comfort and joy, and by them attained to their crown. 
God converted all things to the good of his elect. Gallien was murdered 
in 268, after an ingnominious reign of nine years from the captivity of 
his father. His successor Claudius II. surnamed Gothicus, a prince of 
moderation and wisdom, continued to suspend the edicts of former perse. 
cutors during the two years that he reigned; but, after his death, Aure- 
lian raised the ninth general persecution. Nevertheless, that some re- 
ceived the crown of martyrdom in the reign of Claudius Gothicus, is 
evident from the holy martyr St. Severa, whose body was found in the 
cemetery of SS. Thraso and Saturninus, on the Salarian way, ore mile 
from Rome, in 1730. See the dissertation of F. Lupi on that martyr’s 
tomb and epitaph, printed at Panormo in 1734; also the remarks of and 
learned canons Boldetti and Marasnoni. 
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SS. JUSTUS AND PASTOR, MM. 


TuEY were two brothers, who in their tender age overcame, 
with an heroic courage, the rage and power of Dacian, armed 
with all the instruments of cruelty. This judge was governor 
of Spain under Dioclesian and Maximian, and one of the most 
furious ministers of their cruelty in persecuting the Christians. 
In his progress through his province in search of the servants 
of the true God, he arrived at Complutum, now called Alcala 
de Henares, and having caused the bloody edicts to be read in 
the market-place, began to put to the most exquisite tortures 
the Christians who were brought before him. Justus and Pastor, 
children who were then learning the first elements of literature 
in the public school of that city (the first being thirteen, the 
latter only seven years old), hearing of the torments which 
were inflicted on the generous soldiers of Christ, were fired with 
a holy zeal to have a share in their triumphs. They threw 
down their books, ran to the place where the governor was in- 
terrogating the confessors, and by their behaviour about the 
racks and other engines on which the martyrs were tormented, 
gave manifest proofs of the holy faith which they professed. 
They were soon taken notice of, apprehended, and presented 
to the judge. He foamed with rage to see children brave his 
power and authority, and not doubting but a little correction 
would allay their courage, commanded them to be most severely 
whipped. This was executed in the most barbarous manner ; 
but he who makes the tongues of infants eloquent in his praise, 
gave them strength to baffle all the efforts of the world and hell. 
The soldiers and spectators were filled with astonishment to see 
the modest constancy with which in their turns they encouraged 
and exhorted each other to bear their torments for Christ, and 
for an eternal crown ; and the wonderful cheerfulness and readi- 
ness which they discovered to suffer every torture that could be 
inflicted. The judge, being informed that it was in vain to ex- 
pect their resolution could ever be vanquished by torments, to 
cover his shame, gave an order that they should be privately 
beheaded. This sentence was executed in a field near the 
town, and their bodies were buried by the Christians on that 

very spot which their blood had sanctified. A chapel was af- 
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terwards built on the place. Their relics are at present ep- 
shrined under the high altar of a great collegiate church at 
Alcala, of which they are the titular patrons. Their martyrdom 
happened in 304. See Prudentius, hymn. 4. alias 7. St. Isi- 
dore, F. Flores, &c. 


AUGUST VII. 


ST. CAJETAN OF THIENNA, C 


Bee his life compiled by Antonio Caraccioli, Pr. of his Order, published 
in Latin with those of the three other founders in 1612. Also the same 
given more at large in Italian, by F. Jos. Silos, of the same Order, on 
the occasion of his canonization in 1671, with the bull of his canoniza- 
tion, and the comments of the Boilandists. See also his life written by 
Del Tufa, bishop of Acerra; Helyot, Hist. des Ord. Relig. t. 4, p. 71. 
Contin. Fleury, t. 32, et la Vie de S. Cajetan de Thienne, par D. 
Bernard. Paris, 1698, 12mo. 


A. D. 1547. 


St. CasETAN was son of Gaspar, lord of Thienna,* and Mary 
Porta, persons of the first rank among the nobility of the ter- 
ritory of Vicenza, in Lombardy, and eminent for their piety. 
‘The saint was born in 1480.f His mother by earnest prayer 
——$——$—$ —$ eee 


* The house of Thienna, illustrious for the antiquity of its nobility, its 
alliances and naflitary hononrs, still subsists at Vicenza. Two branches 
of this house were settled in France; one in Dauphiny in the year 1563, 
under Charles IX. and the other near Loches in Touraine, according to 
¥. Giri. Nicholas of Thienna, says this author, was page to Francis I. 
captain of a company of artillery under Henry II. and highly esteemed 
under the three following reigns, and under that of Henry IV. He mar- 
ried Jane de Villars, daughter of Honoratus of Savoy, marquis de Vil. 
lars, and grand admiral of France. But these two branches of the house 
of Thienna, although originally from Vicenza, were not descended from 
Gaspar of Thienna, father of St. Cajetan; John Baptist, only brother 
to our saint, having but one daughter, in whom the branch of Gaspar of 
Thienna was extinct. 

Our saint was called Cajetan, from his uncle the famous Cajetan of 
Thienna, who was canon of Padua, and esteemed one of the greatest 
philosophers of his age. We have a work of his printed at Padua, an. 
1476, fol. under the following title: ‘‘ Gaétani de Tienis Vicentini Philo. 
sophi clarissimi in IV. Aristotelis Meteorum libros expositio.” This 
edition is ‘‘rare and very much sought after,” says the author of the 
Bibliographie instructive, No. 1277. Spondanus mistakes in pretending 
that St. Cajetan was called Marcellus. Fleury has been guilty of the 
same mistake, Instit. au Droit Eccles. t. 1, p. 202. 

t Baillet says that St. Cajetan was born either at Vicenza or at Thienna; 
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recommended him from his birth to the patronage of the Blessed 
Virgin, and as he grew capable of instruction, never ceased 
setting before his eyes the example of our divine Redeemer’s 
humility, meekness, purity, and all other virtues; and such 
was his docility to her lessons that from his infancy he was sur- 
named the Saint. The perfect mortification of his passions 
from the cradle, made an unalterable sweetness of temper seem 
as it were the natural result of his constitution. The love of 
prayer taught a constant recollection, and the continual appli- 
cation of his mind to eternal truths, made him shun all loss of 
time in amusements or idle conversation; for no discourse 
seemed agreeable or interesting to him, unless it tended to raise 
the mind to God. His affections were entirely weaned from 
the world, and he directed all his aims to the life to come. His 
tender charity towards all men, particularly his compassion for 
the poor, and all who were in affliction, were remarkable on all 
occasions. The long exercises of devotion which he daily prac 
tised, were no hinderance to his studies, but sanctified them, 
and purified the eye of his understanding, enabling him the 
better to judge of truth. He distinguished himself in the 
study of divinity ; likewise in the civil and canon laws, in 
which faculty he took the degree of doctor with great applause 
at Padua. | 

To devote himself perfectly to the divine service he embraced 
an ecclesiastical states and, out of his own patrimony, built 
and founded a parochial chapel at Rampazza, for the instruc- 
tion and benefit of many who lived at a considerable distance 
from the parish church. After this he went to Rome not in quest 
of preferment, or to live at court, but hoping to lie concealed 
in that great city, and to lead an obscure and hidden life, which 
it was impossible for him to do in his own country. Never- 
_ theless, Pope Julius II. compelled him to accept the office of 

protonotary in his court, and by that means drew him out of 
his beloved solitude, though the saint had the art to join inte- 
rior recollection witl public employments, and to live retired 


but he is the only person who has admitted this alternative. All the his- 
torians of his life are unanimous that he was born at Vicenza; neverthe. 
less the day of his birth is not exactly known; most authors place it at 


the latest in 1460. 
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in courts. Being much delighted with the end proposed by the 
confraternity in Rome, called of the love of God, which was 
an association of zealous and devout persons who devoted them- 
selves by certain pious exercises and regulations to labour with 
all their power to promote the divine honour, he enrolled him- 
self in it. Upon the death of'Julius II. he resigned his public 
employment, and returned to Vicenza. There he entered him- 
self in the confraternity of St. Jerom, which was instituted 
upon the plan of that of the love of God in Rome; but which 
in that place consisted only of men in the lowest stations of life. 
This circumstance was infinitely pleasing to the saint, but gave 
great offence to his worldly friends, who thought it a blemish 
to the honour of his family. He persisted, however, in his re- 
solution, and exerted his zeal with wonderful fruit in the most 
humbling practices of charity. He sought out the most dis- 
tressed objects among the sick and the poor over the whole 
town, and served them with his own hands, being most assi- 
duous about those who laboured under the most loathsome dis- 
sases in the hospitals of the incurables, the revenues of which 
house he considerably augmented. In obedience to the advice 
of his confessor, John of Crema, a Dominican friar, a man of 
great prudence, learning, and piety, the saint removed to Ve- 
‘nice, and taking up his lodgings in the new hospital of that 
city, pursued his former manner of life. He was so great 8 
benefactor to that house as to be regarded as its principal 
founder, though his chief care was to provide the sick with 
every spiritual succour possible. He at the same time emaciated 
his body with penitential austerities, and seemed to rival the 
most eminent contemplatives in the sublime grace of prayer; 
and it was the common saying both at Rome, Vicenza, and 
Venice, that Cajetan was a seraph at the altar, and an apostle 
in the pulpit. J 
By the advice of the same director, Cajetan left Venice to 
return to Rome, in order to associate himself again to the con- 
fraternity of the love of God, among the principal members 
xf which, many were no less eminent for their learning and 
prudence than for their extraordinary piety. He detiberated 
with them on some effectual means for the reformation of man- 
ners among Christians, grieving that the sanctity of this divine 
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religion should be so little known and practised by the greater 
part of those who profess it. All agreed that this could not be 
done but by reviving in the clergy the spirit and zeal of those 
holy pastors who first planted the faith. To put all the clergy 
in mind what this spirit ought to be, and what it obliges them 
to, a plan was concerted among the associates for instituting ar 
order of regular clergy upon the perfect model of the lives of 
the apostles. The first authors of this design were St. Cajetan, 
John Peter Caraffa, afterwards pope under the name of Paul. 
IV., but at that time archbishop of Theate, now called Chieti, 
s town in Abruzzo; Paul Consigliari, of the most noble family 
of Ghisleri, and Boniface de Colle, a gentleman of Milan. 
Those among them who were possessed of ecclesiastical livings 
addressed themselves to Pope Clement VII. for leave to resign 
them with a view of making such an establishment. His holi- 
ness made great difficulties with regard to the archbishop; 
but at length he gave hisconsent. The plan of the new institute 
was drawn up, laid before the pope, and examined in a consis- 
tory of cardinals in 1524. The more perfectly to extirpate the 
poison of avarice, always most fatal to the ecclesiastical order 
where it gets footing, and to establish in the hearts of those who 
are engaged in that state the most perfect spirit of disinterest- 
edness, and the entire disengagement of their hearts from the 
goods of this world, the zealous founders made it an observance 
of their institute, though not under any vow or obligation (as 
several French writers of note have mistaken), that this regu- 
lar clergy should not only possess no annual revenues, but 
should be forbidden ever to beg or ask for necessary subsistence, 
content to receive the voluntary contributions of the faithful, 
and relying entirely upon Providence. The cardinals objected 
a long time to this rule, thinking it inconsistent with the ordi- 
nary laws of prudence. But their opposition was at length 
overcome by the founders, who urged that Christ and his apos- 
tles having observed this manner of life, the same might be 
perfectly copied by those who were their successors in the mi- 
nistry of the altar, and of the divine word. But this clause 
was added to the rule, that if a community should be reduced 
to extreme necessity, they should give notice of their distress 
by a toll of the bell, The Order therefore was approved by 
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Clement VII. in 1524, and Caraffa was chosen the first gene- 
ral. As he still retained the title of archbishop of Theate, these 
regular clerks were from him called Theatins.* The principal 
ends which they proposed to themselves were to preach to the 
people, assist the sick, oppose errors in faith, restore among 
the laity the devout and frequent use of the sacraments, and re- 
establish in the clergy disinterestedness, regularity, a perfect 
spirit of devotion, assiduous application to the sacred studies, 
the most religious respect to holy things, especially in whatever 
belongs to the sacraments and pious ceremonies. 

Rome and all Italy soon perceived the happy effects of the 
zeal of these holy men, and the odour of their sanctity drew 
many to their community. They lived at first in a house in 
Rome, which belonged to Boniface de Colle; but, their num- 
ber increasing, they took a larger house on Monte Pincio. In 


* Baillet is mistaken in dating the bull of the institution of regular 
clerks of St. Cajetan in 1525, it bemg given in 1524. The 14th of Sep- 
tember following, St. Cajetan and his companions made their vows. See 
the form of these vows in the life of the saint, by J. B. Caraccioli, p. 49, 
- of the edition of Pisa, in 1738. 

St. Cajetan was the first institutor of regular clerks, that is, priests 
united by vows to fulfil the duties of an ecclesiastical state. They reckon 
generally eight congregations of regular clerks in Italy. 1. Regular 
clerks of St. Paul, called Barnabites, from their house dedicated to God 
in honour of St. Barnaby at Milan, instituted in 1533. 2. Regular clerks 
of the Society of Jesus, instituted in 1540. 3. Regular clerks of St. 
Mayeul or Somasquos, thus called from a village near Milan, instituted 
in 1530. This congregation was united to that of the Theatins in 1546, 
and again separated in 1555. 4. Regular clerks, Minors, instituted in 
1588. 5. Regular clerks, ministering to the sick, called also cross- 
bearers, from a red cross which they wear on their cassock, instituted in 
1591. 6. Regular clerks of pious schools, instituted in 1621. 7. Regu- 
lar clerks of the Mother of God, instituted at Lucca in 1628. 8. Thea- 
tins; but as these were the first, they had no other name given them in 
the bull of their institution than that of regular clerks, without any 
other addition, as Spondanus in his Church Annals takes notice. These 
different congregations have nearly the same dress; they make use ot 
the ancient cassock which the secular priests wore towards the end of the 
sixteenth century, and in the beginning of the seventeenth. 

Thomassin (Discip]. de}l’Eglise, t. 1, p. 1806. Edit. 1725,) says, that 
the life of the regular clerks is nearly the same as that of the canon re. 
gulars; there is yet this difference, that the ancient canon regulars ob- 
served the fasts, the abstinences, the silence, and the night watchings of 
the monke; whereas the regular clerks, according to their institution, 
embraced the functions of the ecclesiastical state, without practising the 
great austerities of those religious men who dedicated themselves to si- 
lence and retirement. See the statutes of the canon regulars of the 
Order of Premontré. 
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the following year they were afflicted with a calamity whic!. had 
like to have put an end to their Order soon after its birtu. The 
army of the Emperor Charles V., which was commanded by the 
constable Bourbon, who had deserted from the French king to 
the emperor, marched from the Milanese to Rome, and took 
that city by assault on the 6th of May, 1527. This Duke of 
Bourbon, after having committed horrible outrages, was killed 
by a musket shot in mounting the wall; but Philibert of Chal- 
lons, prince of Orange, took upon him the command of the 
army, which was composed ina great measure of Lutherans, 
and other enemies of the see of Rome. The pope and cardi- 
nals retired into the castle of St. Angelo; but the German 
army plundered the city, and were guilty of greater cruelties 
and excesses than had been committed by the Goths a thousand 
years before. The house of the Theatins was rifled, and almost 
demolished ; and a soldier, who had known St. Cajetan at Vi- 
cenza before he renounced the world, falsely imagining he was 
then rich, gave an information to his officer against him to that 
effect whereupon he was barbarously scourged and tortured to 
extort from him a treasure which he had not. Being at length 
discharged, though in a weak and maimed condition, he and 
his companions left Rome, with nothing but their breviaries 
under their arms, and with clothes barely to cover themselves. 
They repaired to Venice, where they were kindly received, and 
settled in the convent of St. Nicholas of Tolentino. Caraffa’s 
term for discharging the office of general expired after three 
years, in 1530, and St. Cajetan was chosen in his room. It 
was with great reluctance that he accepted that charge ; but the 
sanctity, zeal, and prudence with which he laboured to advance 
the divine honour, especially by inspiring ecclesiastics with 
fervour and the contempt of the world, drew the esteem of the 
whole world on his Order. The fruits of his charity were 
most conspicuous during a raging plague which was brought 
to Venice from the Levant, and followed by a dreadful famine. 
Excited by his example, Jerom Emiliani, a noble Venetian, in 
1530, founded another congregation of regular clerks, called 
Somasches, from the place where they lived, between Milan 
and Bergamo, the design of which was to breed up orphans, and 
such children as were destitute of the means of a suitable education. 


“ 
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At the end of the three years of Cajetan’s office, Caraffa was 
made general a second time, and our saint was sent to Verona, 
where both the clergy and laity were in the greatest ferment, 
tumultuously opposing certain articles of reformation of disci- 
pline which their bishop was endeavouring to introduce among 
them. The saint in a short time restored the public tranquillity, 
and brought the people unanimously and cheerfully to submit 
to a wholesome reformation, of which they themselves would 
reap all the advantages. Shortly after he was called to Naples 
to found a convent of his Order in that city. The count of Op- 
pido bestowed on him a convenient large house for that purpose, 
and used the most pressing importunities to prevail upon him 
to accept a donation of an estate in lands: but this the saint 
constantly refused. A general reformation of manners at 
Naples both in the clergy and laity was the fruit of his exam- 
ple, preaching, and indefatigable labours. No occupations 
made him deprive himself of the comfort and succour of his 
daily long exercises of holy prayer, which he sometimes con- 
tinued for six or seven hours together, and in which he was 
often favoured with extraordinary raptures. In 1534 Caraffa 
was created Cardinal by Paul III. Clement the Seventh’s suc- 
cessor. He was afterwards raised to the papacy upon the death 
of Marcellus II. in 1555, and died in 1559. Our saint was 
then gone to receive the recompense of his labours. In 1537 
he went back to Venice, being made general a second time ; 
but after his three years were expired, returned to Naples, and 
governed the house of his Order in that city till his happy death. 
Being worn out by austerities, labours, and a lingering diatem- 
per, he at length perceived his last hour to approach, When 
his physicians advised him not to lie on the hard boarda, but to 
use a coarse bed in his sickness, his answer was: “ My Saviour 
died on a cross, suffer me at least to die on ashes.” His impor- 
tunity prevailing, he was laid on a sackcloth spread on the floor, 
and strewed with ashes; and in that penitential posture he re- 
ceived the last sacraments, and calmly expired in the greatest 
sentiments of compunction on the 7th of August, 1547. Many 
miracles wrought by his intercession were approved at Rome 
after a rigorous scrutiny, a history of which is published by 
Pinius the Bollandist. St. Cajetan was beatified by Urban 
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VIL. in 1629, and canonized by Clement X. in 1671. His 
remains are enshrined in the church of St. Paul at Naples.® 

The example of this saint inculcates to us the holy maxims 
of disinterestedness which Christ has laid down in his gospels. 
He teaches us that all inordinate desires, or excess of solicitude 
for the goods of this world is a grievous evil, and extremely 
prejudicial to all Christian virtues; he presses upon all his fol- 
lowers the duty of fighting against it in the strongest terms, 
and explains the rigorous extent of his precept in this regard.(1) 
It is incredible how much avarice steels the heart against all 
impressions of charity, and even of humanity, and excludes all 
true ideas of spiritual and heavenly things. The most perfect 
disinterestedness and contempt of the world, necessary in all 
Christians, is more essentially the ‘virtue of the ministers of the 
altar; it always formed the character of every holy pastor. 
But alas! how often does the idol of covetousness, to the 
grievous scandal of the faithful, and profanation of all that is 
sacred or good, now-a-days find a place in the sanctuary itself! 
New fences against this evil have been often set up, but all be- 
come ineffectual in those who do not study perfectly to ground 
their souls in the true spirit of the opposite virtue. 


ST. DONATUS, BISHOP OF. AREZZO IN 
TUSCANY, M. 


Berne illustrious for sanctity and miracles, as St. Gregory the 
Great assures us, he was apprehended by Quadratianus, the 
Augustalis, or imperial prefect of Tuscany, in the reign of 
Julian the Apostate. Refusing to adore the idols, he suffered 
many torments with invincible constancy, and at length finish- 
ed his martyrdom by the sword in 361. His relics are enshrined 
in the cathedral of Arezzo. At the same time and place St. 
Hilarinus, a monk, received the like crown, being beaten to 
death with clubs. His relics were afterwards translated to 
Ostia. See the Martyrologies. 


(1) Matt. vi. 24. 
* The Order of Theatins has eight houses in Naples, two in Rome, 


- geveral in other parts of Italy, Spain, and Poland, and one in Franco, 
which was founded at Paris by Cardinal Mazarin in 1648, 
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AUGUST VIII. 
SS. CYRIACUS, LARGUS, SMARAGDUS, 


AND THEIR COMPANIONS, MM. 
A. D. 303. 


St. Cyrracus was a holy deacon at Rome, under the popes 
Marcellinus and Marcellus. In the persecution of Dioclesian, 
in 303, he was crowned with a glorious martyrdom in that city. 
With him suffered also Largus and Smaragdus, and twenty 
others, among whom are named Crescentianus, Sergius, Se- 
condus, Alban, Victorianus, Faustinus, Felix, Sylvanus, and 
four women, Memmia, Juliana, Cyriacides, and Donata. Their 
bodies were first buried near the place of their execution on 
the Salarian way; but were soon after translated into a farm of 
the devout lady Lucina, on the Ostian road, on this eighth day 
of August, as is recorded in the ancient Liberian Calendar, 
and others. | ° 

To honour the martyrs and duly celebrate their festivals, we 
must learn their spirit, and study to imitate them according to 
the circumstances of our state. We must, like them, resist evil 
unto blood, must subdue our passions, suffer afflictions with pa- 
tience, and bear with others without murmuring or complaining. 
Many practise voluntary austerities cheerfully, only because 
they are of their own choice. But true patience requires, in 
the first place, that we bear all afflictions and contradictions 
from whatevér quarter they come; and in this consists true 
virtue. Though we pray for heaven our prayers will not avail, 
unless we make use of the means which God sends to bring us 
thither. The cross is the ladder by which we must ascend. 


ST. HORMISDAS, M. 


IspEGERDES, king of Persia, renewed the persecution which 
Cosroes IT. had raised against the church. It is not easy, says 
Theodoret, to describe or express the cruelties which were then 
invented against the disciples of Christ. Some were flayed 
alive, others had the skin torn from off their backs only, others 
off their faces from the forehead to the chin. Some wera 
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stuck all over with reeds split in two, and appéared like porcu- 
pines ; then these reeds were forcibly plucked out, so as to 
bring off the skin with them. Some were bound hands and 
feet, and in that condition thrown into great vaults which were 
filled with hungry rats, mice, or other such vermin, which 
gnawed and devoured them by degrees, without their being able 
to defend themselves. Nevertheless, these cruelties hindered 
not the Christians from running with joy to meet death, that 
they might gain eternal life. Isdegerdes dying, the persecution 
was carried on by his son Varanes; and Hormisdas was one of 
the most illustrious victims of his tyranny and malice. He 
was of the chief nobility among the Persians, son to the go- 
vernor of a province, and of the race of the Achemenides. 
Varanes sent for him, and commanded him to renounce Jesus 
Christ. Hormisdas answered him: “ That this would offend 
God, and transgress the laws of charity and justice ; that who- 
ever dares to yiolate the supreme law of the sovereign Lord of all 
things, would more easily betray his king, who is only a mortal 
man. If the latter be a crime deserving the worst of deaths, 
what must it be to renounce the God of the universe?” The 
king was enraged at this wise and just answer, and caused him 
to be deprived of his office, honours, and goods, and even 
stripped of his very clothes, except a small piece of linen that 
went round his waist ; and ordered him in this naked condition 
to drive and look after the camels of the army. A long time 
after, the king, looking out of his chamber window, saw Hor- 
misdas al] sunburnt, and covered with dust, and calling to mind 
his former dignity and riches, and the high station of his father, 
sent for him, ordered a shirt to be given him, and said to him: 
“ Now at least lay aside thy obstinacy, and renounce the car- 
penter’s son.” The saint transported with holy zeal, tore the 
shirt or tunic,® and threw it away, saying: “ If you thought 
that I should so easily be tempted to abandon the law of God, 
keep your fine present with your impiety.” The king, incensed 
at his boldness, banished him again with indignation from his 

* The Orientals have in all ages used light silk or linen tunics in hot 
weather; but the ordinary use of linen shirts is a very modern, though 
most convenient custom. Dr. Arbuthnot had reason to say that Julius 


Caesar had neither a shirt to his back, nor glass to his widows. (Tr On 
Coins and Measures.) 
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presence. St. Hormisdas happily finished his course; and is 
named in the Roman Martyrology. The same tyrant, when 
Suenes, a nobleman of Persia, who was master of one thousand 
slaves, was inflexible in the profession of his faith, asked him 
which was the meanest and vilest among all his slaves, and to 
him that was named he gave all the rest, and Suenes himself, 
and his wife. The confessor still continued firm in the faith, 
See Theodoret, Hist. Ecel. b. 5, ¢..39. 


AUGUST IX. 
SAINT ROMANUS, M. 


He was a soldier in Rome at the time of the martyrdom of St, 
Laurence. Seeing the joy and constancy with which that holy 
martyr suffered his torments, he was moved to embrace the 
faith, and addressing himself to St. Laurence, was instructed 
and baptized by him in prison. Confessing aloud what he had 
done, he was arraigned, condemned, and beheaded, the day 
before the martyrdom of St. Laurence, Thus he arrived at 
his crown before his guide and master. The body of St. Ro- 
manus was first buried on the road to Tibur, but his remains 
were translated to Lucca, where they are kept under the high 
altar of a beautiful church which bears his name. St. Romanus 
is mentioned on this day in the Antiphonary of St. Gregory, 
and in ancient Martyrologies. 

The example of the martyrs and other primitive saints, by 
the powerful grace of God, had not less force in converting in- 
fidels than the most evident miracles. St. Justin observed to 
the heathens, that many of them by living among Christians, 
and seeing their virtue, if they did not embrace the faith, at 
least were worked into a change of manners, were become 
meek and, affable, from being overbearing, violent, and pas- 
sionate ; and by seeing the patience, constancy, and contempt of | 
the world which the Christians practised, had learned themselves 
some degree of those virtues.(1) Thus are we bound to glorify 
God by our lives, and Christ commands that our good works 
shine before men. St. Clement of Alexandria(2) tells us, that 


(1) St. Justin. Apol. I, (ol. 2,) p. 127, ¢2) Strom. 1. 1, p. 748 
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it was the usual saying of the apostle St. Matthias: “ The 
faithful sins if his neighbour sins.” Such ought to be the zeal 
of every one to instruct and edify his neighbour by word and 
example. But woe to us on whose hearts no edifying examples 
or instructions, even of saints, make any impression! And 
still a more dreadful woe to us who by our lukewarmness and 
scandalous lives are to others an odour not of life, but of death, 
and draw the reproaches of infidels on our holy religion and its 
divine author ! 


ST. NATHY OR DAVID, PRIEST, 


PATRON OF THE DIOCESS OF ACHONRY, ANCIENTLY CALLED 
ACHAD, IN IRELAND. 


Sr. Fiman, bishop of Clonard, built this church in 530, and 
gave it to his disciple Nathy, called also Dathy, which in Irish 
signifies David, a man of great sanctity. He is surnamed 
Comrah and Cruimthir. The former, Harris thinks, bears the 
sense of consecrated or elected. Cruimthir signifies in old Irish 
@ priest, the same as saggart in modern Irish. In St. Finian’s 
life he is only styled priest; but in St. Fechin’s, prelate or 
abbot. Harris thinks he was raised to the episcopal dignity ; 
but Colgan, with all ancient annals, calls him only priest, 
though this church was made a bishop’s see soon after his time. 
In the Annals of Ireland the bishops of Achonry are often 
styled of Luigny or Leny, from the little province or barony, 
in which Achonry is situated. The church is dedicated to the 
memory of St. Nathy, and his festival is celebrated on the 9th 
of August. See Colgan in MSS. on this day; and Ware, p. 
658. 


ST. FEDLIMID OR FELIMY, BISHOP OF KIL- 
MORE, C. 


HE lived in the sixth century, and is said to have been brother 
to St. Dermod,* abbot of Iniscloghran. He died on the 9th of 
August, and seems the same whom the registry of Clogher 


* This Dermod is called by Colgan (Act. Sanct. p. 51,) Naotmb Dhiar- 
mutt, t, e. Dermod the Just, or Holy. Iniscloghran is an island in Lough- 
ree, in the river Shannon between Connaught and the county of Long- 


aN 
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styles bishop of Cluain or Clunes, near Lough-Erne, and says he 
was buried there near St. Tigernagh, first bishop of that see. 
These two brothers were contemporary with St. Kiaran of Clon- 
macnoise, who died in 549, and with St. Senan, who died in 
544. St. Fedlimid was bishop of Kilmore, which name signi- 
fies great church or cell, though the bishopric was only fixed at 
Kilmore in the great church of St. Fedlimid there, (which was 
before only parochial, but is now the cathedral,) by the confir- 
mation of Pope Nicholas V. in 1454, and is often styled Bre- 
finiensis or Triburnensis, because it was before settled at Brefiny 
or Brefne, and afterwards at Triburna, now an obscure village. 
St. Fedlimid’s festival is kept with great solemnity throughout 
this diocess with an octave and indulgence. See Colgan in MSS, 
ad 2 Aug. and Ware, p. 226. 


AUGUST X. 


ST. LAURENCE, M 


From St. Ambrose, De Offic. 1. 1, c. 41; 1. 2, c. 48; the four panegy- 
rics of St. Austin, Serm. 302, 303, 304, 305, besides four others in the 
Appendix to his Sermons, and his seventy-two hom. in Joan. twe 
under the name of St. Ambrose; Prudent. hym. 2, de Cor.; St. Lea, 
Serm. 83; St. Peter Chrysol. Serm. 135; St. Maximus Taurin. Serm. 
56; St. Fulgentius, &c. The Acts of St. Laurence being a modera 
compilation are not here made use of. See Tillemont, t. 4. 


A. D. 258. 


THERE are few martyrs in the church whose names are so fa- 
mous as that of the glorious St. Laurence, in whose praises. the 
most illustrious among the Latin fathers have exerted their 
eloquence, and whose triumph, to use the words of St. Maximus, 
the whole Church joins in a body to honour with universal joy 
and devotion. The ancient fathers make no mention of his 
birth or education ; but the Spaniards call him their countryman. 
‘His extraordinary virtue in his youth recommended him to St. 
Xystus, then archdeacon of Rome, who took him under his pro- 
tection, and would be himself his instructor in the study of the 
holy scriptures, and in the maxims of Christian perfection. St. 
Xystus being raised to the pontificate in 257, he ordained 
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Laurence deacon ; and though he was yet young, appointed him 
the first among the seven deacons who served in the Roman 
ehurch ; hence by several fathers he is called the pope’s arch- 
deacon. This was a charge of great trust, to which was annexed 
the care of the treasury and riches of the church, and the dis- 
tribution of its revenues among the poor. How faithful and 
disinterested our holy deacon was in the discharge of this im- 
portant and difficult office appears from the sequel. 

The Emperor Valerian, through the persuasion of Macrian, 
in 257, published his bloody edicts against the Church, which 
he foolishly flattered himself he was able to destroy, not knowing 
it to be the work of the Almighty. That by cutting off the 
shepherds he might disperse the flocks, he commanded all 
bishops, priests, and deacons to be put to death without delay. 
The holy Pope St. Xystus, the second of that name, was appre- 
hended the year following. As he was led to execution, his 
deacon, St. Laurence, followed him weeping ; and judging him- 
self ill-treated, because he was not to die with him, said to hir, 
“Father, where are you going without your son? Whither are 
you going, O holy priest, without your deacon? ‘You were 
never wont to offer sacrifice without me, your minister. Wherein 
have I displeased you? Have you-found me wanting to my 
duty? Try me now, and see, whether you have made choice 
of an unfit minister for dispensing the blood of the Lord.” He 
could not, without an holy envy, behold his bishop go to mar- 
tyrdom, and himself left behind; and being inflamed with a 
desire to die for Christ, he burst into this complaint. From the 
Jove of God, and an earnest longing to be with Christ, he con- 
temned liberty and life, and thought of no other honour but that 
of suffering for his Lord. Hence he reputed the world as 
nothing, and accounted it his happiness to leave it, that he 
might come to the enjoyment of his God; for this he grieved to . 
see himself at liberty, was desirous to be in chains, and was 
impatient for the rack. The holy pope, at the sight of his grief, 
was moved to tenderness and compassion, and comforting him, 
he answered, “I do not leave you, my son; but a greater trial and 
a more glorious victory are reserved for you who are stout and 
in the vigour of youth. We are spared on account of our weak- 
ness and old age. You shall follow ma in three days. He 
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added a charge to distribute immediately among the poor the 
treasures of the Church which were committed to his care, lest 
the poor should be robbed of their patrimony if it should fall 
into the hands of the persecutors. Laurence was full of joy, 
hearing that he should be so soon called to God, set out imme- 
diately to seek all the poor widows and orphans, and gave among 
them all the money which he had in his hands; he even sold 
the sacred vessels to increase the sum, employing it all in the 
like manner. The Church at Rome was then possessed of con- 
siderable riches. For, besides the necessary provision of its 
ministers, it maintained many widows and virgins, and fifteen 
hundred poor people, of whose names the bishop or his arch- 
deacon kept the list; and it often sent large alms into distant 
countries. It had likewise very rich ornaments and vessels for 
the celebration of the divine mysteries, as appears from Tertul- 
lian, and the profane heathen scoffer, Lucian. Eusebius tells 
us,(1) that the magnificence of the sacred vessels inflamed the 
covetousness of the persecutors. St. Optatus says,(2) that in 
the persecution of Dioclesian the churches had very many 
ornaments of gold and silver. St. Ambrose,(3) speaking of St. 
Laurence, mentions consecrated vessels of gold and silver; and 
Prudentius speaks of chalices of gold and silver, embossed, and 
set with jewels. 

The prefect of Rome was informed of these riches, and ima- 
gining that the Christians had hid considerable treasures, he 
was extremely desirous to secure them; for he was no less a 
worshipper of gold and silver than of Jupiter and Mars. With 
this view he sent for St. Laurence, to whose care these treasures 
were committed. As soon as he appeared, he said to him, ac- 
cording to Prudentius, “ You often complain that we treat you 
with cruelty ; but no tortures are here thought of; I only inquire 
mildly after what concerns you. I am informed that your 
priests offer in gold, that the sacred blood is received in silver 
cups, and that in your nocturnal sacrifices you have wax tapers 
fixed in golden candlesticks. Bring to light these concealed 
treasures; the prince has need of them for the maintenance ot 
his forces. Iam told, that according to your doctrine you must 
- gender to Cesar the things that belong to him. I do not think 


(1) Hist. 1. 8. c. 22. (2) L. 1. (3) De Offic. }. 2, c. 28 
‘VOL. VIII K 
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that your God causeth money to be coified; he brought none 
into the world with him; he only brought words. Give us 
therefore the money, and be rich in words.” St. Laurence 
replied, without showing any concern: “ The Church is indeed 
rich; nor hath the emperor any treasure equal to what it pos- 
sesseth. J. will.show you a valuable part; but allow me a little 
time to set everything in order, and to make an inventory.” 
The prefect did not understand of what. treasure Laurence 
spoke, but imagining himself already possessed of hidden wealth, 
was satisfied with this answer, and granted him three days’ 
respite. During this iaterval, Laurenee went all over the city, 
seeking out ‘in every street the poor who were supported by the 
Church, and with wham no other was so. well acquainted. On 
the third ‘day he gathered together a great number of them 
before the chureh, and placed them in rows, the decrepit, the 
blind, the lame, the maimed, the lepers, orphans, widows, and 
virgins; then he went to the prefect, invited him to come and 
see the treasure of the church, and conducted him to the place. 
The prefect, astonished to see such a number of poor wretches 
who made a horrid sight, turned to the holy deacon with looks 
full of disorder and threatenings, and asked him what all this 
meant, and where the treasures were which he had promised to 
show him. St. Laurence answered: “ What are you displeased 
at? The gold whieh you so eagerly desire is a vile metal, and 
serves to ineite men to. all manner of crimes. The light of 
‘heaven is the true gold, which these poor objects enjoy. Their 
bodily weakness and sufferings are the subject of their patience, 
and the highest advantages; vices and passions are the real 
diseases by which the great ones ef the world are often most 
truly miserable and degpicable. Behold in these. poor persons 
the treasures which I promised to show you; to which I will 
add pearls* and precious stones,——those widows and consecrated 
virgins, which are the Church’s crown, by which it is pleasing 
to Christ; it hath ne other riches; make use then of them for 


* Nunc addo gemmas nobiles, 
Gemmas corusci luminis— 
Cernis sacratas virgines— 
Hoc est monile ecclesizx, 
Dotata sic Christo placet. 
Prud. hymn 2, v. 207. 
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the advantage of Rome, of the emperor, and yourself.” Thus 
he exhorted him as Daniel did Nabuchodonosor, to redeem his 
sins by sincere repentance and almsdeeds, and showed him 
where the Church placed its treasure. The earthly-minded 
man was far from forming 0 noble an idea of an object, the 
sight of which offended his carnal eyes, and he cried out in a 
transport of rage: “Do you thus mock me? Is it thus that the 
axes and the fasces, the sacred ensigns of the Roman power, are 
insulted? I know that you desire to die; this is your phrensy 
and vanity: but you shall not die immediately, as you imagine. 
I will protract your tortures, that your death may be the more 
bitter as it shall be slower. You shaft die by inches.” Then 
he caused a great gridiron to be made ready, and live coals 
almost extinguished to be thrown under it, that the martyr 
might be slowly burnt. Laurence was stripped, extended, and 
bound with chains, upon this iron bed over a slow fire, which 
broiled his flesh by little and little, piercing at length to his 
very bowels. His face appeared to the Christians newly bap- 
tized, to be surrounded with a beautifu] extraordinary light, 
and his broiled body to exhale a sweet agreeable smell; but the 
unbelievers neither saw this light nor perceived this smell. The 
martyr felt not the torments of the persecutor, says St. Austin, 
so vehement was his desire of possessing Christ: and St. 
Ambrose observes, that whilst his body broiled in the material 
flames, the fire of divine love, which was far more active within 
his breast, made him regardless of the pain: having the law of 
God before his eyes, he esteemed his torments to be a refresh- 
ment and acomfort. Such was the tranquillity and peace of 
mind which he enjoyed amidst his torments, that having suffered 
a long time, he turned to the judge, and said to him, with a 
cheerful andsmiling countenance: ‘‘ Let my body be now turned ; 
one side is broiled enough.” When, by the prefect’s order, the 
executioner had turned him, he said: “It is dressed enough, 
you may eat.” The prefect insulted him, but the martyr con- 
tinued in earnest prayer, with sighs and tears imploring the 
divine mercy-with his last breath for the conversion of the city 
of Rome. This he begged Christ speedily to accomplish, who 
Aad subjected the world to this city, that his faith might, by 
triumphing one day in it, more easily spread itself from the 
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head over all the provinces or members of its empire. This 
grace he asked of God for that city for the sake of the two 
apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, who had there began to plant 
the cross of Christ, and had watered that city with their blood. 
The saint having finished his prayer, and completed his holo- 
caust, lifting up his eyes towards heaven, gave up the ghost. 
Prudentius doubts not to ascribe to his prayer the entire con- 
version of Rome, and says, God began to grant his request at 
the very time he put it up; for several senators who were pre- 
sent at his death, were so powerfully moved by his tender and 
heroic fortitude and piety, that they became Christians upon 
the spot. These noblemen took up the martyr’s body on their 
shoulders,® and gave it an honourable burial in the Veran field, 
near the road to Tibur, on the 10th of August in 258, His 
death, says Prudentius, was the death of idolatry in Rome, 
which from that time began more sensibly to decline ; and now, 
adds the same father, the senate itself t venerates the tombs of 
the apostles and martyrs. He describes with what devotion and 
fervour the Romans frequented the church of St. Laurence, 
and commended themselves in all their necessities to his patron- 
age ; and the happy success of their prayers proves how great 
his power is with God. The poet implores the mercy of Christ 
for himself, and begs he may obtain by the prayers of the mar- 
tyrs{ what his own cannot. St. Austin assures us that God 


* Vexére corpus subditis 
Cervicibus quidam patres, 
Quos mira libertas viri 
Ambire Christum suaserat. Prud. v. 490. 


+ Ipsa et senatus lumina, 
Quondam Luperci et Flamines, 
Apostolorum et martyrum 
Exosculantur limina. w Prud. v. 518. 


Que sit potestas credita, 

Et muneris quantum datum, 

Probant Quiritum gaudia, 

Quibus rogatus annuis Sona og o 
. v. 56]. 


$ Indignus, agnosco et scio, 
Quem Christus ipse exaudiat ; 
Sed per patronos martyres 
Potest medelam consequi. Prud. v. 578. 
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wrought in Rome an incredible number of miracles through the 
intercession of St. Laurence. St. Gregory of Tours, Fortu- 
natus, and others, relate several performed in other places. It 
appears from the sacramentary of Pope Gelasius, that his feast 
has been kept with a vigil and an octave at least ever since the 
fifth age. In the reign of Constantine the Great, a church was 
built over his tomb, on the road to Tibur, which is called St. 
Laurence’s without the walls; it is one of the five patriarchal 
churches in Rome. Seven other famous churches in that city 
bear the name of this glorious saint. 

In St. Laurence we have a sensible demonstration how pow- 
erful the grace of Jesus Christ is, which is able to sweeten 
whatever is bitter and harsh to flesh and blood. If we had the 
resolution and fervour of the saints in the practice of devotion, 
we should find all seeming difficulties which discourage our 
pusillanimity to be mere shadows and phantoms. A lively 
faith, like that of the martyrs, would make us, with them, con- 
temn the honours and pleasures of the world, and measure the 
goods and evils of this life, and judge of them, not by nature, 
but by the light and principles of faith only; and did we sin- 
cerely love God, as they did, we should embrace his holy will 
with joy in all things, have no other desire, and find no happi- 
ness but in it. If we are dejected or impatient under troubles, 
indulge murmurs and complaints, or call ourselves unhappy in 
them, it is evident that inordinate self-love reigns in our hearts, 
and that we seek our own inclinations more than the will of 
God. The state of suffering is the true test of our love, by _ 
which we may judge whether in duties that are agreeable to 
nature we love the will of God, or only do in them our own 
will. if self-love discovers itself in our sufferings, all the rest 
of our lives is to be suspected of the same disorder; nor can we 
easily give any other evidence that faith and divine love are 
the principles of our actions. 


ST. DEUSDEDIT, C. 


He was a poor labouring man, who sanctified all his actions by 
assiduous prayer and penance. He distributed among the poor 
every Saturday all he could save from what he earned in the 
week. See the Roman Martyrology, and St. Gregory, Dial. 1. 
4, c. 46. 
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SAINT BLAAN, DISCIPLE OF ST. CONGALL IN 
IBELAND, 


AND AFFBRWARDS BISHOP OF KINNGARADHA AMONG THE 
PICTS IN SCOFLAND. 


Hz made a voyage of devotion to Rome, and died about the 
year 446. The place where he wags buried is called from him 
Dunblain, and was always an episcopal see until the change of 
religion. St. Blaan is honoured on the 19th of July and the 
10th of August. We have several sacred hymns of his, instruc- 
tions for catechumens, and other pious works.. See Colgan MSS. 
ad. 10 Aug. Dempster, Leland, Tanner, and his life by G. 
Newton, archdeacon of Dunblain in 1§05. 


AUGUST XL 


SAINTS TIBURTIUS, M., AND CHROMATIUS, C. 
Abridged from the Acts of St. Sebastian, &. 
A. D. 286. 


Acrestius.CHROMATIUS was vicar to the prefect of Rome, 
and had condemned several martyrs in the reign of Carinus ; 
and, in the first years of Dioclesian, St. Tranquillinus being 
brought before him, assured. him, that having been afflicted with 
the gout, he had recovered a. perfect state of health by being 
baptized. Chromatiys was: troubled with the same distemper, 
and being convinced by this miracle of the truth of the gospel, 
sent for Polycarp, the priest who had baptized Tranquillinus, 
and receiving the sacrament of baptism, was freed from that 
corporal infirmity, by which miracle God was pleased: to give 
him a sensible emblem of the spiritual health which that holy. 
laver conferred on his soul; from that time he harboured many 
Christians in his house, to shelter them from the persecution, 
and resigned his dignity, in which he was succeeded by one 
Fabian. Chromatius’s son Tiburtius, was ordained subdeacon, 
and was soon after betrayed te the persecutors, condemned by 
Fabian to many torments, and at length beheaded on the Lavi- 
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can road, three. miles’ from Rome, where a church was after- 
wards built. He is mentioned in several ancient Martyrologies 
with his father Chromatius, who, retiring into the country, 
lived there concealed in the fervent practice of all Christian 
virtues. 


ST. SUSANNA, V. M. 
THIRD AGE. 


Sue was nobly born in Rome, and is said to have ben’ niece to 
Pope Caius. Having made a vow of virginity, she refused to 
marry; on which account she was impeached as a Christian, 
and suffered with heroic constancy a cruel martyrdom. No ge- 
nuine acts of her life are now extant; but she is commemorated 
in many ancient Martyrologies, and the famous church which 
is at present served by Cistercian monks, has borne her name 
ever since the fifth century, when it was one of the titles or 
parishes of Rome. St. Susanna suffered towards the beginning 
of Dioclesian’s reign, about the year 295. 

Sufferings were to the martyrs the most distinguishing 
mercy, extraordinary graces, and sources of the greatest crowns 
and glory. All afflictions which God sends are in like manner 
the greatest mercies and blessings; they are the most precious: 
talents to be improved by us to the increasing of our love and 
affection to God, and the exercise of the most heroic virtues of 
self-denial, patience, humility, resignation, and penance. They 
are also most useful and necessary to bring us to the knowledge 
of ourselves and our Creator, which we are’ too apt to forget 
without them. Whérefore whatever crosses or calamities befall 
us, we must be prepared to bear them with a patient resigna- 
tion to the divine will; weé ought to learn from the martyrs to 
comfort ourselves, and to rejoice in them, as theegreatest bless- 
ings. How base is our cowardice, and how criminal our folly, 
if, by neglecting to improve these advantagéous talents of sick- 
ness, losses, and other afflictions, we make the most precious 
mercies our heaviest curse! By honouring the martyrs, we 
pronounce our own condemnation. 


ST. GERY, OR GAUGERICUS, C. 
He was a native of Yvois, in the diocess of Triers, at’ pteserit a 
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small but strong town in the duchy of Luxemburgh. He was 
brought up at home in the study of sacred learning, and in the 
assiduous practice of self-denial, watching, prayer, and alms- 
deeds. This private education preserved him from that corrup- 
tion of morals and sentiments into which youth too often fall, 
whilst to fashion themselves to the polite and refined manners of 
the world they are trained up in pleasure and vanity, and fre- 
quently exposed to the most baneful influence of bad company. 
St. Magneric, the successor of St. Nicetas in the bishopric of 
Triers, coming to Yvois was much delighted with the sanc- 
tity and talents of St. Gery, and ordained him deacon; from 
that moment the saint redoubled his fervour in the exercise of 
all good works, and applied himself with unwearied zeal to the 
functions of his sacred ministry, especially to the instruction of 
_ the faithful. 

The reputation of his virtue and learning raised him to the 
episcopal chair of Cambray and Arras, which sees remained 
united from the death of St. Vedast tothe year 1093.* This 
saint continued his labours in that charge for thirty-nine years, 
and entirely extirpated out of that country the remains of ido- 
latry. Lest through the multitude of affairs he should in any 
degree forget that the sanctification of his own soul was his first 
and most essential duty, and that, without attending to this in 
the first place, he could hope for little fruit of his labours for 
the salvation of others, and could not expect that God would 
make any account of them, he was careful to season them with 
assiduous recollection, prayer, and self-examination; but from 


* Cambray is mentioned in the Itinerary ascribed to Antoninus, and 
in the Tables of Peutinger, as a small town of the Nervii, whose capital 
was Bavai, in Haynault. St. Siagrius is said, in the Chronicle of Nu- 
remburg, to have been consecrated first bishop of Cambray by Pope Eva- 
ristus in 110. St. Superior, in 337, is called bishop of the Nervii; but 
must have resided at Bavaium, the capital, till it was plundered by the 
Huns, Franks, Vandals, &c. St. Diogenes was bishop of Cambray and 
Arras in 390, martyred by the Vandals in 407; after whom, this see was 
vacant, till, in 499, St. Remigius sent St. Vedast, bishop of Arras and 
Cambray. St. Dominic, chosen by him his coadjutor, governed the see 
twelve years after his death. St. Vedulphus, his suecessor, resided ai 
Cambray, where St. Gery was his successor, followed by Bertoald, Adel- 
bert, St. Aubert, St. Vindician, Hildebert, St. Hadulphus, also abbot of 
St. Vedast’s in Arras, who died the 19th of May, in 729. Pope Urban 
II. separated the sees, and created Lambert, archdeacon of Terouanne, 
bishop of Arras, in 1084. 
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time to time he betook himself to some retired solitude, there to 
attend to God alone and to recommend to him, by fervent 
prayer, the souls intrusted to his care. Among other miracles 
recounted of him, it is related by the author of his life, that at 
. Yvois a leper was healed by being baptized by him; which 
aptly represented the interior cleansing of the soul from sin. 
St. Gery was called to eternal rest on the 11th of August, 619, 
and was buried in the church which he had built in honour of 
St. Medard. This being demolished by the emperor Charles 
V. for the building of the citadel, the canons were removed, 
and took with them the relics of our saint, to an old church of 
St. Vedast, which from that time has borne the name of St. 
Gery. See the authentic life of this saint written by the same 
judicious author who compiled the Chronicle of Cambray, also 
Chatillon, Series Episc. Camerac. et Atrebat. Boschius the 
Bollandist, ad 11 Aug. Buzelin. 


ST. EQUITIUS, ABBOT. 


fle flourished in Abruzzo at the same time that St. Bennet es- 
tablished his rule at Mount Cassino. In his youth he was mo- 
lested with violent temptations of the flesh, to which he opposed 
austerities and continual prayer; and at length God was 
pleased entirely to free him from the stings of that domestic 
enemy. He peopled the whole province of Valeria with fer- 
vent monks, who lived dispersed through the woods and fields, 
and were all employed in prayer and manual labour. St. Equi- 
tius visited and instructed them, and sometimes invited and ex- 
horted the people in the towns and villages to the love and ser- 
vice of God. He being only a layman, this was misconstrued 
by some persons as if the servant of God had thereby usurped 
an ecclesiastical function ; but the pope, after being fully in- 
formed, forbade him to be interrupted in giving private exhor- 
tations, an office of charity in which the Holy Ghost seemed to 
be his master. He worked the whole day in the fields, except 
when he was taken up in the visitation of his disciples, and only 
returned to his hermitage in the evening fatigued with hir 
labour. He went in coarse and ragged clothes, and his whole 
life breathed the air of austere penance and fervent charity and 
devotion. He took under his direction a numerous mona» 
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tery of holy virgins, but never allowed any young monk to 
come near it. He was favoured with the gift of prophecy, and 
died about the year 540. His remains are kept with honour in 
the chureh of St. Laurence in Aquila. See St. Gregory, Diah. 

L 1, c. 4. 


AUGUST XII. 


ST. CLARE, VIRGIN AND ABBESS. 


From her authentic life, written soon after her death, by order of Pope 
Alexander IV. who had pronounced her funeral panegyric whilst Car. 
dinal of Ostia, and who canonized her two years after. See also the 
Annals of the Franciscan Order, compiled by the learned Fa Luke 
Wadding; her life published in English; F. Sbardla, &c. 


A. D. 1258. 


Sr. CLARE was daughter to Phavorino Sciffo, a noble knight 
who had distinguished himself in the wars, and his virtuous 
_ spouse called Hortulana. These illustrious personages, who 
held the first rank at Assisium for their birth and riches, were 
still more eminent for their extraordinary piety. They had 
three daughters, Clare, Agnes, and Beatrice.* St. Clare was 


* Hovtulana met with a sensible affliction in the loss of her husband ; 
but, upon that occasion, raising her heart to God, she said courageously :- 
‘‘Sovereign Lord, my affections for my husband carried me to an excess,: 
and was a hinderance to the perfect reign of thy love in my heart. 
Therefore hast thou been pleased to deprive me of so great a comfort 
and support: may thy name be for ever praised. I am thine, and to 
thy service I consecrate my soul and affections, with all I possess.” This 
_ heroic sacrifice of herself, which drew ite merit from the perfect dispo- 
sitions with which it was made, was accepted by God, and deserved to 
be recompeused by greater graces. In like manner St. Jerom relates of 
St. Melania, that, having lost her husband and two children the same 
day, casting herself at the foot of the cross, she said: ‘‘I see, my God, 
that thou requirest of me my whole heart and love, which was too much 
fixed on my husband and children. I most willingly resign it sll to thee.” 
Hortulana placed her youngest. daughter Beatrice with Monaldo, her 
fusband’s brother, and put her fortune into his hands, her two eldest 
having already forsaken the world ; and having distributed the remainder 
of her estate among the poor, took the veil at St. Damian’s from the 
hands of St. Francis; and, though advanced in years, went through the 
meanest offices of the novitiate, made her profession, and courageously 
bore the most austere fasts, watching, disciplines, and other mortifica- 
tions in her tender body. In these fervent exercises she persevered to 
her death, and was buried at St. Damian’s; but her body was after. 
wards translated to the church of St. George, where it lies in the sane 
tomb with her two daughters, St. Clare and St. Agnes. 
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born in 1193 at Assisium, a city in Italy, built on a stony moun- 
tain called Assi. From her infancy she was extremely charita- 
ble and devout. It was her custom to count her task of Paters 
and Aves by a certain number of little stones in her lap, in 
unitation of some ancient anchorets in the East.* Her parents 
began to talk to her very early of marriage, which gave her 
great affliction; for it waa her most ardent desire to have no 
other spouce but Jesus Christ. Hearing the great reputation of 
St. Francis, who set an example of perfection to the whole city, 
she found means to be conducted to him by a pious matron, and 
begged his instruction and advice. He spoke to her on the 
contempt of the world, the shortness of life, and the love of 
God and heavenly things in such a manner as warmed her 
tender breast; and, upon the spot, she formed a resolution of 
renouncing the world. St. Francis appointed Palm-Sunday for 
the day on which she should come to him. On that day Clare, 
dressed, in her most sumptuous apparel, went with her mother 
and family to the divine office ; but when all the rest went ug 
to the altar to receive a palm-branch, bashfulness and modesty 
kept her in her place ; which the bishop seeing, he went from 
the altar down to her and gave her the palm. She attended 
the procession; but, the evening following it, being the 18th 
of March, 1212, she made her escape from home, accompanied 
with another devout young woman, and went a mile out of the 
town to the Portiuncula, where St. Francis lived with his little 
community. He and his religious brethren met her at the door 
of their church of Our Lady with lighted tapers in their hands, 
singing the hymn Veni Creator Spiritus. Before the altar of the 
Blessed Virgin she put off her fine elothes, and St. Francis cut 
off her hair, and gave her his penitential habit, which was no 
other than a piece of sackcloth, tied about her witha cord. The 
holy father not having yet any nunnery of his own, placed her 
for the present. in the Benedictin nunnery of St. Paul, where 
she was affectionately received, being then eighteen years of 
age, The Poor Clares date from this epoch the foundation of 
their Order. 


* Paul of Sceté counted the tribute of his prayers which: He repeated 
three hundred and sixty-six times a day, by pebble stones. Hist. Law 
siac. c. 23. 
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No sooner was this action of the holy virgin made public, 
but the world conspired unanimously to condemn it, and her 
friends and relations came in a body to draw her out of her re- 
treat. Clare resisted their violence, and held the altar so fast 
as to pull the holy cloths half off it when they endeavoured to 
drag her away; and, uncovering her head to show her hair 
cut, she said that Christ had called her to his service, and that 
she would have no other spouse of her soul; and that the more 
they should continue to persecute her, the more God would 
strengthen her to resist and overcome them. They reproached 
her that by embracing so poor and mean a life she disgraced 
her family; but she bore their insults, and God triumphed in 
her. St. Francis soon after removed her to another nunnery, 
that of St. Angelo of Panso, near Assisium, which was also of 
St. Bennet’s Order. There her sister Agnes joined in her un- 
dertaking ; which drew on them both a fresh persecution, and 
twelve men abused Agnes both with words and blows, and 
dragged her on the ground to the door, whilst she cried out, 
“Help me, sister; permit me not to be separated from our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and your loving company.” Her constancy 
proved at last victorious, and St. Francis gave her also the 
habit, though she was only eighteen years of age. He placed 
them in a new mean house contiguous to the church of St. Da- 
mian, situated on the skirts of the city Assisium, and ap- 
pointed Clare the superior. She was soon after joined by her 
mother, Hortulana, and several ladies of her kindred and others 
to the number of sixteen, among whom three were of the illus- 
trious family of the Ubaldini in Florence. Many noble prin- 
cesses held for truer greatness the sackcloth and poverty of St 
Clare than the estates, delights, and riehes which they pos- 
sessed, seeing they left them all to become humble disciples of 
so holy and admirable a mistress. St. Clare founded, within a 
few years, monasteries at Perugia, Arezzo, Padua, that of SS. 
Cosmas and Damian in Rome; at Venice, Mantua, Bologna, 
Spoletto, Milan, Sienna, Pisa, &c.; also in many principal 
towns in Germany. Agnes, daughter to the King of Bohe- 
mia, founded a nunnery of her Order in Prague, in which her- 
self took the habit. 

St. Clare and her community practised austerities, which, till 
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then, had scarcely ever been known among the tender sex. They 
wore neither stockings, shoes, sandals, nor any other covering 
on their feet; they lay on the ground, observed a perpetual 
abstinence, and never spoke but when they were obliged to it 
by the indispensable duties of necessity and charity. The foun- 
dress in her rule extremely recommends this holy silence as the 
means to retrench innumerable sins of the tongue, and to pre- 
serve the mind always recollected in God, and free from the 
dissipation of the world, which, without this guard, penetrates 
the walls of cloisters. Not content with the four Lents, and 
the other general mortifications of her rule, she always wore 
next her skin a rough shift of horse hair or of hog’s bristles cut 
short ; she fasted church vigils and all Lent on bread and water; 
and from the 11th of November to Christmas-day, and during 
these times on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays ate nothing 
at all. She sometimes strewed the ground on which she lay 
with twigs, having a block for her bolster. Her disciplines, 
watchings, and other austerities were incredible, especially in a 
person of so tender a constitution. Being reduced to great 
weakness and to a very sickly state of health, St. Francis and 
the Bishop of Assisium obliged her to lie upon a little chaff, and 
never pass one day without taking at least some bread for nou- 
rishment. Under her greatest corporal austerities her counte- 
nance was always mild and cheerful, demonstrating that true 
love makes penance sweet and easy. Her esteem of holy po- 
verty was most admirable. She looked upon it as the retrench- 
ment of the most dangerous objects of the passions and self- 
love, and as the great school of patience and mortification, by 
the perpetual inconveniences and sufferings which it lays per- 
sons under, and which the spirit of Christ crucified teaches us 
to bear with patience and joy. It carries along with it the 
perfect disengagement of the heart from the world, in which 
the essence of true devotion consists. The saint considered in 
what degree Christ, having for our sakes relinquished the riches 
of his glory, practised holy poverty, in his birth, without house 
or other temporal conveniency; and during his holy ministry, 
without a place to lay his head in, and living on voluntary con- 
tributions; but, above all, his poverty, nakedness, and humi- 
liation on the cross and at his sacred death were deeply im- 


a 
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printed on her mind, aid she ardently sought to bear for his 
sake some resemblance of that state which he had assumed for 
us to apply a proper remedy to our spiritual wounds, and heal 
the corruption of our nature. 

St. Francis instituted that his Order should never possess any 
rents even in common, subsisting on daily contributions. St. 
Clare possessed this spirit in such perfection, that when her 
large fortune fell to her, by the death of her father, after her 
profession, she gave the whole to the poor without reserving 
one single farthing for the monastery. Pope Gregory IX. 
desired to mitigate this part of her rule, and offered to settle 
a yearly revenue on her monastery of St. Damian’s; but she 
in the most pressing manner persuaded him by many rea- 
sons, in which her love of evangelical puverty made her 
eloquent, to leave her Order in its first rigorous establish- 
ment. Whilst others asked riches, Clare presented again her 
most humble request to Pope Innocent IV. that he would con- 
firm to her Order the singular privilege of holy poverty, which 
he did, in 1251, by a bull written with his own hand, which 


. he watered at the same time with tears of devotion.* So dear 


was poverty to St. Clare, chiefly for her great love of hu 
mility. Though superior, she would never allow herself any 
privilege or distinction. It was her highest ambition to be the 
servant of servants, always beneath all, washing the feet of the 
lay-sisters and kissing them when they returned from begging, 
serving at table, attending the sick, and removing the most 
loathsome filth, "When she prayed for the sick she sent them 
i ee 

* Urban IV. allowed a dispensation to many houses of this Order to 

sess rents; these are called Urbanists; the others Poor Clares. Be- 
sides these the Capucinesses, the Annunciades, the Conceptionists, the Cor- 
deliers or Grey-sisters, the Recollects, and the most austere Reformation 
of the Ave-Maria in Paris, are branches of the rule of St. Clare; but 
most add certain particular constitutions. Of all these together there 
are said to be above four thousand convents. The third Order of St. 
Francis differs from the others, and is a milder institute, established by 
that saint in favour of certain devout ladies, who were not disposed to 
embrace 80 great austerities, or were not able entirely to forsake the 
world. ‘This admits married persons, both men and women, who enroll 
themselves under the standard of penance, according to a certain form of 
living which this saint prescribed for persons settled in the world. See 
on its institution Wadding’s Annals of the Franciscans on the year 1221. 
Several persons of this third Order make the essential. vows of religious, 
and live in communities. 
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to her other sisters, that their miraculous recovery might not 
be imputed to her prayers or merits. She was so true a daughter 
of obedience, that she had always, as it were, wings to fly 
wherever St. Francis directed her, and was always ready to 
execute anything, or to put her shoulders under any burden 
that was enjoined her; she was so crucified to her own will, as 
to seem entirely divested of it. This she expressed to her holy 
father as follows: ‘“ Dispose of me as you please; I am yours 
by having consecrated my will to God. It is no longer my 
own.” 

Prayer was her spiritual comfort and strength, and she 
seemed scarcely ever to interrupt that holy exercise. She often 
prostrated herself on the ground, kissed it, and watered it 
with many tears. Whilst her sisters took their rest she watched 
jong in prayer, and was always the first that rose, rung the 
bell in the choir, and lighted the candles. She came from 
prayer with her face so bright and inflamed (like that of Moses 
deseending from conversing with God) that it often dazzled the 
eves of those who beheld her; and every one perceived by her 
words that she came from her devotions; for she spoke with 
such a spirit and fervour as enkindled a flame in all who but 
heard her voice, and diffused into their souls a great esteem 
of heavenly things. She communicated very often, and had a 
wonderful devotion towards the blessed sacrament. Even when 
she was sick in bed, she spun with her own hands fine linen for 
corporals, and for the service of the altar, which she distributed 
through all the churches of Assisium. In prayer she was often 
so absorpt in divine love as to forget herself and her corporal 
necessities. She on many occasions experienced the all-power- 
ful force and efficacy of her holy prayer. A remarkable in- 
stance is mentioned in her life: The impious Emperor Frederic 
II. cruelly ravaged the valley of Spoletto, because it was the 
patrimony of the holy see. He had in his army many Saracens 
and other barbarous infidels, and left in that country a colony 
of twenty thousand of these enemies of the church in a place 
still called Noura des Moros. ‘These banditti came once im a 
grest body to plunder Assisium, and as St. Damian’s convent 
stood without the walls, they first assaulted it. Whilst they 
were busy in scaling the walls, St. Clare, though very sick, 
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caused herself to be carried and seated at the gate of the mo- 
nastery, and the blessed sacrament to be placed there in a pix 
in the very sight of the enemies, and, prostrating herself be- 
fore it, prayed with many tears, saying’to her beloved spouse : 
“ Is it possible, my God, that thou shouldst have here assem- 
bled these thy servants, and nurtured them up in thy holy love, 
that they should now fall into the power of these infidel Moors ? 
Preserve them, O my God, and me in their holy company.” 
At the end of her. prayer she seemed to hear a sweet voice, 
which said: ‘“ I will always protect you.” A ‘sudden terror, at 
the same time, seized the assailants, and they all fled with such 
precipitation, that several were hurt without being wounded by 
any enemy. Another time, Vitalis Aversa, a great general of 
the same emperor, a cruel and proud man, laid siege to Assi- 
sium for many days. St. Clare said to her nuns, that they who 
had received corporal necessaries from that city, owed to it all 
assistance in their power in its extreme necessity. She there- 
fore bid them cover their heads with ashes, and in this most 
suppliant posture beg of Christ the deliverance of the town. 
They continued pressing their request with many tears a whole 
day and night till powerful succours arriving, the besiegers 
silently raised the siege, and retired without noise, and their 
general was soon after slain. | 

St. Francis was affected with the most singular and ieilier 
. devotion towards the mysteries of Christ’s nativity and sacred 
passion.. He used to assemble incredible numbers of the peo- 
ple to pass the whole Christmas night in the church in fervent 
prayer ; and, at midnight, once preached with such fervour and 
tenderness, that he was not able to pronounce the name Jesus, 
but called him the little child of Bethlehem ; and, in repeating 
these words, always melted away with tender love. St. Clare 
inherited this same devotion and tenderness to this holy mys- 
tery, and received many special favours from God in her 
prayers on that festival. As to the passion of Christ, St. 
Francis called it his perpetual book, and said he never desired 
to open any other but the history of it in the gospels, though 
he were to live to the world’s end. The like were the senti- 
ments of St. Clare towards it, nor could ghe call to mind this 
adorable mystery without streams of tears, and the warmest 
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emotions of tender love. In sickness particularly it was her 
eonstant entertainment. She was afflicted with continual dis* 
eases’ and pains for eight-and-twenty years, yet was always joy 

ful, allowng herself no other indulgence than a little straw tv 
lie on. Reginald, cardinal of Ostia, afterwards Pope Alexan- 
der [V., both visited her and wrote to her in the most humble 
manner. Pope Innocent IV. paid her a visit a little before het 
death, going from Perugia to Assisium on purpose, and ton. 
ferring with her a long time on spiritual matters with wondere 
ful comfort. 

St. Clare bore her sickness and great pains without so much 
as speaking of them, and when brother Reginald exhorted her 
to patience, she said: “ How much am I obliged to my sweet 
Redeemer ; for since, by means of his servant Francis, I have 
tasted the bitterness of his holy passion, I have never in my 
whole life found any pain or sickness that could afflict me. 
There is nothing insupportable to a heart that loveth God, and 
to him that loveth not every thing is insupportable.” Agnes, 
seeing her dear sister and spiritual mother draw near her end, 
besought her with great affection and many tears that she 
would take her along with her, and not leave her here on earth, 
seeing they had been such faithful companions, and so united 
in the same spirit and desire of serving our Lord. The holy 
virgin comforted. her, telling her it was the will of God she 
should not at present go along with her; but bade her be as- 
sured she should shortly come to her, and so it happened. St. 
Clare seeing all her spiritual children weep, comforted them, 
and tenderly exhorted them to be constant lovers and faithful 
observers of holy poverty, and gave them her blessing, calling 
herself the little plant of her holy father St. Francis. The 
passion of «Christ, at her request, was read to her in her agony, 
and she sweetly expired, amidst the prayers and tears of her 
community, on the llth of August, 1253, in the forty-second 
year after her religious profession, and the sixtieth of her age. 
She was buried on the day following, on which the church 
keepe her festival. Pope Innocent IV. came again from Pe- 
rugia, and assisted in*person with the sacred college at her fa- 
neral. Alexander IV. canonized her at Anagnia in 1255 


Her body was first ee at St. Damian’s ; but a pone or- 
VOL. VIII 
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dered a new monastery to be built for her nuns at the church 
of St. George within the walls, which was finished in 1260, 
when her relics were translated thither with great pomp. A 
new church was built here afterwards, which bears her name, 
in which, in 1265, Pope Clement V. consecrated the high altar 
under her name, and her body lies under it. The body of St. 
Francis had lain in this church of St. George four years, when, 
in 1230, it was removed to that erected in his honour, in 
which it still remains. Camden remarks that the family name 
Sinclair among us is derived from St. Clare. 

The example of this tender virgin, who renounced all the 
softness, superfluity, and vanity of her education, and engaged 
and persevered in a life of so much. severity, is a reproach of 
our sloth and sensuality. Such extraordinary rigours are not 
required of us; but a constant practice of self-denial is indis- 
pensably enjoined us by the sacred rule of the gospel, which 
we all have most solemnly professed. Our backwardness in 
complying with this duty is owing to our lukewarmness, which 
creates in every thing imaginary difficulties, and magnifies 
shadows. St. Clare, notwithstanding her continual extraordi- 
nary austerities, the grievous persecutions she had suffered, and 
the pains of a sharp and tedious distemper with which she was 
afflicted, was surprised when she lay on her death-bed, to hear 
any one speak of her patience, saying, that from the time she 
had first given her heart to God, she had never met with any 
thing to suffer, or to exercise her patience. This was the effect 
of her ardent charity. Let none embrace her holy institute 
without a fervour which inspires a cheerful eagerness to comply 
in the most perfect manner with all its rules and exercises ; and 
without seriously studying to obtain, and daily improve, in 
their souls, her eminent spirit of poverty, humility, ‘obedience, 
love of silence, mortification, recollection, prayer, and divine 
love. In this consists their sanctification—in this they will find 
all present and future blessings and happiness. 


ST. EUPLIUS, M. 


In Sicily, in the year 304, under the ninth consulate of Dio- 
clesian, and the eighth of Maximian, on the 12th of August, 
in the city of Catana, Euplius, a deacon, was brought to the 
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governor’s audience-chamber, and attending on the outside of 
‘the curtain, cried out: “Iam a Christian, and shall rejoice to 
die for the name of Jesus Christ.” The governor, Calvisianus, 
who was of consular dignity, heard him, and ordered that he 
who had made that outcry should be brought in, and presented 
before him. Euplius went in with the book of the gospels in 
his hand. One of Calvisianus’s friends, named Maximus, said: 
“ You ought not to keep such writings, contrary to the edicts 
of the emperors.” Calvisianus said to Euplius: “ Where had 
you those writings? did you bring them from your own 
house?” Euplius replied: “That he had no house, but that 
he was‘seized with the book about him.” The judge bid him 
read something in it. The martyr opened it, and read the fol- 
lowing verses: Blessed are they who suffer persecution for 
justice sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven({1) And in 
another place: He that will come after me, let him take up his 
cross, and follow me(2) The judge asked him what that 
meant. The martyr answered: “It is the law of my Lord, 
which hath been delivered to me.” Calvisianus said: “ By 
whom ?” Euplius answered: “By Jesus Christ, the Son of 
the living God.” Calvisianus then pronounced this interlocu- 
tory order: “Since his confession is evident, let him be deli- 
vered up to the executioners, and examined on the rack.” This 
was immediately done, and the martyr was interrogated accord- 
ingly. Whilst they were tormenting him the same day, Cal- 
visianus asked him whether he persisted in his former senti- 
ments? Euplius, making the sign of the cross on his forehead 
with the hand that he had at liberty, said: ‘“ What I formerly 
said I now declare again, that I am a Christian, and read the 
holy scriptures.” He added, that he durst not deliver up the 
sacred writings, by which he should have offended God, and 
that death was. more eligible, by which he should gain eternal 
life. Calvisianus ordered him to be hoisted on the rack, and 
more cruelly tormented. The martyr said, whilst he was tor- 
mented: “I thank thee, O Lord Jesus Christ, that I suffer 
for thy sake: save me, I beseech thee.” Calvisianus said: 
“‘ Lay aside thy folly ; adore our gods, and thou shalt be set at 
liberty.” Euplius answered: “I adore Jesus Christ ; I detest 


(1) Matt. v. 10. . (2) Matt. xvi. 24, 
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ths devils. Do what you please; add new torments; for I am 
a Christian. I have long desired to be in the condition in 
which I now am.” After the executioners had tormented him 
# long time, Calvisianus bade them desist, and said : “ Wretch, 
adore the gods; worship Mars, Apollo, and ésculapius.” 
Euplius replied: ‘“E adore the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
IE worship the Holy Trinity, besides whom there is no God.” 
Calvisianus said: ‘ Sacrifice, if you would be delivered.” 
Euplius answered: “I sacrifice myself now to Jesus Christ, 
my God. All your efforts to move me are to no purpose. [ 
em a Christian.” Then Calvisianus gave orders for increasing 
his torments. 

Whilst the executioners were exerting their utmost in tor- 
menting him, Euplius prayed thus: “I thank thee, my God ; 
Jesus Christ, succour me. It is for thy name’s sake that I en- 
dure these torments.” This he repeated several times. When 
his strength failed him, his lips were seen still to move, the 
martyr continuing the same or the like prayer with hia lips 
when he could no longer do it with his voice. At length Cal- 
visianus went behind the curtain, and dictated his sentence, 
which a secretary wrote. Afterwards he came out with a 
tablet in his hand, and read the following sentence: “I com- 
- mand that Euplius, a Christian, be put to death by the sword, 
for contemning the /prince’s edicts, blaspheming the gods, and 
not repenting. Take him away.” The executioners hung the 
book of the gospels, which the martyr had with him when he 
was seized, about his neck, and the public crier proclaimed be- 
fore him: “This is Euplius the Christian, an enemy to the 
gods and the emperors.” Evuplius continued very cheerful, and. 
repeated as he went: “I give thanks to Jesus Christ, my God. 
Confirm, O Lord, what thou hast wrought in me.” When he 
was come to the place of execution, he prayed a long time on 
his knees, and once more returning thanks, presented his neck 
to the executioner, who cut off his head. ‘The Christians car- 
ried off his body, embalmed and buried it. He is named in all 
the martyrologies of the western church. See his genuine acts 
in Baronius, Ruinart, Tillemont, t. 5, p. 695, Orsi. Those 
published by Metaphrastes are spuriow. 
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ST. MUREDACH, 
FIRST BISHOP OF KILLALA, IN IRELAND. 


,_ St. Patrrcx, in his progress through Connaught, coming to 
a pleasant place where the river Moy empties itself into the 
ocean, built on the south banks a noble church called Kill- 
Aladh, of which he made Muredach, one of his disciples, 
bishop, about the year 440. It is situated in the county of 
Mayo. The bishops of this see have been sometimes called 
bishops of Tiramalgaid, now corrupted into the barony of Ti+ 
rawly; sometimes of O’Fiacra-Mui—t.e, O’Fiacra, on the 
river Moy, a small territory ; but since the twelfth century, of 
Killala, from Kill-Aladh. ‘The festival of St. Muredach is ob- 
served on the 12th of August. See Ware, t. 1. p. 649. 


AUGUST XIIL 


SAINT HIPPOLYTUS, M. 


From Prudent. hymn. 11. De Cor. ed. a P. Chamillard, in usum Dek 
phini, p. 278. 


A. D. 252. 


Onx of the most illustrious martyrs who suffered in the reign 


of Gallus* was St. Hippolytus, one of the twenty-five priests of 
Rome, who had the misfortune for some time to have been de- 


* Decius raised the seventh general persecution against the church, 
which he carried on with the utmost cruelty during his whole reign, 
though this did not much exceed two years; for presuming to rage 

nst God, says Lactantius, (1. de Mort. Pers. n. 4,) he was immediately 
thrown down. Having marched against the Carpi, a Scythian nation, 
who had possessed themselves of Dacia and Mosia, in Thrace, he was 
surrounded by the barbarians and 4 great part of his army was cut off; 
his eldest son was killed in the battle: Decius himself, in his flight, sunk 
in a morass, bogethier with his horsé, and thete perished. His body could 
never be found, and he was deprived of the honour of a funeral. His 
death, which happened on the 27th of October, 251, restored peace tv 
the church for a short time. Gallus, then his general on the Tanais, to 
whose treachery his misfortune is ascribed, succeeded ‘him in the emrpirS, 
and created his son Volusianus, Cesar. Hostilius, the second son of De 
cius, was acknowledged his colleague in the throne, but soon died, whe- 
ther by a natural distemper or through some contrivance of Gallus, i 
uncertain. The new em having purchased an ignominious peace 
of the Scythians, by subjecting the empire to an annual tribute, and 
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ceived by the hypocrisy of Novation and Novatus, and to have 
been engaged in their schism ; but this fault he expiated by his 
public repentance, and a glorious martyrdom. He was appre- 
hended, and interrogated on the rack in Rome; but the prefect 
of the city having filled it with Christian blood, went to Ostia 
to extend the persecution in those parts of the country, and 
ordered our saint and several other Christians who were then 
in prison at Rome, to be conducted thither after him. St. 
Hippolytus being brought out of prison, many of those who had 
been under his care, came to beg his last advice and blessing, 
as he was going to martyrdom; and he vehemently exhorted. 
them to preserve the unity of the church. ‘“ Fly,” said he, 
‘“‘from the unhappy Novatus, and return to the Catholic church. 
Adhere to the only faith which subsists from the beginning, 
which was preached by Paul, and is maintained by the chair of 
Peter. I now see things in a different light, and repent of what 
I once taught.” After he had thus undeceived his flock, and 


earnestly recommended to all the unity of holy faith, he was — 


conducted to Ostia. The prefect, who was gone before the 
prisoners the same day, as soon as they arrived, ascended his 
tribunal, surrounded with his executioners, and various instru- 
ments of torture. The confessors were ranged in several com- 
panies before him, and by their emaciated faces, the length of 
their hair, and the filth with which they were covered, showed 
how much they had suffered by their long imprisonment. The 


yielding up a considerable territory to them, instead of taking warning 
from the chastisement of Decius, soon renewed the persecution. The 
great plague which began in 250, and ravaged several provinces of the 
empire during ten years, was a pretence made use of for spilling the 
blood of the Christians. Gallus commanded sacrifices everywhere to be 
made to Apollo for averting that scourge. This gave occasion to the re- 
viving of the persecution, which, as even Dodwell confesses, was hotter 
and more bloody than it had been under Decius, and continued till Gal- 
lus and Volusianus, in the year 254, the third of their reign, were slain 
at Interamne, now called Terni ; where Jimilianus (who having quelled 
the Goths in Thrace, had been ’ proclaimed emperor by his army) gave 
them battle; but three months after, Amilianus being slain by his own 
soldiers near Spoletto, Valerian, who commanded the army in Gaul, got 
ar of the throne, and for some time gave peace to the church. 

reign of Gallus was remarkable for nothing but the blood of many 
martyrs, and a continual train of misfortunes, especially the great pesti- 
lence. See Eus. 1. 7, c. 1, and in Chron. ad an. 253; Orosius, 1. 7; St. 
Cyprian, &c. 
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judge, finding that he was not able to prevail with any of them 
by torments, at length condemned them all to be put to death. 
Some he caused to be beheaded, others to be crucified, others 
burnt, and some to be put out to sea in rotten vessels, which 
immediately foundered. When the venerable old man, Hip- 
polytus, was in his turn brought to him loaded with chains, a 
crowd of young people cried out to the judge, that he was a 
chief among the Christians, and ought to be put to death by 
some new and remarkable kind of punishment. ‘‘ What is his 
name?” said the prefect. They answered: ‘ Hippolytus.” 
The prefect said: ‘“‘ Then let him be treated like Hippolytus, 
and dragged by wild horses.” By this sentence he alluded to 
Hippolytus, the son of Theseus, who, flying from the indigna- 
tion of his father, met a monster, the sight of which affrighted 
his horses, so that he fell from his chariot, and, being entan- 
gled in the harness, was dragged along, and torn to pieces.(1) 
No sooner was the order given but the people set themselves to 
work in assisting the executioners. Out of the country, where 
untamed horses were kept, they took a pair of the most furious 
and unruly they could meet with, and tied a long rope between_ 
them instead of a poll, to which they fastened the martyr’s feet. 
Then they provoked the horses to run away by loud cries; 
whipping and pricking them. The last words which the martyr 
was heard to say as they started, were: “‘ Lord, they tear my 
body, receive thou my soul.” .The horses dragged him away 
furiously into the woods, through brooks, and over ditches, 
briers, and rocks : they beat down the hedges, and broke through 
every thing that came in their way. The ground, the thorns, 
trees, and stones, were sprinkled with his blood, which the 
faithful that followed him ata distance weeping, respectfully 
eucked up from every place with spunges, and they gathered 
together all the mangled parts of his flesh and limbs, which lay 
scattered all about. They brought these precious relics to 
Rome, and buried them in the subterraneous caverns called 
catacombs, which Prudentius® here describes at large. He says 


(1) Ovid. Metam. 1. 15, fab. 14. 


* Hym. de Cor. hymn. 20, (alias 4,) de S. Hippol. v. 154. The cata- 
combe here described by Prudentius ‘are those in which St. Hippolytus 
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that the sacred remains of St. Hippolytus were deposited in this 
place near an altar, at which the faithful were fed with the 
hoavenly banquet, and the divine sacraments, and obtained the 
speedy effect of their requests to God. He testifies, that as 
often as he had prayed there when he was at Rome, for the 
remedy of his infirmities, whether of body or mind, he had 
always found the desired relief; but professes that he was in- 
debted to Christ for all favours received, because he gave to his 
martyr Hippolytus the power to obtain for him the divime suc- 
sour. He adds, that the chapel which contained these sacred 
_ relics shone within with solid silver with which the walls were 
incrustated, and on the outside with the brightest marble like 
Tooking-glase, which covered the walls, the whole being orna- 


mented with abundance of gold. He says, that from the rising’ 


to the setting of the sun, not only the inhabitants of Rome, but 
many from remote countries, resorted in great numbers to this 
holy place, to pay adoration to God; and that especially on the 
maartyr’s festival, on the Ides or 13th of August, both senators 
and people came thither to implore the divine mercy, and kiss 
the shrine which contained the relics. He moreover describes 

& sumptuous great church which was built in honour of the 
martyr near his tomb, and which was thronged with multitudes 
of devout Christians. He mentions(1) the effigies of the saint’s 
martyrdom skilfully drawn over histomb.* . . 

It is the reflection of St. Austin,(2) that if, with the mar. 
tyre, we seriously considered the rewards that await us, we 
should account all trouble and pains in this life as nothing ; and 
should be astonished that the divine bounty gives so great a 


€1) Ovid. Metam. 1. 15, fab. 14, v.123. (2) 8. Aug. Enar. in Ps. 93, p. 224. 


was interred, in the Veran field, near the road to Tibur. The other most 


-. famous among those near Rome, are the catacombs of St. Agnes, St. 


Sebastian, and St. Pancras. See Aringhi, }. 3, c. 12. 

* The curious ancient subterraneous chapel at Royston, in Hertford- 
shire, upon the edge of Cambridgeshire, still standing, founded for her- 
mits, was dedicated in honour of St. Laurence and St. Hippolytus, and 
the high altar, under the patronage of St. Catharine of Alexandria, 
whose images“with those of many other saints are still seen carved in the 
rock walls. Stukeley imagines this chapel, with the famous cross on the 
highway there, called Roheys-Cross, to have been founded by the lady 
Roisia, daughter of Alberic de Vere, earl of Oxford, and widow of 
Geoffrey de Magneville, earl of Essex, who died in 1148, in the reign of 


” 
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salary for so little labour. To obtain eternal rest, should require, 
if it had been possible, eternal labour ; to purchase a happiness 
without bounds, a man should be willing to suffer for a whole 
eternity. That indeed is impossible ; but our trials might have 
been very long. What are a thousand years, or ten hundred 
thousand ages in comparison to eternity? There can be no 
proportion between what is finite and.that which is infinite. 
Yet God in his great mercy does not bid us suffer so long. He 
says, not a million, or a thousand years, or even five hundred ; 
but only labour the few years that you live; and in these the 
dew of my consolations shall not be wanting; and I will re- 
compense your patience for all with a glory that has no end. 
Though we were to be loaded with miseries, pain, and grief our 
whole life, the thoughts of heaven alone ought to make us bear 
its sharpest trials with cheerfulness and joy. 7 


ST. CASSIAN, M. 
Hx was a Christian schoolmaster, and taught children to read 
and write, at Imola,* a city twenty-seven miles from Ravenna 
im Italy. A violent persecution being raised against the church, 


Henry II. She was certainly after her second marriage to Pain de 
Beauchamp the foundress of the nunnery of Chikesand of Gilbertins in 
Bedfordshire, to which she afterwards retired, and in which she died and 
was buried, as Leland testifies. See Stukeley’s Origenes Roystoniane in 
the first part of his Paleographia Britannica, Lond. 1742; but Parkin, 
rector of Oxburgh, in Norfolk, in his answer to this work, printed an. 
1744, shows this chapel to have been much older, founded by the Saxons ; 
and thinks it and the cross on the meeting of the Roman roads Ermin- 
street, and Ikening-way, so called from Royes, probably a Saxon or 
British saint; for near High-cross in Hertfordshire was a nunnery called 
Roheyney, or Roheenia. 

St. Hippolytus was honoured in the neighbourhood of Royston with so 
great devotion, that a few miles off, a town was called from him Hippo- 
lytes, and by corruption now Eppallets or Pallets. The church of this 
town was dedicated under the invocation of St. Hippolytus; and in it 
horses were blessed at the high altar with an incredible concourse, this 
saint heing honoured as patron of horsemen. See Sir Henry Chancey’s 
Hist. of Hertfordshire, p. 398. 

N.B. The church honours several illustrious saints of the name Hip 
polytus, a Greek word, signifying a conductor of horses. St. Hippolytus, 
priest and martyr, honoured on this day, is supposed by many authors to 
be the same with the soldier of that name who guarded St. Laurence, was 
paptized by him in prison, and afterwards was drawn by wild horses; but 
others affirm that they were different persons. 

. ®* Imola was anciently called Forum Cornelii from its founder Crrnelius 
Bytha. 
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probably that of Decius or Valerian, or according to some, that 
of Julian, he was taken up, and interrogated by the governor 
of the province. As he constantly refused to sacrifice to the 
gods, the barbarous judge having informed himself of what pro- 
fession he was, commanded that his own scholars should stab 
him to death with their iron writing pencils, called styles; for 


at that time it was the custom for scholars to write upon wax. 


laid on a board of boxen wood, in which they formed the letters 
with an iron style or pencil, sharp at one end, but blunt and 


smooth at the other, to erase what was to be effaced or cor-. 


rected.* They also often wrote on boxen wood itself, as St. 
Ambrose mentions.(1) The smaller the instruments were, and 
the weaker the executioners, the more lingering and cruel was 
this martyr’s death. He was exposed naked in the midst of two. 
hundred boys; among whom some threw their tablets, pencils, 
and penknives at his face and head, and often broke them upon 
his body; others cut his flesh or stabbed him with their pea- 
knives, and others pierced him with their pencils, sometimes 
only tearing the skin and flesh, and sometimes raking in his 
very bowels. Some made it their barbarous sport to cut part 
of their writing-task in his tender skin. Thus, covered with 
his own blood, and wounded in every part of his body, he 
cheerfully bade his little executioners not to be afraid; and to 
strike him with greater force; not meaning to encourage them 
in their sin, but to express the ardent desire he had to die for 
Christ. He was interred by the Christians at Imola, where 
afterwards his relics were honoured with a rich mausoleum. 
Prudentius tells us, that in his journey to Rome, he visited this 


(1) Hexaémer. 1. 3, c. 13. 


* See Weitzii Note in Prud. hic. p. 605. Casaubon. in Suet. p. 58. 
Echard. in Symbolis, p. 586, &c. from Cicero, &. The most ancient 


manner of writing was a kind of engraving, whereby the letters were* 


formed in tablets of lead, wood, wax, or like materials. This was done 
by styles made of iron, brass, or bone. Instead of such tablets, leaves 
of papyrus, a weed which grew on the banks of the Nile, (also of the 
Ganges, ) were used first in Egypt; afterwards parchment, made of fine 
skins of beasts, was invented at Pergamum. Lastly, paper was invented, 
which is made of linen cloth. Books anciently written only on one side, 
were done up in rolls, and when opened or unfolded, filled a whole room, 
as Martial complains; but when written on both sides on square leaves, 
were reduced to narrow bounds, as the same poet observes. See Mabillon 
De Re Diplomaticé, and Calmet, Diss. sur les Livres des Anciens, et les 
diverses Maniéres d’Ecrire, t. 7, p. 3ls &. 


ne 
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holy martyr’s tomb, and prostrate before it implored the divine 
mercy for the pardon of his sins with many tears. He men- 
tions a moving picture of the saint’s martyrdom hanging over 
the altar, representing his cruel death in the manner he has 
recorded it in verse. He exhorts all others with him to com- 
mend their petitions to this holy martyr’s patronage, who fails 
_ not to hear pious supplications.* See Prudent. de Cor. hym. 
9 de S. Cassiano, p. 203. His sacred remains are venerated in 
a rich shrine at Imola in the cathedral. See Manzorius, J.U.D. 
et Canonicus Imolensis in Hist. Episcoporum Imolens. an 1719, 
and Bosch the Bollandist, t. 3, Aug. p. 16.f 


ST. RADEGUNDES, QUEEN OF FRANCE. 


Sue was daughter of Bertaire, a pagan king of part of Thuringia, 
in Germany, who was assassinated by his brother Hermenfred. 
Theodoric, or Thierry, king of Austrasia, or Metz, and his bro- 
ther Clotaire I., then king of Soissons, fell upon Hermenfred, 
vanquished him, and carried home a great booty. Among the 
prisoners, Radegundes, then about twelve years old, fell to the 
lot of King Clotaire, who gave her an education suitable to her 
birth, and caused her to be instructed in the Christian religion, 
and baptized. The great mysteries of our holy faith made such 
an impression on her tender soul, that, from the moment of 
her baptism, she gave herself to God with her whole heart, 
abridged her meals to feed the poor, whom she served with her 
own hands, and made prayer, humiliations, and austerities her 
whole delight. It was her earnest desire to serve God in the 
state of perpetual virginity ; but was obliged ‘at length to acqui- 
esce in the king’s desire to marry her. Being by this exaltation 


* “© Audit, crede, preces martyr prosperrimus omnes 
Ratasque reddet quas videt probabiles.” v. 97. 

{ Baronius justly rejects the false legends which pretend that St. Cas. 
sian was banished from Sabiona, now Siben, a small ancient town in 
Tirol, in Germany, where these legends suppose the bishopric to have 
been originally placed, which, from the sixth century, is fixed at Brixen, 
a small city in the same province of Tirol, suffragan to Trent. Rubeus, 
the historian of Ravenna, confounds Brixen with Brescia in Lombardy. 
See the false acts of St. Cassian, published by Roschman, imperial li- 
brarian at Ins, who endeavours to defend their veracity in making him 
bishop of Siben; but he might be titular saint of the cathedral of Brixen 
without having been bishop or native of that country. See Vindicia 
Martyrologii Romani de S. Cassiano. Veronm, 1751, 4to. 
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become a great queen, she continued no less an enemy to sloth 
and vanity than she was before, and she divided her time chiefly 
between her oratory, the church, and the care of the poor. She 
also kept long fasts, and during Lent wore a hair-cloth under 
her rich garments. Clotaire was at first pleased with her devo- 
tions, and allowed her full liberty in them; but afterwards, by 
ambition and other passions, his affections began to be alienated 
from her, and he used frequently to reproach her for her pious 
exercises, saying, he had married a nun rathcr than a queen, 
who converted his court into a monastery. His complaints were 
unjust, for she made it one of the first points of her devotion 
never to be wanting in any duty of her state, and to show the 
king all possible complaisance. She repaid injuries only with 
patience and greater courtesy and condescension, doing all the 
good in her power to those who were her declared enemies in 
prepossessing her husband against her. Clotaire at length 
caused her brother to be treacherously assassinated, that he 
might seize on his dominions in Thuringia. Radegundes, 
shocked at this base act of inhumanity, asked his leave to re- 
tire from court, which she easily obtained. Clotaire himself 
sent her to Noyon, that she might receive the religious veil 
from the hands of St. Medard. The holy prelate scrupled to 
do it for some time, because she was a married woman; but was 
at length prevailed upon to consecrate her a deacongss.* 
Radegundes first withdrew to Sais, an estate which the king 
had given her in Poitou, living wholly on bread made of rye 
and barley, and on roots and pulse, and never drinking any 
wine; and her bed was a piece of sackcloth spread upon ashes, 
She employed almost her whole revenue in alms, and served 
the poor with her own hands. She wore next her skin a chain 
which had been given her by St. Junian, a holy priest in that 
country, whom she furnished with clothes worked with her 
own hands. St. Radegundes went some time after to Poitiers, 
end there, by the orders of King Clotaire, built a great mo- 


* Posterior canons forbid any married person to enter into holy orders, 
or a religious state, unless their consort likewise renounces the world by 
embracing either orders or the state of religion: (cap. 18, de Convers. 
conjug.) but, before the aforesaid law of the church, this might be done 
by the free consent of the other party, who, nevertheless, could not 


marry again during her or his life. 
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nastery of nuns, in which she procured a holy virgin, named 
Agnes, to be made the first abbess, and paid to her an implicit 
obedience in all things, not reserving to herself the disposal of 
the least thing. Not long after, King Clotaire, repenting that 
he had consented to her taking the veil, went as far as Tours 
with his son Sigebert, upon a religious pretence, but intending 
to proceed to Poitiers, and carry her again to court. She was 
alarmed at the news, and wrote to St. Germanus of Paris, de- 
siring him to divert so great an evil. The bishop having re- 
ceived her letter, went to the king, and throwing himself at 
his feet before the tomb of St. Martin, conjured him, with 
tears, in the name of God, not to go to Poitiers. The king, 
at the same time, prostrated himeelf before St. Germanus, be- 
seeching him that Radegundes would pray that God would par- 
don that wicked design, to which he said he had been prompted 
by evil advice. The same lively faith which made the saint 
pass with joy from the court to a cloister, and from the throne 
to a poor cell, filled her with alarms when she heard of her 
danger of being called again to a court. Her happiness seemed 
complete when she saw herself securely fixed in her solitude. 
Being desirous to perpetuate the work of God, she wrote to. 
a council of bishops that was assembled at Tours in 566, en- 
treating them to confirm the foundation of her monastery, 
which they did under the most severe censures. She had al- 
ready enriched the church she had built with the relics of a 
great number of saints; but was very desirous to procure a 
particle of the true cross of our Redeemer, and sent certain 
clerks to Constantinople, to the Emperor Justin, for that pur- 
pose. The emperor readily sent her a piece of that sacred wood, 
adorned with gold and precious stones ; also a book of the four 
gospels beautified in the same manner, and the relics of several 
saints. ‘They were carried into Poitiers, and deposited in the 
church of the monastery by the Archbishop of Tours in the 
most solemn manner, with a great procession, wax tapers, 1n- 
cense, and singing of psalms. It was on that occasion that 
Venantius Fortunatus composed the hymn, Verilla regius pro- 
duent.* St. Radegundes had invited him and several other holy 


ve 


* Venantius Fortunatus was born in Italy, not far from Treviso, hag 
gtudied at Ravenna, and was, for that age, a good grammarian, thetor}, 
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and learned men to Poitiers; was herself a scholar, and read 
both the Latin and Greek fathers. She established in her mo- 
~ nastery’ of the Holy Cross the rule of St. Cesarius of Arles, © 
a copy of which she procured from Cesaria II., abbess of 
St. John’s, at Arles. She probably took that name from St. 
Cesaria, sister of St. Ceesarius, first abbess of that house, wha 
died in 524. She was her worthy successor in all her great vir- 
tues, no less than in her dignity, and her admirable sanctity is 
much extolled by Fortunatus.(1) She excelled particularly in 
holy prudence, which, as St. Ambrose remarks, must be, as it 
were, the salt to season all other virtues, which cannot be per- 
fect or true without it. St. Cesaria sent to St. Radegundes, 
together with the copy of this rule, an excellent letter of ad- 
vice, most useful to all superiors and others, which has been 
lately published by Dom. Martenne.(2) In it she says, that 
persons who desire sincerely to serve God, must apply them- 
selves earnestly to holy prayer, begging continually of God that 
he be pleased to make known to them his holy will, and direct 
them to follow it in all things; that they must, in the next 
place, diligently hear, read, and meditate on the word of God, 
which is a doctrine infinitely more precious than that of men, 
and a mine which can never be exhausted; that they must 
hever cease praising God, and giving him thanks for his mer- 
cies; that they must give alms to the utmost of their abilities, 
and must practise austerities according to the rule of obedience 
(1) Fortun. 1. 48, c. 4. (2) Anecdot. t. 1, p. 36, 
«ian, and poet. He made a visit of devotion to the tontb of St. Martin 
at Tours, and wrote the life of that saint in four books, in acknowledg- 
ment of the cure of a distemper in his eyes, which he received by rub- 
bing them with the oil of a lamp lighted before the sepulchre of that 
saint. Being invited by St. Radegundes to Poitiers, he was ordained 
priest of that*church about the year 565, and was afterwards chosen 
bishop of that city. 

He had an uncommon natural genius, was very ready at his pen, and 
an original writer in every subject that he handled. His prose falls much 
short of his verse, which is harmonious and animated, though he alters 
the original quantities of many Latin words. He composed many poems 
to the honour of several saints. That on the Cross, which begins with 
the words Pange lingua, is ascribed to him by Du Pin and some others, 
,but seems ‘rather to have been written by the priest Claudius Mammer- 
tus, as Ceillier shows. He wrote verse with wonderful ease. He also 
left us the lives of several saints, and a considerable number of epistles. 


Some of his works are published in the Bibliotheca Patrum of Lyons and 
Cologn; but a complete edition of them is wanting. 


ft 
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and discretion. She prescribes that every nun shall learn the 
psalter by heart, and be able to read ; and she gives the strictest 
caution to be watchful against all particular fond friendships 
or familiarities in communities. St. Radegundes, not satisfied 
with these instructions, took with her Agnes, the abbess of her 
monastery, and made a journey to Arles, more perfectly to ac- 
quaint herself with the obligations of her rule. Being returned 
to Poitiers, she assisted Agnes in settling the discipline of her 
house. | 

In the year 560, Clotaire, who was the fourth son of Clovis 
the Great, became sole king of France, his three brothers and 
their sons being all dead. In the last year of his reign he went 
to the tomb of St. Martin at Tours, carrying with him very 
rich gifts. He there enumerated all the sins of his past life, 
ard with deep groans, besought the holy confessor to implore 
God’s mercy in his behalf. He founded St. Medard’s abbey at 
Soissons, and gave great marks of a sincere repentance. Yet, 
during his last illness, he showed great alarm and disturbance 
of mind at the remembrance of the crimes he had committed, 
and said in his last moments: “ How powerful is the heavenly 
king, by whose command the greatest monarchs of the earth 
resign their life!” He died in 561, having reigned fifty-years. 
His four sons divided his kingdom: Charibert, who reigned at 
Paris, had the isle of France, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, Poi- 
tou, Guienne, and Languedoc. Chilperic resided at Soissons, 
and enjoyed Picardy, Normandy, and all the Low Countries. 
Gontran was king of Orleans, and his dominions were extended 
to the source of the Loire, and comprised also Provence, Dau- 
phiné, and Savoy. Austrasia fell to Sigebert, and compre- 
hended Lorrain, Champagne, Auvergne, and some provinces 
in Germany. Charibert lived but a short time; and the civil 
wars between Sigebert, married to Brunehault, and Chilperic, 
whose concubine was the famous Fredegonda, distracted all 
France. Childebert, son of Sigebert and Brunehault, after 
the death of his father, and two uncles Chilperic and Gontran, 
became sovereign of Austrasia, Orleans, and Paris, and conti- 
nued, as his father had always been, a great protector of St. 
Radegundes, and her monastery of the Holy Cross, in which 
she had assembled two hundred nuns, among whom were seve- 
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tal daughters of senators, and some of royal blood. The 
holy foundress, amidst all the storms that disturbed the king, 
dom, enjoyed a perfect tranquillity in her secure harbour, and 
died in the year 587, the twelfth of King Childebert, on the 
13th of August, on which day the church honours her memory, 
St. Gregory, archbishop of Tours, went to Poitiers upon the 
news of her death, and, the bishop of Poitiers being absent, 
performed the funeral office at her interment. 

The nun Baudonivia, who had received her education under 
St. Radegundes, and was present at her burial, relates that 
during it a blind man recovered his sight. Many other miracles 
were performed at the tomb of thig saint. Her relics lay in the 
church of our Lady at Poitiers till they were dispersed by the 
Huguenots, together with those of St. Hilary, in 1562. See 
her life written by Fortunatus of Poitiers, her chaplain ; and 4 
second book added to the same by the nun Baudonivia, her dis- 
ciple. See also St. Gregory of Tours, Hist, Pr. 1. 3, c. 4, 7, 
&c., and 1, de Glor. Conf. c. 23. On her life compiled by Hil- 
debert, bishop of Mans, afterwards archbishop of Tours, who 
died in 1134, see Mabillon, Anal. t. 1, p. 298. Hildebert hag 
borrowed every part of this history from Fortunatus and Baudo- 
nivia, but given a more elegant turn to the style. Obscure 


passages he has passed over. 
ST. WIGBERT, ABBOT, C. 


Hie was an Englishman of noble birth, who, despising the 
world in his youth, embraced a monastic state. St. Boniface 
invited him to join in the labours of the conversion of the Ger- 
mans, and made him abbot of two monasteries which he built, 
that of Fritzlar, three miles from Cassel, and afterwards also 
of Ortdorf, in the same province of Hesse. When called out 
to hear any one’s confession he spoke to no one in his road, and 
made haste back to his monastery. Broken by sickness he re- 
signed the government of his monasteries to St. Boniface, the 
better to prepare himself for his last passage. No state of his 
last sickness could make him mitigate the severity of his mo- 
nastic abstinence and fasts, though he condemned not such in- 
dulgence in others. He died about the year 747, before St. — 
Boniface, and was famous for miracles. His body was soon 
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atter translated to the monastery of Herfeld, and his shrine 
there adorned by St. Lullus with gold and silver. He is named 
on the 13th of August in the Martyrology of Rabanus Maurus; 
in that of Usuard, and in the Roman. See his life written by 
Lupus, then a priest under Rabanus Maurus at Mentz, after- 
wards abbot of Ferrieres, three leagues from Montargis, in 
Gatinois, in the diocess of Sens, published by Baluze, inter op. 
Servati Lupi Ferrar. p. 292. Mfabillon, act. Ben. sxc. 3, p. 
671, and Solier the Bollandist, ad 13 Aug. p. 132. 


AUGUST XIV. 


ST. EUSEBIUS, PRIEST, M. 


From his genuine Acts, published by Dom. Martenne, Thesaur. Anec- 
dotarum, t. 3, p. 1649. 


ABOUT THE END OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 


Ix the reign of Dioclesiar and Maximian, before they had pub- 
lished any new edicts against the Christians, Eusebius, a holy 
priest, a man eminently endowed with the spirit of prayer, and 
all apostolical virtues, suffered death for the faith, probably in 
Palestine. The emperor Maximian happening to be in that 
country, an information was lodged with Maxentius, president 
of the province, against Eusebius, that he distinguished himself 
by his zeal in invoking and preaching Christ, and the holy man 
was apprehended, and brought before him. Maxentius, whom 
the people stirred up by furious clamours against the servant of 
Christ, said to him: “ Sacrifice to the gods freely, or you shall 
be made to do it against your will.’ The martyr replied: 
“ There is a greater law which says, Thou shalt adore the Lord 
thy God, and him alone shalt thou serve.” Maxentius urged: 
“‘ Choose either to offer sacrifice, or to suffer the most rigorous 
torments.” Eusebius answered: “It is not consistent with 
reason for a person to adore stones, than which nothing is viler 
or more brittle.” Maxerentius: “These Christians are a har- 
dened race of men, to whom it seems desirable rather to die 
than to live.” Eusrsius: “It is impious to despise the light 


for the sake of darkness.” Maxentius: “ You grow more ob 
VOL. VIII. u 
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stinate by lenity and entreaties. I therefore lay them aside, 
and frankly tell you, that, unless you sacrifice, you shall be burnt 
alive.” Evsresius: “ Asto that Iam in no pain. The more 
severe or cruel the torments are, the greater will the crown be.” 
Upon this, Maxentius ordered that he should be stretched on 
the rack, and his sides rent with iron hooks. Eusebius repeated 
whilst he was tormenting: “ Lord Jesus preserve me. Whe- 
ther we live or die, we are yours.” The president was amazed 
at his constancy and fortitude, and after some time, commanded 
that he should be taken off the rack. Then he said to him: 
“Do you know the decree of the senate, which commands all to 
sacrifice to the gods?” These words show that the saint was 
indicted upon former laws, and that this happered before the 
general edicts of Dioclesian. Eusebius answered: “The com- 
mand of God is to take place before that of man.” The judge, 
flushed with rage, commanded that he should Le led to the fire 
as if it were to be burnt alive. 

Eusebius walked out with.a constancy and joy painted in his 
countenance which struck the prefect and the by-standers with 
amazement, and the prefect called after him: “ You run to an 
unnecessary death; your obstinacy astonishes me. Change 
your mind.” The martyr said: “If the emperor commands 
me to adore dumb metal in contempt of the true God, let me 
appear before him.” ‘This he said because he was impeached 
upon old laws, the present emperors not having yet made any 
new ones against the Christians. Maxentius therefore said to 
his guards and keepers: “Let him be confined till tomorrow ;” 
and forthwith going in to the prince, he said: “ Great em- | 
peror, I have found a seditious man who is disobedient to the 
,aws, and even denies to my face that the gods have any power, 
and refuses to sacrifice, or to adore your name.” The emperor 
answered: “ Let him be brought before me.” A person pre. 
sent, who had seen him at the prefect’s tribunal, said: “ If you 
see him, you will be moved by his speech.” The emperor re- 
plied: Is he such a man that he can even change me?” The 
prefect then spoke: “ He will change not only you, but the 
minds of all the people. If you once behold his looks, you will 
feel yourself strangely moved to follow his inclinations.”* The 


ees 


* Si ejus aspexeris vultum, sewrdria et votum. Acta. 
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emperor, however, ordered that he should be brought in. As 
he entered, every one was struck in beholding the dazzling 
brightness which appeared in his countenance, the joy and the 
affecting composure, sweetness and undaunted courage which 
shone in his looks and eye, and the gracefulness of his air, and 
whole mien, which in his venerable old age seemed to breathe 
an air of virtue above what is human. The emperor fixed his 
eyes steadfastly upon him, as if he beheld in him something di- 
vine, and spoke thus: “ Old man, why are you come before 
me? speak, and be not afraid.” Seeing him still silent, he 
said: ‘ Speak freely; answer my questions. I desire that you 
be saved.” Eusebius answered: “If I hope to be saved by 
man, I can no longer expect salvation from God. If you excel 
in dignity and power, we are, nevertheless, all mortal alike. 
Neither will I be afraid to repeat before you what I have 
already declared. I am a Christian ; nor can I adore wood and 
stones ; bet I most readily obey the true God whom I know, 
and whose goodness I have experienced.” The emperor said to 
the president, “ What harm is it if this man adores the God 
of whom he speaks, as above all others.” Maxentius made an- 
swer: “ Be not deceived, most invincible emperor; he does not 
call what you imagine God, but I know not what Jesus, whom 
our nation or ancestors never knew.” The emperor said: “Go 
you forth, and judge him according to juenice and the laws. I 
will not be judge in such an affair.” 

This Maximian was by birth a barbarian, one of the 
roughest, most brutish and savage of all men. Yet the un- 
daunted and modest virtue of this stranger set off by a hea- 
venly grace, struck him with awe. He desired to save the 
servant of Christ, but, like Pilate, would not give himself any 
trouble, or hazard incurring the displeasure of those whom on 
all other occasions he despised. So unaccountably cowardly are 
worldly and wicked men in the practice of virtue, who in vice 
are unbridled and daring. Maxentius going out ascended his 
tribunal, and sternly commanded Eusebius to sacrifice to the 
gods. He answered: “I will never sacrifice to those who can 
neither see nor hear.” Maxentius said: “ Sacrifice, or torments 
and flames must be your portion. He whom you fear is not 
able to deliver you from them.” Eusclvus replicd: “ Neither 
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fire nor the sword will work any change in me. Tear this weak 
body to pieces with the utmost cruelty ; treat it in what manner 
you please. My soul, which is God’s, cannot be hurt by your 
torments. I persevere firm in the holy law to which I have ad- 
hered from my cradle.” The president, upon this, condemned 
him to be beheaded. Eusebius, hearing the sentence pro- 
nounced, said aloud: “I thank your goodness, and praise your 
power, O Lord Jesus Christ, that by calling me to the trial ot 
my fidelity, you have treated me as one of yours.” He, at that 
instant, heard a voice from heaven saying to him: “ If you had 
not been found worthy to suffer, you could not be admitted into 
the court of Christ, or to the seats of the just.” Being come to 
the place of execution, he knelt down, and his head was struck 
off. His soul flew to Christ; but Maxentius, afflicted with 
uumberless pains, would not please Christ, and never was able 
to please the world, which he so much dreaded and courted. 
This is the martyr Eusebius, who is mentioned on this day in 
some ancient Martyrologies which bear the name of St. Jerom, 
and others, which place his death in Palestine. 

The martyrs, by their meek constancy, vanquished the 
fiercest tyrants, and haughty lords of the world ;. they struck 
with a secret awe those who tormented them, whose obstinacy, 
malice, and love of the world, still shut their heart to the truth 


ST. EUSEBIUS, PRIEST AND CONFESSOR AT 
ROME, 


Js named with distinetion in the Latin Martyrologies on this 
day. The ancient genuine Martyrology of Usuard only styles 
him confessor under the Arian emperor Constantius, and adds, 
that he was buried in the cemetery of Calixtus. His acts seem 
of no authority. They are published by Mombritius, and more 
eorrectly by Baluze, t. 2. Miscel. p. 141. These relate that, for 
opposing Pope Liberius for signing the confession of Sirmium, 
he was persecuted by the emperor, and imprisoned some months 
in his room, under which confinement he sanctified himself by 
continual prayer, and happily died. He is called a martyr in 
several modern Martyrologies. 
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AUGUST XV. 


THE ASSUMPTION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
MARY. 


On this festival the church commemorates the happy departure 
of the Virgin Mary, and her translation into the kingdom of 
her Son, in which she received from him a crown of immortal 
glory, and a throne above all the other saints and heavenly spi- 
rits. After Christ, as the triumphant conqueror of death and 
hell, ascended into heaven, his blessed Mother remained at Je- 
rusalem, persevering in prayer with the disciples, till, with 
them she had received the Holy Ghost. St. John, the Evange- 
ist, to whom Christ recommended her on his cross, took her 
under his protection. The prelates assembled in the general 
council which was held at Ephesus in 431, mention as the high- 
est prerogative of that city, that it had received a great lustre: 
from St. John the Evangelist, and the Mother of God, saying, 
In which John the Theologian, and the Virgin Mother of God, 
the holy Mary, conversed, or rather, are honoured with churches 
held in special veneration.(1) Tillemont and some others con- 
jecture from this passage, that she died at Ephesus; but others 
think rather at Jerusalem, where, in later. ages, mention is made 
of her sepulchre cut in a rock at Gethsemani.* All agree that 


(1) Con, t. 3, pp. 5, 73. 


* That St. John the Evangelist retired to Ephesus in his old age is 
manifest from incontestable monuments of history. It is reasonable to 
be presumed that he carried with him some memorials of this dear and 
blessed pe.son. Some think she went with him thither, and died at 
Ephesus. But it seems more probable that she died at Jerusalem. St. 
Willibald, who flourished in 740, in his voyage to Jerusalem, was shown 
the tomb of the Blessed Virgin, which was empty, in the valley of Josa- 
phat, at the foot of Mount Olivet. (Apud. Canis. t. 2, p. 102, ed Bas- 
nagii.) Adamnan, the Irish monk, who visited Palestine in the close of 
the seventh century, (in Itiner. ap. Mab. Sac. 3, Bened. par. 2, 1. 1, 
c. 9,) and Bede (De locis Sanct. p. 502,) mention it in the same place. 
Among the Greeks, Andrew of Crete, who lived in the seventh and 
eighth ages, says the Blessed Virgin lived upon Mount Sion at Jeru- 
salem, and died there. (Or. in Dormit. B. M.) St. Germanus, patri- 
arch of Constantinople, who died in 730, affirms, that she died at Jcru- 
salem. (Or. in Dormit. Deipare, pp. 1450, 1462.) The Armenians 
(Conc. Armen. in 1342, ap. Martenne, t. 8, Vet. Scrip. p. 251.) and the 
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she lived to a very advanced age,(1) improving daily in perfect 
charity, and in the most heroic exercise of all other virtues. 
She paid the common debt of nature, none among the children 
of Adam being exempt from that rigorous law. But the death 
of the saints is rather to be called a sweet sleep than death ; 
much more that of the queen of saints, who had been exempt 
from all sin. 

It is a traditionary pious belief, that the body of the Blessed 
Virgin was raised by God soon after her death, and assumed to 
glory, by a singular privilege, before the general resurrection 
of the dead. This is thentioned by the learned Andrew of 
Crete,(2) m the east in the seventh, and by St. Gregory of 
Tours,(3) in the west in the sixth century. It is an opinion 
perfectly conformable to the sentiments of piety and respect 
which we owe to the glorious Mother of God. This preserva- 
tion from corruption, and speedy assumption to glory, was a 
privilege which seems justly due to that sacred body, which was 
never defiled by any sin, which was ever the most holy and 
pure temple of God, preserved from all contagion of Adam, 
and the common curse of mankind; to that body from which 
the Eternal Word received his. own adorable flesh, by whose 
hands he was pleased to be nourished and clothed on earth, and 
whom he vouchsafed to obey and honour as his mother. _ Se 

(1) See Suarez Tr. de Mystertis B. V. Marie. 

(2) Or. 2, de laudibus Assumpte Virg. p. 132; also by German. pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, Or. I, de Dormit. Deiparr, &e. 

(3) L. de Glor. Mart. c. 4; also St. Iidefonse, Serm. 6, de Assump- 
tione; and the old Gallican or Gothic Missal, published by Card. Tho- 
masius, and by Mabillon. See Card. Lambertini, (afterwards Pope Ben. 


XIV.) Comment. de D. N. J. Christi Matrisque ejus Festis, par. 2, c. 
112, p. 100. 


Muscovites agree that she was buried at Gethsemani. Gregory Bar. 
ebreeus, the Nestorian, (ap. Jos. Assemani Bibl. Orient. t. 3, par. 1, p. 
318,) and some others, who say she accompanied St. John to Ephesus, 
seem to have grounded their opinion only on conjecture. St. John pro 
bably staid in Judea and that neighbourhood till after her death, and 
seems not to have come to Ephesus before SS. Peter and Paul hac 
Jeft the East, or even before their martyrdom. St. Paul established 
St. Timothy bishop of Ephesus in 64, and in his second epistle to that 
disciple, during his last imprisonment, (in which he invites him to come 
from Ephesus to Rome,) takes no notice of St. John being at Ephesus. 
The Blessed Virgin must have been sixty-one or sixty-three vears old, at 
least twenty years before that time. See the Fr. Comm. on the Bibla 
an. 1750. Diss. sur le Trépas de la Ste. Vierge, t. 12, p. 59. 
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great was the respect and veneration of the fathers towards 
this most holy and most exalted of all pure creatures, that St. 
Epiphanius durst not affirm that she ever died, because he had 
never found any mention of her death, and because she might 
have been preserved immortal, and translated to glory without 
dying.(1) Much more ought piety to incline us to receive with 
deference a tradition so ancient and so well recommended to us 
as is this of the corporal assumption of the Virgin Mary; an 
opinion which the church so far favours as to read, from the 
works of St. John Damascen and St. Bernard, an account of it 
in the breviary as proper to edify, and excite the devotion of 
her children.* But then, that our piety may be discreet, we 
(1) St. Epiph. her. 78, c. 11 and 23, pp. 1034, 1035. 


* The history of many circumstances relating to the assumption of the 
/Blessed Virgin, falsely ascribed to Melito of Sardis, is rejected by the 
whole world as an invention of some unknown Greek author, about the 
sixth century. But that her body was assumed to glory soon after 
her death is the constant opinion in the Latin, and in all the Oriental 
churches. See the old English Martyrology, p. 656, and many others, 
published by Solier the Bollandist, (t. 7, Junii,) others by Martenne. 
(Anec. t. 3, pp. 1559, 1568, et t. 5, p. 76; also Collect. Vet. Script. t. 6, 
p. 656.) Likewise the liturgies of the Visigoths and Franks, used be- 
fore the reign of Charlemagne. (Ap. Mabillon, pp. 212, 213, et ap. Tho. 
mas, pp. 291, 292.) Consult Le Quien (in Op. 8. Jo. Damasc. p. 857,} 
and Fiorentinius. (Ad 15 Aug. and 18 Jan.) The corporal assumption 
of the Mother of God is well proved by the anonymous author of the 
dissertation on this subject against Launoy, under the name of the Advo.- 
cate; and by Claude Joli, precentor of the metropolitan church of Paris, 
(De Verbis Martyrol. Usuardi.) But that this historical tradition and 
pious belief or opinion is no article of faith, is proved by Baronius. Not. 
in Martyr. Melchior Cano, 1. 12, de Locis Theol. c. 10; Suarez, 3, p. q 
37, art. 4, disp. 21, sect. 2; Theophilus Raynaudus in Dypticis Ma- 
rianis, t. 7 Op. p. 220; Thomassin, Tr. des Fétes, 1. 2, c. 20; Nat. 
Alex. Hist. sec. 2, c. 4, in Addit. ad Censor. Card. Gotti, t. 4, de 
Verit. Relig. Christian. c. 41; Benedict XIV. loc. cit. c. 115, et t. 1, 

de Canoniz. Sanctor. 1. .1, c. 42, n. 15; Bourdeloue, Serm. 

This feast of the assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary is mentioned 
as celebrated with great solemnity before the sixth age, both in the Latin 
and Greek Church, as appears from the most ancient Sacramentaries ex- 
tant, with complete calendars, before the time of Pope Sergius, as is clear 
from the pontifical ; and before the reign of the Emperor Mauritius, as 
is gathered from Nicephorus, 1. 17, c.28. See Baron. Annot. in Martyr. ; 
Mabillon in Liturg, Gallic. 1. 2, p. 118; Pagi in Brev. Gest. Rom. Pon- 
tif. in Sergio, n. 26; Martenne de Ant. Eccl. discipl. in div. offic. celebr, 
c. 33, n. 25; Thomassin, &. It is called by the Greeks Koiunoic 
Meracracrte, or Translatio; by the Latins, Dormitio, Pausatio, Transi- 
tus, Assumptio; by the Muscovites Uspenie, t. e. Dormitio. See Fal 
conius, archbishop of San-Severino, Comm. in Tabulas Ruthenas Cap- 
ponianis, p. 126, Rome, 1755. And Jos. Assemani, Comm. in Caleud. 
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must imitate the moderation and cautious reserve of our holy 
mother the church, and not put mere opinions any way upon 3° 
level with articles of faith, or matters of divine revelation. 

This solemnity, in ancient Martyrologies, is promiscuously 
called the assumption, passage, or repose of the Virgin Mary. 
Whether this assumption was of her soul only, or of both soul 
and body, is no part of faith. ‘The latter is the truth, but 
were it not so, the object of the present festival is still the 
same; for, as we honour the departure of other saints out of 
this world, so we have great reason to rejoice and praise God 
on this day, when the mother of Christ entered into the pos- 
session of those joys which he had prepared for her. We 
ought certainly to employ this festival in pouring forth our 
souls before God, in most holy transports of thanksgiving for 
the high degree of grace and glory to which, in his infinite 
mercy, he has exalted her; secondly, in imitating her virtues ; 
thirdly, in imploring his clemency and bounty through her pa- 
tronage and intercession. We shall excite ourselves to these — 
duties by considering on one side to how great a crown she is 
raised, and by what means she attained to it, and on the other, 
how powerful an advocate God hath given us in her. 

The assumption of the Virgin Mary is the greatest of all the 
festivals which the church celebrates in her honour. It is the 
consummation of all the other great mysteries, by which her 
life was rendered most wonderful ; it is the birthday of her true 
greatness and glory, and the crowning of all the virtues of her 
whole life, which we admire singly in her other festivals. It 


Univ. ad 15 Aug. Roma, 1766. The Emperor Constantine Porphyroge- 
netta (1. 2, de Czeremoniis Auls Constantinopl. c. 29, p. 312, ed. Leips. 
1754,) describes the solemn procession made by the court and clergy at 
Constantinople, on the great festival of the repose of the Blessed Virg‘n 
Mary. The emperor himself often passed the vigil watching all the 
night in the great church of our Lady at Blacherne on the coast some 
miles below Constantinople, whither he went in great state attended by 
his court, either by land or in a yacht. 

Benedict XIV. (c. 120,) shows these terms, death, repose, passage, 
&c., to coincide with the word assumption; and this last to have been 
rometimes used of other saints, as St. Gregory of Tours mentious the 
assumption of St. Avitus of Vienne. (1. de Glor. Confess. c. 49, &c.) 
Thomassin proves this promiscuous use of the word assumption from 
Beleth, an eminent theologian at Paris, in 1200. (Rationale Div. Offic. 
c. 4 et 146.) See Thomassin, Tr. des Fétes, 1. 2, c. AY, n. 17 
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is for all these gifts conferred on her that we are on this day to 
praise and thank him who is the author of them ; but especially 
for that glory with which he hath crowned her. In this we 
must join our homages and joy with all the blessed spirits in 
heaven. What must have been their exultation and triumph 
on this occasion! With what honour do we think God himself 
received his mother into his kingdom! What glory did he be- 
stow on her whom he exalted above the highest cherubim, and 
placed on a throne raised above all the choirs of his blessed 
spirits! The seraphim, angels, and all the other glorious in- 
habitants of his kingdom, seeing the graces with which she 
was adorned, and the dazzling beauty and lustre with which 
she shone forth as she mounted on high from the earth, cried out 
in amazement: Whois she that cometh up from the desert flow- 
ing with charms and delights, leaning upon her beloved ?(1) — 
Accustomed as they were to the wonders of heaven, in which 
God displayeth the magnificence of his power and greatness, 
they are, nevertheless, astonished to behold the glory of Mary ; 
and much more so, to see the earth which had been loaded 
with maledictions, and covered with monsters of abomination 
and horror, now produce so great a treasure, and send to them 
so rich a present. They pronounce it blessed for having given 
her birth ; but their heaven much more so in now receiving her 
for eternity. : 
But ought we not rather to stop our inquiries in silent rap- 
tures of admiration and praise, than presume to pursue them in 
an object which is the astonishment of the highest angels? 
This made St. Bernard say on this subject :(2) ‘“ Nothing more 
delights me, yet nothing terrifies me more than to discourse of 
the glory of the Virgin Mary.” It is presumption to offer to 
dive into God’s secret mysteries, by pretending to fathom or 
measure the degree of bliss to which she is raised. Let it then 
suffice that we know her honour now is proportioned to the in- 
comprehensible dignity of Mother of God which she bears, 
and to the transcendent degree of grace and merits which she 
possessed on earth, and which she had never ceased to increase 
every moment of her life. We extol: her incomparable dignity 
in being the mother of her Creator ; a dignity which no mortal 


(1) Cant. viii. 5. (2) Serm. 4, de Assumpt. 
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tongne can express ; but we may confidently say that the glor, 

with which Christ received her in heaven is no less above the 

reach of our understanding. Martha was highly favoured when 

she had the honour to harbour Jesus under her roof; the his- 

tory of which is read in the gospel of this festival. But that 
was only an emblem or shadow of the happiness of the Virgin 

Mary, who not only received her Creator into her house, but 
conceived and bore him in her womb. Yet this so high a dig- 
nity only met with its recompense in the happiness to which 
she was admitted on this day, on which she was received by 
him in his glory, as she had harboured him on earth in her 
womb and under her roof. He who rewards so richly those 
who for his sake serve or relieve the least of his members on 

earth, though they should only give them a cup of cold water, 

displays his liberality with the utmost profusion of great gifts 
in favour of a mother the most faithful to his graces, the most 
fervent in his love, and the most constant in his service. He 

remembers the affection, piety, and fervour with which she 

sanctified herself before she conceived him, and during the re- 

mainder of her life; with which she bore him in her womb, 

cherished and served him in his mortal body upon earth, and 

suffered with him, by compassion, on Mount Calvary; and 

now he repays her by the honour with which he receives and 

crowns her. This he does in a manner so much the more won- 

derful, as he is infinite in power, love, and goodness, and as 

his ways are infinitely exalted above those of creatures. More- 

over, his own honour is here interested that he should glorify 

one that stands in so near a relation to himself, and that he 

should exalt his mother by the gifts of his glory as he enriched 
her with his most extraordinary graces when he first chose her 
to that dignity. | 

She is said to be clothed with the sun—-that is, with a glory 

transcending that of the other blessed, as the brightness of the 

sun surpasseth the stars; it is added, that the moon is placed 

under her feet. ‘Of this heavenly queen,” says St. Francis 

of Sales,(1) “from my heart I proclaim this loving and true 
thought. The angels and saints are only compared to stars, 
and the first of those to the fairest of these. But she is fair as 


(1\ G. 8, On the Love of God, c. 8. 
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the moon, as easily to be discerned from the other saints as the 
sun is from the stars.” She receives a crown not like those of 
other saints, but of twelve stars.(1) If she rejoice exceed: 
ingly in her own bliss, much more will she overflow with joy 
in the glory of her divine Son. What a singular pleasure must 
she feel to behold him whom she had with so much solicitude 
ministered to, so affectionately attended, and so grievously 
mourned for, now placed on the throne of his majesty, resplen- 
dent with the glory of the divinity, and proclaimed every where 
the Lord of all things! What raptures of love and joy must 
transport her soul at this sight! And with what tenderness 
does he address, and say to her: “ You ministered to me far 
above all others in my state of humiliation ; and I will minister 
to you more abundantly than to any other in my glory. I re- 
ceived from you my humanity, and I will bestow on you the 
riches of my immortality.” The devil, beholding her exalta- 
tion, swells with rage to see his seduction of the first Eve be- 
come an occasion of so great a dignity and glory to Mary. All 
the holy choirs of heaven contemplating her exaltation, praise. 
the mercies and gifts of God in her. We on earth are bound, 
on many accounts, to join them in the duty of thanksgiving and 
Joys 

Whilst we contemplate the glory to which Mary is raised by 
her triumph on this day, in profound sentiments of veneration, 
astonishment, and praise, we ought, for our own advantage, to 
consider by what means she arrived at this sublime degree of 
honour and happiness, that we may walk in her steps. ‘That 
she should be the mother of her Creator was the most wonder- 
ful miracle, and the highest dignity; yet it was not properly 
this that God crowned in her, as Christ himself assures us.(2) 
So near a relation to God was to be adorned with the greatest 
graces; and Mary’s fidelity'to them was the measure of her 
glory. It was her virtue that God considered in the recom- 
pense he bestowed upon her; herein he regarded her charity, 
her profound humility, her purity, her patience, her meekness, 
holy zeal, and ardour in paying to God the most perfect ho- 
mage of adoration, love, praise, and thanksgiving. Charity, 
or the love of God, is the queen and the most excellent of all 


(1) Apoc xii. I. (2) Luke xi. 28; Matt. xii. 50. 
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virtues ; it is also their form, or soul; because no other virtue | 
can be meritorious of eternal life, unless it be animated, and 
proceed from the motive of holy charity. In this consists the 
perfection of all true sanctity. Mary surpassed all others in 
sanctity in proportion as she excelled them in the most pure, 
most ardent, and most perfect charity. This virtue she exer- 
cised and improved continually in her soul, by the ardour with 
which she served Christ both in person and in his members, 
the poor; by the most constant and perfect obedience to the 
divine law in all things; by the most entire resignation and. 
sacrifice of herself to God’s will; the most invincible patience 
and meekness, and by all other virtues; especially assiduous 
acts of adoration, hope, praise, thanksgiving, supplication, 
and the like parts of prayer, in which she employed her holy 
soul with all her affections. But if charity was the perfeetion 
of her eminent sanctity, its groundwork was her sincere and 
most profound humility. This was the source of her transcen- 
dent charity, and of all her other virtues, by drawing from 
heaven those graces into her soul. This chiefly attracted God 
from the seat of his glory into her chaste womb; the same | 
raised her to the highest throne among the blessed. Yes; the 
assumption of Mary in glory was only the triumph of her hu- 
mility. Hereof we have the most authentic assurance.(1) She 
was exalted in virtue, dignity, and glory above all other pure 
or mere creatures, because she was of all others the most hum- 
ble. Therefore did charity and eyery other virtue shoot so 
deep roots in her heart, and raise their head like a palm-tree in 
Cades, and is like a cedar on Libanus; spreading their shade 
like a cypress-tree on mount Sion, and diffusing their sweet 
odour as a rose-plant in Jericho, like cinnamon and aromatic 
balm, and like the best myrrh(2) Therefore she ascends 
so high, because in her own sentiments of herself she was so 
lowly. 

Meekness and patience are the sister-virtues and inseparable 
companions of humility. By these was Mary to purchase her 
great crown; and to furnish her with occasions for the most 
perfect exercise of these and all other virtues in the most 
heroic degree, God. was pleased to visit her with the sharpest 

(J) Luke i, 48. . (2) Ecclys. xodv 
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trials. Though she was the mother of God, never defiled with 
the least stain of sin, and by a singular privilege of grace frea 
from concupiscence, yet she was not exempted from the cross 
of her Son. Nay, how much nearer a relation she bore to him, 
and how much dearer and more precious she was in his sight, 
4o much a larger portion of his cup did he present to her above 
‘his other saints. Though she had no sins to satisfy for, yet her 
virtue was to be exercised and improved by trials, and the 
highest degree of glory was prepared for her, by so much the 
‘more severe crosses was it to be earned. Besides these reasons 
for suffering, we who are criminal sinners have immense debts 
‘to cancel, an unruly concupiscence to keep under, and a fund of 
inordinate self-love to fight against and subdue. Yet we would 
live without mortification and suffering, and are inclined to mur 

mur at what ought to be the subject of our joy and ambition. 
God was pleased to conduct his mother through hard and rigo- 
rous ways in virtue, that her example might be a model and 
consolation to us under interior trials. They are painful to 
nature, but the ordinary exercise of heroic souls in pure and 
perfect love. Consolations, even those that are spiritual, are 
rather supports of our weakness than the test and school of solid 
virtue; the character of which is to suffer with patience and 
constancy. The path of prosperity, if uninterrupted, exposes 
souls to much illasion ; in it many are filled only with self-love 
whilst they flatter themselves they are walking with God, and 
reaping the fruits of virtue. The road of privations is the 
most secure as well as most fruitful in heroic virtues. Cer- 
tainly nothing can be more sublime, or better for us, seeing 
God had nothing greater for his mother. This consideratior 
suffices alone to fill us with comfort and joy under all afflictions, 
that in them we are in good company, even with Christ him- 
self, with his blessed mother, and his saints, who have all 
walked in this path before us, carrying their heavy crosses, 
which were the sources of their greatest blessings. 

Let us consider a little the life of Mary. What must she 
have suffered from the hardships of poverty, the alarming per. 
secution of Herod, the banishment into Egypt, living after her 
return in a kind of exile for fear of Archelaus! Under these, 
and many like circumstances, we may easily imagine what con- 
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‘tinual crosses she had to bear together with her divine infant. 
What must she feel to see him in want, suffering cold and all 
other inconveniences! What, when she lost him in the temple, 
and saw him exposed to hardships and ill treatment on other 
occasions! He was persecuted and reviled by the Pharisees 
and others, his meekness despised, and his most holy doctrine 
contradicted. It was also a continual affliction to her tender 
heart, always full of zeal for the honour of God, and of charity 
for men, to see the whole world filled with sins, blasphemies 
against so good a God, scandals, abuses, and wrecks of souls. 
But what was her grief to see her most amiable and divine Son 
in his sacred passion, covered with ignominies, overwhelmed 
with the blackest calumnies, bound, scourged, crowned with 
thorns, and dying on across! How sharp a sword of most 
bitter grief must have then pierced the soul of this mother of 
sorrows! After her divine son had left the earth, how earnest 
were her sighs to be united to him in glory! How bitter must 
the prolongation of her banishment amidst the sins of the 
world have been to her, whose burning charity surpassed that of 
all other saints! Only patience, meekness, submission to the 
will of God, entire confidence in him, and the assiduous exer- 
cise of prayer and divine love were her support, her comfort, 
and the rich harvest which she reaped from her sufferings. 
The weight and duration of these crosses, and the great virtues 
which she practised under them, are the measure of that height 
of glory to which she is exalted. We see the means by which 
Mary mounted to the happiness which she now enjoys. No 
other way is open to us. The same path which conducted her 
to glory will also lead us thither; we shall be partners in her 
reward, if we copy her virtues. Her example is both our model 
and our encouragement. From her assumption we derive ano- 
ther great advantage, that of her patronage. Mary crowned 
in heaven is an advotate with her Son in favour of us sinners. 
The prayers of the holy Virgin Mary, whilst she lived on 
earth, were certainly of great efficacy ; much more than those 
of Abraham, Job, or Eliaz. Now raised to a state of bliss she 
cannot have lost the power to intercede with God for us; this 
on the contrary must be much greater as she is now seated near 
the throne of mercy. If the angels who are before the throng 
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of God offer our prayers to him, and pray themselves for us; if 
the saints in glory employ their intercession in our favour, shall 
not the most holy mother of God be able to do the same office for 
us? Can any be so bold as to pretend, either that she is not wil- 
ling, or that she cannot exert her charity in our behalf? That 
she is most ready and desirous, no one can doubt, seeing that, 
among all pure creatures, there never was any zeal or charity) 
equal to hers who bore charity itself in her womb. She re 
ceived from him that zeal for the glory of God, and those 
bowels of tenderness and compassion for the souls of poor sin- 
ners, which surpassed those of all angels and men. Now she 
beholds the divine essence, and is made all love by being trans- 
formed in glory, and united to him who is love itself; now 
she sees all that can inflame her charity, in our miseries, in 
God’s goodness, and in the glory which will redound to him 
from our salvation, can she forget us? No, certainly. With 
her zeal for the divine honour, and her charity for poor sinners, 
her compassion for us must be much increased. Nor can she 
have less power and credit with her Son; but the more she is 
honoured by him, the more prevalent must her intercession be. 
If Esther could prevail with Assuerus in favour of her nation ; 
if the Thecuit could move David to show mercy to Absalom ; 
if Judith could save her people by her prayers; if the saints 
both on earth and reigning with Christ in heaven could often 
avert the divine vengeance, and work wonders, what shall we 
not be able to obtain through the intercession of Mary! As St. 
Bonaventure(1) repeats from St. Bernard: ‘“ You have secure 
access to God where you have the Mother addressing the Son, 
and the Son before the Father in your behalf. She shows to 
her Son in your favour the breasts which gave him suck, and 
the Son presents to the Father. his wounds and open side.” 

The constant doctrine and tradition of the church, through 
all ages, renders us secure in the practice of invoking this holy 
Virgin.* The Protestant century-writers of Magdeburg trace 
it for us as high as the second century, and charge St. Irenxus 
with teaching it in the same manner that the Catholic church 


(1) S. Bonav. Solil. fol. 60. 


* «¢ Quod ab illé (viz. Ecclesid) didici securus teneo, St. Bernard, 
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does at this day. This is their remark upon those words of that 
ereat and primitive doctor: “ The Virgin Mary is made the 
edvocate of Eve,” that is, for men upon whom their first mo- 
ther entailed a curse.(1) St. Irenzeus is one of the first in the 
list of the fathers; and this holy and wholesome devotion he 
learned from his masters, St. Polycarp and other immediate 
disciples of the apostles; and the same has been delivered 
down by the pastors of the church with the whole sacred de- 
posit of our faith, without changing one iota; for its faith is 
always the same and unalterable. This is easy to prove with 
regard to the present point from the clear testimonies of an- 
cient venerable fathers. But it would be superfluous and te- 
dious to load a discourse with the quotations of all those writers 
who are, in every age, vouchers of this article of the Catholic 
faith, and witnesses of the homages which the church, instructed 
by the Holy Ghost, has never failed to pay to the glorious 
Mother of God. It is confirmed from the watchful attention 
with which the church has condemned all errors that have been 
broached contrary to it. | 

St. Epiphanius informs us,(2) that in the fourth age, among 
the Apollinarists sprung up in Arabia the heretics called Anti- 
dicomarianitz, or adversaries of Mary, who affirmed that she 
had not remained a virgin, and that after the birth of Christ 
she had children by St. Joseph. He tells us,(3) that there 
arose at the same time, and in the same country, another heresy 
quite contrary to the former, the professors of which were 
called Collyridians, from certain cakes, called in Greek Colly- 
rides, which they offered to the Virgin Mary, honouring her 
with sacrifices as a kind of divinity, and thus changing piety 
and devotion into superstition and idolatry. St. Epiphanius 
discoursing against this heresy, concludes that Mary ought to 
be honoured; but God alone adored. This error was imme- 
diately crushed by the authority of the church; but it shows 
that the faithful then paid solemn devotion to this queen of 
heaven, which some ignorant people took occasion impiously to 
pervert. Likewise when Nestorius blasphemously denied to 
the Virgin Mary the title and dignity of Mother of God, this 


og. Tren. 1. 5, c. 21 (ol. 19,) p. 352. 
(2) Her. 77, n. 26, et her. 78. (3) S. Epiph. her. 79. 
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heresy but awakened the piety of the faithful, and the error, a3 
it always happens, served to establish the truth with greater 
lustre by the decisions of councils, and the most authentic pub- 
lic monuments and writings of the fathers, full of devotion and 
the strongest addresses to this glorious advocate of sinnezs, as 
may be seen in several works of St. Cyril of Alexandria against 
Nestorius, in the discourses of St. Proclus on the Virgin Mary 
against the same heresiarch, and others. 

The fathers moreover encourage us to place a confidence in 
her holy patronage, by frequent miraculous instances which | 
they have recorded. St. Gregory of Nyssa tells us,(1) that 
the Blessed Virgin and St. John Evangelist, in a vision, deli- 
vered to St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, in the year 244, a creed 
which afterwards preserved the church of Neocesarea from the 
Arian heresy. St. Gregory Nazianzen relates,(2) that the holy 
virgin and martyr Justina, in the reign of Dioclesian, besought 
the Virgin Mary to assist her against infamous tempters, and 
the magical charms of Cyprian, and was wonderfully succoured, 
Cyprian himself being converted, and becoming a glorious 
martyr. St. Sophronius and John Moschus in the Spiritual — 
Meadow,(3) mention a certain merchant of Alexandria, who 
setting out on a voyage to Constantinople, recommended his 
wife and little daughter to “ our Lady the holy Mother of 
God ;” and by her patronage they were both miraculously pre- 
served during his absence from being robbed and murdered. 
Many other such instances might be gathered from the writings - 
of the most holy and illustrious fathers of the church, than 
which nothing can more clearly prove what were their senti- 
ments and practice, and those of the whole church from the 
earliest times, with regard to this devotion to the Mother of 
God. We are encouraged to be fervent in this great means of 
mercy by the experience of her powerful intercession, con- 
firmed by illustrious examples. ‘“ Let him cease to extol thy 
clemency, O holy Virgin,” cries out her devout client St. Ber- 
nard,(4) “who ever invoked thy aid in his necessities, and 
found it to fail him.” Hence, not only the Cistercian, but many 
other religious Orders, and numberless pious confraternities’ 
(1) 8. Gr. Nyss. t. 3, p. 543. oe a 18, pp. 279, 280. 


(3) Prat. Spirit. c. 75 - Bern. Serm., ¢, de Assumpt. 
VOL. VILL. N 
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have solemnly put themselves under the special patronage of 
the Mother of God; and many kingdoms have done the same, 
as Hungary by the devotion of St. Stephen, and France by the 
vow of Lewis XIII. in 1638, in memory of which an annual 
most solemn procession is performed in all parts of that king- 
dom on this festival of the assumption. The church strongly 
recommends to us this wholesome devotion by establishing so - 
many feasts in honour of this holy virgin. This of her assump- 

tion was celebrated with the utmost solemnity at Jerusalem in 

the fifth and sixth ages, as appears from the life of St. Theodo- 
sius.(1) St. Proclus, on this day of her festival in 428, deliv-_ 
ered his famous sermon against Nestorius, in his presence, 

proving the Virgin Mary to be the Mother of God. We find 

churches dedicated to God in her honour in all parts of the 

Christian world, as soon as that liberty was allowed under the 

first Christian emperors. The great church of Ephesus bore 

her name when the general council was assembled in it against 

Nestorius in 43]. St. Mary Major was built in Rome in the 

time of Pope Liberius, and consecrated by Sixtus III. about 

the year 433, as is proved by the Bollandists.(2) Theodorus 

Lector(3) mentions that the empress Pulcheria built two 

ehurches in her honour at Constantinople. About the same 

time one was built at Jerusalem by St. Sabas, &. 

The voice of the church, the example of so many eminent 
saints, and the most powerful motives of religion, recommend 
to us a singular devotion to the glorious Mother of God. St. 
Teresa, in her childhood, grieving for the loss of her mother, 
cast herself on her knees before a picture of the Blessed Virgin, 
beseeching her with many tears to take her under her special 
patronage, and to be to her a tender mother and tutoress.(4) 
In like manner we may, by a solemn dedication of ourselves to 
God under the patronage of the Virgin Mary, choose her for 
our principal advocate with him, and commend ourselves most - 
earnestly to her intercession. This recommendation of ourselves 
to her we may renew in our morning and night devotions, and 
in a more solemn manner on all her festivals; imploring, more- 
over, her intercession in all temptations, and necessities, spi- 


(1) In Bollandus ad 11 Jan. n.31. (2) Ad Martii 28, p. 716, ¢. 9. 
' (8) Pages 552, 563. (4) Her own Life, ch. J. 
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ritgal or corporal. Base and unworthy sinners as we are, can 
we do better than strengthen our prayers by the joint interces- 
sion of such an advocate, and by invoking her as our secure 
refuge? St. Bernard(1) puts into our mouths the following 
address to her: ‘“ O blessed finder of grace, mother of life, 
mother of salvation, may we through you have access to your 
Son, and that he who was given us through you, may receive 
us through you. May your integrity and innocence excuse 
before him the stain of our corruption ; may your humility, so 
agreeable to God, obtain the pardon of our vanity 3 ; may your 
abundant charity cover the multitude of our sins, and your glo- 
‘rious fruitfulness supply our indigence of merits. Our lady, our 
mediatrix, our advocate, reconcile us to your Son, commend us 
to your Son, present us to your Son. By the grace with which 
you are honoured, by the mercy which you have brought forth, 
obtain that he who through you put on our weakness, may 
through you make us partakers of his bliss and glory.” But to. 
obtain the protection of the Mother of God, we must not con- 
tent ourselves to implore it barely in words, but must do this 
also with our hearts, and with a sincere desire of serving God 
with fervour. To be devout to the Mother we must- copy her 
virtues, and live faithful to the holy law of her Son. She is the 
refuge of sinners; but of such as sue for pardon with sincere 
repentance ; not of those who wilfully continue to crucify her 
Son. She detests the false confidence of such, and can never 
countenance their presumption and impiety. An imitation of 
her virtues and spirit is the most solid proof of a true devotion 
to her, and the means to honour her, and to recommend our 
petitions through her to her divine Son. 


ST. ALIPIUS, BISHOP, C. 


He was of a good family, and born at Tagaste in Africa, of 
which town the great St. Austin was also a native. He studied 
grammar at Tagaste, and rhetoric at Carthage, both under St. 
Austin, till a disagreement happened between St. Austin and 
his father. Alipius still retained an extraordinary affection and 
respect for him, and was reciprocally much beloved by him on 
account of his great inclination to virtue. At Carthage Ali- 
(1) S. Bern. Serm. 2, in Adv. n. 5, p. 728. 
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pilus was unhappily bewitched with the van shows of the cirens, 
to which the inhabitants of that great city were extravagantly 
wddicted. St. Austin was much afflicted that so hopeful a 
young gentleman would be, or rather was already, lost in that 
dangerous school of the passions; but he had no opportunity of 
udmonishing him of that evil custom; Alipius at that time not 
being suffered by his father to be any longer one of his scho- 
lars. He happened however one day to step into his school, 
and hear some part of his lecture, and then depart, as he did 
sometimes by stealth. Austin, in expounding the subject which 
he had in hand, borrowed a similitude from the shows of the 
circus, with a smart derision of those who were captivated with 
that folly. This he did without any thought of Alipius. But 
Alipius, imagining it had been spoken purely for him, and being 
a well-disposed youth, was angry with himself for this weak 
passion, not with Austin, whom he loved the more for this un- 
designed rebuke. Condemning himself, he rose out of the pit 
into which he was sunk, and went no more to the circus. Thus 
God, who sitteth at the helm and steereth the course of all 
things which he hath created, rescued from this danger one 
whom he had decreed to adopt one day among his children, and 
raise to the dignity of a bishop, and a dispenser of his sacra- 
ments. After this, Alipius prevailed with his father that he 
might be again Austin’s scholar. He was afterwards involved 
with his mother in the superstition of the Manichees, being 
much taken with their boasted continency, which he supposed 
_to be true and sincere, whereas, says St. Austin, it was only 
counterfeit to inveigle souls ; for such are the charms, and such 
the dignity of virtue, that they who know not how to reach the 
height of that which is true, are easily deceived by superficial 
appearance, and what has only the shadow of it. 

Alipius, whilst he was a student at Carthage, found a hatchet 
in the street, which a thief, who had attempted to cut off and 
steal some lead from certain rails in the city, had dropped to 
save himself, being closely pursued. Alipius innocently took 
up the hatchet, and, being found with it, was carried before the 
judge, where he was treated as the true thief. As the officers 
were leading him to prison or to punishment, he was met by an 
architect who had care of the public buildings, and knew Ali- 
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pius, whom he had often seen at the house of a certain senator. 
This man, surprised to see him in suck hands, inquired of him 
how so great a misfortune had befallen him; and having heard 
his case, he desired the people, who were in a great tumult and 
rage, to go along with him; for he would prove to them the 
innocence of their prisoner. He went to the house of a young 
man who was guilty of the fact, and met at the door an infant 
who innocently told the whole matter without suspecting any 
harm to his master; for being shown the hatchet, and asked 
whose it was, the child presently answered, it is ours; and 
being further examined, discovered the theft. Whereupon the 
mob was confounded, and Alipius discharged. This accident, 
according to the remark of St. Austin, was an effect of divine 
providence, that he might learn from it to be tender of the re- 
putation of others, and to guard against rash judgment; for, 
generally, common fame is no grounds for condemning a man. 
Alipius pursuing his views in the world, according to the in- 
clinations of his parents, went to Rome to study the law. In 
that city he was drawn into an incredible passion for the bar- 
barous shows of the amphitheatre, or fights of gladiators; for 
he being at first very averse from such diversions, some of his 
friends and school-fellows meeting him one day after dinner, 
with a familiar violence, led him, much against his will, to those 
tragical sports which were then exhibiting. He resisted them 
all the way, and said to them: “If you haul my body thither, 
can you force me to turn my mind or my eyes upon those 
shows? I shall be absent therefore, though present in body.” 
Yet they did not desist, but carried him with them. When they 
had taken their seats, and the cruel sports began, Alipius shut 
his eyes, that his soul might not take any delight in such wicked 
objects ; and would to God, says St. Austin, he had shut his 
ears too; for hearing a great shout of the people, he was over- 
come by curiosity, and opened his eyes, designing only to see 
what the matter was, and to despise it; and then shut them 
again. But to show us how much our safety depends upon our 
shunning the occasions of evil, and shutting out all dangerous 
objects from our soul, he fell by this curiosity. One of the com- 
batants was wounded ; and Alipius by the sight received a more 
grievous wound in his soul, whilst he was more bold than strong : 
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though indeed he was so much the weaker, inasmuch as he 
presumed of himself, instead of confiding only in God. He no 
sooner beheld the blood of the wounded gladiator, but instead 
of turning away his eyes, he fixed them on the savage spectacle, 
sucked in all the fury, and was made drunk by the cruel plea- 
sure of those criminal and barbarous combats. He was not now 
the man he came, but one of the multitude with which he 
mingled. He looked on, he shouted, he took fire, he carried 
away with him a madness by which he was incited to return 
ugain, even among the foremost of his companions, and to draw 
others with him. He also again relapsed into his former pas- 
sion for the diversion of the circus, which consisted chiefty in 
various kinds of races; more innocent indeed than the barba- 
rous fights of gladiators, but vain, and often incentives of 
various passions. From these misfortunes he learned to fear 
his own weakness, and trust in God alone, after he had by the 
most strong and merciful hand of his Creator, been raised fror 
the pit. But this was long afterwards. 

In the mean time Alipius followed his studies, lived chaste, 
behaved with great integrity and honour, and was made assessor 
of justice in the court of the treasurer of Italy. In this charge 
he gave memorable proofs of justice and disinterestedness, and 
»pposed an unjust usurpation of a powerful senator whose 
favour was eourted by many, and whose displeasure was dreaded 
by all. When a reward was promised, Alipius scorned it; and 
when he was assaulted with threats, he despised them. The 
judge himself, whose assessor he was, was restrained by his in- 
tegrity ; for, if he had passed an unjust decree, Alipius would 
have gone off the bench. When St. Austin came to Rome he 
stuck close to him, went with him to Milan, and was converted 
and baptized with him by St. Ambrose on Easter-Eve in 387, 
Sometime after they returned to Rome, and having spent there 
a year in retirement, went back to Africa. They lived together 
at Tagaste, in a small community of devout persons, in the fer 
vent practice of penance, fasting, and prayer, labouring per- 
fectly to put off the old man with his works. Worldly habits 
just healed stood in need of such a retreat, nor was the penitent 
to be exposed again to danger. Habits of all virtues were to 
he furmed and strengthened. Such a solitude was also a necos- 
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" sary preparation for the apostolic life, which these holy men af- 
terwards embraced. They lived thus three years at Tagaste, 
when St. Austin being made priest of Hippo, they all removed 
thither, and continued the same manner of life in a monastery 
which St Austin built there. Alipius performed a journey of 
devotion to Palestine, where he saw, and contracted a friend- 
ship with St. Jerom. Upon his return into Africa he was con- 
secrated bishop of Tagaste about the year 393. He was St. 
Austin’s chief assistant in all he did, and wrote against the Do- 
natists and Pelayians. He assisted at many councils, undertook 
several journeys, and preached and laboured with indefatigable 
zeal in the cause of God and his church. St. Austin, in a letter 
which he wrote to him in 429, calls him old. He seems not to 
have long survived that year. His name occurs on this day in 
the Roman Martyrology. See St. Augustine Confess. 1. 6, ¢. 7, 
8. 9, 10, 12. 1. 9, c. 6, and ep. 22, 28, 188, 201, ed. Ben. Til- 
lem. t. 12. 


ST. ARNOUL OR ARNULPHUS, C. 
BISHOP OF 3OISSONS. 


He wasa French nobleman, and had distinguished himself in 
the armies of Robert and Henry I. kings of France. He was 
called to a more noble warfare, resolving to employ for God the 
labour which, till then, he had rather consecrated to the service 
of the world. He became a monk in the great monastery of 
St. Medard at Soissons; and his example was followed by many 
other persons of distinction. After he had for some time made 
trial of his strength in the exercises of a cenobitic life, he 
formed to himself a new plan more suitable to his fervour. 
With his abbot’s leave he shut himgelf up in a narrow cell, 
and in the closest solitude, almost without any commerce with 
men, devoted himself to assiduous prayer, and the exercises of 
the most austere penance. He had led this manner of life 
three years and a half, when a council held at Meaux by a le- 
gate of Pope Gregory VII. at the request of the clergy and 
' people of Soissons, resolved to place him in that episcopal see. 
To the deputies of the council who came on that errand, Ar- 
nold returned this answer: “T.eave a sinner to offer to God 
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some fruits of penance ; and compel not a madman to take upon i 
him a charge which requires so much wisdom.” He was, how- 
ever, obliged to put his shoulders under the burden. He set 
himself with incredible zeal to fulfil every branch of his minis- 
try: but finding himself not able to correct certain grievous 
abuses among the people, and fearing the account he should 
have to give for others no less than for himself, he procured 
leave to resign his dignity. He afterwards founded a great 
monastery at Aldenburgh, then a considerable city, in the dio- 
cess of Bruges, towards Ostend, where he happily died on sack- 
cloth and ashes in 1087. Many miracles wrought at his tomb 
‘were approved in a council held at Beauvais in 1121. His re- 
lics were enshrined in 1131, and are still preserved in the church 
of St. Peter at Aldenburgh or Oudenburgh. His name is very 
famous over all the Low Countries and in France. See his life 
written by Lizard bishop of Soissons in the same century, and 
by Hariulph abbot of Aldenburgh. See also Sanderus, Flan- 
dria Ilustrata, augmented by the canon Foppens. Gall. Chr. 
Nova, t. 9. p. 350. 


ST. MAC CARTIN, C. 


OTHERWISE CALLED AID OR AED, BISHOP OF CLOGHER IN 
| IRELAND, 


Is titular saint of that diocess. He is said to have been de- 
scended from the noble family of the Arads,* but was more 
ennobled by his great virtues. He was one of St. Patrick’s 
earliest disciples, and placed by him in the see of Clogher. He 
died in the year 506, on the 24th of March, and is honoured 
on that day, and on the 15th of August. His acts in Colgan 
are of little authority. See Ware by Harr. t.1, p. 176. Col- 
gan ad 24. Mart. Usher Antiq. Brit. 


* The sept of the Arads took their name from Fiachus Araidh, who 
was king of Ulster about the year of Christ 240, and was the founder of 
many potent families, and also gave name to the territory of Dalaradia. 
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AUGUST XVI. 


ST. HYACINTH, CONFESSOR. 


From the bull of his canonization by Clement VIII. published by Fon- 
tanini, in 1729, in Codice Canonization ; his life by Alberti, and the 
Polish historians. See Touron, de Vic S. Domin. 1. 6, et Cuper the 
Bollandist, t. 3, Aug. p. 309. 


A. D. 1257. 


St. Hyacints, whom the charch historians call the apostle of 
the North, and the Thaumaturgus of his age, was of the an- 
cient house of the counts of Oldrovans, one of the most illus- 
trious of Silesia, a province at that time united to Poland, now 
to Bohemia, or Germany. His grandfather, the great general 
against the Tartars, left two sons. Yvo, the younger, was 
chancellor of Poland and bishop of Cracow. Eustachias, the 
elder, was count of Konski, the first fruit of whose virtuous 
marriage was St. Hyacinth, born in 1185, in the castle of 
Saxony, in the diocess of Breslaw in Silesia. His parents 
diligently cultivated his happy natural dispositions for virtue, 
and he preserved an unspotted innocence of manners through 
the slippery paths of youth during his studies at Cracow, 
Prague, and Bologna; in which last university he took the 
degree of doctor of the laws and divinity. Returning to the 
bishop of Cracow, predecessor to Yvo of Konski, that pious 
prelate gave him a prebend in his cathedral, and employed him 
as his assistant and counsellor in the administration of his dio- 
cess. Hyacinth showed great prudence, capacity, and zeal ir. 
the multiplicity of his exterior occupations; but never suffered 
them to be any impedient to his spirit of prayer and recollec- 
tion. He practised uncommon mortifications, and was assidu- 
ous in assisting at all the parts of the divine office, and in visit- 
ing and serving the sick in the hospitals; all his ecclesiastical 
revenues he bestowed in alms. Vincent, his bishop, abdicating 
his dignity with the view of preparing himself for death in holy 
solitude, Yvo of Konski, chancellor of Poland, was placed in 
that see, and went to Rome, whether to obtain the confirma- 
tion of his election, or for other affairs, is not mentioned. He 
took with him his two nephews, Hyacinth and Ceslas. St. 
Dominic was then at Rome; this happening in the year 1218 
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Yvo and the bishop of Prague, charmed with the sanctity 9 
his life, the unction of his discourses, and the fruit of his ser- 
mons, and being eye-witnesses to some of his miracles, begged 
some of his preachers for their diocesses. The holy founder 
was obliged to excuse himself, having sent away so many, that 
he was not able to supply them; but four of. the domestic at- 
tendants of the bishop of Cracow desired to embrace his austere 
institute, namely, the bishop’s two nephews, Hyacinth and 
Ceslas, and two German gentlemen, Herman and Henry. They 
received the habit at the hands of St. Dominic, in his convent 
of St. Sabina, in March, 1218. The perfect disengagement 
from all things in this world, the contempt of themselves, the 
universal mortification of their senses, the denial of their own 
will, the love of continual prayer, and an ardent zeal to glorify 
God in all their actions and sufferings, were the solid founda- 
tion which they laid of the spiritual edifice of their own perfec- 
tion, by which they laboured in the first place to sanctify their 
own souls, They made their solemn vows by a dispensation, 
after a novitiate of about six months only; and Hyacinth, then 
thirty-three years old, was appointed superior of their mission. 
Yvo of Konski set out for Poland with a suitable equipage. The 
missionaries took another road, that they might travel on foot, 
and without provisions, according to the spirit of their institute. 
Having passed through the Venetian territories they entered 
Upper Carinthia, where they staid six months, and St. Hya- 
cinth gave the habit to several of the clergymen and others, 
founded a convent, and left Herman to govern it. The Arch 

bishop of Saltzburg received them with all possible respect, 
and the apostolic men passed through Stiria, Austria, Moravia, 
and Silesia, announcing every where the word of God. 

In Poland they were received by all ranks with extraordi- 
nary marks of joy and honour. At Cracow the first sermons 
of St. Hyacinth were attended with incredible success, and in 
a short time the infamous public vices which reigmed in that 
capital were banished; the spirit of prayer and charity, the 
holy and frequent use of the sacraments, watching, and morti- 
fication were revived as they had been practised in the primi- 
tive ages. Reconciliations of persons at variance, and restitu- 
tions for injustices, which seemed to be despaired of, were 
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“effected. The great ones, by their conversions, set the people 
an example of the most edifying docility. How great soever the 
power of the words of this apostle and of the example of his 
holy life were, they would have been less efficacious, had they 
not been supported by an extraordinary spirit of prayer, and 
also by miracles, though the saint strove to conceal them under 
the veil of humility. He founded a numerous convent of bis 
Order, called of the Holy Trinity, in Cracow; another at 
Sendomir, and a third at Plocsko upon the Vistula, in Moravia. 
The bull of the canonization of our saint, mentions a miracle 
in that country, attested by above four hundred witnesses, and 
an ancient history of it is kept in the treasury of the church of 
Cracow.(1) St. Hyacinth came with three companions to the 
banks of the Vistula, going to preach at Wisgrade; but the 
flood was so high, that none of the boats durst venture over. 
The disciple of Christ, having made the sign of the cross, 
walked upon the waters of that deep and rapid river as if it 
had been upon firm land, in the sight of a great multitude of 
people waiting for him on the opposite bank towards the town. 
We may easily imagine with what docility and respect he was 
heard by those, several of whom had been spectators of this 
prodigy. | 

Having preached through the principal cities of Poland, he 
undertook to carry the gospel into the vast and savage countries 
of the North. His zeal was too active for him to allow himself 
any rest whilst he saw souls perishing eternally in the ignorance 
of the true God; and the length of the journeys over rocks, 
precipices, and vast deserts were not able to discourage his 
heroic soul, which delighted in labours and dangers, and could 
think nothing difficult which was undertaken for so great an 
end. He banished, in many places, superstition, vice, and 
idolatry, and built convents of his institute in Prussia, Pome- 
rania, and other countries lying near the Baltic, as at Camyn 
upon the Oder, at Premislau or Ferzemysla, Culm, Elbin, Ko- 
nisberg, in the isle of Rugen, and the peninsula of Gedan. In. 
this last place, then a wilderness, he foretold a great city would 
be built; and in the same age, in 1295, Primislas, king of 
Poland, laid there the foundation of the famous city of Dant- 

(1) Apud. Bolland. t. 3, Aug. 
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zic, capital of Regal Prussia; and though the Lutheran heresy 
in the sixteenth age destroyed or profaned all the other churches, 
that founded by St. Hyacinth still remains in the hands of the 
Catholics, is their parish church, and is served by Dominican 
friars. The saint left Prussia and Pomerania to preach in 
Denmark, Swedeland, Gothia, and Norway ; in all which coun- 
tries there still remained many idolaters. Lest the devil should 
shortly destroy the fruits of his labours, he every where founded 
monasteries, and left disciples to preserve and extend them. 
Notwithstanding his fatigues and hardships amidst barbarous 
nations, in excessive cold climates, far from allowing himself 
any dispensation in the perpetual abstinence and other seve- 
rities of his rule, he continually added to them new austerities, 
His fasts were almost perpetual and on all Fridays and vigils on 
bread and water; the bare ground was his bed, and sometimes 
in the open fields; neither hunger, thirst, weariness, rains, 
extreme cold, or dangers could ever abate his ardour to gain a 
eoul to Christ. He abhorred even the shadow of sin; was 
humble, charitable, and compassionate, bearing the bowels of 
a father towards all; every man’s distress drew tears in abun- 
dance from his eyes; and he comforted and encouraged all who 
groaned under the burden of any affliction. 

After the abovesaid missions he went into Lesser Russia, 
or Red Russia, where he made a long stay, and induced the 
prinee, and great multitudes of people, to abjure the Greek 
schism, and unite themselves to the Catholic church. He there 
built the flourishing convents of Leopol or Lemburg, and of 
Halitz upon the Niester; from thence he penetrated as far as 
the Black-Sea, and into the isles of the Archipelago. Thence 
returning towards the north, he entered the great dukedom of 
Muscovy, called also Great Russia, or Black Russia, where he 
attacked a hundred-headed hydra of idolaters, Mahometans, 
and Greek schismatics. The few Catholics remaining there 
had not so much as one church to assemble in. He found the 
Duke Voldimir inflexible in his errors; however, he obtained 
of him permission to preach to the Catholics. He no sooner 
began to announce the gospel, confirming his doctrine by mi- 
facies, but Mahometans, heathens, and schismatics flocked to 
hear him, and in great multitudes became docile to the truth. 
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St. Hyacinth founded a great convent at Kiow, then the capital 
of both Russias. Seeing one day an assembly of idolaters on 
their knees before a great tree in an island in the river Boris- 
thenes, commonly called the Nieper, he walked over the water 
to them, and easily prevailed with them, after the sight of such 
a miracle, to destroy their idols, fell the great oak, and em- 
brace the faith. All these conversions gave no small uneasi- 
ness to the duke, who hereupon began by threats and by overt 
acts to persecute the Catholics; by which he drew down the 
vengeance of heaven; for the Tartars, so formidable to all 
Europe in the thirteenth age, after a most bloody and obstinate 
siege, took Kiow by assault, sacked it, and setting it on fire 
reduced it to a heap of ashes. St. Hyacinth, in the midst of 
this desolation, whilst the streets ran in streams of blood, and 
many parts of the city were on fire, carrying the holy ciborium 
in one hand, and an image of our Lady in the other, passed 
through the flames and over the river Nieper.(1) 

The saint returned to Cracow, upon this accident, in 1231, 
being then fifty-six years old; and enjoyed some repose in his 
house of the Holy Trinity the two following years, still conti- 
nuing to preach and instruct both in the city and the country. 
After two years he made the painful visitation of his convents 
and communities among the Danes, Swedes, Prussians, Mus- 
covites, and other nations ; and penetrated among the Tartars. 
To preach in Cumania, a country inhabited by the Jazyges, on 
the Danube, had been the object of the zealous desires of St. 
Dominic, this being regarded as the most barbarous and obsti- 
nate of all infidel nations. ‘Some Dominican preachers had en- 
tered this province in the year 1228. St. Hyacinth came into 
their ungrateful vineyard, and, in consequence of his preach- 
ing, in a short time several thousands of these barbarians re- 
ceived the sacrament of baptism, and among them a prince of 
the Tartars, who went with several lords of his nation to the 
first general council of Lateran in 1245. We read in the life 
of St. Lewis, that when he landed in Cyprus in 1248, he met 
an embassy sent him from a powerful Christian prince of these 
Tartars. Though Great Tartary be a vast wild tract of land, 
St. Hyacinth travelled quite through it, announcing Christ 

~ (1) See Bolland ¢ 8, Aug. p. 218, 
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every where, penetrating into Thibet, near the East-Indies, 
and into Catay, which is the most northern province of China. 
The missionaries who in the last age visited these parts, found 
in them many remains of Christianity once planted there. 

St. Hyacinth returning into Poland, entered again Red 
Russia, and there converted many from the schism, particularly 
prince Caloman and his wife Salome, who both embraced a state 
ef continency and perfection. Also the inhabitants of Podolia, 
Volhinia, and Lithuania were exceedingly animated by his zeal- 
ous sermons to the practice of penance, and to a change of man- 
ners, The great convent he founded at Vilna, the capital of 
Lithuania, is the mother-house of a large province of this reli- 
gious Order. After having travelled above four thousand 
leagues, he arrived at Crsow 3 in the year 1257, which was the 
seventy-second and last of his life. Boleslas V. surnamed the 
Chaste, and his pious wife Cunegunda, were directed by his 
advice to square their lives by the maxims of Christian perfec- 
tion. Primislava, a noble lady, having sent her son to invite 
tue saint to come and preach to her vassals, the young nobleman 
was drowned on his return in crossing a great river. The 
afflicted mother caused the corpse to be laid at the feet of the 
servant of God, who, after a fervent prayer, took him by the 
hand, and restored him to her alive and sound. This is the last 
miracle recorded in his life. In his last sickness he was fore- 
warned by God on the 14th of August, that he should leave 
this world on the next day, the feast of the Assumption of our 
Lady, his great patroness. He made a pathetic exhortation to 
his religious brethren, recommending to them especially meek- 
ness and humility of heart, and to have great care always to 
preserve mutual love and charity, and to esteem poverty as men 
who have renounced all things of the earth. “ For this,” said 
he, “is the testament or authentic instrument by which we 
claim eternal life.” ‘The next morning he assisted at matins 
and mass; after which he received the viaticum and extreme 
unction at the steps of the altar; and expired a few hours after 
in fervent prayer on the feast of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin, being seventy-two years old. His glory was manifested 
by a revelation to Pandrotta, the bishop of Cracow, and at- 
tested by innumerable miracles, with the history of which the 
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Bollandists have filled thirty-five pages in folio. He was canon- 
ized by Clement VIIL in 1594. His relics are preserved in a 
rich chapel built in his honour at Cracow. Anne of Austria, 
queen of France, mother of Lewis XIV. obtained of Ladislas, 
king of Poland, a portion of them, which she deposited in the 
great church of the Dominicans in Paris. 

All Christians are not called to the apostolic functions of the 
ministry ; but every one is bound to preach to his neighbour 
by the modesty of his deportment; by a sincere spirit of meek- 
ness, humility, patience, charity, and religion; by an exact 
fidelity in all duties; by fervour and zeal in the divine service ; 
by temperance and the mortification of all passions and ill hu- 
mours. These, if not suppressed, easily scandalize and injure 
those who are witnesses of them. Nothing is more contagious 
_ than self-love. He that is nice, fretful, hard to please, full of 
himself, or aslave to sensuality, easily communicates his malady 
even to those who see and condemn it in him; but no sermon 
is usually more powerful than the edifying example of a man of 
prayer, and of a mortified Christian spirit. This qualification 
every one owes to God and his neighbour; zeal for the divine 
honour, and charity for our neighbour, lay us under this obli- 
gation. 

ST. ROCH, C. 
We find this eminent servant of God honoured, especially in 
France and Italy, amongst the most illustrious saints in the 
fourteenth century, soon after his death ; nevertheless, says F. 
Berthier, we have no authentic history of his life. All that we 
can affirm concerning him is, that he was born of a noble 
family at Montpellier, and making a pilgrimage of devotion to 
Rome, he devoted himself in Italy to serve the sick during a 
raging pestilence. Maldura says this happened at Placentia. 
Falling himself sick, and unable to assist others, and shunned 
and abandoned by the whole world, he made a shift to crawl 
rather than walk into a neighbouring forest, where a dog used 
to lick his sores. He bore incredible pains with patience and 
holy joy, and God was pleased to restore him to his health. He 
returned into France, and in the practice of austere penance, 
and the most fervent piety and charity, he wore out his last 
ycars at Montpellier where he died, as it is commonly said, in 


~~ 
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1327. Some postpone his death to the decline of that century, 
and think he went into Italy only in 1348, when historians 
mention that a pestilence made dreadful havoc in that country. 
Many cities have been speedily delivered from the plague by 
imploring his intercession, in particular that of Constance dur- 
ing the general council held there in 1414. His body was 
translated from Montpellier to Venice in 1485, where it is kept 
with great honour in a beautiful church ; but certain portions 
of his relics are shown at Rome, Arles, and many other places. 
See Pinius the Bollandist, t. 3. Augusti, p.380. F. Berthier, 
the last continuator of F. Longueval’s Hist. de ’Eglise de 
France, t. 13, ad an. 1327, and the life of St. Roch by Mal- 
dura, translated into French by D’Andilly. Also Pagi the 
Younger. Bened. XIV. &e. 


a ED 


AUGUST XVII. 


ST. MAMAS, M. 


From the panegyrics composed in his honour by St. Basil, hom. 26, and 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, Or. 43. No use is made of the modern Greek 
acts of his martyrdom. 


ABOUT THE YEAR 275. 


St. Mamas is ranked by the Greeks among the great martyrs. 
His martyrdom is placed under Aurelian. That prince was a 
Scythian, a native of Dacia or Moesia, and upon the death of 
Claudius II. in 270, was chosen emperor by the army at Sir- 
mium, and his election was confirmed by the unwilling senate. 
Could the majesty of the Roman name be reduced to a meaner 
slavery than that of obeying any slave or barbarian whom the 
fortune of war had advanced in the army, and on whom it. 
pleased the soldiery to bestow the empire? Aurelian was a 
good soldier, bold, enterprising, and severe in military disci- 
pline. Being raised to the imperial throne, he discovered his 
inclination to cruelty by putting to death many senators upon 
the slightest pretences, and was insolent, haughty, and proud, 
excessively fond of magnificence, pomp, jewels, and gold. Au- 
relius Victor says he was the first among the Roman emperors ° 
who wore adiadem. He was author of the ninth persecution 
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raised against the Christians. To this he was excited in an ex- 
pedition he made into Asia. 

Zenobia, queen of the East, by the concession of Gallien, was 
mistress of large dominions, the rew4rd of her and her late hus- 
band Odenatus’s valour in bravely repulsing the Persians. Au- 
relian determined to divest her of her kingdom ; but she de- 
fended herself by the counsels of Longinus, the most judicious 
critic and rhetorician, who had been her preceptor and 
counsellor. Aurelian defeated her armies, destroyed Palmyra 
in Syria, the capital city of her kingdom, in 273, took her and 
Longinus prisoners, basely put the latter to death, and led her 
in triumph. He indeed, spared her life, and gave her very great 
-estates in Italy, and she lived at Rome in great dignity many 
years till her death. Zenobia had favoured the Christians in 
the East; and, though none of them had taken up arms against 
Aurelian, being returned to Rome from this war, he published 
most bloody edicts against them in 275, but was himself cut off 
by a conspiracy in. Thrace, as he was marching at the head of 
his army against the Persians, ‘in April the same year. Lac- 
tantius says,(1) that by his persecution he drew down the di-. 
vine displeasure on himself; and he lived not long enough to 
to execute what he had designed, ending his days in the begin- 
ning of his rage. Nevertheless St. Austin(2) and others men- 
tion his bloody persecution, and the calendars testify that many 
suffered in it.(3) Among these none is more famous than St. 
Mamas. St. Basil and St. Gregory Nazianzen inform us that 
he was a poor shepherd’s boy at Cesarea in Cappadocia, who, 
seeking from his infancy the kingdom of God with his whole 
heart, distinguished himself by his extraordinary fervour in the 
divine service. Being apprehended by the persecutors about 
the year 274 or 275, he suffered the most cruel torments with a 
holy joy, and attained in his youth a glorious crown of martyr- 
dom. Sozomen(4) and St. Gregory Nazianzen(5) tell us, that 
Julian the Apostate and his brother Gallus, being educated at 
Cesarea, diverted themselves, when children, in building 
churches to the martyrs, particularly one to St. Mamas;_ but 


(1) De Mort. Persec. c. 6. (2) L. 18, de Civ. c. 52, &e. 
(3) See Berti Diss, Chronol. t. 2, p. 267. 
(4) Hist. 1. 5. ¢. 2. (8) Or. in 3, Julian, 
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that while Gallus’s part advanced, that »f Julian fell down again 
every day. 

Every Christian ought to rejoice exceedingly, that, how mean 
soever his condition may be as to the world, an eternal kingdom, 
compared to which all the sceptres of the earth are mere sha- 
dows and dust, is offered him by God, and that it is in his 
power, through the divine grace, to obtain it; for heaven is 
justly called in the holy scriptures a kingdom, and all its glo- 
rious inhabitants are truly great kings, God communicating to 
every one of them a full partnership of that honour, in an en- 
tire possession of overflowing joy and unspeakable pleasure, of 
all riches, honour, power, and liberty of doing and commanding 
according to their own will, which is in all things subject and 
conformable to the divine. Our faith must be exceedingly weak 
if we do not, with the saints, offer violence, and strain every 
sinew to make sure our election; if we do not find our joy in 
all sufferings and disgraces here, by which we may purchase an 
eternal weight of glory ; and if we do not scorn from our hearts 
this little point of the earth, with all its empty and false enjoy- 
ments and promises, making no other use of its goods than as 
steps to conduct us to God’s immense and immortal kingdom, 
framed by his almighty hand to display his infinite power, mu- 
nificénce, love, and goodness in favour of his faithful chosen 
servants to all eternity. 


SS. LIBERATUS, ABBOT, AND SIX MONKS, MM. 


Heneric, the Arian Vandal king in Africa, in the seventh 
year of his reign, published fresh edicts against the Catholics, 
and ordered their monasteries to be every where demolished. 
Seven monks who lived in a monastery near Capsa, in the pro- 
vince of Byzacena, were at that time summoned to Carthage. 
Their names were Liberatus the Abbot, Boniface deacon, Ser- 
vus and Rusticus subdeacons, Rogatus Septimus, and Maximus, 
monks. They were first tempted with great promises; but an- 
swered, “One faith, one Lord, and one baptism. As to our | 
bodies, do with them what you please, and keep to yourselves 
those riches which you promise us, and which will shortly 
perish.” As they remained constant in the belief of the Trinity, 
and of one baptism, they were loaded with irons, and thrown 
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into a dark durgeon. The faithful having bribed the guards, 
visited them day and night, to be instructed by them, and mu- 
tually to encourage one another to suffer for the faith of Christ. 
The king being informed of this, commanded them to be more 
closely confined, loaded with heavier irons, and tortured with 
inventions of cruelty which had never been heard of till that 
time. Soon after, he condemned them to be put into an old 
ship, and burnt at sea. The martyrs walked cheerfully to the — 
shore, contemning the insults of the Arians as they passed along. 
Particular endeavours were used by the persecutors to gain 
Maximus, who was very young; but God, who makes the 
tongues of children eloquent to praise his name, gave him 
strength to withstand all their efforts, and he boldly told them, 
that they should never be able to separate him from his holy 
abbot and brethren, with whom he had borne the labours of a pe- 
nitential life for the sake of everlasting glory. An old vessel was 
filled with dry sticks, and the seven martyrs were put on board 
and bound on the wood; and fire was put to it several times, 
but it went out immediately, and all endeavours to kindle it 
were in vain. The tyrant, in rage and confusion, gave orders 
that the martyrs’ brains should be dashed out with oars; which 
was done, and their bodies were cast into the sea, which, con- 
trary to what was usual on that coast, threw them all on the 
shore. The Catholics interred them honourably with solemn 
singing, in the monastery of Bigua, near the church of St. Ce- 
lerinus. They suffered in the year 483. See their authentic 
acts, published by Ruinart, at the end of his edition of Victor 
Vitensis’s History of the Vandalic Persecution. 


AUGUST XVIII. 


SAINT HELEN, EMPRESS. 


From Eusebius’s life of Constantine, Baronius and Alford’s Annals, Ja 
cutius, O. S. Ben. Syntagm. de Hist. Constantini M. Roma, 1755. 
Ledarchius, Diss. de Basillisis SS. Marcellini et Petri. Aringhi, Rom. 
subter. 1. 4, c. 9; Pinius, t. 3, Aug. p. 548. 


A. D. 328. 
Wr are assured by the unanimous tradition of our English his- 
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torians, that this holy empress was a native of our island.* 
William of Malmesbury, the principal historian of the ancient 
state of our country after Bede,(1) and before him, the Saxon 
author of the life of St. Helen, in 970, quoted by Usher, ex- 
pressly say that Constantine was a Briton by birth; but an 
authority which is certainly decisive, is that of the anonymous, 
elegant, and learned panegyrist, who, haranguing Maximian 
and Constantine upon the marriage of the latter to Fausta, said 
to Constantine: “‘He (Constantius) had freed the provinces of 
Britain from slavery; you ennobled them by your origin.f” 


(1) L. 1, de Reg. Ang. 


* Several modern French historians pretend she was an inn-holder 
(Stabularia) in Bithynia when Constantius married her. Their mistake 
is founded on Procopius and Julius Firmicus. This latter, who is an 
unknown Christian writer, who lived soon after the death of Constan- 
tius, in his book On the Error of profane Religions, says Constantine 
was born and received his first education under his mother at Tarsus, 
some others say at Naissus, near the Dardanelles; but this, as Camden 
shows, is spoken of Constantius. Procopius (1. 5, De edific. Justiniani) 
affirms that Constantine beautified and fortified Drepanum in Bithynia, 
and gave it the name of Helenopolis, because his mother was born there ; 
but that this circumstance is a mistake is clear from the acts of St. Lu- 
cian, by which we are informed that St. Helen had a particular regard 
for that city, and adorned it for the sake of that martyr. This then was 
the reason why it was called by her name. Sozomen informs us, that 
Constantine, to honour her, gave the name of Helenopolis also to a city 
in Palestine. Zosimus and Julian the Apostate call her Constantius’s 
concubine, but mean a wife of inferior rank to the daughter of Maxi- 
mian ; for it is certain she was married to him. The Jews and Pagans 
called her, out of contempt, Stabularia, as appears from St. Ambrose. 
Baronius thinks she was so called, because Constantius lodged at the 

_ house of her father in Britain. Camden imagines the only reason to 
have been, because she founded a church where the stable stood in whieh 
Christ was born; which the enemies of the Christian name turned into 
ridicule. St. Ambrose writes thus of her, (Or. de obitu Theodos.) 
‘* They say she was first a Stabularia, or one who entertained strangers, 
and so became known to Constantius, who afterwards arrived at the em- 
pire. A good Stabularia, who sought so diligently the crib of the Lord ; 
who chose to be reputed as dung, that she might gain Christ.” 

t ‘* Nobiles illic oriendo fecisti.” (Incerti Paneg. 5, c. 4, p. 208.) This 
passage cannot be understood with Livineius and Lipsius, of his being 
first created Cesar, but of his birth in Britain, as Pignarol observes with 
the general opinion of commentators on the ancient panegyrists ; and as 
the learned Mr. Drake demonstrates from other passages and allusions. 
(Antiquities of York, p. 46.) Eumenius, the favourite orator of Con- 
stantius and Constantine, speaks of his assumption to the imperial dig- 
nity, when, in his panegyric to Constantine, he says, (1. 9, p. 330,) ‘‘O 
fortunate Britain, now more happy than all other countries of the earth, 
in having first beheld Constantine Cesar! Justly hath nature enriched 
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Leland, the most diligent searcher of our antiquities, says,(1) 
Helen was the only daughter of king Coilus, who lived in con- 
stant amity with the Romans, and held of them his sovereignty. 
The Glastenbury historian says the same. Henry of Hunting- 
ton tells us, that this was the King Coél who first built walls 
round the city of Colchester, and beautified it so much, that it 
| derives from him its name. That town has for several ages 
boasted that it gave birth to this great empress ; and the inha- 
bitants, to testify their veneration for her memory, take for the 
arms of the town, in remembrance of the cross which she dis- 
covered, a knotty cross between four crowns, as Camden takes 
notice. Though Mr. Drake will have it that she was rather 
bern at York, as the English orators in the councils of Con- 
stance and Basil affirmed ; to which opinion he thinks the ano- 
nymous panegyrist of Constantine evidently favourable. Con- 
stantius, at that time only a private officer in the army, had the 
happiness to make her his first wife, and had by her Constan- 
tine his eldest son, who, as all agree, had his first education 
under her watchful eye. | 

To understand the sequel of this history, it is necessary to 
take a view of the state of the empire atthat time. The two 
brothers, Carinus in the West, and Numerianus in the East, the 
sons, colleagues, and successors of Carus, being become detes- 
table to all their subjects by their infamous vices, the supreme 
dignity was devolved upon Diocles, commonly called Dioclesian, 
on the 17th of September, 284, whence the epoch of his reign, 
or of the martyrs, as it is called, and which continued long in 
use, was dated. He was a Dalmatian of very low birth, had 
been made free by the senator Anullinus, and was ‘at the head 
of an army in the East, when Numerianus was slain by a con- 
spiracy. To oppose Carinus in the West, he declared Maxi- 
mian (who took the surname of Herculeus) Cesar, on the 20th 


(1) L. de Script. Britan. p. 24. 


thee with all the blessings of the heavenly climate and of the soil; in 
which neither are the heats of summer, nor the cold of winter painful to 
bear; in which so abundant is the produce of corn, that it suffices for all 
the uses both of food and drink; the forests are free from furious wild 
beasts, and the earth from poisonous serpents; the ground, on the con- 
trary, is filled with a numberless multitude of tame cattle abounding in 
milk, and sheep loaded with rich fleeces, &c, 


& 
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of November, in the same year, 284, and after the death of 
Carinus, who was cut off by his own men in Upper Mysia, 
near the Danube, he saluted him emperor, and his colleague, on 
the Ist of April, 286. Maximian was a native of Sirmium, of 
the meanest parentage, savage in his manners, countenance, 
and temper, but a bold and experienced officer. He brutally 
indulged all his passions, was faithless, and so great a debauchee 
that he frequently offered violence to ladies of the first quality, 
and so covetous that he put many senators to death to seize 
their estates, and plundered all the West which he governed. 
Dioclesian was a soldier and a politician, but oppressed the 
provinces with most exorbitant taxes, maintained four times 
more soldiers than any of his predecessors had done before him, 
and was passionately fond of building; and when he had 
finished a palace at an expense which ruined a whole province, 
he would find some fault with it, and pull it down to raise it 
after a different manner; nor was the second building secured 
from a new caprice, upon which it was sometimes again levelled 
with the ground. So madly expensive was he, that he took it 
into his head to make Nicomedia, where he usually resided, 
equal to Rome, and made it desolate of inhabitants to fill it 
with magnificent palaces, hippodromes, arsenals, and what not. 
He was no less foolishly vain in his dress, equipage, and furni- 
ture. Yet he was so insatiably covetous, that he would always 
keep his exchequer full from the spoils of families and all the 
provinces.(1) In this the two emperors were not unlike, and 
they reigned together twenty years. The better to secure them- 
selves, and carry on their wars, they associated to themselves, 
in 293, two other emperors of an inferior rank, under the name 
of Caesars. Dioclesian chose Galerius Maximian, surnamed 
Armentarius, a native of Dacia, one of the most furious and 
profligate of men; him he compelled to divorce his wife, and 
marry his daughter, Valeria. Maximian Herculeus pitched upon 
Constantius Chlorus, a prince never charged with any vice, a 
good soldier, and nobly born, being descended from the em- 
peror Claudius IL and from Vespasian, from whom his family 
bore the prenomen Flavius. Herculeus reserved to himself the 
rich provinces of Italy, Spain, and Africa; Constantius had 


(1) Lactant. de Mort. Persec. c. 7, 8. 
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the countries on this side the Alps, namely Gaul and Britain ; 
Galerius had Illyricum and the places adjacent to the Euxine 
sea, and Dioclesian the East. Constantius, by the articles of 
this association, was obliged to divorce Helen, and to marry 
Theodora, the daughter-in-law of Maximian. The Christians 
enjoyed a kind of peace, except that in the West some martyrs 
suffered, chiefly in the army, or by the natural cruelty of Maxi- 
mian, who delighted in blood; but in the beginning of the year 
302, Galerius at Nicomedia prevailed upon Dioclesian to form 
a project. utterly to extirpate the Christian name.* 


* The bloody edicts were sent from the East to Maximian, and Con- 
stantius in the West. The former willingly obeyed them; but Constan- 
tius put no man to death himself on that account, though some suffered 
in Britain by the obsequiousness of governors, till he put a check to their 
fury. He indeed suffered the churches to be pulled down. He had many 
Christians among his officers, and in his household. Having received 
the edicts of Dioclesian, he told them, that he gave them their choice 
either to sacrifice, or to lose their posts and his favour. Many preferred 
their temporal interest to their religion, and offered sacrifice. These 
apostates Constantius from that moment despised, and discharged from 
his service, saying, that persons so self-interested and treacherous to their 
God would never be faithful to him. On the contrary, those who con- 
tinued steadfast in their faith, he kept near his person, declaring them 
worthy to be intrusted with the care of his person and empire. (Eus. 
Vit. Constant. 1. 1, c. 16.) Dioclesian complained to him by his ambas- 
sadors, that he neglected to amass a public treasure to serve in time of 
need. Constantius promised the ambassadors, if they allowed him a 
little time, to show them a great treasure. He immediately made known 
his present necessity to his friends and the people, and desired to borrow 
what they could lend him for a few days. Immediately his apartments 
began to be filled with gold, silver, and jewels to an immense value. He 
then introduced the ambassadors, and seeing them astonished at what 
they saw, told them, that they might bear him witness that the love and 
riches of the people are a prince’s best treasure. He was remarkably in- 
dulgent to the poor Christians. He had by Theodora two sons, Con- 
stantius Dalmatius and Annibalius, and two daughters, Constantia and 
Eutropia. Constantine, his eldest son, he was obliged to send to the 
court of Dioclesian, where he was kept as a hostage for his father’s fide- 
lity. Thus was that prince, like another Moses, brought up amidst the 
enemies of truth, whom he was one day to extirpate. 

Dioclesian was sick all the year 304, and spent the summer at Ra- 
venna; then went to Nicomedia before winter, where Galerius came to 
him, making proposals, that he and his colleague should resign the pur- 
ple, which he claimed as his due, complaining that he had sustained the 
weight of the wars against the Persians, and on the banks of the Danube 
eighteen years. Dioclesian, with many tears, pressed to retain the pur- 
ple, though he readily consented to give him the title of Augustus; but 
Galerius insisted upon his abdication, and that he should appoint two 
new Casarfs, Severus and Daia or Daza. ‘This latter was Galerius’s ne- 
phew, his sister’s son, little better than a barbarian, to whom his uncle 
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Constantine, from his first accession to the throne, by his 
edicts, forbade the Christians to be molested on account of their 
religion. Fluctuating what deity to invoke before his battle 


had given the name of Maximian, though he is oftener called Maximin. 
Severus was a dancer and a drunkard, who turned day into night. Thus 
Maxentius, the son of Maximian Herculeus, and Constantine were ex- 
cluded. This latter was a prince of untainted morals, and well formed 
in mind and body; he had a genius for war, and was much beloved by 
the soldiers, and desired for emperor by the people. Dioclesian pleaded 
that he should be pitched upon, but Galerius dreaded his reputation and 
virtue, and feared to have such a colleague. Dioclesian said of the new 
Cesars, sighing, ‘‘ These are not fit persons to support the state; but 
being compelled to acquiesce, on the Ist of May, in 305, on an eminence 
three miles from Nicomedia, in the presence of his officers, soldiers, and 
a crowd of people, he put off the purple, and said, weeping, that he was 
infirm, and required rest. He then declared Galerius and Constantius 
emperors, and Severus and Maximian Cesars. The former was sent into 
the West to Maximian Herculeus, who had agreed to make the like re- 
signation. Dioclesian then retired to Dioclea, in Dalmatia, his own 
country. 

Constantius had by the partition, Gaul, Britain, Spain, and Africa; 
but Galerius withheld the two latter, and expecting he would die soon, 
had in his eye Licinius, an officer with whom he had contracted an inti- 
macy from his first coming to the army; and him he intended to asso- 
ciate to the empire. Constantine he kept with him under a strict eye, 
and not daring to cut him off yet, for fear of a civil war, he exposed him 
to combats with wild beasts, and to other dangerous enterprises.. ‘The 
young prince, after many refusals, at length extorted his leave for setting 
out the next day to go to see his father in Britain, who had so often 
written to Galerius on that subject, that he could no longer resist with- 
out arupture. Galerius intended still to stop his journey the next day, 
or to have him intercepted by Severus in Italy; and was enraged to hear 
that he was gone the night before, and had taken up the horses at all the 
stages, that he might not be pursued. Constantine made incredible 
haste, and found his father lying on his death-bed at York. Constantius 
recommended him to his soldiers, and appointed him his successor in the 
empire, and soon after died, on the 25th of July, in 306, having reigned 
thirteen yeara as Cesar, and near fifteen months as emperor. Eusebius 
tells us, that before his death he professed the belief of one only God. 
Constantine was saluted emperor by the army; nor durst Galerius him- 
self refuse to receive his image when it was sent to him, crowned with 
laurel, according to custom; but only acknowledged him Czsar. The 
same year Maxentius, the son of the late Emperor Maximian Herculeus, 
assumed the title of Ceesar in Italy, and soon after, that of emperor. His 
father Herculeus also resumed the purple which he had quitted only by 
compulsion; Severus was discomfited by him, abandoned by his own 
men, and having surrendered himself to Herculeus at Ravenna, was put 
to death by the opening of his veins. Hereupon Galerius declared Lici- 
nius 1:3 colleague and emperor, and, marching into Italy, intended to 
cut off Maxentius; but was obliged to return, seeing his own troops in- 
clined to forsake him. Herculeus acknowledged Constantine emperor, 
but obliged him to divorce his first wife Minervina, and to marry his 
daughter Fausta, who proved a firebrand in his family. 

.Maximinus Cesar persecuted the Christians in the East with no less 
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with Mexentius, he was at length inspired to address himself to 
the tru. God, and encouraged by miraculous visions. From 
that time he published frequent edicts in favour of the Christian 


fury than Galerius, was extremely addicted to superstition and art magic; 
and, being vexed to see Licinius preferred to the title of Augustus before 
him, assumed it himself, and Galerius was obliged to ratify what he had 
done. In the West, Maximian Herculeus, conceiving a base jealousy 
against his own son, sought to depose him, but did not succeed; then 
coming into Gaul, he endeavoured several ways to surprise Constantine, 
his son-in-law, but being forsaken by his own soldiers in Belgium, fled to 
Arles, whither Constantine pursued him, and having taken him pri- 
soner, spared his life; but he made new attempts upon the life of Con- 
stantine, and stabbed a eunuch, thinking to kill him. Whereupon Con. 
stantine caused him to be strangled in 808. The persecutor, Galerius, 
consumed by worms and putrefaction, acknowledged the hand of God, 
and published an edict at Sardis in favour of the Christians, in 3]1; and 
died miserably in exquisite torment. Then were the prisons opened, and 
the confessors released, and, among others, Donatus, to whom Lactan.. 
tius dedicated his book, On the Death of the Persecutors. . 

Maximinus carried on the persecution in Syria and Egypt, where he 
commanded; and after the death of Galerius, over all Asia. Licinius 
obtained for his share only Illyricum, Greece, and Thrace, and forebore 
all persecution, as did also Maxentius in Italy, though, in other respects, 
no less impious, tyrannical, and debauched in his manners than Maximin 
aia. Hedeclared war against Constantine, under pretence of revenging 
the death of his father. Constantine marched against him, and en- 
camped over against the bridge Milvius, now called Ponte Mole, two 
miles from Rome. His army was inferior in number; but Constantine 
earnestly implored the protection of the one supreme God. After his 
prayer, a little after noon, as he was traversing the country with part of 
iis forces, he saw in the sky a cross of light, with this inscription, ‘‘ In 
this shalt thou conquer.” ‘The night following he was favoured with a 
vision, in which Christ ordered him to make a representation of that 
cross which he had seen, and use it for an ensign in battle. The emperor 
did so; and this was the famous banner called the Labarum. Maxentius 
was defeated, and by the breaking of a bridge of boats which he had 
caused to be thrown over the Tiber, was drowned in his flight. The 
senate caused a triumphal arch to be built in honour of Constantine, 
which is still to be seen at Rome. A statue was also erected to him in 
one of the public places of the city, where he appeared holding a long 
cross in his hand instead of a lance; and he caused this inscription to be 
made on the pedestal,_‘* By this salutary sign, the true mark of cou- 
rage, I have delivered your city from the yoke of tyranny, and restored 
the senate and people of Rome to their ancient glory.” (Kus. in Vit. 
Constant. Codinus, Gillius, Du Cange, et Ball. ; 

Constantine went to Milan the January following, in 313, and was 
there met by Licinius, to whom he gave his sister Constantia in marriage. 
Maximin in the East, who had made an alliance with Maxentius, was 
jealous of the success of Constantine, and invaded Thrace, but was van- 
guished by Licinius near Byzantium. He fled into Asia, and being pur- 
sucd, retired into the straits of Mount Taurus, where he drank poiscn, 
but survived the dose four days, and expired in excessive pain, rage, and 
despair, in 313. Thus died the most cruel of all the persecutors. Lici- 
Nius extirpated his whole family, and caused Valeria, the widow of Ga: 
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faith, built stately churches, munificently adorned altars, and 
delighted much in the conversation of bishops, whom he often 
admitted to his table, notwithstanding the meanness of their 
outward appearance. Baronius says, that the same year in 
which he vanquished Maxentius, he gave to the bishop of Rome 
the imperial Lateran palace. In the following year, 313, Pope 
Melchiades held in it a synod, in the apartment of Fausta, the 
wife of Constantine ; and accordingly we find the popes in pos- 
session of it in the fourth century. We may judge of this empe- 
ror’s liberality to the bishops for the use of the church and 
poor, from his letter to Cecilian, bishop of Carthage, in which 
he sent him an order to receive from his chief treasurer of 
Africa three thousand purses,* which amounted to above 
twenty thousand pounds sterling; adding, that if he found any 
thing more wanting, he should without difficulty demand it of 
his treasurer, who had from him an order to give him without 
delay whatever sum he should require. He distributed alms 
abundantly among the poor of all kinds, even among the Pagans, 
Those who were fallen from a better condition he assisted after 
a more generous manner, giving land to some, and places to 
others; he was particularly careful of orphans and widows; 
and gave portions to virgins. 

It appears from Eusebius, that St. Helen was not converted 
to the faith with her son, till after his miraculous victory; but 
so perfect was her conversion, that she embraced all the heroic 
practices of Christian perfection, especially the virtues of piety 
and almsdeeds, in which she doubtless was a great spur to the 
emperor. Her dutiful son always honoured and respected 
her, forgetting in her regard that he was emperor of the world, 
unless to employ his power in serving her. He caused her to 
ve proclaimed Augusta or empress in his armies, and through 


lerius, and daughter of Dioclesian, to be beheaded with her mother 
Octavia, at Thessalonica, and their bodies to be thrown into the sea. 
Dioclesian had abdicated the empire in the seventy-first year of his age, 
and from that time languished rather than lived in continual aiarms and 
anguish of mind during seven years; and hearing that Constantine had 
thrown down his statues at Rome, together with those of Maximian and 
Maxentius, died in rage and despair, in December, 312. 

* A Roman Follis or purse of money, then consisted of two hundred 
and fifty silver denarii. See Du Cange, Dissert. de Inferioris evi Nu. 
mismat. n. 90, 9) ; and F. Sirmond, not. in Serm. 40, Ist of August. 
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all the provinces of his empire ; and medals to be struck in her 
honour, in which she is called Flavia Julia Helena. She was 
advanced in years before she knew Christ ; but her fervour and 
zeal were such as to make her retrieve the time lost in igno- 
rance; and God prolonged her life yet many years to edify, by 
her example, the church which her son laboured to exalt by his 
authority. Rufinus calls her faith and holy zeal incomparable ; 
and she kindled the same fire in the hearts of the Romans, as 
St. Gregory the Great assures us.(1) Forgetting her dignity, 
she assisted in the churches amidst the people in modest and 
plain attire; and to attend at the divine office was her greatest 
delight. ‘Though mistress of the treasures of the empire, she 
only made use of them in liberalities and alms; she distributed 
her charities with profusion wherever she came, and was the com- 
mon mother of the indigent and distressed. She built churches, 
and enriched them with precious vessels and ornaments. 
Licinius in the East became jealous of Constantine’s prospe- | 
rity, and attacked him by various hostilities. The Christian 
emperor defeated him in battle near Cibalis in Pannonia, in 
314, and generously granted him peace. His restless ambition 
could not lie long dormant ; he repeated new injuries, and out 
of aversion to Constantine, began to persecute the Christians 
in 316, whom he had till then protected; and he put to death 
many bishops, the Forty Martyrs, and others. He also insti- 
gated the Sarmatians to invade the Roman territories; and 
made himself odious by his covetousness, licentiousness, and 
cruelty to his own subjects. Constantine, at length, finding all 
other means ineffectual declared war; and vast preparations 
were made on both sides. The armies of Licinius were more 
numerous, and he threatened that if his gods gave him victory, 
as his soothsayers and magicians pretended unanimously to fore- 
tell him, he would exterminate their enemies. Constantine pre- 
~ pared himself before the days of each battle by prayer, fasting, 
and retirement ; and caused the ensign called the imperial La- 
barum, in which was the effigy of the cross, to be carried be- 
fore his army. In battle, victory every where followed this 
chief standard so visibly, that Licinius, making a second stand 
near Chalcedon, ordered his soldiers to make no attacks on the 
| (1) L. 9, ep. 9 | 
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side where the great standard of the cross was, nor to look to- 
wards it, confessing that it was fatal to him.(1) He was first 
vanquished near Adrianople, where he left almost thirty-four 
thousand dead upon the spot, in July, 324; and ina second 
battle near Chalcedon, in which, out of one bundred and thirty 
thousand men, scarcely three thousand escaped. Licinius fell 
into the hands of the conqueror, who spared his life, and sent 
him to Thessalonica, where, upon information that he was at- 
tempting to raise new disturbances, he ordered him to be stran- 
gled the year following. 

Constantine being, by this victory, become master of the 
East, concurred in assembling the council of Nice, in 325; and, 
in 326, wrote to Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem, concerning the 
building of a most magnificent church upon Mount Calvary. 
St. Helen, though then four score years of age, took the charge 
on herself to:see this pious work executed, desiring at the same 
time, to discover the sacred cross on which our Redeemer died. 
Eusebius, in his life af Constantine,(2) mentions no other mo- 
tive of her journey but her desire of adorning the churches and 
oratories in the holy places, and of relieving the poor in those 
parts, doubtless out of devotion to the mysteries of our divine 
Redeemer’s sufferings; but Rufin(3) attributes it to visions; 
Socrates(4) to admonitions in her sleep; Theophanes to divine 
warnings ;(5) St. Paulinus(6) to her piety; saying that she un- 
dertook this journey to find the cross amongst other motives of 
devotion. And Constantine, in his letter to Macarius the 
bishop of Jerusalem, commissioned him to make search for it 
on Mount Golgotha of Calvary.(7) The heap of earth which 
had been thrown by the Pagans on the spot was removed, and 
the statue of Venus cast down, as St. Paulinus and St. Am- 
. brose relate. 

Another perplexing difficulty occurred in distinguishing the 
eross of Christ amongst the three that were found ; for the nails 
found with it were no sufficient proof. The title which lay 
near it, and doubtless the marks of the nails which had fixed it, 
furnished an indication, as St. Chysostom(8) and St. Am- 


(1) Eus. Vit. Constan. 1. 2, c. 16. (2) L. 3, c. 42. 
(3) L. 10, ec. 7, (4) L. I, ec. 17, 
(5) Chronogr. p. 18. (6) Ep. 'g 4, n. 43. 


(7) Theoph, ib (8) Hom. 85, al &4, in Joan. 2a. Ben t. 8, p. 505. 
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brose(1) mention. Yet some doubt remained, to remove which, 
the most wise and divine Bishop Macarius, as he is ealled by 
Theodoret, who was one of the prelates who had condemned the 
impiety of Arius at Nice the year before, suggested that a mira- 
culous proof should be asked of God. The pious empress there- 
fore went, attended by the bishop and others, to the house of a 
lady of quality who lay very sick in the city. The empress having 
made a prayer aloud, recorded by Rufin,(2) the bishop applied 
the crosses, and the sick person was restored instantly at the 
touch of the true cross, as all these historians relate. Sozomen, 
St. Paulinus, and Sulpicius Severus(3) add, that a person dead 
was by the like touch raised to life; but this deserves little no- 
tice, being only related upon report, as Sozomen expresses it. 
St. Helen, when she had discovered the holy cross, ‘“ adored 
not the wood, but the King, Him who hung on the wood. She 
burned with an earnest desire of touching the remedy of im- 
mortality.” These are the words of St. Ambrose. Part of the 
cross she recommended to the care of the Bishop Macarius, and 
covered it with a rich silver case, of which the Bishop of Je- 
rusalem was the guardian, and which he every year exposed to 
the adoration of the people, says St. Paulinus; and oftener ac- 
cording to the devotion of pilgrims.* She built a most sump- 
tuous church on the spot to receive this precious relic. The 
other part of the cross she sent to her son the emperor at Con- 
stantinople, where it was covered and exposed to the veneration 
of the people with the greatest solemnity. Of the nails, one she 
put in a bridle, another in a diadem for her son, says St. Am- 
brose. A third she threw into the Adriatic gulf in a storm ; 
on which account the sailors entered on that sea as sanctified, 
with fastings, prayer, and singing hymns to this day, says St. 
Gregory of Tours.(4) Eusebius, intent on the actions of the 
son Constantine in his life, speaks not directly of the discovery 
of the cross, yet mentions it indirectly in the letter of Constan- 
tine to Macarius about building the church,(5) and describes 
- (1) Or. de Obitu Theodosii. (2) Hist. 1. 10, c. 8. 


(3) Hist. Sacre, J. 2. (4) De Glor, Mart. 1. 1, ¢. 6. 
(5) L. 3, c. 30, De Vita Const. 


* Adorandam populo princeps ipse venerantium promit. ‘Paulin. ep. 
cit. 
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the two magnificent churches which the empress built, one on 
Mount Calvary, the other on Mount Olivet.(1) The same 
historian says:(2) ‘“ In the sight of all she continually resorted 
to the church, adorned the sacred buildings with the richest 
ornaments and embellishments, not passing by the chapels of 
the meanest towns, appearing amidst the women at prayer in a 
most humble garment.” Suidas adds: ‘ She was affable, kind, 
and charitable to all ranks, but especially to religious persons.” 
To these, says Rufin,(3) she showed such respect as to serve 
them at table as if she had been a servant, set the dishes before 
them, pour them out drink, hold them water to wash their 
hands ; ‘‘ though empress of the world and mistress of the em- 
pire, she looked upon herself as servant of the hand-maids of 
Christ.” She built a convent for holy virgins at Jerusalem, 
mentioned by Suidas. Eusebius adds, that whilst she travelled 
over all the East with royal pomp and magnificence, she heaped 
all kind of favours both on cities and private persons, particu- 
larly on soldiers, the poor, the naked, and those who were con- 
demned to the mines ; distributing money, garments, &c.; freeing 
many from oppression, chains, banishment, &c.(4) She beautified 
and adorned the city of Drepanum, in Bithynia, in honour of St. 
Lucian, martyr, so that Constantine caused that city to be called 
from her Helenopolis. At last, this pious princess returned to 
Rome,* and perceiving her last hour to approach, gave her son 
excellent instructions how to govern his empire according to the 
holy law of God. Then bidding him and her grandchildren a 
moving farewell, she expired in their presence in the month of 
August, 328, or, according to some, in 326, which year was the 
twentieth of her son’s reign, who on that occasion gave magni- 
ficent feasts at Rome during three months. Constantine or- 
dered her to be interred with the utmost pomp with a stately 
mausoleum, and a porphyry urn, the largest and richest in the 
_ world, which is now shown in a gallery belonging to the cloister 
of the Lateran basilic.t He erected a statue to her memory, 

(1) C. 43. (2) C. 45. (3). L. 10, c. 7. 
(4) Eus. Vit. Constan. c. 44; Sozom. 1. 2, c. 2, &e. 


Pe eS I OS SSD A RE ET I 
* She seems not to have died in Rome itself, because Eusebius says, 
that after her death her son caused her body to be conveyed to the city 
with royal magnificence. 
t This urn was made so large in order to contain not the ashes but the 
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together with his own, and a large cross, in the middle of a 
great square in Constantinople; he also erected her statue at 
Daphne, near Antioch. Her name occurs in the Roman Mar- 
tyrology on the 18th of August, the day of her death. 

Notker, abbot of Hautvilliers, in the diocess of Rheims, in 
1095, wrote a history of the translation of the relics of St. 
Ifelen from Rome to that abbey, which was performed with 
pomp in 849. The author gives an authentic account of several 
miracles wrought through the intercession of this saint. He 
testifies that he had been eyewitness to many of them, and had 
learned the rest from the very persons on whom they had been 
performed. Part of this work, which is well written, was pub- 
lished by the Messieurs of Ste-Marthe,(1) and by Mabillon,(2) 
and almost the whole is inserted by the Bollandists,(3) in their 
great work. The entire manuscript is preserved at Hautvil- 
liers, with an appendix written by the same author, containing 
an account of two other miracles performed by the relics of this 
saint.(4) 

This holy empress, and the great prince her son, paid all 
possible honour to bishops and pastors of the church. He who 
truly loves and honours God and religion, has a great esteem 
for whatever belongs to it; consequently respects its ministers. 

(1) Gall. Christ. t. 4, p. 1. 
(2) Act. SS. Ord. S. Bened. t. 6, pp. 154, 156. 


(3) Bolland. ad 18 Aug. pp. 607, 611. 
(4) Hist. Littér. de la France. 


whole body of this empress. It was discovered in 1672, in the time of 
Pope Urban VIII. The carvings on the urn of a lion and many other 
figures, without any heathenish emblems, are in a middle taste of archi- 
tecture, such as that of the first figures on the triumphal arch of her 
son Constantine. This vast mausoleum was situated near the road to 
Palestrina ; the ruins are now called Torre Pignattara, on the Via Lavi- 
cana, about three miles from Rome. See Keysler’s Travels, t. 2; and 
Venuti, the celebrated antiquary to the Popes Benedict XIV. and Cle- 
ment XIII. in his Accurata Descrizione Topografica delle Antichita di 
Roma, in 4to. Rome, 1763, t. 1, p. 125, part. 1, c. 7. The ruins also of 
the private baths built with great magnificence in Rome for her use by 
her son, still bear the name of Therme S. Helene, in Italian Terme di 
S. Elena. See a fine stamp with the description in the same author, t. 
1, p. 131, with a fragment of an inscription still remaining there in the 
Villa Conti, as follows: ‘‘D. N. Helena. ven. Aug. Mat. Avia. Beatis..— 
Therma,” &. The ashes of St. Helen are now kept in a rich shrine of 
porphyry under the high altar of the church of Ara Celi. See Keysler’s 
ravels, t. 3 
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The first zealous Christian princes were thoroughly sensible that 
it is impossible to inspire the people with a just value and awful 
reverence for religion itself, and its immediate object, without 
a reasonable respect for its sacred ministers. Upon this prin- 
ciple were immunities granted to the church. Even Numa, and 
other heathen legislators, observe this maxim, to impress upon 
men’s minds religious sentiments, though towards a false wor- 
ship. Scandals in pastors, when notorious, are most execrable 
sacrileges ; and circumspection is necessary, that we be not 
drawn aside or imposed upon by any, because, like Alcimus, 
they are of the seed of Aaron; but a propensity to censure 
rashly, and detract from those persons who are invested with 2 
sacred character, is inconsistent with a religious mind, and 
leads to a revolt. ‘True pastors indeed, in the spirit of the 
apostles, far from ever resenting, or so much as thinking of any 
slights that may be put upon their persons, or desiring, much 
less seeking, any kind of respect, rejoice and please themselves 
rather in contempt, which in their hearts they sincerely acknow- 
ledge to be only their due. Humility is the ornament and the en- 
sign of the sacred order which they hold in the Church pf Christ. 


ST. AGAPETOS, M. 
He suffered in his youth a cruel martyrdom at Preneste, now 
called Palestrina, twenty-four miles from Rome, under Aure- 
lian, about the year 275. His name is famous in the sacra- 
mentaries of St. Gelasius, and St. Gregory the Great, and in 
the ancient calendars of the church of Rome. Two churches 
in Palestrina, and others in other places are dedicated to God 
under his name. | 
ST. CLARE OF MONTE FALCO, V 

SHE was born at Monte Falco, near Spoletto, in Italy, about 
the year 1275. She was from her childhood an admirable model 
of devotion and penance. Having embraced the rule of St. 
Austin, she was chosen abbess yet very young ; in which charge 
her charity, her example, and her words, inspired all who had 
the happiness to enjoy her conversation with an ardent desire 
of the most sublime perfection. Her profound recollection was 
the effect of the constant union of her soul with God. If she 
spoke any word which seemed superfluous, she condemned her- 
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self to the task of reciting one hundred Our Fathers. The 
passion of Christ was the favourite object of hér devotion. She 
died on the 18th of August, 1308; the process for her canoni- 
zation was ordered by Pope John XXII; but interrupted by 
his death. Urban VIII. published the bull of her beatification 
and she is named in the Roman Martyrology. See Nevius, in 
his Eremus Augustiniana, p. 368. Cuper the Bollandist, p. 664. 
Bzovius, de Signis Ecclesia, 1. 5, c. 49. Bened. XIV. de Ca- 
nonis. Sanct. t. 4. App. § 48, p. 354. 


AUGUST XIX 


SAINTS TIMOTHY, AGAPIUS, AND THECLA, 
MARTYRS. 
From Eus. de Mart. Palest. c. 3, and their genuine acts in Assemani, 
t. 2, p. 184. 
A. D. 304. 


Wurst Dioclesian yet held the reins of the government in 
his own hands, Urban, the president of Palestine, signalized his 
rage and cruelty against the Christians. In the second year of 
the general persecution, by his order, St. Timothy, for having 
boldly confessed his faith, was inhumanly scourged, his sides 
were torn with iron combs on the rack, and he was at length 
burnt to death at a slow fire at Gaza, on the Ist of May, 304, 
giving by his patience, a certain proof that his charity was 
perfect. SS. Agapius and Thecla, after suffering many tor- 
ments, were condemned by the same judge to be led to Caesarea, 
and there exposed to wild beasts. ‘Thecla was despatched by 
the beasts in the amphitheatre; but Agapius escaped both from 
their fury and from the swords of the confectors on that day. 
He was therefore detained two years longer in prison, till Max- 
imin Daia Cesar gave orders that this confessor should be one 
of the victims to grace the festival, unless he would abjure the 
Christian faith. His sufferings had no way abated his con- 
stancy, and the delay of his crown had increased the ardour of 
his desires speedily to join his-companions in glory. In the 
amphitheatre he was torn by a bear, but not killed either by 


the beasts or confectors; and wounded as he was, on the fol- 
VOL. VIIL P 
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lowing day he was thrown into the sea. Both Latins and Greeks 
celebrate the memory of these martyrs on the 19th of August. | 

A glorious company of happy friends waits for us in God’s 
heavenly kingdom! Innumerable legions of angels, and ali 
the saints who have lived on earth before us from the beginning 
ot the world; so many holy kings, doctors, hermits, martyrs, 
virgins, and confessors. and several friends with whom we here 
conversed. They are already arrived at the safe harbour of 
eternal bliss. With what pleasure do we, with Agapius, raise 
our thoughts and eyes towards them, contemplating the joys and 
glory of which they are now possessed, and comparing with it 
our present state of conflicts, dangers, and sufferings! They 
look down from their seats of glory on us, and behold eur com- 
bats with affection and solicitude for us. We are ealled to 
follow them, and do not we redouble our desires to join them ? 
do not we earnestly prepare ourselves by compunction, penance, 
divine love, and the practice of all good works, to be worthy 
of their fellowship? do not we exult at the thought that we are 
very shortly, by the divine mercy, to be united to that blessed 
company, and made partners of their joy, triumph, and glory ? 
do not we sigh for that hour, and, in the mean time, despise 
from our hearts all foolish promises or threats of the world, and 
bear with joy all labours or pains, that we may with the saints 
enjoy Christ? “Oh! if the glorious day of eternity had already 
shone upon us, whither would it even now have carried us? in 
what joys should we have been this instant overwhelmed >” says 
the devout Thomas & Kempis, 4 


ST. LEWIS, BISHOP OF TOULOUSE, C. 


Tals saint was little nephew to St. Lewis, king of France, and 
nephew by his mother to St. Elizabeth of Hungary. He was 
born at Brignoles, in Provence, in 1274, and was second son 
to Charles II., surnamed the ame, king of Naples and Sicily, 
and to Mary, daughter of Stephen V., king of Hungary. He 
was a saint from the cradle, and from his childhood made it hie 
earnest study to do nothing which was not directed to the dj- 
vine service, and with a view only to eternity. Even his re- 
creations he referred to this ‘end, and chose only such as were 
serious, and seemed barely necessary for the exercise of the 
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body, and preserving the vigour of the mind. His walks 
usuaily led him to some church, or religious house. It was his 
chief delight to hear the servants of God discourse of mortifi- 
cation, or the most perfect practices of piety. His modesty and 
recollection in the church inspired with devotion all who saw 
him. His mother assured the author of his life, that when he 
was only seven years old she found him often lying in the night 
on am: which was spread on the floor near his bed, which he 
did ouv of an early spirit of penance. He inured himself to 
the practice of self-denial, sobriety, and mortification from his 
tender years. His mother herself taught him this lesson, judg- 
ing it no severity for him t. practise that for the sake of virtue 
which the Lacedemonians, and other warlike nations, obliged 
their children to do for the sake of corporal: strength, and that 
they might be trained up to a martial life. The government 
and restraint of the senses, and of all the affections of the soul, 
especially against gluttony, lust, and other importunate pas- 
sions, according to the prescript of reason, is called the virtue 
of temperance ; and is that cardinal rirtue which chiefly ena- 
bles us and prepares us for all moral good ; it is the sure basis 
upon which the whole building of a good life is erected, and 
was called by the ancient Greek philosophers the storehouse of 
all virtues. Under this are comprised chastity, sobriety, meek- 
ness, poverty of spirit, contempt of the world, humility, mo- 
desty, or the government,of a man’s exterior, especially of the 
tongue; compunction, cleanness of heart, peace of mind, the 
mastery of the senses and passions, and the triumph over our 
«wn most dangerous and domestic enemies ; all which make up 
the noble train of her attendants. These are the delightful 
" streams which flow from her fountain; the beautiful flowers 
which grow in her garden, and are culthvated by her care. It 
is not therefore to be wondered at that all these virtues took 
early root in the soul of a young prince who laid their founda- 
tion so deep. God, by an unforeseen affliction, furnished him 
with a powerful means of spiritual improvement, and Lewis was 
inspired by his mercy with docility to the grace. 

In 1284, two years after the general revolt ®f the two Sici- 
lies, our saints father, Charles II., then prince of: Salerno, 
was taken pfisoner in a sea-fight by the king of Arragon. - His 
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father Charles died within a few months, and he was saluted 
by his friends, king of Sicily, but he remained four years pri~ 
soner, and was only released on hard conditions; being more- 
over obliged to send into Arragon, for hostages, fifty gentle- 
men, and three of his sons, one of whom was our saint, who 
was then fourteen years old; and remained seven years at Bar- 
celona in rigorous captivity, where the inhuman usage he met 
with afforded him occasions for the exercise of patience and al} 
other virtues. He was always cheerful, and encouraged his 
companions under their sufferings, often saying to them: “ Ad- 
versity is most advantageous to those who make profession of 
serving God. We learn by it patience, humility, and resigna- 
tion to the divine will, and are at no other time better disposed 
for the exercise of all virtue., Prosperity blinds the soul, makes 
it giddy and drunk, so as to make her forget both God and her- 
self; it emboldens and strengthens exceedingly all the passions, 
and flatters pride, and the inordinate love of ourselves.” Not 
content with what he suffered -from the severity of his condi- 
tion, he practised extraordinary voluntary austerities, fasted ri- 
gorously several days every week, rejected the least vain or 
dangerous amusements, and would never see or speak to any 
woman but in public company, fearing the most remote danger 
of any snare that could be laid to his purity. He knew that 
this holy and amiable virtue is only to be kept untainted by a 
life of assiduous devout prayer, freqyent pious meditation on 
the precepts of religion, the strictest rules of temperance, and 
the diligent shunning of all dangers: for, the least occasion, or 
the smallest spark of temptation, when not watched against, 
may sometimes suffice to put the contrary passion into a flame. 
He every day recited the church office, the office of our Lady, 
that of the passion of Christ, and several other devotions: 
went every day to confession before he heard mass, that he 
might assist at that tremendous sacrifice with greater purity of 
soul; and, as the whole city of Barcelona was his prison, he 
often waited.on the sick in the hospitals. He obtained leave 
_ that two Franciscan friars, who were appointed to attend him, 
might live with him in his own apartments; he rose to pray 
with them in the night,.and under them he applied himself di- 
ligently to the studies of philosophy and theology. Ina dan- 


U 
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gerous fit of illness he made a vow to embrace that austere or- 
der, if he recovered his health and his liberty. In his release- 
ment, he seemed to have no other joy: than in the power of ful- 
filling this engagement. 
_ _He was set at liberty in 1294, by a treaty concluded between 
the king of Naples, his father, and James II., king of Arra- 
gon; one condition of which was the marriage of his sister 
Blanche with the king of Arragon. Both courts. had, at the 
same time, extremely at heart the project of a double marriage, 
and that the princess of Majorca, sister to King James of Ar- 
ragon, should be married to Lewis, on whom his father pro- 
mised to settle the kingdom of Naples, (which he had in part 
recovered,) his eldest brother, Charles Martel, prince of Sa- 
lerno, having been already crowned king of Hungary, in the 
Tight of his mother Mary, sister to the late King Ladislas IV., 
but the saint’s resolution of dedicating himself to God was in- 
flexible, and he resigned his right to the crown of Naples, 
which he begged his father to confer on his next brother, Ro- 
bert, which was done accordingly. Thus it was his ambition 
to follow Jesus Christ, poor and humble, rather than to be 
raised to honour in the world, which has no other recompenses 
to bestow on those who serve it but temporal goods. “Jesus 
Christ,” said he, “is my kingdom. If I possess him alone, I 
shall have all things: if I have not him, I lose all.” The op- 
position of his family obliged the superiors of the Friar Minors 
to refuse for some time to admit him into their body; where- 
fore he took holy orders at Naples. The pious Pope St. Celes- 
tine had nominated him archbishop of Lyons in 1294; but, as 
he had not then taken the tonsure, he found means to defeat 
that project. Boniface VIII. gave him a dispensation to re- 
ceive priestly orders in the twenty-third year of his age; and 
afterwards sent him a like dispensation for the episcopal cha- 
racter, together with his nomination to the archbishopric of 
Toulouse, and a severe injunction in virtue of holy obedience 
to accept the same. However, he took a journey first to Rome, 
and to fulfil his vow, made his religious profession among the 
Friar Minors, in their great convent of Ara Celi, on Christ- 
mas Eve, 1296, and received the episcopal consecration in the 
beginning of the February following. 
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He travelled to his bishopric as a poor religious, but was re- 
ceived at Toulouse with the veneration due to a saint, and the 
magnificence that became a prince. His modesty, mildness, 
and devotion, inspired a love of piety into all who beheld him 
It was his first care to provide for the relief of the indigent, 
and his first visits were made to the hospitals and poor. Hav- 
ing taken an account of his revenues, he reserved to his own 
use a very small part, allotting the rest entirely to the poor; of 
whom he entertained twenty-five every day at his own table, 
serving them himself, and sometimes bending one knee when 
he presented them necessaries. He extended his charities over 
all his father’s kingdom, and made the visitation of his whole 
diocess, leaving every where monuments of his zeal, charity, 
and sanctity. In his apostolical labours, he abated nothing of 
his austerities, said mass every day, and preached frequently. 
He was very severe in the examination of the abilities and 
piety of all those whom he admitted and employed among his 
clergy. Sighing under the weight of the charge which was 
Committed to him, he earnestly desired leave to resign it, but 
could not be heard. He answered to some that opposed his in- 
clination: “Let the world ‘call me mad, provided I may be 
discharved from a burden which is too heavy for my shoulders 
I am satisfied. Is it not better for me to endeavour to throw it 
off than to sink under it?’ God was pleased to grant him 
what he desired by calling him to himself. Being obliged to go 
into Provence for certain very urgent ecclesiastical affairs, he 
fell sick at the castle of Brignoles. Finding his end draw near, 
he said to those about him: “ After a dangerous voyage, I am 
arrived within sight of the port, which I have long earnestly 
desired. I shall now enjoy my God whom the world would rob 
me of; and I shall be freed from the heavy charge which I am 
not able to bear.” He received the viaticum on his knees, 
melting in tears, and in his last moments ceased not to repeat 
vhe Hail Mary. He died on the 19th of August, 1297, being 
only twenty-three years and a half old. He was buried in the 
convent of Franciscan friars at Marseilles, as he had ordered. 
Pope John XXII, the successor of Boniface VIII., canonized 
him at Avignon, in 1317, and addressed a brief thereupon to 
his mother, who was still ving. The. saint’s relics were en- 
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shrined in a rich silver case, in the same year, in presence of 
his mother, his brother Robert, king of Sicily, and the queen 
of France. In 1423, Alphonsus, surnamed the Magnanimous, 
king of Arragon and Naples, having taken and plundered Mar- 
seilles, carried away these relics and deposited them at Valen- 
tia in Spain, where they remain to this day. See the life of 
St. Lewis, carefully written by one who had been intimately 
acquainted with him, and the bull of his eanonization ; also 
Fleury, t. 18, and Pinius the Bollandist, &c. 


ST. MOCHTEUS, B. C. 


He was a Briton, a disciple of St. Patrick, and the first bishor 
of Louth, in Ireland. He died in 535, and is called Mochte 
Lugh. See Adamnan, in the life of St. Columba, and Usher’s 
Antiq. Britann., c. 8 


_ ST. CUMIN,* BISHOP IN IRELAND. 

He was son to Fiachna, king of West Munster, and born in 
the year 592. He early embraced a monastic state, and after 
some years was made abbot of Keltra, an isle in the lake Derg- 
darg, upon the river Shannon, sixteen miles from Limerick. 
Bishop Usher, in his sylloge of ancient Irish epistles, has fa- 
voured the public with an excellent letter of St. Cumin to Se- 
gienus, the fourth abbot of Hy, who died in 651. The pur- 
port is to persuade the monks of that house, whose authority 
bore great sway in the Pictish and Irish churches, to join with 
the Roman universal church as to the time of celebrating Eas- 
ter, which conformity he enforces with great strength of rea- 
soning, and with admirable charity, humility, and piety. 
(This epistle alone suffices to give us a high idea of the learn- 
ing, eloquence, and extraordinary virtue of the author. In it, 
speaking of the relics of saints, he testifies that he had been an 
eye-witness to several miraculous cures wrought by them.t) - 

* This Cumin, who was bishop of Cluain-ferta Brendain, is surnamed 
Foda, or the Loxg ; to distinguish him from another Cumin surnamed 


Fionn, or the White, abbot of Hij, who, according to the Four Masters, 
died the 24th of February, 668 


¢ Vidimus oculis nostris puellam cecam omnino ad has reiquias ocu- 
los aperientem, et paralyticum ambulantem, et multa demcnia ejecta. 
8. ee se: ad Segienum abb. Hyens. ap. Usser. in Syul. Ep. Hybera. 
ep. p 34. 
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But a veneration for the memory of St. Columb, who by mis- 
take had followed that practice, fixed them some time longer in 
their erroneous computation of that festival. This difference, 
however, was only in a point of discipline, nor did it amount 
to the guilt of schism where it did not proceed to a breach of 
communion. The councils of Arles and Nice had condemned 
the Quartodecimans, who celebrated Easter with the Jews al- 
ways on the fourteenth day of the first moon after the spring 
equinox, which was to revive the Jewish ceremonies; but the 
practice of the Scots and Irish receded from that error, though 
not so much as to come up to the perfect standard of the Ni- 
cene decree ; for, whereas that council ordered Easter never to 
be kept on the fourteenth day, that the Christian feast might 
never fall in with that of the Jews, these remote monks, by 
some mistake, had adopted a practice of keeping it on the 
Sunday, when it fell on the fourteenth day. Obstinacy might 
in the end render such a practice in some a criminal disobe- 
dience ; which simplicity easily excused in others. This letter 
and zealous endeavours of St. Cumin, disposed many to inquire 
into, and some time after to embrace, the discipline of the uni- 
versal church. 

St. Cumin was afterwards advanced to the episcopal dignity, 
and has left us a hymn, and a collection of penitential ca- 
nons,(1) in which some things are taken from the penitential of 
St. Columban ; but the true rite of observing Easter is con-. 
firmed. Ughelli informs us,(2) that St. Cumin, resigning his 
bishopric in Ireland, retired to the monastery of Bobbio, in 
Italy, where St. Columban had left this mortal life in 615. He 
lived there in great sanctity twenty years, and died, according 
to Usher, in 682, but according to the Annals of the Four 
Masters in 661, the 12th of November. Luitprand, the most 
munificent and pious king of the Lombards, who ascended the 
throne in 712, erected a sumptuous monument to his memory 
at Bobbio. He is honoured in Ireland and Italy on the 19th 
of August. See Usher, Antiqu. c. ult. p. 503 and 539. Also 
Cave, Hist. Littér. ad an. 640, t. 1, p. 584. Ceillier, t. 17, p. 
659. Mabillon in Analectis, p.17, Sir James Ware, 1. 1, de 
Scriptor Hib. p. 34. 

(1) Lib. de Ponit mensura, Bibl. Patr. t. 12, p. 4], 
(2) Ughelli, Italia sacra, t. 4. 
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AUGUST XX. 


ST, BERNARD, ABBOT. 


From his original life, in five books; the first of which was written by 
William, abbot of St. Thierry or Theodoric, near Rheims, his inti- 
mate friend; the second by Arnold, abbot of Bonnevaux; and the 
three last by Geoffrey, some time secretary to the saint, afterwards 
abbot, first of Igny, then of Clairvaux ; all eye-witnesses of the saint’s 
actions. To these five books Mabillon adds three others, containing 
histories of his miracles; one compiled by Philip, a monk of Clair- 
vaux, addressed to Sampson, archbishop of Rheims; another written 
by the monks of this monastery to the clergy of Cologne, drawn from 
the book entitled, The Exordium or beginning of Citeaux; the third, 
compiled by Geoffrey, abbot of Igny, addressed to the Bishop of Con- 
stance. Mabillon hath also given us the life of St. Bernard, composed 
by Alanus, abbot of Larivoir, made bishop of Auxerre in 1153; frag- 
ments of another life, which is believed to belong to Geoffrey; and a 
third life, written about the year 1180, by John the Hermit, who had 
lived with St. Bernard’s disciples. See also his lives, compiled by Ma- 
billon and Le Nain. 

A. D. 1153. . 


Sr. Bernarp, the prodigy and great ornament of the eleventh 
age, was the third son of Tescelin and Aliz or Alice, both of 
the prime nobility of Burgundy, and related to the dukes, parti- 
cularly Aliz, who was daughter of Bernard, lord of Mombard. 
. Qur saint was born in 1091, at Fontaines, a castle near Dijon, 
and a lordship belonging to his father. His parents were per- 
sons of great piety, and his mother not content to offer him to 
God as soon as he was born, as she did all her seven children, 
afterwards consecrated him to his service in the church, as Anne 
did Samuel, and from that day considered him as not belonging 
to her, but to God; and she took a special care of his edueation 
in hopes that he would one day be worthy to serve the altar 
Indeed she brought up all her children very discreetly and 
piously, and never trusted them to nurses. Their names were 
Guy, Gerard, Bernard, Humbeline, Andrew, Bartholomew, and 
Nivard. The other sons were applied young to learn military 
exercise and feats of arms; but Bernard was sent to Chatillon 
on the Seine, to pursue a complete course of studies in a college 
of secular priests who were canons of that church. He even 
then loved to be alone ; was always recollected, obedient, oblig- 
ing to all, and modest beyond what can be expressed. He made 
it his continual earnest praydr to God, that he would never 
suffer him to sully his innocence by sin. He gave to the poor 
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all the money he got. The quickness of his parts astonished his 
masters, and his progress in learning was far greater than could 
be expected from one of his age; but he was still much more 
solicitous to listen to what God, by his holy inspirations, spoke 
to his heart. One Christmas-night in his sleep he. seemed to 
see the divine infant Jesus so amiable, that from that day he 
ever had a most tender and sensible devotion towards that great 
mystery of love and mercy, and in speaking of it he always 
seemed to surpass himself in the sweetness and unction of his 
words. His love of chastity so restrained his senses, that he 
never showed any inclination to the least levity or curiosity, by 
which the passions are usually inflamed, and his body being 
kept always in subjection to the spirit, was readily disposed to 
obey it in all habits of virtue. The saint entered upon the 
studies of theology, and of the holy scriptures, at Chatillon. He 
- was nineteen years old when his motherdied. Her excessive 
charities, and attendance in the hospitals, her fasts, her devo- 
tions, and all her other virtues, had gained her the reputation of 
a living saint. Having a great devotion to St. Ambrose, she 
had a custom of inviting all the clergy from Dijon to Fontaines, 
to celebrate his festival. On the vigil of that day, in 1110, she 
was seized with a fever, and on the festival itself received the 
extreme-unction and viaticum, answered to the recommendation 
of her soul recited by all this religious company, and having 
made the sign of the eross, happily expired. 

Bernard was then returned to Fointaines, and now became 
his own master; for his father was employed at a distance 
about his business and in the army. He made his appearance 
in the world with all the advantages and talents which can 
make it amiable to a young nobleman, or which could make 
him loved by it. His quality, vivacity of wit, and cultivated 
genius, his prudence and natural modesty, his affability and 
sweetness of temper, and the agreeableness of his conversa- 
tion, made him beloved by all; but these very advantages had 
their snares. His first danger was from his false friends and 
companions; but the light of grace made him discover their 
first attempts and resolutely repulse them, and shun such trea- 
cherous worldly company for the time to come. Once he hap- 
,pened to fix his eyes on the face of a woman ; but immediataly 
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reflecting that this was a temptation, he ran to a pond, and 
leaped up to the neck into the water, which was then as cold as 
ice, to punish himself, and to vanquish the enemy. On another 
occasion, an impudent woman assaulted him; but he drove her 
out of his chamber with the utmost indignation. Bernard, by 
these temptations, was affrighted at the snares and dangers of 
the world, and began to think of forsaking it, and retiring to 
Citeaux, where God was served with great fervour. He fluc- 
tuated some time in his mind, and one day going tw see his bro- 
thers, who were then with the Duke of Burgundy at the siege 
of the castle Grancei, in great anxiety he stept into a ckurch in 
the road, and prayed with many tears that God would direct 
him to discover and follow his holy will. He arose steadily 
fixed in the resolution of embracing the severe Cistercian insti- 
tute. His brothers and friends endeavoured to dissuade him 
from it; but he so pleaded his cause as to draw them all over 
to join him in his courageous undertaking. Gauldri, lord of 
Touillon, near Autun, the saint’s uncle, a nobleman who had 
gained great reputation by his valour in the wars, readily came 
into the same resolution. Bartholomew and Andrew, two younger 
brothers of Bernard, also declared that they made the same 
choice. Guy, the eldest brother, held out longest, having greater 
obstacles which seemed to fix him in the world ; for he was mar- 
ried, and had two daughters; but his lady consenting, and pro- 
fessing herself a nun at Laire near Dijon, he also came over. 
Gerard, the second brother, was not to be so easily overcome, 
being a captain of reputation, and full of the world; but being 
soon after wounded in his side by a lance, and taken prisoner. 
he by serious reflection entered into himself, and ran to join his 
brothers. Hugh of Macon, a very noble, rich, and virtuous lord, 
(who afterwards founded the monastery of Pontigni, and died 
bishop of Auxerre,) an intimate friend of St. Bernard, upon 
the news of his design, wept bitterly at the thoughts of his sepa- 
ration, but by two interviews was induced to become his com- 
panion. They all assembled at a house at Chatillon, preparing 
themselves by suitable exercises to consecrate themselves to 
God in the most perfect dispositions of soul. On the day ap- 
puinted for the execution of their design Bernard and his bro- 
thers went to Fointaines to take their last farewell of thcir fe 
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ther, and to beg his blessing. They had left Nivard their 
youngest brother to be a comfort to him in his old age. Going 
out, they saw him at play with other children of his age, 
and Guy, the eldest said to him: “ Adieu, my little brother 
Nivard ; you will have all our estates and lands to yourself.” 
The boy answered: ‘“‘ What! you then take heaven for your 
portion, and leave me only the earth. The division is too un- 
equal.” They went away; but soon after Nivard. followed 
them; so that, of the whole family, there only remained 
in the world the old: father, and with him his daughter St. 
Humbeline. 

Bernard was seconded in his resolutions by thirty noblemen 
and gentlemen, including his brothers, and after they: had staid 
six months at Chatillon to settle their affairs, he accompanied 
them to Citeaux. That monastery had been founded fifteen 
years, and was at that time governed by St. Stephen. This 
holy company arrived there in 1113, and, prostrating themselves 
before the gate, begged to be admitted to join the monks in 
their penitential lives. St. Stephen seeing their fervour, re- 
ceived them with open arms, and gave them the habit. St. 
Bernard was then twenty-three years old. He entered this 
house in the desire to die to the remembrance of men, to live 
hidden, and to be forgotten by creatures, that he might be occu- 
‘pied only on God. To renew his fervour against sloth he re- 
peated often to himself this saying of the great Arsenius; Ber- 
nard, Bernard, “ why camest thou hither’ He practised him- 
self, what he afterwards used to say to postulants who presented 
themselves to be admitted into his monastery at Clairvaux: “If 
you desire to live in this house, you must leave your body; only 
spirits must enter here ;” that is, persons who live according to 
the Spirit." He studied to mortify his senses, and to die to him- 
self in all things. This practice by habit became a custom, and 
by custom, was almost changed into nature; so that his soul 
being always occupied on God, he seemed not to perceive what 
passed about him, so little notice did he take of things, as ap- 
peared in several occurrences. After a year’s novitiate he did 
not know whether the top of his cell was covered with a ceiling ; 
nor whether the church had more than one window, though it 
had three. Two faults, however;-into which he fell, served to 
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make him more watchful and fervent in his actions. Theex- 
act author of the Exordium of Citeaux relates, that the saint 
had been accustomed to say every day privately seven psalms 
for the repose of the soul of his mother; but he one day omitted 
them. St. Stephen knew this by inspiration, and said to him 
the next morning: “Brother Bernard, whom did you commis- 
sion to say the seven psalms for you yesterday?” The novice 
surprised that a thing could be known which he had never dis- 
closed to any one, full of confusion, fell prostrate at the feet of 
St. Stephen, confessed his fault, and asked pardon, and was ever 
after most punctual in all his private practices of devotion, 
which are not omitted without an imperfection; nor without a 
sin, if it be done through sloth or culpable neglect. His other 
offence was, that one day being ordered by his abbot to speak 
to certain secular friends, he took some satisfaction in hearing 
their questions and answers: in punishment of which he found 
his heart deprived of spiritual consolation. In expiation he 
prayed often prostrate long together at the foot of the altar dur- 
ing five-and-twenty days in sighs and groans, till he was again 
visited by the divine Spirit. He afterwards in necessary con- 
versation kept his mind so carefully srooleet on God that his 
heart did not go astray. 

After the year of his novitiate he made his profession in the 
hands of St. Stephen with his companions in 1114; but with 
that perfect sacrifice of himself and disengagement of his heart 
from all creatures, which is better imagined than expressed, and 
which drew on him the most abundant graces. He set out with 
extraordinary ardour in all his monastic exercises. The saint 
_ not being able to reap the corn so as to keep up with the rest, 
his superior ordered him other work; but he begged of God 
that he might be enabled to cut the corn, and soon equalled the 
best hands. At his work his soul was continually occupied on 
God in great fervour, and he used afterwardsto say, that he 
never had any other master in his studies of the holy scriptures 
but the oaks and beeches of the forest; for that spiritual learn- 
ing in which he became so great an oracle, was a gift of the 
Holy Ghost, obtained by his extraordinary purity of heart, and 
assiduous meditation and prayer. The peace, humility, and fer- 
vour of his soul seemed painted in his countenance, in which 
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the charms of a certain heavenly grace often captivated and sur 
prised those who beheld him, though his face was emaciated, 
and exceedingly pale and wan, and his whole body bore visible 
marks of his austere penitential life. He almost always laboured 
under some corporal infirmity, and his stomach, through a habit 
of excessive fasting, was scarcely ever able to bear any solid food. 
He suffered all his distempers without ever speaking of them, or 
using any indulgence, unless compelled by those who took no- 
tice of them. He often made a scruple of taking on those occa- 
sions an herb pottage, in which a little oil and honey were mixed. 
When another expressed his surprise at his making such a diffi- 
culty, he answered: “Did you know how great the obligation 
of a monk is, you would not eat one morsel of bread without 
having first watered it with your tears.” He. used to say: 
‘Our fathers built their monasteries in damp unwholesome 
places, that the monks might have the uncertainty of life more 
sensibly before their eyes.” For monasteries were anciently 
built chiefly in uncultivated deserts, rocks, or swampy lands ; 
though the monks in many places, ‘with incredible industry, 
drained their morasses and converted them into gardens and 
meadows. St. Bernard was a great lover of poverty in his 
habit, cell, and all other things; but called dirtiness a mark of 
sloth or of affectation. He seemed, by a habit of mortification 
and recollection, to have lost all attention to,.or relish of food, 
and often took one liquor for another, when offered him by mis- 
take, so that he once drank oil instead of water. His chief sus- 
‘tenance was coarse bread softened in warm water. All the time 
_ which he spent in contemplation seemed short to him, and he 
found every place convenient for that exercise. He did not in- 
terrupt it in the midst of company, conversing in his heart 
always with God: but he omitted no opportunity of speaking for 
the edification of his neighbour, and adapted himself with won- 
derful charity to the circumstances of all ranks, learned or un- 
learned, nobles or plebeians. Though his writings are filled 
with holy unction, they cannot convey the grace and fire of his 
‘words; and he employed the holy scripture with so much readi- 
ness and so happily on all occasions, that therein he seemed to 
follow the light of the Holy Ghost. 
The number of monks being grown too great at Cicada St. 
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Stephen founded in 1113, the monastery of La Ferté, upon. 


the river Grosne, in Burgundy, two leagues from Challons on 
the Saone; and in 1114, that of Pontigni, in Champagne, upon 
the frontiers of Burgundy, four leagues from Auxerre. Hugh, 
earl of Troyes, offered a spot of ground in his estates, whereon 
to found a third monastery; and the holy superior, seeing the 
great progress which Bernard had made ina spiritual life, and 
his extraordinary abilities for any undertaking in which the 
divine honour was concerned, gave him a crosier, appointed 
him abbot, and ordered him to go with twelve monks, among 
whom were his brothers, to found a new house in the diocess of 
Langres, in Champagne. They walked in procession singing 
psalms, with thejr new abbot at their head, and settled in a 
desert called the Valley of Wormwood, encompassed by a wild 
forest, ‘which then afforded a retreat for abundance of robbers. 
These thirteen monks grubbed up a sufficient spot, and, with 
the assistance of the Bishop of Challons and the people of the 
country, built themselves little cells. This young colony had 
often much to suffer, and, being several times in extreme ne- 
cessity, was as often relieved in some sudden unexpected man- 


ner; which wonderful effects of kind providence St. Bernard . 


made use of to excite their confidence in God. These fervent 
monks, animated by the example of their abbot, seemed to find 
nothing hard or difficult in their extreme poverty and austerity. 
Their bread was usually made of coarse barley, and sometimes 
chiefly of vetches or cockle ; and beiled beech-tree leaves were 
sometimes served up instead of herbs. Bernard at first was so 
severe upon the smallest distractions and least transgressions of 
his brethren, whether in confession or in chapter, that although 
his monks behaved with the utmost humility and obedience, 


they began to fall into dejection ; which made the abbot sensi- | 
ble of his fault. He condemned himself for it to a long silence. . 


At length, being admonished by a vision, he resumed his office 
of preaching with extraordinary unction and fruit, as William 
of St. Thierry relates. The reputation of this house, and of 
the sanctity of the abbot, in a short time became so great, that 
the number of monks in it amounted to one hundred and thirty, 
and the country gave this valley the name of Clara-vallis or 
Clarval. It is now commonly called Clairvaux or Clervaux, 
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and is situated eleven leagues from Langres, in Champagne. 
This monastery was founded in 1115. 

St. Bernard seemed to set no bounds to the austerities which 
he practised himself. William of St. Thierry says, that he went 
to his meals as to a torment, and that the sight of food seemed 
often his whole refection. His watchings were incredible. He 
seemed by his mortifications to have brought upon himself a 
dangerous distemper, and his life was almost despaired of about 


the end of the year 1116. His great admirer, the learned and — 


good bishop of Vhallons, William of Champeaux, who had for- 
merly been a most eminent professor of theology in the schools 
of Paris, apprehensive for his life, repaired to the chapter of 
the Order then held at Citeaux, and obtained authority to govern 
him as his immediate superior for one year. With this commis- 
sion he hastened to Clairvaux, and lodged the abbot in a little 
house without the inclosure, with orders that he should not ob- 
serve even the rule of the monastery as to eating and drinking ; 
and that he should be entirely discharged from all care of the 
affairs of his community. Here the saint lived under the direc- 
tion of a physician, from whose hands he received every thing 
with silence and an entire indifference. William, the saint’s 
historian, paid him a visit in this situation, and in the descrip- 
tion which he gives of Clairvaux says, that the bread which the 
monks ate seemed rather made of earth than of flour, though it 
was made of corn of their own sowing in their desert; and 
that their other food could have no taste but what extreme 
hunger or the love of God could give it. Yet the novices found 
it too dainty. 

After a year, St. Bernard returned in good health to his 
monastery, and to the practice of his former austerities. His 
aged father Tescelin followed him, received the habit at his 
hands, and died happily soon after at Clairvaux. In 1115 St. 
Stephen founded the abbey of Morimond, in Champagne, 
though part of the refectory now stands in Lorrain. The four 
first daughters of Citeaux, namely, La Ferté, Pontigni, Clair- 
vaux, and Morimond, became each a mother house to many 
others, which are called their filiations. Subordinate to the 
abbey of Morimond are reckoned seven hundred benefices, 


chiefly in Spain and Portugal, where five military Orders are 
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subject to it, namely, those of Calatrava, Alcantara, Montesa, 
Avis, and Christi. But that of Clairvaux has the most nume- 
rous offspring. St. Bernard founded, in 1118, the abbey of 
Turee Fountains, in the diocess of Challons; that of Fontenay, 
in the diocess of Autun, and that of Tarouca, in Portugal. He 
about that time wrought his first miracle, restoring to his senses, 
by singing mass, a certain lord, his relation, called Josbert de 
la Ferté, that he might confess his sins; though he died three 
days after. When the saint had confidently promised this mi- 
raculous restoration of Josbert, his uncle Balderic or Baudri, 
and his brother Gerard, fearing for the event, were for correct- 
ing his words ; but the saint reproving their diffidence, repeated 
the same assurance in stronger terms; for the saints feel a se- 
cret supernatural instinct when for the divine honour they un- 
dertake to work a miracle. The author of St. Bernard’s life 
adds an account of other sick persons cured instantaneously by 
the saint’s forming the sign of the cross upon them, attested by 
eye-witnesses of dignity and unexceptionable veracity. The 
same author and Manriquez relate certain visions by which the 
saint was informed in what manner some of his monks were 
delivered from purgatory, by masses said for the repose of their 
souls and of the glory of others. They also mention that, in 
1121, St. Bernard founded the abbey of Foigni, in the dio- 
cess of Laon, in which the venerable bishop of that see made 
his monastic profession. The church of that monastery was 
exceedingly haunted by flies, till by the saint’s saying he ex- 
communicated them, they all died; and such swarms of them 
appeared there no more ; which malediction of the flies of Foigni 
became famous to a proverb.(1) The saint about that time 
began to compose his works.* 


(1) Longueval Hist. de l’Egl. de France, 1. 24, p. 474; Gul. vit. S. 
Bern. c. 11. 


* The first work which St. Bernard published was his treatise on the 
twelve degrees of humility, which are mentioned in the rule of St. Ben- 
net. This book is very moving, and contains abundance of good matter. 
It was followed, in 1]20, by his Homilies on the Gospel. Missus est, 
written to satisfy his own devotion towards the mystery of the incarna- 
tion, and the Blessed Virgin Mary. The congregation of Cluni, a refor- 
mation of the rule of St. Bennet, after having flourished in great repu- 
tation, fervour, and discipline two hundred years, began to swerve from its 
first severity ; and some of its members, moved by the secret passions of 
envy and jealousy, which easily disguise themselves under the name of 
zeal, openly censured and declaimed against the austerity of tbe Cister 
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Being obliged to take a journey to Paris in 1122, at the re- 
quest of the bishop and archdescon, he preached to the students 
who were candidates for holy orders; many of whom were so 
moved by his discourses, that they accompanied him back te 


cians. William, abbot of St. Thierry’s, near Rheims, a member of that 
congregation, out of his great esteem of this new Order, desired St. Ber- 
uard to employ his pen in its defence. 

This drew from him his Apology. In the first part he justifies his 
monks, and declares that if any of them were guilty of judging or 
backbiting others, all their fasts, watchings, and labours could not avail 
them; they would be the most miserable of men to lose the fruit of all 
their penance by detraction. ‘‘ Was there not at least a more easy anc 
tolerable road to hell,” says he to those monks who lived in the greatest 
austerities, yet gave entrance to detraction among them? He shows that 
spiritual exercises are more profitable than corporal, and allows the Order 
of Cluni to be the work of saints, though at that time, in favour of the 
weak, only moderate austerities were prescribed in it. But, for fear of 
approving the grievous irregularities which had crept into some monas- 
teries, he adds a sharp invective against them. He says, that in them, 
several vices had even obtained the name of virtues; profuseness was 
called liberality ; much talking, common civility ; immoderate laughing, 
necessary gaiety ; superfluous ornaments and pride in dress and attend- 
ance, good breeding. He facetiously inveighs against their excess and 
niceness in eating and drinking, extravagance in their entertainments, 
vanity in habits, which were given to monks as marks of humility; 
against the stateliness of their buildings, and profuseness of costly furni- 
ture; things no way suiting persons who profess themselves to be no 
more of the world, who have forsaken all the pleasures and riches of life 
for the sake of Jesus Christ, who have cast at their feet all that glitters 
in the eyes of the world, and have fled from whatever feasts the senses, 
or is an incentive of vanity. He complains, that some abbots, whose 
lives ought always to be examples of recollection, humility, and penance, 
by their sumptuous equipages, dissipation, table, and commerce with the 
world, give to their monks, by their example, instructions of vanity and 
a worldly spirit. To excuse such disorders, or to see them, and be silent, 
he says, would be to authorize and encourage them. Dom Rivet ob- 
serves, that monastic discipline began to be relaxed at Cluni after the 
death of St. Hugh, principally under the Abbot Pontius; but was re- 
stored for some time by Peter Maurice. 

St. Bernard’s book, Of Conversion to the Clerks, was composed by him 
at Paris, in 1122, and was addressed to the young ecclesiastics of that 
university. It is an exhortation to repentance, and an invective against 
ambitious, slothful, and disorderly ecclesiastics. His Exhortations to the 
Knights of the Temple, addressed to Hugh de Paganis, the first grand- 
master and prior of Jerusalem, was penned in 1129, and is an eulogium 
of that military Order, which had been lately established in 1118; and 
an exhortation to the knights to acquit themselves courageously in their 
several posts. He says, that whereas other wars were usually begun by 
anger, ambition, vain-glory, or avarice, those which these knights under- 
took had no other motive than that of justice, and the cause of Christ; 
that, whether they conquered or were killed, they were gainers; that 
they did nothing but by the command of their prior, had nothing but 
what he gave them, used nothing superfluous in their habits, lived regu. 
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Clairvaux, and persevered there with great fervour. Several 
German noblemen and gentlemen who called to see that mo- 
nastery, were so strongly affected with the edifying example of 
the monks, that after they had gone a little way, discoursing 


larly, and without wives and children, pretended to- nothing of their own, 
mor even so much as wished for more than they had; they never gave 
their minds to any sports, delighted ia no shows, nor sought after any 
honour, but waited for victory from the Lord. This was the original 
institute of the Templars. But when riches flowed inte the Order, it 
became a prey to worldly men. . 

St. Bernard, in his treatise Of the Love of God, says, that the man. 
ner of loving God is to love him without measure; to fix no bounds to 
his love in our souls, but to labour always to love him more; the motive 
of loving him is because he is God, and loves us; the recompence of his 
love is this love itself, which makes us happy in time and eternity ; its 
source and origin is charity and grace, which God infuses into our souls. 
He distinguishes the degrees of this love, and teaches that it is one de- 
gree to love God fer our own happiness; amether to love him both for 
ourselves, and for him; a third to love him purely on his account; but 
that the utmost perfection and supreme purity of this love is only to be 
obtained in heaven ; the chaste and pure love of Ged is charity, and dif- 
fers from that love of God desire, which is interested, and for ourselves; 
good, indeed, but less perfect than charity. His book Qn the Precept 
and Dispensation, was written in 1131, and coatains answers to several 
queries concerning certain points of St. Beanet’s rule, in which an abbot 
can or cannot dispense. 

The book On Grace and Free-will, was compiled by St. Bernard to 
prove the necessity of both upon the principles of St. Austin. 

His treatise addressed to Hugh of St. Victor is an explication of seve- 
ral difficulties concerning the divine decrees of the incarnation and other 
theological points. 

St. Bernard’s treatise On the Errors of Abelard, and his five books Of 
Consideration to Pope Eugenius III., which are the masterpiece of his 
works, are spoken of elsewhere. This last work was preceded by that 
On the Duties of Bishops, addressed to Henry, archbishop of Sens, writ- 
ten in 1127, in which he treats of the chastity, humility, pastoral care, 
and weighty obligations of bishops, and speaks against those abbots who 
sought to exempt themselves from the episcopal jurisdiction. 

This father’s sermons on Ps. xe., Qui habitat, &c. were composed about 
the year 1145. His eighty-six sermons on the Canticles explain only the 
two first chapters, and the first verse of the third chapter of that sacred 
book; but, by mystical and allegorical interpretations, he most beauti- 
fully treats of an infinite number of moral and spiritual subjects. Ilis 
thoughts on humility, compunction, divine love, and the interior paths 
of contemplation interspersed in this excellent work, are admirable. 
William, abbot of St. Thierry, has abridged the first fifty-one of these 
sermons. Gilbert, a monk of Holland, an abbey of the same Order in 
England, dependent of the Bishop of Lincoln, composed a continuation 
of St. Bernard’s sermons on the Canticles, in forty-eight.discourses, about 
the year 1179, and brings the explication down to the tenth verse of the 
fifth chapter. St. Bernard’s sermons throughout the year abound with 
excellent maxims, and lively thoughts of piety, very proper to move 
the heart. He expresses the most tender devotion to the passion of 
Christ, and to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
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together upon what they had heard from the saint’s mouth, and 
observed in his holy community, they agreed to return, hung 
up their swords, and all took the habit. Their conversion ap- 
peared the more wonderful, as, till that day, they had lived 


The style of these sermons demonstrates that they were delivered in 
Latin , which language the monks understood, though many among the 
lay-brothers did not, as Mabillon observes, who proves, (t. 1. p, 706, 
n. 8,) that in their favour the exhortations of St. Bernard were trans- 
lated into French, probably by the author himself; for a collection of 
them, written in that language in or near his time, is kept in the library 
of the Feuillants at Paris, a specimen of which Mabillon has published. 
(Pref. in Serm. S. Bern. p. 716.) Pasquier, Dupleix, and Du Cange 
think that the Latin tongue entirely extinguished in Gaul the Celtic or 
old Gaulish, but not the language of the Franks for some time. Most of 
the French indeed, especially in towns, also understood and spoke Latin, 
not only as a language of the learned, but as a vulgar tongue among 
them. For in several countries two or more vulgar languages have been 
in use at the same time, as the inhabitants of Marseilles had three vulgar 
dialects at once when Varro wrote, whose testimony is produced by St. 
Jerom. Thus, though the Franks retained for some time their Teutonic 
language, they also learned and used the Latin as a vulgar tongue, espe- 
cially the gentry, the inhabitants of cities, and all who had a liberal edu- 
cation, or kept good company; and this at length quite obliterated among 
them the Teutonic language; for all the present dialects of the French, 
even those of Limousin, Provence, Languedoc, Buges, Querci, &c., are 
evidently formed from a corruption of the Latin; for the Franks, when 
‘they settled in Gaul, soon accustomed themselves to the Latin tongue, 
mixing with, not extirpating, the Latinized Gauls. To this the com- 
merce with sciences, the very alphabet, and the Christian religion which 
they learned from the Latins, were great inducements. But among them 
the Latin language, which had been then long upon the declension, degene- 
rated continually more and more from its purity. This produced the modern 
French, commonly called the Romance or Romanciere language in Gaul, 
which varied in the different provinces, by a consequence so much the 
more natural as this new language was brought under no regulation, and 
had no standard for several ages. It began to be formed in the eighth 
century ; but, except in trifiing romances and the like translations, was 
not made use of in writing before the eleventh age; but all who preached 
or read anything before an audience, in which many did not understand 
Latin, used afterwards to add in the romance tongue some explication of 
what had been said or read in Latin. Jn the eleventh age, some began 
to commit considerable translations to writing, and in the twelfth cen- 
tury some wrote books in the Romance or modern French. (See Hist. 
-Littér. de la France, t. 7, Pref. pp. 45, 54, 58, t. 9; Pr. pp. 147, 148, 
and t. 8. Advertisement prélim. Du Cange, Spicil. t. 7, p. 393; t. 6, 
p. 622; t. 12, p. 534. Martenne, Anecd. t. 1, p. 572. The judicious 
and learned Fontanini, in Vindiciis Diplom. antiq. 1. 1, ¢. 7.) By this 
means the language began to be polished, and reduced to rule, which, in 
the last century, the French academy brought to great perfection. 
Among its dialects in Burgundy, it was intermixed with a great alloy of 
the old Burgundian language; in the southern provinces of France the 
Provensan, Languedocian, and Gascon dialects, with that of the Visi- 
gotha; and afterwards that in Neustria with the Norman; so that these 
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ful) of worldly vanity, and passionately addicted to combats of 
chivalry, and the foolish pride of tilts and tournaments. Hu- 
mility made the saint sincerely to regard himself as utterly 
unworthy and incapable of admonishing others ; but the ardour 


dialects are at this day often not intelligible to those wo speak pure 
French. 

The Maurist Benedictin monks, in the Histoire Littéraire de la France, 
(t. 9, pp. 129, 130, 131, &c.) prove, from the letters, poesies, and books 
written by nuns, or addressed to them; also from the Latin schools esta 

-dlished among them, that down to the fourteenth century it was usual 
for choir nuns to learn the Latin tongue. In languages derived from the 
corruption of the Latin in other countries, as the Italian and Spanish, 
the custom of using them in written compositions is not more ancient. 
(See Fleury, Hist. Eccl. 1.73, n. 13.) Hence we understand why the sermons 
and like compositions of those ages in France, Italy, &c. are allin Latin. 

The style of St. Bernard’s sermons is smooth and elegant; it has an 
agreeable sweetness, but is thought too flowery, though his figures and 
images are so natural, beautiful, and lively, that this defect, if it be one, 
is itself pleasing. His funeral oration on the death of his brother Ge. 
rard, who had been his assistant in the government of his abbey, is a 
mest eloquent and affecting composition ; in which he expresses his com. 
fort in the assurance of his brother’s happiness, and his own grief for the 
loss of him who was his chief counsellor and support, in so tender a man. 
ner, as to show the saints are not insensible. (Serm. 206, in Cant.) 
Gerard died in 1138. Ten years after, St. Bernard made a funeral ora- 
tion on St. Malachy, in 1148, and another on his anniversary. In this 
kind of composition nothing has appeared in the Latin tongue equal to 
these three pieces since the Augustan age, says Dom Rivet and his con- 
tinuators. (Hist. Littér. t. 10, Pref.) The letters of St. Bernard, pub- 
lished by Mabillon, amount to above four hundred and forty. They are 
addressed to popes, kings, bishops, abbots, and others, and are monu- 
ments of his learning, prudence, and indefatigable zeal. John the Her- 
mit attributes to St. Bernard the Salve Regina; but only the last words 
were added by him: (see Bibliotheca Patrum Cistertiensium, p. 44:) 
that anthem is expounded in the sermons of Bernard, archbishop of To- 
ledo, who died in 1128, and is mentioned by others anterior to St. Ber- 
nard. Albericus in his chronicle (ad an. 1230, p. 263,) informs us that 
it was composed by Adhemar, bishop of Puy, in Valay, in 1080. That 
prelate was son to a famous count and general of Dauphiné, and eminent 
for his prudence, learning, and extraordinary piety. Being legate of 
Pope Urban JI, in the crusade, he died at Antioch in 1095. His heroic 
virtues are exceedingly extolled by William of Tyre, (1. 7, c. 1,) Guibert 
of Nogent, Ordericus Vitalis, &c. 

As to the other works, some of which have been translated into Eng- 
lish, falsely bearing the name of St. Bernard. The Ladder of the Clois- 
ter is the work of Guigo, fifth prior of the great Chartreuse, author of 
several spiritual letters: the Meditations are the offspring of an unknown 
pious person, probably later than St. Bernard. The treatise On the Edi- 
fication of the Interior House, seems written by some Cistercian monk 
abcut St. Bernard’s time; and the treatise On Virtues belongs to some 
Benedictin monk, and is an instruction given to novices. The book, Tc 
the Brethren de Monte Dei, and that On contemplating God, thoug! 
guoted as St. Berna:sil’s, are certainlv the works of the author of the 
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of his zeal and charity opened his mouth, and he poured forth 
his thoughts with such a strength of eloquence, and tender 
atfective eharity and humility. that his words could not fail to 
inflame the most frozen hearts. : 

He received into his monastery monks who came to him from 
Cluni, and other Orders that were less austere; but declared 
that he was most willing to dismiss any of his own who should 
desire to pass to any other religious institute, out of the motive 
of seeking their greater perfection. So little did he think of 
the interest of his own body, which easily beeomes a cloak to 
avarice and ambition, that he yielded to the Order of Pre- 
montré and others several good foundations which were first of- 
fered him. He was several times chosen bishop of Langres and 
Challons, and archbishop of Genoa, Milan, and Rheims; but 
so strenuously opposed the motion with entreaties and tears, 
that the popes were unwilling to offer too great violence tozhis 
humility, and seemed with the whole world to stand in awe of 


first book of his life, William, abbot of St. Thierry’s, (a monastery situ- 
ated one league from Rheims,) who afterwards retired to the Order of 
Citeaux at Signy, and there died about the year 1550. 

St. Bernard in his writings is equally tender, sweet, and violent; his 
style is sublime, lively, and pleasant ; his charity appears even in his re- 
proaches, and shows that he reproves to correct, never to insult. This 
gives such an insinuating turn to his strongest invectives, that it gains 
the heart, and instils both awe and love; the sinner whom he admonishes 
can only be angry with himself, not with the reprimand, or its charitable 
author. He had so diligently meditated on the holy scriptures, that 
almost in every period he borrows something from their language, and 
diffuses the marrow of the sacred text with which his own heart was 
filled. He was well read in the writings of the principal ancient fathers 
of the church, especially SS. Ambrose and Austin, and often takes his 
thoughts from their writings, though by his ingenious address, and a 
new turn, he makes them his own. Though he lived after St. Anselm, 
the first of the scholastics, and though his contemporaries are ranked in 
that class, yet he treats theological subjects after the manner of the an- 
cients. On this account, and for the great excellency of his writings, he 
is reckoned among the Fathers. And though he is the youngest among 
them in time, he is one of the most useful to those who desire to study, 
and to improve their hearts in sincere piety. A perfect spirit of humi- 
lity, devotion, and divine charity reigns throughout his writings, and 
strongly affects the hearts of his readers, as it is the language of his own 
heart always glowing with ardent love and compunction. The most pious 
andl learned Maurist Benedictin monk, Dom John Mabillon, laid the 
foundation of his high reputation in the world by the complete edition of 
St. Bernard’s works, which he published in 1667, in two volumes in folio, 
and in nine volumes in octavo; he gave a second edition, enriched with 
prefaces, and additional curious notes in 1690. He had prepared a third 
edition when he died in 1707; it was made public in I712 . 
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his wonderful sanctity. In 1120, he was for a long time con- 
fined to his cell by a dangerous fit of sickness, and in the year 
1125, in which, during a grievous famine, he had often ex- 
hausted the provisions of his monastery to furnish the poor 
with bread, he seemed by a dangerous distemper brought to the 
very gates of death. It happened in this fit of illness that he 
once appeared to those ahout him asif he had been in his agony, 
and, his monks being all assembled round him, he fell into a 
trance, in which he seemed to himself to behold the devil 
grievously accusing him before the throne of God. To every 
part of the charge he made only this answer: ‘I confess my- 
self most unworthy of the glory of heaven, and that I can never 
obtain it by my own merits. But my Lord possesseth it upon 
a double title: that of natural inheritance, by being the only 
begotten Son of his eternal Father; and that of purchase, he 
having bought it with his precious blood. This second title he 
hath transferred on me; and, upon this right, I hope, with an 
assured confidence, to obtain it through his adorable passion 
and mercy.” .By this plea, the perverse accuser was confounded, 
and disappeared, and the servant of God returned to himself, 
and shortly after recovered his former state of health.(1) 

Most affecting are the sentiments of profound humility, holy 
fear, and compunction, which this great saint discovers, He 
tells us that he embraced God by his two feet, that of his mercy, 
and that of his justice; to exclude, by the latter, sloth and 
presumption ; and, by the former, despair and anxiety.(2) He 
declares often, in the most moving terms, how much he was 
penetrated with this saving fear, which he nourished in his soul 
by having the divine judgments always before his eyes. “I am 
seized all over,” says he,(3) ‘‘ with horror, dread, and trem- 
bling, whenever I repeat within myself that sentence: Man 
tnoweth not whether he be worthy of love or hatred.” Com- 
punction is the parent of sincere humility; and, in this, our 
saint appeared always most admirable. Inculcating to others 
the advantages and obligations of this virtue, he observes, that 
Bo great is its excellency, that pride dares not show itself naked, 
but seeks to appear in a mask, and puts on that of humility, 


(1) Gul. a S. Theodoric. 1. 1, c. 12. (2) Serm. 6, in Cant. 
(3) Serm. 28, in Cant. Totus in inhorrui, &c 
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which he defines a virtue by which a man, from a true know- 
ledge of himself, is contemptible in his own eyes.(1) Whence 
he puts us in mind that it resides partly in the understanding 
and partly in the will; for it is founded in a perfect knowledge 
of ourselves, that is, of our nothingness, sinfulness, baseness, 
weakness, and absolute insufficiency. Nor is this to be a spe- 
culative, but a feeling and experimental knowledge, by which 
we sincerely despise ourselves, as deserving all contempt, dis- 
grace, and chastisement from all creatures ; and as unworthy of 
all mercy, grace, or favour, temporal or spiritual, all which 
are the most pure gratuitous effects of the divine goodness in 
favour of undeserving creatures. He discovers the most pro- 
found sense of his own baseness and wretchedness, and treats 
himself as the outcast of all creatures. The praises and esteem 
of others were to him the most stinging reproaches, and covered 
him with confusion and grief, because they only showed the 
opinion of others concerning him, and what he ought to be, not 
what his actions were; for he saw them to be full only of stench 
and corruption. “ All commendation bestowed on us,” said he, 
** is flattery, and the joy which is conceived from it, is foolish va- 
nity.”(2) Tosome he said : “My monstrous life, and my afflicted 
conscience, cry towards you for compassion; for I am a kind of 
amphibious creature, that neither lives as an ecclesiastic nor as a 
recluse. When you have learned my dangers, favour me with 
your advice and prayers.”(3) In another place he says: “‘ They 
who praise me, truly reproach and confound me.” These and the 
like sincere protestations were extorted from him by his pro- 
found contempt of himself, and desire that all should know his 
baseness: for, as he observes, nothing is more base than that 
refined pride which feigns an affected humility, and would needs 
wear its mask to make humility itself support its vanity. To 
raise glory from humility is not the mark, but the ruin of that 
virtue. ‘ He who is truly humble would be reputed vile and 
abject,” says he, “not humble.” He never ceased to inculcate 
this virtue to others as the measure of their advancement in 
sanctity; and he often repeated to his monks that he among 
them was the greatest before God who was the most humble in 
his own eyes. — 
(1) Tr de Grad Humib (2) Ep. 16 (3) Ep. 250, 
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It is related in the Exordium of Citeaux, that one day in a 
conference which the saint made to the choir monks, he de- 
elared publicly that he doubted not but the humility of a cer- 
tain lay-brother, then absent, gave to his actions a higher de- 
gree of true perfection than any one of the choir monks had at- 
tained to, and that this person, though perfectly ignorant of 
profane literature, was the best skilled in the science of the 
saints, the true knowledge of himself; for he was always 
condemning himself as a miserable criminal in the presence of - 
God; and his soul was so entirely employed on his own weak- 
nesses and imperfections, that he saw nothing else in himself, 
and only virtue in every one else. St. Bernard one day seeing 
him bathed in tears, asked him the reason? The humble monk 
told him: “ Miserable sinner as I am, I see all heroic virtues 
practised by my brother who works with me; but have not my- 
self one degree of the least among them. I beseech -you to 
pray that God will grant me in his mercy those virtues which 
through my sinfulness and sloth I neglect to dispose myself to 
obtain.” Another lay-brother was obliged to watch the sheep 
in the fields all night on the feast of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin, to which he had a singular devotion. When 
the bell rung to matins at midnight, condemning himself as un- 
worthy to join his brethren in singing the divine praises, he 
turned his face towards the church, and lifting up his eyes 
towards heaven, with a thousand genuflections and prostrations, 
continued till morning a repetition of the Hail Mary; every 
time with fresh ardour praising his Redeemer, and imploring 
his mercy through the intercession of his virgin Mother. His 
humble devotion, simplicity, and obedience were discovered by 
God to St. Bernard, who preferred his virtue in this action to 
that of the most perfect penitents and contemplatives in that 
house of saints.(1) True humility removes a soulas far from 
pusillanimity and abjection as from pride and presumption ; for 
it teaches a man to place his whole strength in God alone. 
Hence sprang that greatness of soul aad undaunted courage, 
with a firm confidence in the divine goodness and mercy, that 
stonishes us in the actions and writings of this saint. I¢ 
would be too long to mention the wonderful instances of these 


(1) Exord. of Citeaux and Le Nain, Hist. de Cit. 
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and other virtues, especially of his devotion, tender charity, 
and ardent zeal. He nourished them in his heart by a spirit of 
prayer and retirement, the characteristical virtue of thé monas- 
tie state. ‘Believe me upon my own experience,” said he to 
those whom he invited into his order, “ you will find more in 
the woods than in books; the forests and rocks will teach you 
what you cannot learn of the greatest masters.” Meaning that 
to learn the secrets of heaven, and the science of saints, soli- 
tude, sanctified by penance and contemplation, is the best 
school. He severely condemns those monks who wandered out 
of their cells; and, out of a love of the world and dissipation, 
intruded themselves into the ministry of preaching. To one of 
those he said: “It is the duty of a religious man to weep, not 
to teach. Cities must be to him as prisons, and solitude his pa- 
radise. But this man, on the contrary, finds solitude his pri- 
son, and cities his paradise.”(1) This saint, though charity 
often called him abroad, never left his cell but with regret; 
and, amidst crowds, his soul was interiorly recollected, and 
often quite absorbed in God. When he had walked a whole 
day on the borders of the lake of Lausanne, hearing his com- 
panions in the evening mention the lake, he was surprised, af- 
firming that he had never seen it, and did not know that there 
was a lake there. The saint, who had contracted so close a 
_ friendship with Guigo, prior of the great Chartreuse, and the 
monks of his order, that he seemed to be with them as one 
heart and one soul, happened once to pay them a visit at the 
Chartreuse ona horse which he had borrowed of a friend. The 
prior Guigo was surprised to see him use a fine bridle, and 
spoke to him of it. The saint answered in surprise that he had 
never taken notice either of the bridle or saddle. So much 
was he accustomed by habit, when he was free from the neces- 
sity of applying his mind to external business, to immerse him- 
self in the consideration of invisible truths, that he seemed at 
those times scarcely to have any sense or memory left for earthly 
things.* St. Bernard was particularly devoted to the Blessed 


(1) S. Bern. ep. 323. 


* Lord Bolingbroke, who often displayed his talent of writing, on sub- 
jects with which he had little or no acquaintance, was utterly a stranger 
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Virgin, as his works sufficiently declare. In one of his mis- 
sions into Germany, being in the great church at Spire, he re- 
peated thrice in a rapture: “O merciful! O pious! O gracious 
Virgin Mary!” which words the ehurch added to the anthem 
Salve Regina. The custom was introduced from this devotion 
of St. Bernard to sing that anthem every day with great so- 
lemnity in the cathedral of Spire. The same is done every 
Saturday in the Cistercian order, and with particular devotion 
‘at La Trappe. 

Notwithstanding St. Bernard’s love of retirement, obedience 
and zeal for the divine honour frequently drew him from his be- 
loved cell; and so great was the reputation of his learning and 


to St. Bernard’s character when he passed on him the following most un- 
just censure: ‘‘ There is an ambition that burns as hotly under the cow] 
of a monk as in the breast of a hero. The cell of Bernard was a scene 
of as much intrigue, and as many ambitious projects, as that of Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic, or of Charles V. Bernard exercised a far greater 
power in his monastery, quietly and safely, than any that princes could 
boast of, with all the trouble and danger to which they stood continually 
exposed. Appeals were made, and ambassadors sent to him from dif- 
ferent people who solicited him to give them laws,” &c. This noble lord 
could not have fallen into so injurious a mistake, had he been at the 
piins of studying the character of sincere humility, compunction, cha- 
rity, and recollection which all the saint’s actions breathed, according to 
the testimony of all who knew him, and which his constant slight of all 
dignities and honours, and the history of his whole conduct make evi- 
dent. This spirit survives him in the dead letter of his writings, and in 
the experimental and unaffected sentiments of those virtues which his 
heart continually discovers in them in a manner which no hypocrisy or 
enthusiasm could counterfeit. Neither could the mysteries or secrets of 
divine love which the Holy Ghost manifests in chosen, humble, and mor- 
tified souls, enriched with his gift of supernatural prayer; nor the paths 
of an interior life, which this saint so clearly points out and describes 
from the experience and fulness of his own soul, for the comfort and di- 
rection of those who desire to walk in them, ever fall to the knowledge, 
or come from the pen, of one not perfectly dead to the world and him- 
self, and in whom the true spirit of God does not reign. If his lordship 
would confound this with the nonsense and impious jargon of enthusiasts 
and hypocrites, he ought first to have proved light and darkness to be no 
longer distinguishable. Though he was still less acquainted with the 
subject than with this father’s writings, he could not have been willing 
to try his own skill, or to find any like critic and master of style who 
should attempt to imitate the unction of a Bernard or of a Thomas a 
Kempis. A Tully and a Seneca may say the finest things on moral vir- 
tues; nor could they choose any more noble subject to display the clear- 
ness of their understanding, the fruitfulness of their invention, and the 
charms and beauties of their eloquence; but the heroic sentiments of 
humility, holy fear, divine love, &c., which St. Bernard expresses, can 
come only from a soul full of their spirit. 
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piety, that all potentates desired to have their differences deter- ' 


mined by him; bishops regarded his decisions as oracles or in- 
dispensable laws, and referred to him the most important af- 
fairs of their churches. The popes looked upon his advice as 
the greatest support of the holy see, and all people had a very 
profound respect and an extraordinary veneration for his person 
and sanctity. It may be said of him, that even in his solitude 
he governed all the churches of the west. But he knew how 
to join the love of silence and interior recollection of soul with 
so many occupations and employs, and a profound humility 
with so great elevation. The first occasion which called for his 
zeal abroad was a dissension between the archbishop and citi- 
zens of Rheims, whom the saint reconciled, confirming his 
words by the miraculous eure of a boy that was deaf, blind, 
and dumb, which he performed in that city, as is recorded by 
the abbot of St. Thierri. He opposed the elections of unwor- 
thy persons to the episcopacy, or other ecclesiastical dignities, 
with the zeal of an Elias, which raised him many enemies, who 
spared neither slanders nor invectives against him. Their com- 
monplace topic was, that a monk ought to confine himself to 
his cloister. ‘To this he answered, that a monk was a soldier 
of Christ, as well as other Christians, and ought to defend the 
truth and the honour of God’s sanctuary. By his exhortations 
Henry, archbishop of Sens, and Stephen, bishop of Paris, re- 
nounced the court and their secular manner of living. Suger, 
who was chosen abbot of St. Denis in 1122, was made by King 
Lewis VI., surnamed the Big or the Fat, prime minister, and 
by Lewis the Young, for some time regent of the kingdom ; 
and the reins of the government of the French monarchy have 
seldom been put in the hands of an abler or better statesman 
Whilst he held this employment he lived in great state, and St. 
Bernard reproached him, in his apology, with having fifty at- 
tendants in his train. But so efficacious were the discourses 
with which our saint entertained him on the obligations of his 
state, that he laid aside his worldly views, resigned all his 
posts, and shut himself up in his abbey of St. Denis, where he 
banished the court out of his abbey, re-established austerity 
and regular discipline, and made an edifying end in 1152, after 
having built, in three years and three months, the stately 
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church of that abbey as.it now stands.* The remarkable con- 
versions of innumerable great princes and prelates wrought by 
St. Bernard are too long to be inserted. He often put eccle- 
siastics in mind of their strict obligation of giving whatever 
they enjoyed of church revenues above a necessary maintenance 
to the poor. Thus he wrote to the dean of Languedoc :(1) 
“You may imagine that what belongs to the church belongs to 
you while you officiate there. But you are mistaken; for 
though it be reasonable that one who serves the altar should 
live by the altar, yet must it not be to promote either his luxury 
or his pride. Whatever goes beyond bare nourishment, and 
simple plain clothing, is sacrilege and rapine.” In this, his 
own conduct was at all times a true model. Ina great famine 
in 1125, to relieve the poor, he often left his monks destitute of 
all provisions. 

After the death of Honorius II., in 1130, Innocent II. was 
chosen pope on the same day by the greater number of cardi- 
vals. But, at the same time, a faction attempted to invest 
with that supreme dignity Cardinal Peter, the son of Leo, who 
took the name of Anacletus. He had formerly been a monk 
of Cluni, was an ambitious worldly man, and so powerful that 
he got all the strong-holds about Rome into his hands. Inno- 
cent II., who was a holy man, and had been duly elected, was 
obliged to fly to Pisa. Upon this unhappy contest a council of 
French bishops was held at Etampes, twenty-five miles from 
Paris, to which St. Bernard was invited. He strenuously 
maintained the justice of Innocent’s cause, who was recognised 
by the council, and soon after came into France. He was 
splendidly received at Orleans by King Lewis the Big. St. 
Bernard waited on him, and accompanied him to Chartres, 
where he met Henry I, king of England. That prince was at 
first inclined to favour the antipope, but was better informed by 
St. Bernard, and persuaded to acknowledge Innocent. The 


(1) Ep. 2, ad Fulc. 


a. 


- © Suger was abbot of St. Denis twenty-nine years ten months, from 
the year 1122 to 1152, in which he died on the 12th of January, as Dom 
Gervaise has demonstrated in his Life of Suger, against the mistakes 
ran ia several great authors have been led about the year of his 
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saint followed the pope into Germany, and was present at the 
conference which he had with the Emperor Lethaire at Liege, 
who recognised the lawful pope, but demanded of him the right 
of giving the investitures of bishoprics, St. Bernard’s remon- 
strances struck him dumb, and made him humbly alter his re- 
solution. His holiness held a council at Rheims in 1131, and 
went from Auxerre to visit Cluni and Clairvaux. At this lat- 
ter place he was received in procession, as in other places, but 
without any splendour ; the monks were clad in coarse habits, 
and before them was carried a homely wooden crucifix, and 
they sung leisurely and modestly hymns and anthems, not one 
lifting up their eyes or casting them about to see who was near 
them. The pope, and several of his assistants, could not con- 
tain their tears at the sight. The bread which was served at 
table was made of coarse flour that had never been sifted ; the 
repast was made up of herbs and legumes; a dish of fish was 
got ready, but this was only for his holiness. The year follow- 
ing St. Bernard attended the pope into Italy, and reconciled to 
him Genoa and some other cities. At length he arrived with 
him at Rome, whence he not long after was sent into Germany, 
to make peace between the Emperor Lothaire II. and the two 
nephews of Henry V., his predecessor; Conrad III., duke of 
Suabia, (who succeeded Lothaire in the empire,) and Frederic, 
the father to Frederic I., or Barbarossa, who ascended the 
throne after Conrad. The saint in this journey signalized every 
stage he made by the conversion of many sinners, and, among 
others, of Aloide, duchess of Lorraine, sister to the Emperor 
Lothaire, who had for a long time dishonoured her rank and 
religion by her scandalous deportment. St. Bernard having 
happily pacified the troubles of Germany, returned into Italy, 
being obliged by the pope to assist at the council of Pisa in 
1134, in which the schismatics were excommunicated. After 
the conclusion of this synod the pope sent him to Milan, to re- 
concile that city to the holy see. He wrought there many mi- 
racles, and wherever he came was received as a man sent from 
heaven. He easily induced the Milanese to renounce the 
schism ; and in all places, and in all affairs, succeeded to a mi- 
racle. The authors of his life remark that nothing was more 
admirabie in him than his extraordinary humility amidst the 
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greatest honour and respect imaginable, with which he was 
every where treated.(1) _ 

Having happily finished his negotiation at Milan, he returned 
to his dear solitude at Clairvaux, in the same year, 1134, and 
after performing his prayer in the church, made a most pathe- 
tic affectionate discourse to his monks. He was soon after 
called abroad into Brittany; and afterwards into Guienne, 
where William, the powerful and haughty duke of that pro- 
vince, violently persecuted those who adhered to the true pope, 
and had on that accoant expelled the bishops of Poitiers and 
Limoges. Gerard, bishop of Angouleme, an abetter of the 
schism, encouraged him in these excesses. This William (who 
is styled duke sometimes of Aquitain, sometimes of Guienne, 
which was part of Aquitani,) was a prince of high birth, im- 
mense wealth, a gigantic stature and strength of body, and ex- 
traordinary abilities in worldly affairs ; but was in his youth im- 
pious, haughty, and impatient of the least control. He seemed 
not to be able to live out of war, and was so shamelessly aban- 
doned to his passions and lusts, as to have kept his brother’s 
wife three years by main foree, glorying in his iniquities like 
Sodom. St. Bernard, in 1130, took an occasion to visit the 
monastery of Chatelliers, which he had then lately founded in 
Poitou, on purpose to have an opportunity of endeavouring to 
reclaim this prince from his scandalous disorders. The duke 
listened to him with great respect during seven days, and ap- 
peared to be much affected by his discourses on the last things, 
and on the fear of God. Nevertheless, he was not yet con- 
verted. St. Bernard, who had learned never to despair of the 
most obstinate sinners, redoubled his tears, prayers, and pious 
endeavours, till he had the comfort to see him begin to open 
his heart to the divine grace. When he abetted the schism, 
the saint, by several conferences, brought him over to the obe- 
dience of the rightful pope, but could not prevail upon him to 
restore the two bishops whom he had unjustly deprived of their 
sees. At length he had recourse to more powerful arms. He 
went to say mass, the duke and other schismatics staying with- 
out the door, as being excommunicated persons. After the 
consecration, and the giving ofthe peace before the communion, 


(1) L. 2, e«. 4. 
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the holy abbot put the host upon the paten, and carrying it out, 
with his eyes sparkling with zeal, charity, and devotion, and 
his countenance all on fire, spoke to the duke no longer as a 
suppliant, but with a voice of authority, as follows: “ Hitherto 
we have entreated you and prayed you, and you have always 
slighted us. Several servants of God have joined their entrea- 
ties with ours, and you have never regarded them. Now, 
therefore, the Son of the Virgin, the Lord and head of that 
church which you persecute, comes in person to see if you will 
repent. He is your judge, at whose name every knee bends, 
both in heaven, earth, and hell. He is the just revenger of 
your crimes, into whose hands this your obstinate soul will one 
day fall. Will you despise him? Will you be able to slight 
him as you have done his servants? Will your” Here the 
duke, not being able to hear any more, fell down in a swoon. 
St. Bernard lifted him up, and bade him salute the bishop of 
Poitiers, who was present. The astonished prince was not 
able to speak, but went to the bishop, and led him by the hand 
to his seat in the church; expressing by that action that he re- 
nounced the schism, and restored the bishop to his see After 
this, the saint returned to the altar and finished the sacrifice. 
A particular impulse of the Holy Ghost, the great authority of 
the saint, and the dignity with which this man of miracles was 
enabled to perform so extraordinary an action, make it an ob- 
ject of our admiration, though not of imitation. 

The abbott, leaving the churches of Guienne thus settled in 
peace, returned to Clairvaux. But the duke, who had been a 
worldly and tyrannical prince, relapsed into his former habits, 
and committed new acts of violence. The saint being informed 
thereof, wrote him a strong remonstrance, which, through the 
divine grace, made so deep an impression upon his mind, that 
his conversion was rendered complete. From that time, he ho- 
noured the bishop of Poitiers so much the more as he had for- 
merly persecuted him; and shortly after resolving entirely to 
devote himself to a penitential life, he sent for this prelate, and 
in his presence made his last will, wherein he declared, that: 
“In honour of our Saviour and all the saints, and being pene- 
trated with sorrow for his innumerable sins, and with the fear 
of the last judgment; likewise considering that all the goods 
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which we seem to possess, vanish in our hands like smoke and 
leave only bitterness, anguish, and pain, he was resolved to for- 
sake all things in order to follow God, and to obtain more per- 
fectly his holy love. He added, that he left his daughters under 
the protection of the king, and desired that Eleanor, the elder 
of them, should marry him, if the barons of Aquitain consented, 
giving to her Aquitain and Poitou, and to his daucher Petro- 
nilla his estates in Burgundy, and to all the monasteries in his 
dominions one thousand livres of yearly rent to be distributed 
by his barons”.* After this he put on the habit of a pilgrim, 
entered upon an austere course of life, and undertook a peniten- 
tial pilgrimage to Compostella, in which some say he died at 
Leon in Spain. Others tell us he survived this pilgrimage, and 
passed some time in a hermitage in a wilderness, before God 
called him to himself.t Thus by the prudence and zeal of St. 
Bernard was the schism extinguished in so many kingdoms;. 
but it was still protected by Roger, king of Sicily, and duke of 


* His younger daughter, Petronilla, was married to Rodolph, count of 
Vermandois, a prince of the royal family. Eleanor, the elder, was mar. 
riei to King Lewis the Young in 1]37; but became insupportable to him 
by her haughtiness; was convicted of adultery in Syria, and an impedi- 
ment of consanguinity being discovered, a sentence of divorce was pro- 
nounced by the pope. King Lewis generously restored her estates, which 
many others would have found pretences to keep, and she immediately 
married Henry, earl of Anjou, and duke of Normandy, who succeeded 
King Stephen in the throne of England, and became the most powerful 
monarch then in Christendom, being King of England,‘Lord of Ireland, 
Duke of Normandy and Aquitain, and Earl of Anjou, Poitou, Touraine,: 
and Maine. He laid claim to the earldom of Toulouse, pretending it to 
be a part of the duchy of Aquitain. Thus this marriage became a source 
of bloody wars, which, for above three hundred years, divided England 
and France, and more than once brought this latter kingdom to the brink 
of ruin. These wars were sometimes interrupted, but always broke out 
again with fresh fury. The mutual jealousy and feuds between the two 
nations were begun in the reign of the Norman conqueror, and were 
continually increased by & jarring of interests, especially after these con- 
tests. Notwithstanding the aspersions which many historians have cast 
upon the memory of Queen Eleanor, the heiress of Guienne, M. Arcere, 
an Oratorian, (Histoire de la Ville de la Rochelle, et du Pais d’Aulnis, 
printed at Rochelle in 1757,) has drawn up an elegant and ingenious 
apviogy for her in which he sets her character in a new light. 

+ Duke William was the last male descendant from Ranulph I., a prince 
of the house of Burgundy who had been made by Charles the Bald, in 
844, first duke of Aquitam, upon the extinction of that kingdom, which 
had been erected by Charlemagne in favour of his son Lewis Debonnair, 
and continued in some prince or other of the royal family of France till 
tnat time 
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Calabria. The pope called the saint to Viterbo in 1137, and 
then sent him to this prince. Bernard, in a public conference 
at Salerno, convicted Anaclet’s partizans of schism, and brought 
over many persons of distinction to the union of the church ; 
but Roger, having ambitious views to maintain the usurped pos- 
session of the duchy of Benevento, continued inflexible. The 
saint foretold his defeat in a battle he was preparing to fight 
with Duke Ranulph, whose forces were much inferior in num- 
ber; and taking leave of him, hastened back to Clairvaux. 
The death of the antipope in 1138, opened the way to the peace 
of the church; for though the schismatics chose one Gregory to 
the papacy, he surrendered his pretensions to Innocent II. 
Hereupon Bernard sued to the pope for the pardon of those who 
had been engaged in the schism. 

The saint saw himself obliged to exert his zeal also in main- 
taining the purity of the Catholic faith, which he employed so 
often and with such success in the support of its unity and dis- 
cipline. He heard of no dangerous innovator in the doctrine of 
the church with whom he did not enter the lists. One of these 
was the unhappy Peter Abelard, or Abailard,* in whose writ- 


* Peter Abelard was born near Nantes, and after learning the first 
rudiments of the science, gave himself up wholly to the study of the 
scholastic philosophy. He was a most acute disputant, and whilst a 
student in logic, sometimes seemed too hard for his master, the famous 
William of Champeaux, then archdeacon of Paris. . Having a great 
opinion of his own parts, he was very desirous to commence professor : 
and having obtained a license when he was very young, began to teach 
logic first at Melun, and soon after at Paris. Abstracted reasonings were 
his delight, and it was his pride to wrangle with the other masters at all 
public disputations, The effect of his presumption was the loss both of 
his faith and of his chastity. Fulbert, a canon of Paris, had a niece of 
great wit and beauty, named Eloisa, whom he brought up to learning, 
and chose Abelard to teach her logic. By unguardedly conversing 
together a passion was kindled in their breasts, and Abelard desired the 
uncle to take him to board, under pretence that he could by that means 
more easily assist her in her studies. Fulbert readily agreed to his re- 
quest, neither mistrusting the virtue of his niece, nor the prudence of 
the master, who was in holy orders, and enjoyed a prebend. But this 
was not to know mankind, or the danger of living in the occasion of sin. 
They fell, and the uncle was the last person in the neighbourhood that 
suspected the crime. When he found it out, he turned Abelard out of 
doors; but Eloisa followed him into his own country, and was there 
brought to bed of a boy, who was called Astrolabe. Abelard, whom her 
injured friends, by an unjust crime and violence, made an eunuch, took 
the monastic habit at St. Denis’s out of shame, not out of devotion, as he 
confesses; and Eloisa put on the veil at Argenteuil. 
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ings certain errors were discovered, which were condemned in 
the council of Soissons in 1121; and he so far acquiesced in 
the censure as to cast his book into the flames. In 1139, Wil- 
liam, abbot of St. Thierry, discovered several erroneous princi- 
ples in his later writings, and informed Geoffrey, bishop ot 
Chartres, who was legate of the holy see, and St. Bernard, say- 
ing, they were the only persons who could crush the mischief in 
its embryo. St. Bernard wrote a strong letter of private admo- 
nition to Abelard, but was answered by insults and loud com- 
plaints. He informed Pope Innocent II. of Abelard’s errors 
and conduct by a long letter, and also wrote to several French 
prelates upon that subject. A council of bishops met at Sens 
in 1140 upon this affair. St. Bernard was unwilling to appear, 
acquainting the bishops it was their business. Hereupon Abe- 
lard triumphed, and his friends said, Bernard was afraid to en- 
counter him face to face. The saint therefore was obliged to 
be present. But Abelard, who dreaded above all things the 
eloquence and learning of the holy abbot, only presented himself 
in the council, to hear the charge drawn up by St. Bernard out 
of his own book, read against him; for he declined giving any 
express answer to the articles charged upon lim, though he had 


Abelard was expelled the abbey soon after, and being cited to a coun- 
cil at Soissons in 1121, was obliged to throw his book, on the Trinity, 
into the fire, and was shut up in the monastery of St. Medard at Sois- 
sons. Being released, he set himself again to teach near Troyes, and 
there, with the bishop’s leave, founded a church for his scholars, which 
he called Paraclet or the Comforter, because he there found comfort and 
refreshment after his troubles. Being chosen abbct of St. Gildas’s of 
Ruis, near Nantes in Brittany, he gave this first settlement to Elofsa, 
and some other nuns who chose to follow her, and she governed this nun- 
nery of Paraclet as prioress, Abelard drew up useful rules and consti- 
tutions for that house, a copy of which is preserved in the abbey of Para- 
clet. The famous letters that passed between him and Elotsa show they 
were not yet penitents; the first disposition of a true conversion required 
not only distance of place, but an entire change of heart, and renouncing 
of correspondence, or whatever else could entertain or renew their fond- 
ness. The style in these letters is affected, not natural, easy, and truly 
polished and elegant ; though they are not destitute of wit and some beau- 
ties. Abelard enjoved some tranquillity, after the condemnation of cer- 
tain points of his doctrine at Soissons, till the year 1139. His works 
consist of letters, a history of his own misfortunes, an introduction to 
theology, fraught with novelties and errors, and several other philoso- 
phical and theological tracts. They make a volume in quarto, printed 
at Puris in 1616. See Dr. Cave, Hist. Liter. and Abelard, Historia caia- 
mitatum suarurn. 
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the liberty given him to do it, had very favourable judges, and 
was in a place where he had no reason to fear any thing. After 
having recourse to shifts, he appealed to the pope, and then 
withdrew from the synod with those of his party. The bishops 
condemned fourteen propositions extracted out of his works, and 
wrote to Pope Innocent II. who confirmed their sentence, im- 
posed perpetual silence on Abelard as an heretic, and ordered 
that he should be imprisoned. Abelard wrote an apology, in 
which he gave a Catholic exposition to several of his proposi- 
tions. St. Bernard accused him of denying the Trinity with 
Arius, of destroying the incarnation with Nestorius, of taking 
away the necessity of grace with Pelagius, of having bragged 
that he was ignorant of nothing ; of being never willing to say of 
any thing, Nescto, I do not know it; of pretending to expound 
inexplicable things, to comprehend incomprehensible mysteries, 
and to give reasons for what is above reason. It is manifest 
from his apology, and chiefly from his book, entitled, An intro- 
duction to Theology, which had raised this storm, that he ad- 
vanced several propositions absolutely heretical, others, which, 
though he expounded them more favourably, were new, harsh, 
and intolerable. One of the errors contained at this day in his 
writings is the system of the Optimists, renewed by Leibnitz, 
pretending that every thing in the world being the best, God 
could not have made or done any thing any other way than he 
has done it. After he had published his Apology, he set out on 
his journey towards Rome; but stopping at Cluni, he was per- 
suaded by the abbot, Peter the Venerable, to recal whatever he 
had wrote which gave offence, and to wait upon St. Bernard. 
He did so, and was reconciled to him. With the pope’s leave 
he resolved to spend: the remainder of his life at Cluni, and be- 
haved himself there with great humility and piety for two years. 
Towards the end of his life he was sent for his health to the 
monastery of St. Marcellus at Chalons upon the Seine, where 
he died in 1142, being sixty-three years old. His body was 
sent to the abbey of Paraclet, to be interred, and Peter the Ve-- 
nerable wrote to Eloisa an edifying account of his death. 
Arnold of Brescia, his diseiple, was not so happy as to imi- 
tate his repentance and submission. He was a native of 
Brescia, in Italy, became a scholar of Abelard, took the habit 
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of a monk, and falling‘into many errors, preached them at the 
head of armed troops, first in France, and afterwards in Italy. 
He taught, that neither the pope nor the clergy ought to possess 
temporal estates ; and erred about several other articles of faith. 
St. Bernard, by his writings and labours, opposed the ravages 
of this wolf in sheep’s clothing. St. Bernard drew his portrait 
in lively colours, when, among other things, he says: “ Arnold 
of Brescia is a man who neither eats nor drinks, because, like 
the devil, he thirsts only after the blood of souls. His conver- 
sation has nothing but sweetness, and his doctrine nothing but 
poison. He has the head of a dove, but the tail of a scorpion.” 
His description of Abelard is not less strong. He says he wat 
a man always unlike himself, altogether equivocal and uncon- 
stant ; that he had nothing of a monk but the name and habit, 
and that his life was the contrast of his character or profession. 
He adds, to express his vanity, that he knew every thing that 
is in heaven and earth, but himself. Another person of emi- 
nence in that age, by deviating from the scripture and tradition 
to philosophize on the mysteries of religion, adulterated their 
simplicity. This was Gilbert de la Porree, a famous professor 
of theology at Poitiers, and at length bishop of that city. He 
was accused of heterodox opinions by his two archdeacons. His 
doctrine was begun to be examined in an assembly of prelates 
at Auxerre in 1147, and continued in another held at Paris the 
same year, before Pope Eugenius III. who was lately come into 
France. St. Bernard, on account of his eloquence and learning, 
was pitched upon to open the charge; but as Gilbert denied 
that he had ever advanced the propositions imputed to him, it 
was decreed that his writings should be examined, and the de- 
cision referred to the council which was to be held at Rheims 
the year following. In this synod Gilbert openly maintained 
what he had taught in his writings, that the godhead, or form 
by which God is God, is reedly distinguished from God ; like- 
wise that his wisdom, justice, and other attributes, are not really 
God himself; that the divine nature or essence is really dis- 
tinct from the three persons, and that the divine nature was not 
tmearnate, but only the second Person, which he held to be 
really distinct from the nature. St. Bernard demonstrated that 
no real distinction can be admitted between the nature and the 
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persons, or between the attributes and the nature, or betwecn 
the attributes themselves; for in God all is perfect unity and 
simplicity, without any real distinction, except that of relation 
between the three Persons; any other real multiphcity must 
produce a composition repugnant to the essential simplicity and 
unity of God. Four propositions of Gilbert were censured by 
this council, and he himself retracted and condemned them. On 
this account his person was spared. Some of his disciples con- 
tinued to maintain his erroneous opinions, and are confuted by 
St. Bernard.(1) Gilbert died in 1154.* 

The heresies broached by Abelard, Gilbert, and many others, 
_at this time, took their rise from an abuse of the scholastic 
theology, as Abelard himself acknowledged after his conver- 
sion,(2) making a long enumeration of errors which sprung up 
in his time. The holy scriptures, and the tradition of the 
church being the sources and foundation of all genuine theo- 
logy. St. Anselm raised on them his excellent structure, by 
bringing ‘the different parts more into order, under general 
heads, and illustrating each part with the additional force of 
logical reasoning. This method was followed by all sound scho- 
lastics, especially St. Thomas, whose divine science was de- 
rived from his perfect skill in the holy scriptures, and in the 
writings of the most approved fathers; taking St. Austin for 
his chief guide in questions of speculation, St. Ambrose and 
St. Gregory in moral resolutions, and St. Chrysostom in the 
interpretation of the holy scriptures; he employs human 
reasoning with the most happy penetration, but so as to make 
it every where subservient to these principles; but these were 
quite lost sight of by some who, in the shoal of philosophers and 
theologians which appeared in the twelfth age, pursued, in many 
questions, only the subtle imaginations of their own refining 
genius; a rock against which many great men have suffered 
shipwreck in faith.t St. Bernard. opposed this fatal abuse witk 


(1) Serm. 80, in Cant. (2) Abel. Theol. Christian. 1. 3 and 4. 


* The works of Gilbertus Porretanus are only extant in manuscript, 
except one letter published by Dom Luke Dachery, in his notes on Gui- 
bert of Nogent. 

+ The General Study of Paris, as it was first called, was founded by 
Charlemagne about the year 800. King Lewis VJ. surnamed the Rig or 
the Fat, was not only a great scholar. tut a most zealous patron of the 
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that erudition and eloquence of which his works are a standing 
monument. The Cistercian Order, in its origin, like the Car- 
thusians, was devoted to the practice of penance, assiduous con- 
templation, and the angelical function of singing the divine 


sciences. He succeeded his father Philip I. in 1110. By his protection 
and encouragement studies began to flourish exceedingly, and there were 
in his reign mord students than citizens at Paris, to which the name of 
Academy was first given about that time. In the following century it 
was called the University, from the whole circle of sciences being there 
taught. The number of students was much increased by the liberty 
which every one had of disposing of himself as he pleased, after Lewis 
the Big had abolished many severe customs concerning vassalages, and 
began to loosen the hard servitude of the people under their immediate 
lords, who were a kind of subaltern sovereigns in their own estates. So 
many set up for teachers, and some, like Abelard, sold their lessone at so 
fear a rate, that such an abuse stood in need of a restraint. Ecolatres 
or Scholastics were established in cathedrals in the eleventh century, 
who often governed the bishops’ seminaries. » An order was published in 
the twelfth century, that none should teach without their license. In 
universities academical degrees were introduced in the same age for this 
purpose of licensing persons to teach. Some moderns falsely ascribe 
their institution at Bologna to Gratian, and at Paris to Peter Lombard, 
and Gilbert de la Porrée, before this latter went to Poitiers. (Egassius 
Buleus, Hist. Univers. Paris, p. 255. Baillet, Jugm. des Scav. t. 1, p. 
203.) See this groundless assertion confuted by the authors of the Hist. 
Litteraire. t. 9, p. 83. The degree of Licentiate was first given at Paris 
in the twelfth age, and consisted originally in a public license given to 
teach. Soon after that of Master or Doctor was added. In conferring 
this degree a wand or bacillus was delivered; whence the name Bacca- 
laureus. The title was, sometime after, made an interior distinct degree. 

The Regular Canons were always part of the clergy, and destined to 
sacred studies and the functions of the divine ministry. Their famous 
school and monastery of St. Victor at Paris, which befure was a small 
chapel, was established for this very end in 1113, by Lewis the Big. The 
celebrated William of Champeaux was the first prior. Hugh of St. 
Victor, a native of Ypres, was the third prior and professor in this 
house. He was surnamed the Tongue+of St. Austin, whose doctrine he 
everywhere expounds, without involving himself in the labyrinth of ob- 
scure speculations, of which we have a proof in his treatise on the sacra- 
ments. He was intimately linked with St. Bernard, who was sensibly 
afflicted at his death, which happened in 1141, the fortieth of his age. 
His piety shines in his excellent spiritual and mystical tracts, which yet 
are not equal to those of his scholar, the eminent contemplative, Richard 
of St. Victor, who was fifth prior of this monastery, and died in 1173. 
He was a Scotchman by birth; his mystical treatises on charity, con- © 
templation, and the interior man, are full of excellent matter, though 
the style is often low. 

A contest arose at that time between the Regular Canons, and the 
monks, and friars, the former pretending that the latter ought, after the 
example of the ancient Egyptian monks, to be more employed in manual 
labour, with their exercises of prayer and contemplation, than in studies 
or in teaching school. This maxim was espoused by the zealous reformer 
of La Trappe; but the learned Mabillon has fully justified their studies 
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praises. Wherefore it did not admit the ordinary dissipation 
of scholastic disputations. Yet we find a foundation made for 
teaching little children in a monastery of this Order in the dio- 
cess of Bazas, in 1128.(1) And learned men were every where 
received into it, and allowed all means of improving themselves 
in the sciences, and of thus serving the church. The first 
founders, SS. Alberic, Stephen, and Bernard, were persons . 
eminently learned. Conrad, son of Henry, duke of Bavaria, 
was famous for his learning at Cologn, before he professed him- 
self a monk at Clairvaux, in 1126. Henry, a son of king Lewis 
the Big, who was a monk under St. Bernard, and afterwards 
successively bishop of Beauvais, and archbishop of Rheims, was 
a good scholar; and many among the most eminent doctors in 
the church embraced this institute. The revision of the bible, 
made by St. Stephen and his brethren, proves that some of 
them then understood the Oriental languages. To encourage 
learning, St. Bernard was very solicitous to furnish all his mo- 
nasteries with good libraries.(2) The manual labour in which 
the Cistercian and Benedictin monks at that time employed 
themselves was not only to till the ground, but frequently to 
copy books ; several beautifully illumined, which were written — 
at Clairvaux, in St. Bernard’s time, are still shown there.(3) 
The great reputation of the sanctity of St. Bernard and his 
monks drew many great men to his Order. The monastery of 
(1) Nartenne Voyage Littér. in 1717, t. 2, p. 10. 


(2) Hist. Littér. t. 9, Etat des Lettres, 12 Siécle, n. 184, p. 141. 
(3) Ibid. 


and schools in his modest answer to that abbot. See his Traité des Etu. 

des Monastiques. Learned men who became monks have always been 

allowed to pursue their studies in that state; and many in every age have 
thus been eminently useful to the church. To serve it, monks in many 

places, began to have schools from the sixth age downwards, and monas- 

teries became the chief nurseries of learning for several ages. Sacred 
studies and spiritual functions of the ministry, if performed equally in a 
spirit of humility and penance, are excellently substituted in lieu of 
manual labour with regard to persons endowed with suitable talents; 
though, with respect to others who serve not the church, and have no right 
to live by the altar, St. Austin, in an express treatise, confirms the prin- 
ciple upon which Abbot Rancé recommends penitential labour, as such 
monks are not applied to the more noble and more useful spiritual func- 
tions. What incomparable advantages, in every respect, hath not the 
ehurch derived from the literary and apostolical labours of many reli- 
gious men! Severak Orders not only of regular clergy, but also of others, 
as the Preaching Friars, &c., were established chiefly for these purposes. 
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-Clairvaux, which is at present 2 most stately and spacious struc- 
ture, was in his time a low and mean building; yet he left in 
it at his death seven hundred monks. He founded, before his 
death one hundred and sixty other monasteries ; and their num- 
ber was so much increased after his death, that before the dis- 
solution of monasteries in Britain and the northern kingdoms, 
eight hundred abbeys were subject to Clairvaux, being filiations 
of that house. In 1126, Otho, the son of Leopold, duke of 
Austria, and of Agnes, daughter to the emperor Henry IV. 
brother to the emperor Conrad JIL with fifteen other young 
German princes, one of whom was Henry, earl of Carinthia, 
made their monastic profession together at Morimond ; in 1115 
thirty gentlemen had done the same on one day at Citeaux; a 

- company of young noblemen did the like at Bonnevaux; once 
at Clairvaux one hundred novices took the habit on the same 
day. The Cistercian annals and Le Nain, mention two per- 
sons of quality who professed themselves lay-brothers in this 
Order, the one to be shepherd of the monastery, the other, 
whose name was Lifard, to keep the hogs. In 1120, Alexan- 
der, a prince of the royal blood of Scotland, and in 1172, Silo, 
a learned and famous professor at Paris, and Alan, another pro- 
fessor in the same place, so renowned for his skill in theology, 
and all other sciences, that he was surnamed the Universal 
Doctor humbly made their profession among the Cistercians in 
the quality of lay-brothers. 

Evrard, earl of Mons, was so touched with compunction for 

a sin he had committed in war in Brabant, that in his return 
homewards from that expedition, having disguised himself in 
mean apparel, he set out at midnight, and, unknown to any one, 
performed a penitential pilgrimage to Rome and Compostella. 
After his return he hired himself, in the same spirit of penance, 
to keep swine under the lay-brothers in a farm belonging to the 

abbey of Morimond. Some years after, a servant of two offi- 

cers who in the army had been under his command, coming to 
this farm to inquire the road, knew him by his voice and fea- 
tures, and in surprise went and tald his masters that their lord 
was there, and keeper of the hogs. They rode up to the place, 
and though he at firat strove to disguise himself, they knew 
him ; and dismounting, embraced him with tears of joy, and all 
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possible tokens of respect. When they had informed the abbot, 
he came down to the farm, and learned the truth from the holy 
penitent’s own mouth, who confessed to him his sin with a flood 
of tears. The abbot persuaded him to take the religious habit, 
and to complete the sacrifice of his penance in the monastery. 
Evrard received the advice with great humility and Joy, and 
acknowledging himself most unworthy, made his monastic pro- 
fession. About the same time he founded the abbey of Ein- 
berg in Germany, and that of Mount Saint George in Thuringia. 
This happened in 1142. His holy death is recorded in the Ne- 
crology of the Cistercians on the 20th of March. The lay-bro- 
thers were at that time very numerous in this Order; St. Ber- 
nard had a particular affection for them, and it seemed his great- 
est pleasure to instruct them in the interior paths of perfect 
virtue. It is recorded of one of them at Clairvaux, that he had 
so perfectly subdued the passion of anger, as always to feel in 
his heart, instead of any emotion of impatience, a particular 
affection, and sensible tenderness for any one from whom he re- 
ceived an injury. It was his constant custom to say an Our 
Father for every one that did him any wrong, spoke harshly to 
him, or accused him of any fault in chapter; which practice 
has from him passed into a rule in this Order. A certain monk, 
named Nicholas, whom St. Bernard had converted from a secu- 
car life in the world, was much afflicted that he lived in the 
company of saints without the spirit of compunction. St. Ber- — 
nard comforted him, and by his prayers obtained for him that 
gift in so eminent a degree, that even when he ate, travelled, or 
conversed with others, tears trickled down his cheeks. 

Our saint had, at Clairvaux, a monk whose name was Ber- 
nard, and who took his surname from Pisa in Italy, of which 
city he was a native. He was a person of learning and abih- 
ties, and had made such progress in monastic perfection, that 
when Pope Innocent II. repaired, and gave to St. Bernard, the 
monastery of the Three Fountains, commonly called of SS. 
Vincent and Anastasius, near Rome, the saint appointed him 
first abbot of the colony which he planted there. Innocent II. 
died in 1143; his successor, Celestine IL, lived in the pontifi- 
cate only five months and some days; and Lucius II., who fol- 
lowed him, died about the end of his first year, on the 26th of 
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February, 1145. The abbot Bernard of Pisa was chosen in 
his place, and took the name of Eugenius III. St. Bernard 
was struck with surprise at the news, and wrote to the cardi- 
nals, conjuring them to assist him with their best efforts. Fear- 
ing lest so great an exaltation should make him forget himself, 
and some of the hich obligations of his charge, he wrote to him 
five books, Of Consideration, pressing upon him, without flat- 
tery, the various duties of his station, and strongly recommend- 
ing to him always to reserve time for self-examination, and 
daily contemplation, applying himself still to this more than to 
business. He proves to him, that consideration serves to form 
and to employ in the heart all virtues. He puts the pope in 
mind, that he is in the utmost danger of falling, by the multi- 
plicity of affairs, into a forgetfulness of himself, and hardness 
of heart; the thought of which danger made the saint tremble 
for him, and tell him that his heart was already hardened, and — 
made insensible, if he did not continually tremble for. himself. 
Most succeeding popes have highly esteemed, ant been accus- 
tomed often to read this excellent work. 

King Lewis the Big died in 1137, leaving five sons besides 
Lewis his successor; namely, Henry, a monk of Clairvaux, 
who died archbishop of Rheims; Robert, count of Dreux, head 
of that royal branch, long since extinct; Peter, lord of Cour- 
tenay, of which territory he married the heiress, from whom is 
descended the present family of Courtenays in France; Philip, 
archdeacon of Paris (who being chosen bishop, modestly yielded 
that dignity to Peter Lombard), and Hugh, of whom we have 
no particular account. The father, after the death of his eldest 
son Philip, had caused Lewis to be crowned in his own life- 
time; who thereupon, for distinction, was called Lewis the 
Young, which surname he retained even after his father’s death. 
The Christians in Palestine were at that time much distressed. 
The Latins had, by the first crusade, erected there four prin- 
cipalities,* namely, that of Edessa, which comprehended a 


* The Saracen empire was extended by Mahomet’s immediate successor, 
over Arabia, Persia, part of the Indies, Egypt, Syria, and many other 
provinces of Asia. Mauvias, great grandson of Ommias, made D.mas- 
cus the seat of the caliphat in 660. His posterity, called the Ommiades, 
reigned till 750, when Mervan II. the last prince of that family, being 
».ain, this empire was divided into three. Salim, gencral of the Cho. 
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large country that lay upon the Euphrates; .those of Tri- 
poly and Antioch, which were extended all along the sea of 
Pheenicia; and lastly, the kingdom of Jerusalem, which, 
by the death of Fulk, in 1142, was devolved on his son Bald- 


rasmi, made himself sultan of Egypt, Abubalas or Mahamed of Persia, 
and Abballa II. was founder of the Abbasids caliphs at Damascus. His 
successor and brother Abugiafar, surnamed from his victories Almansor, 
built Bagdat upon the ruins of Selew:i1, near the Tigris. It was thirty- 
cizht miles from the ancient Babylon, which stood upon the Euphrates, 
yet was often called Babylon, and became the residence of these caliphs. 
In the twelfth century the caliphat continued there with a nominal sacred 
jurisdiction, whilst those who obtained the empire were called Sultans or 
Soldans, which words are by some explained King of Kings. See Du 
Cange, V. Soldan. 

Towards the tenth age, the Turks from Great Tartary were often in- 
termixed in the armies of the Mahometans, in Asia, so that the histo- 
rians of those times call the same people sometimes Turks, and some- 
tines Saracens, till these latter were entirely subdued by the former; 
though properly these infidels are generally to be called rather Saracens 
than Turks, till, in 1300, the foundation was laid in Asia of the Ottoman 
‘Turkish sovereignty, which swallowed up that of the Saracens. Salsuk 
was the first Turkish leader that turned Mahometan, and was head of 
the Salsuccian family of sultans, that reigned some in Persia, some in 
Syria, and others in Asia Minor. Tangrolipix, grandson of Salsuk, be- 
came the first Turkish sultan of Persia, in 1050. His nephew, Cutlu 
Moses, subdued part of Armenia Cappadocia, Pontus, and Bithynia, 
and erected the Mahometan kingdom of Lesser Asia, making Nice the 
place of his residence. His son Soliman was dispossessed of most of his 
dominions by the Christian princes in the first crusade; and this Soli- 
man’s son Mahomet was entirely ousted by Musat, sultan of Iconium, (a 
city in Cappadocia, who was a deputy under the Sultan of Damascus, 
of the same Salsuccian family. Tangrolipix was succeeded in Persia by 
his nephew Axan, who made Melech and Ducat, Turks of the same 
family, sultans of Damascus. 

Jerusalem had been conquered by Omar, the second caliph, in 637, 
and had groaned under the yoke of the Saracens four hundred and forty- 
two years, till in 1079, the Turkish sultans took their place. The Chris- 
tians of Palestine had suffered this slavery under their new masters 
twenty years when the first crusade or holy war, for their deliverance, 
was set on foot. Alexis I. (Comnenus) the Greek emperor, had earnestly 
solicited the pope to intercede with the western princes to send him 
powerful succours against the infidels. Urban II. coming into France, 
held a council at Clermont, in Auvergne, in 1095, where the project of 
the crusade was concerted. Peter, a famous hermit near Amiens, who. 
having made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, had been touched with com- 
passion at the sight of the miseries which the Christians there suffered, 
and had brought from them moving letters to implore succour, was so 
great an instrument in promoting the design, that, by an imprudent re- 
solution, he was chosen general to lead the forces into the East. 

Philip I., who was then king of France, was a prince too much ad- 
dicted to pleasure, and too infamous by his irregularities to be capable of 
any great undertaking; but an innumerable multitude took the cross, 
and among others Hugh the Great, count of Vermandeis, the king’s 
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win IIL, only thirteen years of age. The Saracen caliphs 
at Bagdat having lately lost their empire, reserved only a sa- 
cred authority as interpreters of the Mahometan law; for 
the Salsuccian Turks, who embraced their religion, obtained 


brother, Robert, duke of Normandy, son to William the Conqueror 

Robert II. earl of Flanders, Stephen, count of Blois, Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, with his two brothers, Eustachius and Baldwin, Boémond, prince of 
Tarento, with Tancred, and other Norman lords, from Naples and Sicily, 
&c. They.took different routes into the East with their troops. Between 
seven and eight hundred thousand persons, though not all fighting men, 
marched on this expedition; but many with views altozether worldly ; 
and these committed great disorders in Bulgaria, and other places through 
which they marched; great numbers were slain by the inhabitants of 
those countries, and many perished with hunger. 

At Constantinople, the Emperor Alexis, who had only expected a body 
of troops which would be under his command, was alarmed to see such 
multitudes, and many ways crossed and betrayed them; till overawed by 
their threats, he came to an agreement to furnish them with magazines 
and provisions, and join them with his own forces and fleet, and the 
crusards promised to restore to him whatever places they should take 
from the infidels. The multitudes which went before mostly perished, 
the hermit having made no provision for their subsistence on the road. 
The princes marched with more caution, and when they arrived in Asia, 
found, upon a general muster of their army, that their cavalry amounted 
to one hundred thousand men, and their infantry was much more nume- 
rous. In Bithynia they defeated Sultan Soliman in battle, and besieged, 
and took the strong city of Nice, his capital, which they put into the 
hands of the Greek emperor. That perfidious princ2 plotted continually 
to distress and ruin the forces of the crusards which seemed to him more 
formidable than the Saracens. If this jealousy was founded in common 
policy so long as they were in his neighbourhood, it was very unjust 
when they were at a distance. The Duke of Bouillon had restrained the 
corps which he led from committing any disorders with the utmost care 
and conduct; yet the emperor endeavoured first to starve them, and 
afterwards came to blows with them. Nor did he ever join them, or 
send his fleet or forces to them. Wherefore the Latins, when they saw 
the capitulation thus broke by him, thought no more of yielding to him 
the fruit of their victories. When they arrived in Syria, Boémond com- 
manded at the siege of Antioch, and took that city, wniist Duke God- 
frey defeated Soliman, who was marching to relieve the place with an 
army of above two hundred thousand men. Tancred made himself mas- 
ter of almost all Cilicia, and Baldwin of a great part of Mesopotamia. 
By these conquests the way was opened for them to march into Pales- 
tine, the end of their expedition. This country was at that time subject 
to Musteale, the Saracen caliph of Egypt, an enemy to the Salsuccian 
Turkish sultans. 

The army of the crusade, by losses, desertions, and garrisons left in 
places that had been already taken, was reduced to forty thousand men 
when it sat down before Jerusalem, and the Saracens’ garrison in the 
place amounted to forty thousand effective men; yet the valiant Duke of 
Boutllon forced the outer wall by assault; then having got ready the roli- 
ing-castles and other machines which were then used for storming cities, 
he made a furious attack on the inner wall with patereroes, ballistas, cata- 
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the sovereignty first in Persia, and soon after in Asia Minor, 
and in Syria. In this last country, Melech and Ducat were the 
first Turkish sultans at Aleppo. Their successor, Sanguin, was 
a famous general, and at. his death, left his warlike son Nora- 


pultas, and the battering-ram. His courage sustained the besiegers when 
they gave way; and in the last attack, when the rolling-castle was driven 
against the wall, he leaped upon it himself with his brother Eustachius, 
and several other lords; and the breach being made, the Christians forced 
a passage, and took the city on the 15th July, 1099; four years after the 
crusade had been published in the council of Clermont. After the vic- 
tory, both generals and soldiers employed themselves in works of the 
most tender piety and devotion. 

The week following, the lords chose Godfrey king of Jerusalem, but 
ihe refused to put on a crown with which they presented him, saying he 
would never wear a crown of gold where the Redeemer of the world wore 
one of thorns. A few days after, he defeated the Sultan of Egypt who 
came against him, with the Sultan of Babylon and an army of above 
four hundred thousand foot, and a hundred thousand horse, as Godfrey 
himself testifies in his letter to Pope Paschal II. He extended his con- 
quests in Palestine, and made the Saracen emirs of Ptolemais, Czsarea, 
Antipatris, and Ascalon tributaries to him. Emirs, among the Arabs, 
were dependent princes or governors ; from which word our title of Admi- 
rals at sea is thought to be derived. 

Godfrey was the model of Christian heroes; and it is to be wished that 
his life was carefully compiled. He was son of Eustachius II., count of 
Boulogne and Lens, and of St. Ida, daughter of Godfrey the Bearded, 
duke of Lower Lorrain and of Bouillon, descended from Charles, first 
duke of Lower Lorrain, brother to King Lothaire, of the race of Char- 
lemagne. Godfrey was the eldest son, according to William of Tyre and 
Ordericus Vitalis; though others make Eustachius the eldest, who in- 
herited his father’s estate, and whose daughter married our King Ste- 
phen. Godfrey, from his infancy, was endowed with a greatness of soul, 
generosity, compassion, mildness, humility, and modesty that charmed 
all who conversed with him. His piety and virtue were perfect, con- 
stant, and invariable, without shade or blemish. A penetrating wit, a 
solid judgment, the most intrepid courage, and admirable dexterity and 
address, and an extraordinary strength of body, were advantages scarcely 
ever found equal in any other person. With these qualifications of mind 
and body he received from his father, who was one of the greatest soldiers 
of that age, an early tincture in every branch of the military profession, 
and from his mother that profound sense of religion which made him to 
appear at the head of armies always penetrated therewith no less than if 
he had always lived in a cloister. Churches and places of devotion were 
the sanctuaries in which his "heart found its chiefest delight; after the 
divine office he added in them his private devotions so that he was 
with difficulty drawn from them to his meals. He often complained that 
he was not able to enjoy the happiness of those who always praise God 
at the foot of his altars; and he sought, by laying obligations on them, 
to have some share in their fervour and good works. Blessed Ida being 
herself versed in the sciences, inspired him with a love of useful learn- 
ing. He spoke and wrote elegantly in Latin, Teutonic, and other lan- 
guages, and was perfectly instructed in all the duties of religion. 

Duke Godfrey the Crook-backed, his uncle by the mother, died in 1076, 
having adopted him and his brother Eustachius; and from that time Gur 
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din, possessed of that dignity, a prince endowed with all the 
qualities of a conquerur. He took Edessa, and threatened the 
other three principalities of the Christians, who were in nu 
condition to defend themselves, and therefore sent atnbassadors 
into Europe, to desire immediate succour from the Christian 
princes. Lewis VII. or the Young received the message fa- 
vourably. Pope Eugenius III. coming into France in 1147, 
held there several councils to promote a second crusade, and, at 
the king’s request, commissioned St. Bernard to preach the holy 
war. This the abbot executed with incredible success in all the 
chief provinces of France. He afterwards did the same in the 
principal cities of Germany. 


young hero took the title of Duke of Bouillon. The Emperor Henry IV. 
deprived him of the Lower Lorrain at that time, pretending it to have 
been a male fief, and devolved to him ; but in lieu he gave him the mar- 
quisate of Antwerp. Godfrey so heroically signalized his valour in the 
service of that prince in his wars against the Saxons and others, that, in 
recompence, Henry restored him the duchy of Lower Lorrain, which 
comprised Liege and Brabant. He mortgaged part of these territories to 
the church of Liege to defray his expenses in the holy war; but before 
he undertook that expedition, he attacked and defeated in battle the 
Emperor Henry IV. because he had most outrageously insulted and in- 
jured the Empress Praxedes, Godfrey’s sister. In his wars in the East, 
his troops were distinguished from all the rest in the crusade by the good 
order which they everywhere observed. He began and ended every un- 
dertaking with the most edifying acts of devotion; for a proof of his 
extraordinary strength of body, William of Tyre, a most exact and 
faithful historian, relates, that on the bridge of Antioch, he cut a Turk 
who had on a coat of mail, quite asunder across the middle of his body, 
with one stroke of his scimitar ; and clove another on horseback from the 
head downwards to the very saddle, wounding also the horse’s back. 
Another time, seeing a bear going to kill a poor man who was gathering 
sticks, he rode up, and the furious beast having killed his horse, Godfrey 
seized him with his left hand, and, with his right, thrust his sword into 
his belly to the very hilt. Godfrey would never take the title of king, 
but only that of duke, and defender of the holy sepulchre. He drew up 
a code of laws for his new kingdom, under the title of Livre des Assises 
et des bons Usages du Royaume de Jerusalem, printed in folio at Bourges 
in 1690. During a sickness of five weeks he prepared himself for death 
with the piety of a saint, and the true fortitude of a Christian hero, very 
different from that of a pagan philosopher. He had not reigned a year 
when he died on the 18th of July, in 1100, being in the vigour of his 
age; Maimbourg says, about his fortieth year, but produces no autho- 
rity. His mother, Blessed Ida, survived him, and died in 1113. He 
was never married. -His brother Baldwin, count of Edessa, succeeded 
him. Sce William, archbishop of Tyre, Gesta Dei per Francos; Radub 
fus, Gesta Tancredi in expeditione Hieros. apud Martenne Analect. t. 3. 
Ordericus Vitalis, Fleury, Choisy, &c.—Godfrey and his conquest of 
Jerusaicin is the subject of Tasso’s justly esteemed pccin entitled, Giers. 
aniemme Liberata. 
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The authority of his sanctity and prudence was not less esta- 
blished in the empire than in Italy and France. When Lothaire 
II., duke of Saxony, was chosen emperor upon the demise of 
Henry V. in 1125, the two nephews of the late emperor (Con- 
rad, duke of Franconia, and Frederick, duke of Suabia) raised 
a dangerous rebellion; but St. Bernard prevailed with them to 
Jay down their arms, and reconciled them to Lothaire, who 
ruled with great piety and tranquillity, treating even those who 
had been his enemies with mildness and generosity, and pro- 
tecting the holy see. He exceedingly honoured St. Bernard, 
and died, without leaving any male issue, in 1138. Conrad HL 
succeeded him in the imperial dignjty. He, on this occasion, 
received St. Bernard with honour, took the cross from his hands 
at Spire, accompanied him through several cities, and the same 
year set out for the Levant, at the head of an army of sixty 
thousand horse, and almost as many foot, the bravest that had 
been seen. King Lewis took the cross in an assembly of the 
princes and prelates of his realm at Vezelay, in Burgundy, ap- 
pointed his prime minister, abbot Suger, regent of France 
during his absence, and followed the emperor into the East. 
Manuel Comnenus was at that time Emperor of Constantino- 
ple, the son of John, and grandson of that Alexis who had used 
the first crusards so ill. Manuel had some good qualities; but 
his policy degenerated into trick and treachery. Though Conrad 
was his brother-in-law, he received him at Constantinople with 
great coldness, The Germans crossed the straits, and marched 
through Bithynia towards Lycaonia. Lewis passed the Rhine 
at Worms, and the Danube at Ratisbon, and marching through 
Hungary arrived at Constantinople in October, two months after 
the Germans. Conrad, deceived by guides whom the Greeks 
had given him, engaged his army in the deserts on the borders 
of Cappadocia, where his cavalry could not act. In this place 
the Mahometans surrounded his troops in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1147, and cut them to pieces, where not a tenth part of 
them were able to engage. Conrad, after paying a private visit 
of devotion to the holy places at Jerusalem the year following 
returned in great affliction to Germany. 

Lewis, passing into Asia, took his route by the sea-side 
through Smyrna and Ephesus, and advancing towards Lao- 
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dicea, in Lydia, in the beginning of the year 1148,, encamped 
on the banks of the Meander, a river difficult to pass on ac- 
count of its depth, and the height of its banks. He crossed it, 
however, with some loss; but beyond Laodicea, by the ill con- 
duct of him who commanded the van, which he had separated 
too far from the rest of the army, his rear was cut to pieces. 
The king escaped with great difficulty. Pushing forwards, he 
left behind him a great part of his forces at Attalia, a seaport 
of Pamphylia, where they mouldered away in great want of 
provisions through the treachery of the Greeks. The king 
himself went thence by sea into the principality of Antioch, and 
arrived in the port of St. Simeon in the mouth of the Orontes, 
five leagues below that capital. Raymund, prince of Antioch, 
the queen’s uncle, received him with all due honours. The 
scandalous amours of his Queen Eleanor at Antioch gave him 
great vexation. However, he laid siege to Damascus; but, 
through the jealousy of some Christian lords, this enterprise did 
not succeed. Wherefore the king, having performed his devo- 
tions at Jerusalem, returned by sea into Europe. He landede in 
Calabria, in Italy, and passing through Rome, a.vived in 
France. He found his kingdom in the utmost tranquillity 
through the wise conduct and steady management of Abbot 
Suger, who was honoured with the title of Father of his coun- 
try, and had the chief share in the administration both in this 
and the preceding reign. This wise statesman had advised the 
king against the expedition; but when it was resolved upon, 
had most liberally concurred to promote it. The ill success of 
this crusade is chiefly ascribed by all our historians to the 
treachery of the Greeks; but the finger of God was visible in 
chastising the sins of the Christians. A great part even of 
those who composed the crusade were led by no other motive 
than the prospect of plunder, were lawless, and committed 
every kind of disorder in their march. To those who were 
conducted by motives of sincere penance and religion, these 
afflictions were trials for the exercise of their virtue. This un- 
fortunate expedition raised a, great storm against St. Bernard, 
because he had seemed to promise success. His answer was, 
that he confided in the divine mercy for a blessing on an enter- 


prise undertaken for the honour of his divine name; but that 
VoL. VIEL 8 
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the sins of the army were the cause of their misfortunes.”(1) 
The zeal of our saint was at the same time employed in the con- 
version of notorious sinners and heretics. 

Henry, an apostate monk, a disciple of Peter Bruis, had 
spread, in Aquitain and in the diocess of Mans, the same errors 
which his master and others had propagated in Provence and 
Languedoc, deceiving and ingratiating themselves with the 
people by violent invectives against the pope, bishops, and 
clergy, which is usually the first step towards defection from 
the church. Cardinal Alberic, bishop of Ostia, was sent by the 
pope, in 1147, legate into Languedoc and Aquitain, to endeavour 
to apply some remedy to this evil. The legate took St. Bernard 
with him in this mission, and the saint, not only by the reputa- 
Jion of his sanctity, and the force and eloquence of his zealous 
discourses, but also by many evident miracles, animated the 
faithful, and brought back to the truth many that were seduced. 
Geoffrey, some time the saint’s secretary, accompanied him at 
‘that time, and relates many miracles to which he was an eye- 
witness.(2) He tells us, that at Sarlat, a town in Perigord, the 
man of God, blessing with the sign of the cross some loaves of 
bread which were brought to him for that purpose, said: “ By 
this shall you know the truth of our doctrine, and the falsehooi 
of that which is taught by the heretics, if such as are sick 
among you recover their health by tasting these loaves.” Geof- 
frey, bishop of Chartres, who stood near the saint, being fearful 
for the event, said: “ That is, if they taste with a right faith, 
they shall be cured.” But the holy abbot replied : “I say not so ; 
but assuredly they who taste shall be cured, that you may know 
by this that we are sent by authority derived from God, and 
preach his truth.” Accordingly, a great multitude of sick per- 
sons were cured by tasting that bread. The same author assures 
as, that when the saint lodged at St. Saturninus’s, a house of 
regular canons at Toulouse, one of the canons lay at the point o! 
death, quite emaciated, and so weak that he could not rise from 
his bed even on the most necessary occasions; but that by o 
visit and prayer of the saint, he was restored to perfect health. 
‘‘ That instant,” says our author, “ he rose from his bed, and 


(1) S. Bern. 1. 2, de Consid. et ep. 288. 
(2) Vit. S. Bern. 1. 3, ¢ 6 
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following after, overtook us, and kissed the blessed man’s feet, 
with that eager devotion which is not to be imagined but by 
those who saw it.” The bishop of the place, the legate, and 
the people went to the church, the man who had been sick 
jeading the way, and gave thanks to God for this blessing. This 
canon became a monk ef Clairvaux, and was abbot of Valdeau 
when this account was written. Many other like miracles were 
wrought by the man of God at Meaux, Constance, Basil, Spire, 
Frankfort, Cologn, Liege, and other places where he preached, 
as the same author relates ;(1) some in presence of the Emperor 
Conrad and his court at Spire, all publicly, persons of the first 
rank in the church and state looking on, and confessing, with 
astonishment, that the hand of God was with his servant. 

Fleury has inserted in his’ history a journal of this saint’s 
miracles, attested by ten venerable and faithful vouchers,(2) 
and Mabillon has proved their incontestable authenticity.(3) 
But we may regard his admirable sanctity as the greatest of his 
miracles. This, diffusing its bright beams on every side, was 
a light not only to his own disciples, but to the whole church. 
In 1151 Gumard, king of Sardinia, made a visit to Clairvaux, 
and was so edified with what he saw practised there, that he re- 
turned the year following, and made his religious profession in 
that house. In 1148 Pope Eugenius III. visited the saint at 
Clairvaux, and afterwards assisted at the general chapter of that 
Order held at Citeaux, in which the whole Order of Savigni, 
consisting of thirty monasteries, passing into that of Citeaux, 
out of respect to St. Bernard, became a filiation of Clairvaux. 
The saint had founded a monastery for nuns of his Order at 
Billette cr Julli, in the diocess of Langres, in 1113. His sis- 
ter, St. Humbeline, embraced this institute in 1124, and by 
the abundance of graces that heaven bestowed on her, she ar- 
rived at so high a degree of sanctity as to be the admiration of 
all who saw her, and a subject of the greatest joy to her holy 
brother and director. She often watched almost the whole night 
in reciting psalms, and meditating on the sacred passion of 
Christ, taking only a little rest on some boards. She was al- 
- (1) L. 4, Vit. S. Bern. 


(2) Fleury, 1. 69, t. 14, p. 623. 
(2), Not. in S. Bern 1. 2, de Consid. et in ep. 142, ad Tolasanas. 
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ways one of the first at every duty of the community, and sc- 
quitted herself in a manner that edified the most fervent, and 
inflamed those that were lukewarm. Thus she lived seventeen 
years. In her last sickness she was visited by St. Bernard, and 
amidst his prayers and exhortations, in sentiments of holy joy 
and humble confidence in the divine mercy, she breathed out 
her holy soul on the 21st of August, 1141. Her name is com- 
memorated among the saints. 

In the beginning of the year 1153 St. Bernard fell into a 
decay, with a loss of appetite and frequent fainting fits. He 
had long dwelt in heaven in desire, sighing continually under 
the weight of his banishment from God; though this desire he 
by humility ascribed to pusillanimity, not to charity. ‘“ The 
saints,” said he, ‘“ were moved to pray for the corporal dissolu- 
tion out of a desire of seeing Christ; but I am forced hence by 
scandals and evils. I confess myself overcome by the violence 
of storms, and through want of courage.”(1) Such desires 
arising from pusillanimity would be a criminal impatience ; but 
the vehemence of divine love was the spring of these ardent 
sighs in our saint, as he pathetically discovers in many other 
passages.(2) His distemper considerably abating, he ascribed 
this symptom of recovery to the prayers of his spiritual children, 
with whom he expostulated as follows: “ Why do you detain a 
wretched sinner here below? your prayers have prevailed over 
my wishes; but have compassion on me, suffer me to go to 
God.” However, he clearly foretold them, that this delay 
would not exceed six months. During this interval the inhabi- 
tants of Metz having been attacked and defeated with great 
slaughter, by certain neighbouring princes, they were vehe- 
mently bent on revenge. To prevent the shedding of blood the 
Archbishop of Triers went to Clairvaux, and fell at the saint’s 
feet, earnestly entreating him to undertake a journey to Metz, 
in order to reconcile the parties who were at variance. At this 
call of charity the servant of God forgot his corporal infirmity, 
and immediately repairing thither, prevailed on both sides to 
lay aside their resentment, and overcome their former enmity 
by mutual benefactions, and tokens of sincere charity and kind- 


(1) Ep. 189, 
(2) Serm. 2 and 74, in Cant. Serm. 2, in cap. Jejun. n. 4, & 
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ness. When he was come back to Clairvaux his distemper re- 
turned with more grievous symptoms. With regard to physi- 
cians he doubtless observed his own rule,* not neglecting ordi- 
nary helps and medicines, yet rejecting those that are extraor- 
dinary, and the instruments of delicacy, not of real service ; but 
his disease was too strong for nature to resist with all the suc- 
cours which art could bring to its relief. His stomach was sv 
weak as to be scarcely able to bear the least nourishment taken 
even in liquids, his legs swelled exceedingly as if he had had 
a dropsy, and he was hardly able so much as to close his eyes 
for ever so few moments. Seeing his spiritual children assem- 
bled about him all in tears, he comforted and encouraged them, 
saying that the unprofitable and unfruitful servant ought not to 
occupy @ place in vain, and that the barren tree with good 
reason ought to be plucked up. His charity for them inclined 
lim to be willing to remain with them till they should be 
gathered with them to God; but his earnest desire speedily to 
enjoy Christ made him to sigh ardently after the possession of 
Him who filled the whole capacity of his heart. Commending 
therefore his brethren to the divine mercy, he, with inflamea 
sighs of compunction and holy love, prepared himself for his 
last moment ; in which he happily yielded up his soul to God, 
on the 20th of August, 1153, the sixty-third of his age, having 
been abbot thirty-eight years. He was buried before our Lady’s 
altar at Clairvaux. His name was solemnly enrolled among the 
saints by Alexander ITI. in 1165. M. Villefore has prefixed 


* See against a too nice and curious use of medicine, in a pemitential 
humble state, St. Bernard, (Serm. 50, in Cant. et ep. 345, ol. 321, p. 
316,) St. Ambrose, (in ‘Ps. 118, quoted cap. 21, de consecrat. dist. 5,) 
St. Basil, (Reg. fus.) &c.; but a prudent care and use of medicine is an 
indispensable duty of the law of nature itself. How careful the most 
austere religious Orders were in this particular, appears from their gresé 
attention for the sick, and from the four seasons in the year for letting 
the nronks’ blood, so famous in the ancient usages of the Benedictin 
Order, at which times a particular diet and relaxations were allowed by 
the monastic rules; but St. Bernard prudently foresaw what came to 
pass in his Order two hundred years after, that if under pretence of deli- 
cate health dispensations in the monastic rule should become too easy, its 
discipline under this cloak would be entirely enervated ; but he could 
not condemn the use of medicine, as some have pretended; for, in 116u, 
Alquirin, a monk of Clairvaux, was most famous for the practice of phy- 
sic. See Biblioth, Cisterc. t. 1, p. 130, and Chifilet, S. Bernardi genus 
Lustre assertum, p. 36). 
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to the life of St. Bernard his portrait, engraved from an old pic- 
ture drawn from the life when the saint was sixty-two years old. 

This holy doctor was during his life the oracle of the church, 
the light of prelates, and the reformer of discipline ; since his 
death he still continues to comfort and instruct devout persons 
by his most pious and learned writings. The judicious critic 
Henry Valois hesitates not to say they are the most useful 
for piety among all the works of the fathers of the church, 
though he is the youngest of them in time. To pass over the 
eulogiunis which pious writers have bestowed on him, and to 
appeal to the judgment which the merit of his works hath ex- 
torted from the most severe and dry eritics, Sixtus Senensis 
saith of him: “ His discourse is every where sweet and ardent ; 
it so delighteth and fervently inflameth, that from his most 
sweet tongue honey and milk seem to flow in his words, and 
out of his most ardent breast, a fire of burning affections breaks 
forth.” Erasmus gives him this character: “ Bernard is cheer- 
ful, pleasant, and vehement in moving the passions.” And in 
another place: “‘ He is Christianly learned, holily eloquent, and 
devoutly cheerful and pleasing.”* The Protestants who oppose 
his doctrine, admire his piety and learning. Bishop Morton 
says of him: “ In the midst of darkness, Bernard shone forth 
with the light as well of his example as of his learning.” And 
Bishop Carleton writes, amidst many invectives: ‘ I would to 
God we had, at this day many, nay, but one such as it is cer- 
tain and manifest Bernard was.” 

The eminent sanctity and sublime gift of contemplation whic! 
we admire in the saint, had their foundation in his profound 
humility. We shall be so far disciples of Christ as we shall 
imitate his servant in the study of this virtue. It is a lesson 
which St. Bernard often repeats, that it is to be acquired by 
the knowledge of ourselves and of God, and by frequent hu- 
miliations, ‘“ Let thy consideration begin from thyself and enc 
in thyself! what, who, and what kind of being thou art,” says 
this saint.(1) He complains that many men know many things; 
measure the heavens, count the stars, and pretend to dive into — 


(1) S. Bern. 1. 2, de Consid. 


——— 


* Pernardus et Christiané doctus, et sancté facundusa, et pié festivus. 
Eraaiu. inc. 1, Rom. p. 243. 
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mysteries of faith, and secrets of nature; whose science is all 
folly and empty vanity, because they know not themselves, con- 
sequently have not learned the first elements of the science of 
the saints. Learning, which fills men with presumption and 
self-conceit, banishes the Holy Ghost with his gifts out of their 
souls; the most illiterate idiot is more capable of receiving him 
and his heavenly wisdom. So long as men see in their own imagi- 
nation, not themselves, but certain prantoms raised by their own 
pride, quite different from what they are, so long are they in- 
capable of true piety, of the gift of prayer, and of the true hea- 
venly treasure. A deep sense of our own entire nothingness, 
weakness, sinfulness, and unworthiness, which makes us empty 
of ourselves, and ready to give all glory to God alone, is the 
key to the grace of compunction, contemplation, divine love, 
and all sincere and Christian virtue. This knowledge of our- 
selves must be improved and perfected by the study and know- 
ledge of God, his infinite greatness, goodness, mercy, glory, and 
other perfections, in which we most perfectly see our own no- 
thingness, and learn sincerely to give all glory to God alone, 
and to place our whole trust in him and in his mercy. As one 
ray of the sun enlightens the earth much better than all the stars 
together ; so one ray of this heavenly light discovers to us our 
own imperfections and miseries more clearly than all our study 
and reflections on ourselves can do. This knowledge of God is 
chiefly infused into our souls through the channel of contempla- 
tion and devout humble prayer, in which, the nearer our hearts 
approach the throne of God, and the more they see his infinite 
majesty, the more shall we with Abraham, Isaias, and Job, 
drown ourselves in the abyss of our own nothing. Hence we 
must pray with St. Austin: “ Lord teach me to know thee, and 
to know myself :” thee to love and glorify alone in all things; 
myself, never secretly to confide in, or ascribe any good to. 
Domine noverim te, noverim me. St. Bernard adds, that be- 
sides the foundation of this double knowledge, humility is to 
be improved by repeated humiliations. ‘ Humiliation,” says 
he, “ is the road to humility, as meekness in suffering tribula- 
tions and injuries produces patience. If you do not exercise 
humiliations, you cannot attain to humility.” Humiliatio ria 
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est ad humiliatatem. Si non vis humiliari, non poteris ad 
humilitatem proveki.(1) 


ST. OSWIN, K. M. 


Ipa, descended from Woden, landed with an army of English 
Saxons, at Flamborough in Yorkshire in 547, and founded the 
kingdom of Northumberland, or rather of that part of it called 
Bernicia, was succeeded by Ethelfrid, whose two sons, and suc- 
cessively heirs, Oswald and Oswi, established the faith of Christ 
in the northern parts of England. After the death of Ida, his 
cousin /élla, a descendant also from Woden, conquered Deira, 
or the rest of Yorkshire, to which afterwards Lancashire was 
added. His valiant and religious son Edwin embraced the 
Christian. faith in 617, and sealed it with his blood in 633. St 
Oswald received the same crown in 642, whose brother Oswi 
inherited his crown. With his agreement his cousin Oswin, son 
of Osric, cousin-german to Edwi, having passed ten years in 
banishment, was called by right of inheritance to take posses- 
sion of the kingdom of Deira in 642, which he governed sever 
years with great virtue, prudence, and prosperity, beloved by 
all, and enjoyed plenty and every spiritual and temporal advan- 
tage. He was tall of stature, comely in his person, liberal and 
affable to all, especially to the poor, sober at table, modest and 
most devout. 

For an instance of his humility St. Bede relates that he had 
bestowed on the holy bishop Aidan a horse, on which, though 
he usually made his journeys on foot, he might sometimes ride, 
and cross rivers. Soon after the bishop meeting a poor man 
who asked an alms of him, not having any thing else, gave him 
his horse with all his rich furniture. Next time he waited on 
the king, before they sat down to table, the king asked him why 
he had given so fine a horse to a beggar which he intended for 
his own use: adding, we had horses of less value, or other pre- 
sents which would have supplied his wants. The bishop an- 
swered: “Is then a colt of more value in your majesty’s eye 
than a son of God?” When they had entered the dining-room, 
the bishop took his seat, but the king being just come in from 
hunting, stood by the fire with his servants warming himself. 


(1) S. Bern. +n. 87. 
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Here, calling to mind the bishop’s words, he put off his sword, 
and going in haste cast himself at the bishop’s feet, begging his 
pardon for having found fault with his charity, and promising 
never again to censure whatever of his goods he should give 
to the poor, how valuable soever. The bishop, struck with 
such an example of humility, raised him up with confusion, and 
assured him he was well satisfied, on condition his majesty was 
cheerful and sat down. The king hereupon expressed great joy 
at table, but the bishop appeared sorrowful, and said to his at- 
tendants in the Scottish language, which the king and his cour- 
tiers did not understand, that he was assured so humble and so 
good a king would not live long. 

A quarrel arose betwixt Oswi and Oswin about the bounda- 
ries of their dominions, and they raised armies. Oswin seeing 
his weakness, and being desirous to spare human blood, dis- 
missed his forces at a place called Wilfar’s Dun, or the hill of 
Wilfare, situated ten miles westward from a town called Ca- 
taract. Attended with one faithful soldier named onder, he 
retired to a town called Ingethling, now Gilling, near Rich- 
mond in Yorkshire, which estate he had lately bestowed on 
Count Hudwald. He hoped under his protection to lie here 
concealed, or at least that Oswi would content himself with 
possessing his kingdom, and would suffer him to live; but Oswi 
apprehended that so long as a prince so much beloved was 
alive, his usurpation could not be secured to him. He therefore 
ordered Count Ethelwin with a body of soldiers to march in 
search of him, and to kill him. Hudwald treacherously betrayed 
his guest. When Oswin saw the castle surrounded with sol- 
diers he courageously disposed himself for death, only entreating 
Ethelwin to content himself with his life, and spare that of his 
faithful servant Tonder. ‘The generous officer seemed unwil- 
ling to survive his master, and both were slain together, and 
' buried at Gilling in 651, on the 20th of August. Queen Ean- 
fled daughter to king Edwin, wife of Oswi, and near relation of 
Oswin, with her husband’s leave, founded a monastery at Gil- 
ling, in which prayers might be ever put up for both kings. It 
was afterwards destroyed by the Danes.(1) She appointed 
Trumhere the first abbot, an Englishman, who had been in- 


(1) See Leland Itiner. vol. 8, p. 52, alias 85; Tanner. not. Monast. ~ 
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structed and ordained by the Scots at Lindisfarne. He was 
afterwards made bishop of South-Mercia, which he converted 
to the faith in the days of kmg Wulfere. The body of St. 
Oswin, whose shrine was made illustrious by many miracles, 
was some time after translated to the strong fortress of Tin- 
mouth, and laid in a stone coffin, in a secret part of the chapel 
built under the rock, secured against the approach of any enemy. 
The country being sometimes under infidel Danish princes, this 
precious treasure was forgotten till a monk of Tinmouth,* named 
Edward or Edmund, (for these names were the same, and were 
civen promiscuously to this monk,) discovered it, admonished it 
is said in a vision, and informed Egilwin bishop of Durham, in 
whose presence with the count and people, the sepulchre was 
dug open, and the sacred remains taken up, cleansed, and wrap- 
ped in precious linen and rich cloths, in 1065, on the 11th of 
March. Tosti Earl of Northumberland repaired and endowed 
more richly this monastery of the Blessed Virgin Mary at Tin- 
mouth; he had married Judith, daughter of Baldwin Earl of 
Flanders, who with the bishop’s leave washed with her own 
hands the hair, still stained with blood, and the bones of the 
inartyr ; for only these parts remained entire, the flesh being 
returned to dust. Robert of Mowbray, a nobleman illustrious 
by a long line of noble and great ancestors, and by the glory of 
his own military skill and exploits, was made Earl of Northum- 
berland by William the Conqueror. As he resided in the 
castle of Tinmouth he had a great devotion to St. Oswin, 
finished the new monastery and church of our Lady, which 
Tosti had begun, and subjected it to the abbey of St. Alban’s 
in Hertfordshire. St. Oswin’s remains were at his desire trans- 
lated into the same out of the old oratory of our Lady, then 
falling to decay. The translation was performed on the 20th 
of August, the day of his death, in 1103, by Ranulf, bishop of 
Durham, attended by Richard abbot of St. Alban’s, Hugh abbot 
of Salisbury, and many other persons of distinction. See the 
life of St. Oswin, MSS. in the Cotton Library, Julius A. X. 

* The monastery of Tinmouth was founded by St. Oswald, according 
to Leland. (Collect. vol. 3, p. 43.) Walteof, earl of Northumberland. 
gave it to the monks of Yarrow; Earl Albry to Durham; Robert de 


Moubray under the conqueror to the Black monks from St. Alban’s, ta 
wuich abbey it continued subordinate as a cell to the dissolution. 
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in forty-three leaves, 8vo. on vellum. Also in John of Tin- 
mouth abridged in Capgrave, Leland Collectan. vol. 4, p. 113; 
also Bede Hist. 1. 3, c. 14, with Smith’s notes; Alford’s An- 
nales Anglo-Saxon. ad an. 651, much more accurate in this 
account, as usual, than Cressy, B. 15, ch. 14, n. 8, 9. 


‘AUGUST XXI. 


Ss. BONOSUS AND MAXIMILIAN, MM. 
From their genuine Acts in Sea Tillemont, t. 7; Ceillier, t. 4, 
p. 552. 
A. D. 363. 
Tae Emperor Julian the Apostate commanded the cross and 
name of Jesus Christ, which Constantine had placed in the 
Labarum, or chief standard of the army, to be struck out, and 
had the standards reduced to the ancient form used under the 
pagan emperors, on which the images of false gods were repre- 
sented. The apostate emperor had created Julian, who was 
his uncle by the mother’s side, and was an apostate from the 
Christian faith like himself, count or governor of the East; and 
he became a more barbarous persecutor of the Christians than 
his nephew himself. There were in the troops called the Old 
Herculians, two officers of distinguished virtue and zealous 
Christians, named Bonosus and Maximilian, who refused to 
change their standards ; for each legion had a Labarum for its 
principal ensign. Count Julian sternly commanded them to 
sive their troops the new ensigns, and to adore the same gods 
which he and the emperor worshipped. Bonosus answered : 
‘“‘'We cannot adore gods which have been made by the hands of 
men.” The count ordered him to be tied up, and above three 
hundred lashes to be given him with leathern thongs, loaded at 
the end with balls of lead. Under this torment Bonosus only 
smiled, and made no answer to his questions. The count af- 
terwards caused Maximilian to approach, who said: “ Let your 
gods first hear and speak to you, and then we will adore them ; 
for you know that we Christians are forbidden to. worship deaf and 
dumb idols.” Julian caused them both to be stretched on the 
rack, and when acrier had called them each by their name, 
the count said to them: “ You now lie on the rack, and are on 
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the point of being tormented. Obey; exchange the represen- 
tation of the cross on your standard for the images of the im- 
mortal gods.” They answered: ‘‘ We cannot obey the em- 
peror in these matters, because we have before our eyes the in- 
visible immortal God, in whom we place our confidence.” Ju-— 
lian ordered them to be beaten with balls of lead three several 
times, and said to the executioners: “ Exert your utmost 
strength, give them no respite.” But the martyrs felt not the 
least pain. Julian then commanded them to be plunged into 
boiling pitch ; by which they receiving no hurt, both Jews and 
pagans cried out that they were magicians. Count Julian or- 
dered them back to prison, and sent them bread sealed with his 
own signet, on which was probably engraved the figure of some 
tdol; for they would not eat of it. Prince Hormisdas, brother 
to Sapor, king of Persia, (who having left his own country 
had embraced the faith, and had spent the better part of his 
days in the courts of Constantine ani Constantius,) paid them 
f visit in prison, and finding them in perfect health and very 
cheerful, recommended himself to their prayers. The count 
threatened the martyrs in a second and a third interrogatory. 
But they answered him they were Christians, and were deter- 
mined to continue such. They added, that Constantine, near 
the end of his life, had made them take an oath to be faithful 
to his children and to the church, a promise they would invio- 
lably observe. The count was for having them tormented ; 
but Secundus, prefect of the East, (whom, though a pagan, St. 
Gregory Nazianzen commends for his probity and mildness,(1) 
and who sat with him on the bench,) refused absolutely to hear 
of it. Wherefore Julian, without more ado, condemned them 
and several other Christian prisoners to be beheaded. St. Me- 
letius, patriarch of Antioch, and several other bishops, attended 
them to the place of their martyrdom, which they suffered with 
incredible joy. : 

Count Julian was very soon after seized with a terrible 
disease in his bowels and the adjacent parts of his body, 
whereby they putrified and bred such an incredible quantity of 
worms that it was impossible to destroy them. The physicians 
cried all sorts of remedies ; several rare birds were procured at 


' (1) Or. 3. 
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a great expense, which being killed, the blood of them was ap- 
plied to the parts affected, in order to draw out the worms ; 
but they, crawling higher into the bowels, and into the most 
sensible and tender parts of the body, only rendered his pains 
the more intolerable, whilst he voided his excrements at his 
mouth. His wife, wha continued a zealous Christian, said to 
him: ‘ You ought to give thanks to Christ our Saviour, for 
having by this chastisement made you sensible of his power ; 
you would not have known who he is to whom you have de- 
clared yourself an enemy, had he shown his usual forbearance.” 
Count Julian, in this extremity, repented of his persecutions, 
bade his wife run to the churches of the Christians, and beg 
them to pray for him; and he besought the emperor to restore 
to the Christians their churches; but his entreaties were not 
regarded. He, however, in his last moments invoked, like 
Antiochus, the true God, protesting aloud that he had no hope 
but in his mercy ; and in this miserable condition he expired.(1 ) 
Nor did the emperor himself reign long unpunished. 

The death of a sinner is the most dreadful of all evils.(2) 
His mirth and jollities are then all come to the fatal period, 
and his eyes are taking an everlasting leave of all the fond ob- 
jects of his passions. This horrible divorce and separation 
makes him shudder in most bitter anguish and grief,(3) whilst 
he beholds himself violently torn from all he possesses and en- 
joys, and from his very body. The pagan philosopher consi- 
dered this only when he defined death the king of terrors, and 
of all terrible things that which is the most dreadful ; but what 
is more alarming than all this separation is, that all his former 
notions of things are overturned in this awful moment, and an’ 
entire new scene is opened to him. His conscience is a con- 
fused chaos, a thousand perplexing thoughts disturb him, and 
his habits of spiritual sloth grow stronger than ever. He sees 
that riches and honours, which he so eagerly pursued, were 
mere illusions; that his pleasures were dreams and shadows, 
which passed in a moment, but left a cruel sting behind them ; 
the treacherous world forsakes him in the day of his distress ; 
oli ia 3, c. 18; Sozom. 1. 5, c. 8; 8. Chrys. hom. 2, in S. 


Bab 
(2) Ps. xxxiii, 22, _ @) Ecclue xii. 1; | Kings xv 33.) 
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and the prospect of the abyss of eternity into which he is step- 
ping fills his mind with alarms and dread which no tonyue can 
express. If he dies tnsensible, his situation is but the more 
desperate and unhappy; for, alas! in the moment in which the 
miserable soul leaves the body, no tongue can express her hor- 
Tible calamity. We ought to invite heaven and earth to weep 
over her; or rather adore God who is terrible in his justice, 
and stop our tears which can no longer avail such a soul. She 
is from this moment eternally and irretrievably lost. She is 
abandoned by God and his angels, and given over a prey tu 
merciless devils, who, insulting, cry out: Let men on earth 
crown the carcass with pomp, epitaphs, monuments, and pane- 
gyrics, whilst it is made a feast for worms and maggots; and 
the soul is our victim, as the body also will one day be. How 
happy were the martyrs, who by their torments purchased them- 
selves joy, secure peace, and eternal glory at their death. 


ST. JANI FRANCES DE CHANTAL. 


WIDOW AND ABBESS. 


Aer life is written by Dr. Henry de Maupas du Tour, bishop of Puy, in 
4to., also in 12mo. by Mrs. Louisa de Rabutin, who was married first 
to Monsieur de Daletz, and after his death to Monsieur de la Ravicre. 
'This work has been often by mistake ascribed to her father, Royer de 
Rabutin, count of Bussy, famous for several juvenile loose productions 
of false wit, and more deservedly for his edifying repentance, by which 
he endeavoured to repair that scandal, and to live sincerely to God, 
after he had forsaken the court. See also her life compiled by Marsoi- 
lier, canon of Usez; and the lives of the first mother-superiors, and 
several other nuns of the Visitation, published in four volumes, in 4to. 
by sister De Chausy, at Annecy, 1€59. 

A. D. 1641. 
Tue father of St. Jane de Chantal was Benignus Fremiot, one 
of the presidents of the parliament of Burgundy, famous tor 
his loyalty to Henry IV., in opposing the league; also for his 
great piety, and the modesty with which he refused the dignity 
of first president, by which he showed himself the more worthy 
of that honour. By his lady, Margaret de Berbisy, he had 
three children, Margaret, who was afterwards married to the 
sount of Effran; Jane, who was born at Dijon, on the 23d of 
January, 1573; and Andrew, who died archbishop of Bourges. 
The president Fremiot was left a widower by the death of his 


iady, whilst his children were yet in their infancy ; but he too 
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such pious and prudent care of their education that no assis- 
fance or instructions were wanting for forming them im the 
most perfect sentiments and practice of every religious duty, 
and for introducing them into life with advantage. Jane, who 
at her confirmation was called Frances, profited by them above 
the rest, and was most tenderly beloved by her father, who 
gave her in marriage when she was twenty years of age to the 
Baron de Chantel, chief of the family of Rabutin, then twenty- 
seven years old, an officer of distinction in the French army, 
and highly in favour with King Henry IV. The marriage was 
solemnized at Dijon, and a few days after she went with her 
husband to his seat at Bourbilly. She found a family, which, 
by the absence of the master, had not been much accustomed 
to regularity, which she made it her first care to establish. She 
was very attentive to see that all her domestics were every day 
present at evening prayers; and at mass on Sundays and great 
holidays in the parish church, on all other days at home. Re- 
gular hours were assigned for meals, and every employment and 
duty was discharged with great order, she being sensible that 
this is an indispensable part of virtue, to which few things are 
more fatal than the confusion of a disorderly life or family. 
During the frequent absence of her husband, who was obliged 
often to attend the court or the army, she scarcely ever admitted 
any company, and never stirred abroad, knowing how much 
this virtue is both the duty and the delight of a good wife, in 
order to watch over her servants, children, and domestic con- 
cerns, and to shun the snares of dissipation, levity, vanity, 
love of trifling, and much loss of time, which insensibly sap 
the very foundations of a virtuous life, and strike at the roots 
of a Christian spirit. Neither did she indulge herself any 
time in sloth, or ever find any part of her time a burden, as 
those ladies so often do, who, living in a perpetual round of 
empty amusements, are sometimes cloyed with insipid pleasures, 
sometimes wearied with continual noise and hurry, or ruffled 
by mortifications and affronts, always sick in solitude, restless 
and impatient in their pursuits, longing for, and condemnin¢ 
every thing in its turn; one hour dissolved .in ease or vain jos, 
another devoured by melancholy ; the continual jest of the:r 
own foolish pride and caprice, and a prey by fits to every spi- 
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Yitual passion: True virtue is constant, uniform, and always 
calm, tasting in itself solid joys. A fervent soul which looks 
upon every moment of time as infinitely precious, embraces 
and improves it with an eagerness which never flattens, and in- 
spires vigour even under the severest trials of spiritual dryness. 
This pious lady employed all her leisure hours either at hex 
work or in the daily long exercises of prayer and pious reading 
which she prescribed to herself. These devotions she at first 
much abridged when her husband was at home, at which sea- 
sons her house was usually full of company.* But, afterwards 


* To make a round of amusements or idle visits the business of life, is 
to degrade the dignity of a rational being, and to sink beneath the very 
brutes. Anciently not only amongst the Hebrews, who enjoyed the 
‘ight of faith and religion, but also amongst the Gentiles, queens and em- 
presses are always found in Homer and other writers at their looms or 
distaffs, or busy in their domestic concerns, never idle, or at play. Au- 
gustus Cesar wore no other clothes than such as his wife and daughter 
had spun or made with their own hands. Nature stands in need of re- 
laxation for the exercise of the body and unbending of the mind; but 
this may be so conttived as to be useful and serious. At least it ought 
never to swallow up too much of our precious time. It is not to be ex- 
pressed how much any passion for trifling amusements unsettles, ener- 
vates, and debases the mind, and unhinges the whole frame of the soul ; 
how strong an aversion to business, and how torpid a sloth it generates ; 
also what loathings, and how much emptiness, fickleness, and bitterness, 
everywhere attend and pursue it. When through a degeneracy of soul 
many shrunk first from a serious turn of mind, they chose diversions 
which were martial and laborious. To the dregs of corruption in man- 
ners was reserved the invention of slothful games and amusements. 
Cards, the modish diversion of this age, were first discovered at the 
French court in the fourteenth century. F. Daniel (Diss. sur l’Origine 
du Jeu de Piquet, trouvée dans l’Histoire de France, published in the 
Mémoires de Trevoux, an. 1720) thinks in the reigns of Charles VI. and 
VII. For the names and numbers of the cards admirably agree, by ele- 
gant allusions, to the persons and transactions of that time. Mr. Bullet, 
professor at Besancon, to whom the Mémoires sur la Langue Celtique 
have acquired an immortal reputation, published, in 1757, a pamphlet 
entitled, Recherches Historiques sur les Cartes & Jouer, avec des Notes 
Critiques, wherein he corrects several mistakes of FF. Menestrier and 
Daniel on this subject, and demonstrates that cards were invented four 
or five years before the death of Charles V., and that they consist of 
military allusions. Even the queens have a relation to the combats of 
chivalry, in which the ladies had a great share. This game was soon 
after introduced in England, as appears from the word knave, for valet or 
servant; which it then signified with us, as appears from Wickliff’s New 
Testament, kept in Westminster library, &., where we read, Paul, the 
knave of Jesus Christ. Games at cards, in which chance is chiefly pre- 
Aominant, fall under the censure of games of hazard, which the laws of 
religion and natural justice capitally condemn. Those games at cards in 
whk-2h dexterity and skill prevail, can only be tolerated or allowed when 
the play is not deep, and there is no danger either of losing much time at 
2%, or of contracting an attachment to it. 
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repenting of this loss of time, and always finding the spirit of 
piety much impaired in her by that dissipation and amusement 
wr play, beyond what necessity might excuse, she resolved, in 
1601, no more, upon any such pretence, to curtail her usual 
exercises; and from that time she so contrived matters as nei- 
ther to omit any of her devotions, nor to be wanting to any 
office which charity, courtesy, or other duties of her station in 
the world required of her. The Baron de Chantal was a no- 
bleman of strict honour, and very religious. Nor was any thing 
which the world could afford wanting to this pious couple to 
ecmplete the happiness of the married state. But God, who 
would reign alone in the heart of our saint, prepared it for 
himself by the most sensible sacrifice. 

The baron, in complaisance to a friend who was come to see 
him, went out one day a shooting; and, as he had on a coat 
which resembled the colour of a deer, his friend, mistaking him 
for one behind the bushes, shot him in the thigh. He survived 
this accident nine days, during which time he received the holy 
sacraments in the most edifying sentiments of resignation and 
piety, and caused his pardon of the person by whom he had been 
shot to be recorded in the registers of the parish church, strictly 
forbidding any one to prosecute or bring him into trouble. He 
expired in the arms of his disconsolate lady, who was left a 
widow at twenty-eight years of age, with one little son and 
three daughters; besides which she had buried two children in 
their infancy. Her.grief was not to be expressed ; yet she bore it 
with such a heroic constancy and resignation, that she sometimes 
said she was surprised to see herself receive so grievous a shock 
with so great contentedness and equanimity. In her desolate 
state, offering herself to suffer whatever crosses God should be 
pleased to Jay upon her, she made an entire sacrifice of herself 
to him with the most perfect resignation, and a vow of perpe 
tual chastity. In the depth of this affliction she found an ex- 
traordinary comfort and joy at the thought that she was now at 
liberty to give herself. mare perfectly to the divine service; and 
she repeated to God, Zhou hast broken my bonds, and I will 
sacrifice to thee a victim of praise(1) The more authentically 
to testify her perfect forgiveness of him whe had been the cause 


VOL. Vitt. (1) Ps. cxv. ? 
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of her husband’s death, she studied constantly to do him every 
good office in her power, and stood godmother to one of his 
children. According to the rules laid down by St. Paul, St. 
Ambrose, and other holy fathers, to sanctify the state of her 
widowhood, she proposed to herself a new plan of life. A con- 
siderable part of the nights she spent in tears and prayers. She 
redoubled her alms, distributed all her rich clothes among the 
poor, making a vow not to wear any but what were made of 
linen; she discharged most of her servan‘s, giving all of them 
honourable recompenses ; fasted much, lived retired, and divided 
all her time between the instruction and care of her children, 
her prayers, and her work. Such was her fervour, and so ar- 
dent her desire of living perfectly to God alone, that she wished 
she could hide herself in some desert, to be more removed from 
all worldly hindrances. She declared in confidence, that had 
not her four little children been a tie upon her, too fast for her 
conscience to get clear of, she believed she should have fled to 
the Holy Land, and there ended the remainder of her days; 
and it was her earnest and continual prayer, with many tears, 
that God would free her from whatever could hinder her from 
loving and serving him, and that he would conduct her toa 
truly ‘holy spiritual guide, by whom she might be instructed in 
what manner she might in all things best accomplish his adora- 
‘ble will. She then received in her devotions many heavenly 
favours. One day, while she was earnestly begging our Lord 
to bring her to a faithful guide who should conduct her to him- 
self, she saw on a sudden a man of the same stature and features 
with St. Francis of Sales, in a black cassock with a rochet and 
‘eap on, just as he was the first time she saw him afterwards at 
Dijon. Another time, being in a little wood, her soul was ina 
rapture, and she desired to get into a church that was near, but 
allin vain. Here it was given her to understand that divine 
love must consume all the rust of self-love in her, and that she 
should meet with a great many troubles both from within and 
without. Upon recovering herself, she found her heart in won- 
derful joy in the Lord, insomuch that to suffer for God seemed 
to her the food of love on earth, as his enjoyment is in heaven. 
When the year of her mourning was expired, her virtuous 
and tender father Fremiot sent for her to his house at Dijon, 
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where she pursued much the same manner of life, except that 
she sometimes received visits from certain grave ladies who 
were of an advanced age. A year after this she was obliged, 
by the affairs of her family, to go with her children to Montelon, 
one league from Autun, to live with her father-in-law, the old 
Baron de Chantal, who was then seventy-five years of age. Her 
patience was there put to a continual severe trial by the perpe 

tual frowardness of the old gentleman, and the imperious car- 
riage of a peevish housekeeper, whose authority was absolute in 
the family. Jane never let fall the least word of complaint, nor 
discovered the least sourness in her looks; and her compliance’ 
in every thing was cheerful and agreeable. But she gave most 
of her time to prayer, and on Sundays went to Autun which 
was three little leagues off, to assist at sermons. It happened in 
the year 1604 that St. Frances of Sales came to preach the 
Lent at Dijon, upon which occasion the devout widow made a 
visit to her father Fremiot, that she might have the opportunity 
of assisting at the sermons of that celebrated preacher, and emi- 
nent servant of God. The first time she saw him she was much 
taken with his saintly deportment, and was persuaded he was 
the spiritual director she had long begged of God to send her, 
to conduct her soul in the most perfect paths of his holy love 

Before she spoke, the bishop knew her from a former vision, in 
which God had manifested to him this future vessel of his grace. 
St. Francis dined frequently at her father the president Fre- 
miot’s house, and by hearing his familiar discourse, she conceived 
n great confidence in him, and felt extraordinary sentiments of 
devotion kindled in her breast. It was her earnest desire that 
she might be allowed to lay open to him the interior state and 
dispositions of her soul; but she was hindered by a scruple on 
account of a vow she had made, by the advice of an indiscreet 
religious man, her director, not to address herself to any other 
than to himself for spiritual advice. She, however took great 
delight in hearing St. Francis’s discourses. One day the good 
bishop seeing her dressed better than usual, said to her: ‘ Ma- 
dam, would not your head-dress have been neat without this 
lace ? and your handkerchief been good enough without fringe 7” 
Lhe devout widow hereupon cut the fringe off upon the spot, 

and the lace at night. The bishop, who knew that nothing is 
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little that is done with a desire perfectly to please God, was 
much delighted with her ready obedience. 

The perplexities about her indiscreet vow, the resolution of 
which St. Francis referred to others, being at length removed. 
she mage several confessions to him, and a general ene of her 
whole life. At the same time she suffered.severe interior trials 
by desolation of soul, and alarming anxieties about her conduct. 
under which she received great light and comfort by the whole- 
some councils of St. Francis. By his advice, she so regulated 
her devotions and other exercises of virtue, as to conform her- 
self in her exterior to the will of others, and to what she awed 
to the world whilst she lived in the houses of her father and 
father-in-law. This conduct charmed every one, and made 
them say: “‘ Madam prays always, yet is never troublesome to - 
any body.” Sane rose at five o’clock, always without a fire, and 
without the attendance of a maid. She made an hour’s medita- 
tion ; then called up her children, and went with her family to 
mass. After dinner, she read the holy scripture for haif an 
hour; at evening catechised her children and some others of 
the village: read again, and said her beads before supper ; re- 
tired at nine o’clock, said evening prayers with her children 
and family ; after which, she continued a long time in prayer 
alone. In the employments of the day, and even in company, 
nothing seemed to interrupt the attention of her soul to God. 
She mortified her taste in whatever she ate, yet without show- 
ing it; she wore a hair-cloth, coarse linen, and very plain 
clothes; visited the poor who were sick in the neighbourhood, 
watched whole nights by the bedside of those who were dying, 
and among other distressed helpless persons, maintained one 
that was covered with ulcers, which she used to dress with iuez 
own hands. The constant sweetness and mildness of her tem- 
per showed how perfectly she had already mortified her imterior, 
and subdued her passions. This proved her devotion tu be 
solid, and rendered it amiable to men, as it was perfect before 
God.. St. Francis, whom she visited from time to time at An- 
necy after his return thither, often .admired.the entire disen- 
gagement of her heart from all earthly things, and the fervour 
and purity. of .affection with which she sought. in all: things the 
will of God. Every morning she renewed, her firm purpose of 
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loving and seeking the holy will of God alone in all her thoughts 
and actions, desiring always to die to herself and to all crea- 
tures, that sho might live only to God, and making an oblation 
of herself to him without reserve. For a token of this total 
dedication of herself to him, she wrote on her breast near the 
seat of her heart the holy name of Jesus.. 

The more her soul strove by self-denial’ and. assiduous prayer 
to raise itself above the world, and its low concerns, its wings 
expanded and unfolded themselves, and she discovered new- 
charms, and. a greater light in the heavenly truths of religion, 
which then seemed to have been folded and shut up before. 
The better to apply herself to these great means of improving 
her heart in the divine love, she began to entertain thoughts of 
renouncing the world. When she had disclosed this inclination 
to St. Francis, he took some time to recommend the matter to. | 
God, and at length proposed to her divers religious Orders. 
Her answer only was, that she desired to embrace whatever 
state he judged most condueive to the divine honour. He then 
mentioned his project of forming a new establishment of a con- 
¢regation of the Visitation of the Virgin Mary. The pious 
widow embraced the proposal with extreme joy; but the exces- 
sive grief of her aged father and father-in-law, the tender age 
of her children, and the situation of the affairs of her family, 
raised great obstacles to her design, and gave her much to suffer 
No one who lies under any obligations of justice to others, can, 
without first discharging them, lawfully embrace any state in- 
compatible with them. Such circumstances point out what it is 
that God requires of a soul, and in what state or means her 
perfection is to be sought. Some pretended the obligation 
which Madame de Chantal owed to her children could not te 
complied with, unless she remained with them in the world. St. 
Francis evinced, on the contrary, that in a cloister she would 
be able to watch over their education with no less vigilance, 
and perhaps, even with greater advantage to them, than by con- 
tinuing always with them; and this, which it was her jndispen- 
sable duty to provide for, she engaged herself still to do.. After 
many violent struggles, this consideration of prudence Ning 
settled, her aged father and father-in-law gave their conser* 
but this they did with such floods of tears as would have shook 
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a constancy less heroic than hers. This conflict was a great 
sacrifice especially in one of so dutiful and tender a soul; but 
the love of God, which was her only view in this action, 
triumphed over the sentiments of nature; and the same motive 
cbliged her friends themselves at length to approve her resolu- 
tion, though it cost them so dear. 

Before she left the world she married her eldest daughter to 
St. Francis’s eldest nephew, the young Baron de Thorens, 
which match was esteemed by all her friends very honourable 
and advantageous. Her two younger daughters she determined 
to take with her; and the one died in a short time in her arms; 
the other she afterwards married to the Count de Toulonjon, a 
nobleman of great virtue, prudence, and honour. Her son, the 
Baron de Chantal, was only fifteen years old, and him she left 
under the care of her father, and of excellent tutors, and showed 
that his affairs required no longer her presence, except to su- 
perintend his education, which she engaged to do, and pro- 
mised for that purpose still to visit him, which St. Francis like- 
wise engaged that she should do. Her reasons had perfectly 
satisfied her father, father-in-law, and uncle the archbishop, 
who had long opposed her resolution ; nevertheless, though they 
agreed that her design was a calt of heaven, and neither against 
the rules of prudence nor any other duty, yet the tenderness 
which nature inspired, raised a fresh storm when the time of 
her parting came. ‘Taking leave of her father-in-law, the old 
Baron de Chantal, at Montelon, she fell on her knees, begged 
his pardon if she had ever displeased him in anything, desired 
his blessing, and recommended her son to him. The old gen- 
tleman, who was in his eighty-sixth year, appeared inconsolable, 
and tenderly embracing her, wished her alk happiness. The in- 
habitants of Montelon, especially the poor, who thought that in 
her they lost their all, expressed their grief by tears and loud 
lamentations. She made them all a short exhortation, and re- 
commended herself to their prayers. Thus she took leave of 
them, and being accompanied by the Baron of Thorens, his 
lady, her second daughter, and her son, and others, dined at 
Autun; but called on the way to engage a good religious man 
to omit nothing in helping her father-in-law to save his soul , 
and he kept his word. At Dijon she bade adieu to all her neigh. 
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bours; then casting herself. at the feet of her aged father, sh 
besought him to bless her, and to take care of her son, whom 
she left with him. The president, feeling his heart oppressed 
with unutterable grief, and bathed in tears, said: “OQ my God! 
it is not for me to oppose your designs. It will cost me my life. 
To you, O Lord, I offer this dear child; receive her, and be 
you my comfort.” He then gave her his blessing, and lifted her 
up. Young Chantal, her son, ran to her, clasped her about the 
neck, and by the most endearing expressions, endeavoured to 
prevail with her to alter her resolution. When he was not able 
to gain his point, he threw himself across the door. The holy 
widow stepped over his body, but returned again, shedding 
some tears. With a serene countenance she again took leave, 
checking the emotions of nature by reflecting that her resoln- 
tion having been judged, after the most mature deliberation 
and advice, to be the call of heaven, it was her duty to follow 
it, and a happiness and pleasure to make to God an entire sacri- 
fice of all that was most-dear. Her journey to Annecy was 
prosperous ; but she conducted the Baron de Thorens and hig 
lady to their seat, saw them settled, then returning to Annecy, 
laid the foundation of her new institute at Annecy on Trinity 
Sunday, 1610, the holy bishop having provided there a convent 
for that purpose. [wo other devout women took the habit with 
lier, and were joined soon after by ten others. 

The Cardinal of Marquemont, archbishop of Lyons, having 
persuaded St. Francis to change the plan of this congregation 
so far as to make it a religious Order, that it might be rendered 
of a more lasting continuance, the pious widow and her com- 
panions made their solemn vows in his hands. The holy founder 
would have the two sister virtues of humility and meekness to 
»e the basis of this rule. ‘‘ In the practice of virtues,” said he 
o our saint and her religious sisters, ‘‘ let humility be the source 
of all the rest; let it be without bounds; make it the reigning 
principle of all your actions. Let an unalterable meekness and — 
sweetness in all events become by habits natural to you.” He 
gave them excellent instructions on the great duty of prayer, 
that heavenly exercise being the chief fruit and end of religious 
retirement. Speaking of the adorable sacrifice of the altar, he 
said to St. Jane, “ The mass is the sun of spiritual excrcises, 
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the heart of devotion, the centre of our divine religion. Unite 
your heart in it with the church triumphant and militant, which 
soins itself here in one body with Christ, its sacred heud, 
through him to drawn down by a holy violence the mercy of 
the Father upon us.” He inculcated to his spiritual children 
the necessity of mortifying the senses; for the flesh having been 
partner in the sin of our first parents, and continuing to be so 
in the revolt against the spirit, it is to be chastised, subdued, 
and crucified; and the senses being the avenues of the soul, 
are the instruments by which the passions are inflamed, and 
these never can be governed, unless those inlets be strictly 
guarded and curbed. Hence the obligation of exterior mortifi- 
cation is so strongly inculcated in the law of the gospel ; nei- 
ther can any one hope to obtain the mastery of his interior, and 
to possess or govern his soul without this extrinsic succour 
Yet St. Francis did not enjoin by this rule any great auste- 
rities, that it might be accommodated to the weakest constitu- 
tions, and might be less liable to the danger of pernicious 
relaxations creeping in under the cloak of frequent dispensa- 
tions. But then he pointed out a constant crucifixion of the 
senses by little denials ; for he had observed the dangerous mis- 
take of some, who, professing austere rules, are so far strangers 
to the spirit of their institute, and of their holy founders, as to 
flatter themselves the extraordinary rigours they practise are to 
be compensated by other indulgences. Whilst under this pre- 
tence they allow themselves many liberties, they in a great mea- 
sure forfeit the advantages of their other mortifications, and the 
senses, by being sometimes indulged with excess and delicacy, 
remain headstrong and untamed. Some degrees of relaxation 
on certain occasions are reasonable and necessary in all states ; 
but a loose is never to be given to the senses in eating and 
drinking, or in any other point. If the rule prescribed by St. 
Francis was in this respect milder than mariy others, and seemed 
inor: easy in practice, he, on the other side, allowed no miti- 
gation in the essential interior mortification of the will and the 
passions. Many have the courage to renounce exterior things, 
as St. Gregory observes; but very few can find in their hearts 
truly to die to themselves., For want of this, many who are _ 
virtuous and devout in appearance, will be found to Fave beaped -” 
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up nothing but false virtues, and often in their very fasts and 
prayers to have offered sacrifices which were abominable in the 
sight of God, because infected with the stinking poison of self 
love; nor is it enough to banish self-will in greater vices so 
long as it is suffered still to fortify. itself in smaller inordinat; 
attachments. - The least of these is a tie which fastens the soul 
to the earth, and an obstacle to the reign of the pure love of 
God in her. This lesson St. Francis strongly inculcates to his 
spiritual daughters. ‘‘ We must die,” said he,(1) “ that God 
may live in us. It is impossible to procure the union of our 
souls with God by any other means. These words seem hard ; 
but they are followed with others of incomparable sweetness, 
that by this death we are united to God.” He taught them, that 
the principal means by which we are thus to die to ourselves, © 
are perfect obedience to superiors, and entire resignation to the 
divine will, so as never to ask, never to refuse anything in diet, 
or such temporal things; never to be disturbed or uneasy in 
any concerns. ‘“ You ask,” said he again,(2) “what I desire 
should remain most deeply engraven on your mind. Ah! what 
shall I say to you, my most dear daughters, but these two words : 
Desire nothing, refuse nothing. For this document compriseth 
the perfect doctrine of indifferency of the will. Behold, the 
little Jesus in the crib refuseth nothing, cold, poverty, naked- 
ness, the company of beasts, all the injuries of the season, and 
whatever his Father permitted. Neither did he refuse those 
little comforts which his mother offered him. Even so we ought 
to receive equally all that Providence shall permit to befal 
us,” &e. 

By these excellent maxims did our saint regulate her con- 
duct, and she never ceased to inculcate the same, both by word 
and example, to her religious sisters. She taught them by 
humility to love and receive well reprimands and correction ; 
for our souls are spiritually sick, and must rejoice to be pared 
and cut, to receive their polish, suffering cheerfully the fire and 
the lancet of humiliations and mortification. The greatest mark 
of true humility and perfect virtue is, if a soul loves to be hum- 
bled and corrected. St. Jane exhorted her nuns to complete in 
themselves, by a devout spirit of prayer, the work which they 

(1) Entert. 20. 2) Ibid. 21. 
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began by humility, obedience, and self-denial, She instructed 
them to repeat acts of divine love, a hundred and a hundred 
times a-day, by ejaculatory aspirations, by them darting their 
affections towards God, and continually offering to him their 
learts and all their actions. Being scrupulously exact in the 
least circumstances relating to the divine service, she taught 
all under her care the same spirit of religion. Once hearing a 
noise made in a chamber under the chapel whilst the blessed 
sacrament was exposed, to repair that fault, of irreverence, or 
inadvertence, she at dinner asked pardon of God for her sis- 
ters, kissed their feet, and dined on the floor, which is an ordi- 
nary humiliation and penance in many religious communities. 
When some of the sisters did not rise instantly at the toll of the 
bell for the divine office, she gave a public reprimand with many 
tears, saying: “If we reflect that it is the voice of God which 
calls us to pay him our homage, we should not loiter one mo- 
ment.” But a detail of her admirable lessons, and the edifying 
instances of her charity, meekness, and all virtues, would be too 
long for this place, but may be read in her life written by the 
Bishop of Puy, and again by Marsollier. Soon after she had 
made her religious profession, she desired to make a vow of 
doing in every action what she thought most perfect or most 
pleasing to God; which she did with the approbation of St. 
Francis, who said he knew the constant fervour and perfection 
of her soul in labouring always to accomplish such a vow, which 
never can be allowed, except to persons in whom the most per- 
fect habits of fervour have taken the -deepest root.(1) This 
saint was afilicted with frequent painful sicknesses, and suffered 
for some time many grievous interior trials from a scrupulous 
fear of offending God. But it appears from the state of her 
interior, as she laid it open to her holy director, that she fre- 
quently received extraordinary consolations and favours from 
God. Her sickness seemed to her physicians sometimes to pro- 
ceed from the ardour of the divine love with which she was 
zonsumed. In one of her letters to St. Francis, she said: “ The 
whole world would die of love for so amiable a God, if I could 
make it feel the sweetness which a soul tastes in loving him.” 
The affairs of her children, after the death of her father, and 
(1) See Collet de Voto, S. Teresa, and S. Andrew Avellini’s lives. 
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the foundation of many new convents at Lyons, Grenoble, 
Bourges, Dijon,.-Moulins, Nevers, Orleans, and Paris, obliged 
her often to leave Annecy. The very same year that she took 
the habit, upon the death of her pious father, she went to Dijon, 
and ‘staid there some months to settle her affairs, and place her 
son in the academy. She afterwards procured his marriage 
with Miss Mary de Coulange, a beautiful, virtuous, and rich 
young lady. At Paris she met with a violent persecution ; but 
God strengthened and comforted her under it ;. and by the ex- 
ample of her astonishing meekness and patience, rendered her 
the admiration of those who had been her most bitter adversa- 
ries. She governed her convent at Paris for three years, from 
1619 to 1622. In the following year, the death of St. Francis 
was a grievous affliction to her, which, nevertheless, her perfect 
resignation to the divine will made her to bear with unshaken 
constancy. It was her happiness to bury his body with great 
honour in the church of her convent at Annecy. Her son hav- 
ing prepared himself for battle, by devoutly receiving the sacra- 
ments, was killed fighting against the Huguenots, in the isle of 
Rhe, in 1627, and in the thirty-first year of his age, leaving a 
new married lady, with a daughter not a year old, who was the 
celebrated Madame de Sevicené.* St. Jane received this afftict- 
ing news, which drew tears from strangers, with sueh an heroic 
fortitude and entire submission to the divine appointments, as 
astonished those who were with her. Upon any sudden afilic- 
tion she used to offer her heart to God, saying: “ Destroy, cut, 
burn, whatever opposes your holy will.” Her daughter-in-law 
de Chantel was snatched away in 1631, leaving her only daugh- 
‘er five years old. The very next day after she had received 
this melancholy news, she heard that of the death of her son-in- 


* This daughter, Mary of Rabutin, heiress to her family, was after 
wards married to Henry, marquis of Sevigné, and has left to the latest 
posterity an authentic monument of her lively and agreeable genius, 
good taste, and judgment in the easy, genteel, and spirited style of her 
letters, full of wit and dignity, and an unrivalled model of a familiar 
epistolary style, especially in her letters to her beloved daughter, the 
Countess of Grignan. The letters which she did not write with her own 
hand, but only dictated, are in every respect much inferior to the former ; 
and those who added the latter volumes to the two first, have, by serving 
the booksellers, injured the world and her memory, and passed a gross 
smposition upon the public. The best edition of her letters, is that put 
cut by Perrin in 1738. 
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law, the Count Toulonjon, whom she most tenderly loved, and 
who died at Pignerol, of which he was governor. Our saint 
neglected nothing to comfort the young widow her daughter. 
Exterior trials, how severe soever, were light in comparison of 
the interior anguish, darkness, and spiritual dryness which she 
sometimes experienced for a considerable time,.as appears from 
several of her letters, quoted by the bishop of Puy. Good God! 
how adorable are the designs of your providence! You suffer 
those souls which are most dear to you seemingly to lose them- 
selves in labyrinths, to wander in mists and darkness, amidst va- 
rious disturbances of mind. Yet these are certain and direct 
paths to happiness; and with infinite wisdom do you make them 
lead to yourself, the source and centre of all light. So sweetly, 
through your mercy, do all things work together to the good of 
your elect. This saint was in return often favoured with ex- 
traordinary consolations. 

Ly all her trials, and by her constant love and practice of the 
most heroic humility, patience, meekness, charity, and obe- 
dience, she laboured assiduously to overcome herself, and to gain 
and maintain an absolute ascendant of the superior part of her 
soul over the inferior. She never ceased inculcating to her reli- 
gious sisters the necessity of continually renouncing and dying to 
ourselves, out of a great desire of pleasing God ; for by this is the 
servant of God styled the strong woman, because she coura- 
geously and earnestly puts her hand to the most difficult task of 
conquering and subduing herself. ‘ Our Saviour,” said the 
saint to her nuns, “‘ has annexed the prize of his love and of 
eternal glory to the victory we gain over ourselves. Your in- 
tention in coming to the visitation is to disunite yourselves from 
yourselves, in order to be united to God. It is a little field, 
where, unless one die to oneself, there will be no reaping of 
fruits. You can ouly upon this condition be spouses of Jesus 
Christ, that by crucifying your judgment, your will, and your 
inclinations, you may become like to him. This spouse of your 
hearts makes you climb up, and draws you after him to the top 
of Mount Calvary, where, crowned with thorns, he suffers him- 
self to be stripped, nailed, despised, and afflicted with a thou- 
rand and a thousand unspeakable sharp torments. [It is your 
part to continue there with him, endeavouring to imitate him 
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by an entire conformity in two points. The first is, to get clea? 
of yourselves, and with constancy aspire to perfection. We 
come from the world rough, unpolished, and full of evil incli- 
nations, which we must labour to cut away. Unless we strike 
off these irregularities, we can never square with him, who is 
perfect and holy. The second point is, to suffer your hearts to 
be mortified, pared, and bent as is thought expedient, by obe- 
dience, and an entire resignation of yourselves into the hands 
of those who direct you, with perfect simplicity. Let them or 
the hand of God strike where you feel it most. If you resist, 
~ you cannot become the spouses of Christ crucified, nor attain to 
perfection. On the contrary, if in good earnest you abandon and 
renounce yourselves, you will find an incomparable sweetness 
in God’s service, and it will be your delight to trample on self- 
love for the advancing of the kingdom of grace. It is the reward 
God promised to the conqueror. ‘I will give them a hidden 
manna,” says he; which upon the first tasting it, will give them 
a loathing of all the delights which the whole earth affords. 
But take notice, that you must conquer before you can taste this 
manna ; for it is not afforded to the cowardly, but reserved for 
souls of valour, courage, and resolution, that are absolutely de- 
termined to sacrifice all, without reserving any thing for them- 
selves; they who leave nothing alive, but kill every evil incli- 
nation, will have a title to all. But this violence ought to be 
sweet and gentle, though firm and constant. O my children, 
kill boldly and courageously your enemy. By its death you will 
gain peace and life. I know one .who has made an unspeakable 
progress by this method of overcoming himself in every respect; 
he is advanced in his way in a little time much further than 
many others less resolved in the business of self-denial.” On 
another occasion, our saint bitterly. deplored the blindness and 
misery of many souls who practise exercises of devotion; but 
being of an unmortified and self-conceited temper, reap little 
benefit, but rather fall more easily into pride, and imagine they 
are in a state to which they are utterly strangers. Being once 
consulted by letter about a religious person who seemed to live 
in great virtue, and to receive extraordinary graces, she wrote 
back: “You have sent me the leaves of the tree; send me 
likewise some of its fruit, that I may judge of it; for I matter 
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not the leaves. Now the fruits of a good heart which God 
waters and nourishes with his grace, are a total forgetfulness of 
itself, a great love of humiliations, and an universal joy and 
satisfaction in every body’s good.” 

Thus did our excellent directress of souls in the paths of 
virtue study first to draw them from themselves, and to van- 
quish in them all inordinate attachments and evil inclinations, 
in order to carry them towards God; to whom souls which are 
perfectly disentangled from earthly things, are wonderfully 
united by divine love, and its main source and vital action, a 
spirit of prayer. As to the manner of holy meditation or 
prayer, she advised that persons be instructed how to 
excite pious affections, and form good resolutions in that exer- 
cise; but would have them allowed to follow these affections 
according to theiz own devotion, and the motions of the Holy 
Ghost. She exhorted strenuously to perseverance, and if dis- 
tractions molest us, to make a prayer of patience, humbly and 
lovingly begging God to be our support, and to inspire us with 
a desire of loving and praising him, and the like. To pray 
always is a lesson she often repeated to her religious, saying, 
that the heart ought to be praying and loving while we are at 
-our recreation, work, speaking, or resting ; which is the mean- 
ing of the spouse, when she says: “I sleep, but my heart 
‘watcheth.” In a time of spiritual dryness, when she found her 
heart dull in its inward operations, she wrote a prayer made up 
of various acts of love, praise, thanksgiving, compunction, and 
supplications for herself, friends, enemies, sinners, the dead, 
and whatever she desired to ask of God; and this paper she 
earried day and night at her neck, having made this amorous 
compact with our Lord, that as often as she pressed it on her 
heart, it should express her intention of repeating all these acts 
with the utmost fervour of which she was capabie. Of the same 
nature is a desire by repeating Amen, to assent to, and join in 
all the acts of love and praise, which the heavenly spirits and 
all God’s servants on earth offer without intermission, and in 
the supplications of the latter. A pestilence raged violently 
two years at Annecy. The duke and duchess of Savoy endea- 
‘youred several ways to engage our saint to provide for hei 
safety by flight. But she could not be induced to abandon he: 
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dear flock; and by her exhortations, alms, and prayers, ex- 
ceedingly alleviated the public calamity in that city. Her 
whole community was by a singular providence preserved from 
the contagion. In.1638 the duchess royal of Savoy called 
her to Turin, to found there the convent of her Order. She was 
soon after invited to Paris by the queen of France, and to her 
extreme mortification, was treated there with the greatest dis. 
tinction and honour imaginable. In her return she fell ill of a 
fever, with a peripneumony or inflammation of the lungs, by 
which she was detairied on the road in her convent at Moulins. 
There it was that, having received the last sacraments, aml 
given her last instructions to her nuns, she, with wonderful 
tranquillity, died the death of the saints on the 13th of Decem- 
ber, 1641, being sixty-nine years old. Her mortal remains 
were conveyed with great honour to Annecy. Among several 
visions of her glory, St. Vincent of Paul, who had been her 
confessor at Paris, was favoured with one, about which he con- 
sulted the bishop of Paris, a judicious monk, and some other 
learned men. ‘Though he carefully concealed the divine gifts 
and favours, yet for the glory of this great servant of God, he 
left an authentic verbal process of this vision, but as of a third 
person. In it he says he had never been favoured with any 
vision relating to the glory of any other saint, and that he had 
always the highest opinion of the sanctity of this pious lady. He 
tells us, that upon the news of her sickness he was praying for 
her with great earnestness, when he saw a little shining ball, as it 
were, of fire rising from the earth, and meeting in the air ano- 
ther larger ball of fire ; both which mounted up to the heavens, 
and buried themselves in an immense bright fire, which, as an 
interior voice told him in a very distinct manner, represented 
the divine essence, and the other two balls the souls of blessed 
Jane Frances Chantal, and St. Francis of Sales. Soon after 
he heard of her death, and was struck with a sudden apprehen- 
sion lest she might have committed some venial sin in some of 
the words she had spoken to him, though he always regarded her 
as a person accomplished in all virtues, and one of the most 
holy souls he ever knew. | In this fear he prayed for her with 
greater fervour than before, and he was that instant favoured 
with the same vision a secondtime. rom that moment he was 
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fully persuaded to the certainty of her glory.(1) Several mira- 
_cles are related by the bishop of Puy to have been performed 
by her, some whilst she was living, others through her inter- 
cession, and by her relics after her death. Among others, he 
mentions a young nun at Nemers, in the county of Maine, who 
had been struck with a palsy, and confined to her bed seven 
weeks in the most deplorable and helpless condition ; but was 
on a sudden perfectly restored to her health, and the use of her 
limbs, by invoking this servant of God, who was then lately 
deceased. Whilst the community was singing the Te Deum 
for this miracle, another nun, who was grievously afflicted with 
sickness, and whose legs were swelled to an enormous size, beg- 
ged the like favour through the intercession of this saint, and 
found herself no less suddenly sound and well, so that the choir 
sung a second Je Deum in thanksgiving immediately after the 
first. Several other miracles were proved before commissaries, 
_and declared authentic in the process of her beatification, which 
was performed, and the decree published, by Pope Benedict 
XIV. in 1751, who commanded her name to be inserted in the 
Roman Martyrology. Clement XIV. by a decree, 2nd Sep- 
tember, 1769, fixed her feast on the 21st of August. 

The favourite maxims which this saint inculcated to her spi- 
ritual children regarded humility, meekness, and charity. 
“ Humility,” said she,(2) “ consists in this, that when others 
humble us, we humble ourselves still more ; when others accuse 
us, we add to their accusations; when we are employed in 
mean offices, we sincerely own it is more than we deserve; 
when we are cast by, we are well content. A religious person 
cannot give a more evident mark of pride and incapacity, than 
to think herself capable of anything. Did we but know how 
strangely those souls affront the Spirit of God who raise them- 
selves, or make ostentation by vanity, we should be ready to 
pray that fire might fall from heaven upon us, rather than to 
be guilty of this vice. I wish I could engrave this maxim with 
my blood. I could wish my lips were bored with a hot iron, 
on condition that the mouths of. the religious might be always 
ghut against the least word that breaks in upon humility.” ‘The 


(1) Collet, Vie de S. Vincent, t. 1, 1. 4, p. 342. 
(2) See her maxims in hor life by Maupas and Marsollier, 
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saint will have mildness to be so perfect by our assiduity in 
practising it with the most heroic dispositions, that it becomes, 
as it were, the natural and constan’t frame of our souls, which 
no provocation must ever disturb. Our saint had a wonderful 
address in tempering corrections and reproofs with such tender- 
ness and charity, as to give no one uneasiness ; also in conceal- 
ing and bearing all personal injuries, and in repaying slanders, 
eurses, and affronts with blessings and favours. Her exhorta- 
tions to her sisters to bear with one another’s burdens, and to 
sufier nothing ever to cool the sweetness of their charity towards 
every one, were most pathetic and earnest; and she often put 
them in mind in what school we are educated. ‘ With whom,” 
said she, “ did Jesus Christ converse? Witha traitor, who sold 
him at a cheap rate; with a thief, who reviled him in his last. 
moments; with sinners and proud Pharisees. Ah! shall we. 
at every shadow of an affront or contradiction, show how little 
charity and patience we have!” She was ever inculcating how 
enormous the sin of speaking against one’s neighbour is; espe- 
cially where there is the least shadow of envy or spite: and she 
often repeated, that whoever were guilty of it, deserved to 
have their tongues cut out; wishing, that by the loss of lier 
own she could prevent this foul sin ever happening among her 
religious sisters. 


ST. RICHARD, BISHOP OF ANDRIA, CONFESSOR. 


Tus saint was an Englishman by birth, and turning his soul 
to God with his whole strength from his infancy, was careful so 
to spend the most precious time of his youth as to ground him- 
self early in rooted habits of abstinence, humility, prayer, and 
all other virtues. In the mean time he applied himself to the 
study both of the liberal and sacred sciences, taught the latter 
for some time with great applause, and took holy orders. With 
a view to his spiritual advancement he left his own country, and 
travelling into Italy, led a most holy retired life, till the repii- 
tation of his learning and extraordinary sanctity filled the whole 
country. The pope having been long acquainted with his qua- 
lifications and virtue, at length promoted him to the bishopric 
of Andria, in Apulia. All Italy was at that time miserably 


distracted by domestic feuds and factions Richard, by his pru- 
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dence and zeal, was a great instrument of the divine mercy in 
applying a remedy to these inveterate evils, and to stir up men 
lo a spirit of penance and piety. Whilst he preached to others 
not only in his own diocess, but over the whole country, at the 
request of the neighbouring bishops, like a Baptist or a St. Paul, 
he nourished his soul with the heavenly dew of prayer, and kept 
his body in subjection by exercising upon himself incredible se- 
verities. He died towards t’xe close of the twelfth century, was 
canonized by Pope Boniface VIII, and is honoured at Andria 
as patron of that church. See his life in Ughelli’s Italia Sacra, 
-and in the Bollandists on the 9th of June. 


SAINT BERNARD PTOLEMY, 
FOUNDER OF THE OLIVETANS. 


He was born at Sienna in 1272. After giving the most illus- 
trious proofs of his learning and virtue, he disposed of all his 
worldly substance to the poor, and retired into a frightful de- 
sert near Sienna, where he led a most austere life. Hete, 
being joined by some pious companions, he founded the Con. 
gregation of our Lady of Mount Olivet in 1319, approved by 
the holy see. He died on the 20th of August, 1348, and is 
named in the Roman Martyrology. See the Bollandists, p. 465. 


AUGUST XXII. 


ST. HIPPOLYTUS, BISHOP, MARTYR. 


¥rom S. Jerom in Catal. c. ]; Eus. 1. 6, c. 20; Photius, Cod. 121, &c. 
See Ceillier, t. 2, p. 316; Fleury, 1. 5, n. 51; Rivet, Hist. Littér. de 
la France, t. 1, p. 361; Le Moyne Var. Sacra, t. 1, pp. 29, 30; Cuper 
the Bollandist, t. 4, Aug. ad diem 22, p. 504; Fabricius in Bibl. 
Greca, t. 5, par. 1, seu 1. 5, c. 1, p. 203; Idem, in editione operum 
ejus Hamburgi, in two vols. folio, anno 1716; Jos. Sim. Assemani in 
Bibl. Orient. t. 3, par. 1, c. 7, p. 15. 

Tus primitive prelate and illustrious doctor flourished in the 
beginning of the third century. St. Jerom says he was not able 
to learn of what city he was bishop; but Gelasius, in his book 
on the two natures of Christ, styles him metropolitan of Arabia. 
He was a disciple of St. Jrenzus, as Photius testifies, and also 


of St. Clement of Alexandria, and master of Origen. Eusebius 
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and St. Jerom assure us that he wrote comments on several 
parts of the holy scriptures, and by his example Origen was after- 
wards excited to do the like. A collection of his homilies was 
extant in Theodoret’s time, who cites several of them; and also 
a letter which St. Hippolytus wrote to the Empress Severa, 
wife to Philip, in which he treats of the mysteries of the incar- 
nation of Christ, and of the resurrection of the dead.(1) In his 
work against Noétus, a considerable part of which is still ex- 
tant, he clearly proves the distinction of the persons in the Tri- 
nity, the divinity of God the Son, and the distinction of the 
divine and human nature in Christ, for which his authority war 
afterwards urged with great force against the Eutychians. Ha 
wrote a chronicle down to the year 222; which work is not yet 
discovered in any Greek manuscripts that are known.* His 
Paschal Cycle, fixing the time of Easter for sixteen years from 
the first of Alexander Severus, the most ancient work of this 
nature known, was published by Gruter, and with notes by 
Joseph Scaliger, and the Jesuit Boucher or Bucherius. We 
have extant several fragments of the comments of St. Hippo- 
lytus on the holy scriptures, and his homily on the Theophania 
or Epiphany, in which he speaks chiefly of the baptism of 
Christ, and of the wonderful effects of the sacrament of bap- 
tism. His treatise on the fast of Saturday; another, Whether 
a Christian ought to receive the holy cummunion every day ? 
his Hymns on the holy scriptures; his books on the origin of 
good and evil, and against Marcion; and his book Against 
heresies, with several other works, are lost. In this last he 
gives an account of thirty-two heresies from the sect of the 
Dositheans among the Jews, akin to the Sadducees, down to 
that of Noétus, who confounded the persons in the Trinity, and 
broached his heresy at Smyrna in 245. Of this last work of 
St. Hippolytus, Photius writes: “ Hippolytus says that these 
thirty-two heresies have been confuted by St. Irenseus, and that 
he has collected in this little book the reasonings and arguments 
(1) Theodoret, Dial. 3, p. 155. 


* The inaccurate chronology published by Canisius, (t. 2, Antiq. Lect.) 
. by Du Cange (ad calcem Chron. Alex.) and by Schelstrate, (vol. 1, An- 
tip. Eccles. p. 521,) cannot be the work of St. Hippolytus, as Du Pin 
and some others have imagined. Scc Ceillier. 
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of that father. His discourse is clear and serious, and he says 
nothing but what is to the purpose, though he has not all the 
beauties of the Attic style.” 

In the year 1551 was dug up, near the church of St. Lau- 
rence without the walls of Rome, on the road to Tivoli (where 
there was in all probability a chapel erected in honour of St. 
ILippolytus), an old statue of marble, representing St. Hippo- 
lytus sitting in a chair, on the sides of which are inscribed hig 
two Greck cycles, for eight years each; on the right side is the 
cycle of the several fourteenth days of the moons, and on the 
ieft that for the Sundays. On the side of this cycle is engrave | 
a catalocue of St. Hippolytus’s works. This statue is now in 
the Vatican library. ‘This ancient father’s book on Antichrist, 
mentioned by Eusebius, St. Jerom, and others, was discovere:| 
and published in 1661, and is manifestly the same work of 
which Photius speaks. He points out from Daniel and other 
prophets the marks of Antichrist, who is to appear before the 
end of the world.* St. Jerom(1) calls St. Hippolytus “a most 
holy and cloquent man.” St. Chrysostom and others give him 
the honourable epithets of “a source of light, a faithful witness, 
a most holy doctor, and a man full of sweetness and charity.” 
Theodoret ranks him with St. Ireneus, and calls them “ spi- 
ritual fountains in the church.”(2) St. Jerom and other ancients 
style him bishop and martyr. Some Martyrologies place his 
}eath in the reign of Alexander, who died in 235; but though 
he flourished in his days, according to Eusebius and St. Jerom, 
yet St. Gregory of Tours and others quoted by Du Cange and 
Schelstrate, say he received his crown in the persecution of 
Deciusin 251. Ruinart and Berti prefer this opinion; for the 
heresy of Noétus first made its appearance about the year 245, 
‘and St. Hippolytus brought down his chronicle to the year 
234, the thirteenth of Alexander. The Martyrologies of the 
eixhth age say that he was bishop of Porto, which was the har- 


(1) Ep. 28. (2) Dial. 3. 


* The book entitled, On the end of the world and on Antichrist, haa 
been for some time ascribed by ignorant publishers to St. Hippolytus 
but is a modern performance of no weight or merit, very different from 
his book on Antichrist. The best edition of this father’s works is that 
published, with many dissertations. by Fabricius, in two volumes in 
folio, at Namburgh, in 1716. 
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bour of the city of Rome on the mouth of the Tiber, sixteen 
miles from Rome, and two from Ostia, on the opposite side of 
the river; though both these cities have been long since de- 
stroyed, yet the titular bishoprics subsist among the six suffra- 
gans of Rome. Le Moyne conjectures this to have bcen a mis- 
tuke of Porto for Aden, formerly called Portus Romanus, in 
Arabia, because it was frequented by the Romans who came 
into those parts, as the port of the Persian merchants was on 
the opposite gulf, as Philostorgius informs us; but it no where 
appears that Aden, or the Roman port in Africa, ever was a 
bishop’s see. Nor does it occur in any ancient list. See Com- 
manville’s accurate Tables, p. 282. ‘Those of Mirus and 
Charles a S. Paulo, in Geogr. Sacra, p. 295; and the conjec- 
ture of Le Moyne seems more ingenious than solid. It is there- 
fore uncertain of what see he was bishop, which neither Euse- 
bius nor St. Jerom could learn, though Gelasius seems to place 
it under the metropolitan of Bosra, in Arabia, as F. Cuper 
proves. That he flourished in the East is ciear, otherwise 
©rigen could not have been his scholar; but he passed some 
time in the West; for his cycles are calculated after the manner 
of the Latins, not after that of the Alexandrians and other 
Orientals. He must have been a disciple of St. Irenaeus at 
Lyons, and probably after his martyrdom returned into the 
Kast, taught, and was made bishop there; but the testimonies 
of ancient Martyrologies of the eighth century, the tradition of 
the church of Porto, and the statue of this saint found at Rome, 
seem to prove that he came from Arabia into Italy, or received 
a glorious crown of martyrdom probably in that country. Se- 
veral Oriental calendars say the manner of his martyrdom was 
drowning. Baronius tells us that at his time a well was shown 
at Porto in which he was said to have been drowned, and near 
it a church which bore his name, which had formerly been most 
famous, but was then decaying; it isnowinruins. It appears 
from Anastasius the Librarian, in the life of Leo IIT., that this 
pope gave rich garments to cover the martyr’s body in this 
church. This, however, may have been some other martyr of 
the same name; for there are several; and tlie statue proves 
only that there might have been a chapel or altar erected there 
in honour of this illustrious bishop and martyr. Go that we 
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dare not positively conclude eitber that he is the martyr Hippio- 
lytus of Porto, or that Italy was the theatre of his martyrdom, 
though this seems probable. 

The writings of St. Hippolytus show how careful the primi- 
tive Christians were to have the divine judgment constantly 
before their eyes, which St. John Climacus describes to be the 
character of the true servant of God.(1) By this means they 
maintained themselves always in fear and compunction ; solici- 
tous, watchful, and timorous im all their actions. By this they 
were animated to despise a false and transitory world, and to 
suffer with joy all torments, and every barbarous kind of death 
rather than to consent to sin; especially in time of temptation 
this consideration was their shield and fence, according to the 
rule which St. Basil, the great master of a spiritual life, lays 
down :(2) “If ever you are tempted to sin, call to mind the 
terrible tribunal of God, at which all men must appear. The 
Greeks and /Ethiopians honour St. Hippolytus, the bishop, on 
the 29th of our January; the Latins on the 22nd or 23rd of 
August. 

ST. SYMPHORIAN, M. 
He was son of Faustus, of a noble Christian family, and suf- 
fered at Autun in Gaul, soon after the martyrs of Lyons, in the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius. He had been baptized by St. Be- 
nignus, was well instructed in polite literature and in his faith, 
was then in the bloom of life, and remarkable for his modesty, 
prudence, charity, and the innocence of his manners. The city 
of Autun was one of the most ancient and famous of all Gaul ; 
but at that time the most superstitious, and particularly ad- 
dicted to the worship of Cybele, Apollo, and Diana. On a cer- 
tain day of the year, the statue of Cybele was with great pomp 
carried through the streets in a chariot richly adorned. Sym- 
phorian, because he had not on that occasion adored it, was 
seized by the mob, and carried before Heraclius, a man of con- 
sular dignity, and governor of the province, who happened to 
be then at Autun, very busy in ealling the Christians to an ac- 
eount. Heraclius, being seated on his tribunal, asked him why 
he refused to adore the image of the mother of the gods. He 
answered, because he was a Christian, and adored the true God 


(1) Grad. 7. (2) In Ps. 33. 
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who reigneth in heaven. The judge then inquired of the offi- 
cers, whether he was a citizen of the piace. One of them an- 
swered: “He is of this place, and of a noble family.” The 
judge said to Symphorian: “ You flatter yourself on account of 
your birth, and are perhaps unacquainted with the emperor’s 
orders.” He then ordered him to be bound, and said to him: 
‘““ What say you to this Symphorian?” The martyr continuing 
to express his abhorrence of the idol, Heraclius commanded him 
to be cruelly beaten with clubs, and sent him to prison. Two 
days after, he was brought out of his dark dungeon, and pre 
sented before the tribunal. Heraclius courted him by proffers 
of preferment, saying: ‘ It would be much better for you to 
serve the immortal gods, and to receive a gratuity from the 
public treasury, with an honourable military office. If you 
have a mind, I will cause the altars to be adorned with flowers 
that you may offer to the gods the incense which is due te 
them.” Symphorian testified by his answer, that he despised 
the offers that were made him, and abhorred the cruel and ex- 
travagant superstitions that were made use of in the worshis 
of Cybele. At length the judge condemned him to die by the 
sword. He heard the sentence with joy. As he was carrie 
out of the town to execution, his mother, standing on the walls 
of the city to see him pass by, cried out to him: “ My son, my 
son Symphorian: remember the living God, and be of good 
courage. Raise your heart to heaven, and consider him who 
reigneth there. Fear not death which leads to certain life.” 
He suffered about the year 178. Some religious persons ear- 
ried away his body privately, and buried it in a cave, neara 
fountain, without the common field. His tomb became famous 
for miracles, and in the middle of the fifth century Euphronius, 
a priest, afterwards bishop of Autun, built over it a church in 
his honour. See his authentic acts in Ruinart, p. 70, and St. 
Gregory of Tours, Hist. 1, 2, c 15, and 1. de Gloria Mart. 
Also Tillement, t. 4, Ceillicr, t. 2, p. 99. 


ST. TIMOTHY, M. 


Tats holy man went from Antioch to Rome; and having 
preached there about a year, was beheaded by order of the ty- 
rant Maxentius, son of Maximian Herculeus, in 311. The 
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Roman Martyrology and Breviary join his name with those of 
the two foregoing martyrs. See Tillemont, Baillet, &c. 


ST. ANDREW, DEACON, C. 


He was a Scottish or Irish gentleman, who in his youth attended 
St. Donatus his countryman into Tuscany, that they might 
serve God unknown in holy retirement. St. Donatus was chosen 
bishop of Fiesoli in Tuscany; and he ordained St. Andrew 
deacon; in which ministry he served that church in eminent 
sanctity. He died about the year 880, is honoured with singu- 
Jar devotion in that country, and is named in several Martyro- 
logies. See his life with Cuper’s comments in the Bollandists 
on the 22d of August, p. 539. Also Colgan, Act. SS. Hib. 
p. 237. 
ST. PHILIBERT, 


FIRST ABBOT OF JUMIEGES AND NERMOUTIER. 


IIe was born in the territory of Eaulse in Gascony, which was 
then an archiepiscopal sce, but since removed to Auch. His 
futher, Philibald, having received hol» orders, was made bishop 
of Vic-jour, (in Latin Vicus Julius,) which see was a skort time 
ufter translated to Aire. The young Philibert was educated 
under the eyes of his father, who sent him to the com of Clo- 
taire II, where the example and instructions of St. Quen made 
so decp an impression on him, that, disgusted with the world, 
he, at the age of twenty years, took the habit in the abbey of 
tcbais in the diocess of Meaux, founded by St. Ouen. Here 
lis eminent virtues procured him to be appointed successor to 
St. Aile, in the government of this house, but left iton finding 
some of the monks refractory. After having visited the most 
celebrated houses which professed the rule of St. Columban, he 
retired into Neustria, now called Normandy. Clovis IJ. and 
queen Matilda gave him ground in the forest of Jumieges, 
where he founded the monastery which bears his name, not far 
from that of Fontenelle, of which St. Vandrille was superior 
\le inured his subjects to hard labour, obliging them to remove 
the rocks and drain the morasses which covered the country ;* 


* The same was practised by the monks of Croyland, Peterborcugh, 
and Ely, on the coast of Lincolnshire; and a learned modern remarks 
that the present possessurs of the church lands have not been able te 


qa. 
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and the community of Jumieges increased in a short time to 
such a degree, that it consisted of nine hundred monks. He 
also built a monastery for women at Pavilly,* on a piece of 
ground given him by Amalbert, lord of that district, whose 
daughter Aurea took the veil there. St. Philibert having some 
business at the court in 674, boldly reproached Ebroin, mayor 
of the palace, for his many acts of injustice. This brought on 
him the vengeance of that cruel minister, who persecuted him 
so violently that he was obliged to quit Jumieges. The saint 
then retired to Poitiesn, and afterwards to the little island of 
Hero, on the coast of Poitou, where he founded a monastery, 
formerly called Hermoutier, now Nermoutier or Noirmoutier. 
Ile likewise founded the priory of Quinzay, near Poitiers, the 
government of which he gave to St. Aicard, whom he after- 
terwards made abbot of Jumieges. He shut himself up at Her- 
moutier, where he died in 684. He is mentioned on the 20th 
and 22d of August in the Martyrologies of the ninth age. In 
the Norman incursions the monks of Hermoutier translated his 
relics to the monastery of Tournus in the diocess of Macron; 
which house, together with other possessions, was the gift of 
Charles the Bald. It was afterwards changed into an abbey, 
which became very famous; but was secularized by Urban VIII. 
in 1627, and is now a collegiate church. It retains, however, 
the title of abbey, and is held iz commendam. See the life of 
St. Philibert in Mabillon, sec. 2, Bened. Chifflet, Hist. de 
PAbb. et ’Egl. de Tournus; and Juenin, Nouv. Hist. de ? Abb. 
de §. Philibert, et Ville de Tournus. Dijon, 1733, in 4to. 


drain them sufficiently, so as to render them fit for cultivation. Sve 
Stukeley in his Medallic history of the reign of Carausius. 

* St. Austrebert was first abbess of this monastery, and her festival is 
kept there on the 10th of February. Pavilly is four leagues from Rouen, 
and belongs to the very ancient and respectable house of Esueval. 
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AUGUST XXIII. 


ST. PHILIP BENITI. C. 


From the Annals of the Order of Servites compiled by Giani, with the 
notes of Garbi, printed at Lucca in 1719, in two vols. fol. and the 
notes of F. Cuper the Bollandist, Augusti, t. 4, p. 654; also from 
Paulus Florentinus in his Dialogues, De Origine Servorum B. Marie V. 
published in the Deliciz Eruditorum, Rome, 1754, t. 10; and Chro- 
nicon Rerum Ordinis Servorum B. M. V. a Fr. Mich. Florentino. 
Florentiz, 156% 4to. 

A. D. 1285. 


St. Partie Benrr1 or Benizi, the principal ornament and pro- 
pagator of the religious Order of the Servites in Italy, was de- 
scended of the noble family of Beniziin Florence, and a native 
of that city. His virtuous parents were well persuaded that 
the right or wrong state of human nature depends as necessarily 
upon the education of children, as that of a plant upon proper 
culture; and that the whole of this art consists, not only in 
strengthening the body by suitable exercise, and opening and 
improving the faculties of the mind by proper studies, but above 
ail by forming in youth strong and lasting habits, and inspiring 
them with the most noble sentiments of all virtues. ‘Through 
their care, assisted by a special grace, Philip preserved his soul 
untainted by vice and the world, and daily advanced in the fear 
of God. Having gone through the studies of humanity in his 
own country, he was sent to Paris to apply himself to the study 
of medicine,* in which charity was his motive; and Galen, 


* The study and practice of physic, like other sciences, were then fallen 
into the hands of the clergy, as Fleury and Dom Rivet observe. The 
council of Rheims under Innocent IT. in 1131, forbade monks to frequent: 
schools of medicine, or practise it out of their own monastery, on account 
of the law of enclosure; but some monks still pursued it at home; and 
some among the secular clergy continued to teach and practise it as be- 
fore. Peter Lombard, canon of Chartres, (a different person from the 
Bishop of Paris of the same name,) was first physician to King Lewis 
the Young; and Mauger, archdeacon of Evreux, afterwards bishop of 
Winchester in 1199, was first physician to Richard I. king of England. 
(Wharton, Anglia Sacra, tom. 2, p. 478.) The council of Lateran, in 
1215, forbade the clergy, who practised medicine, to perform any opera- 
tions in which steel instruments or fire are applied. 

In the thirteenth century surgery began to bea distinct profession from 
medicine. ‘Till that time this latter was looked upon in the schools as a 
part of physics or natural philosophy ; nor was it made a distinct faculty 
before the year 1472. Though the belles lettres were still neglected, till 
the Greeks revived the taste of them in the West, the study of medicine 
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though a heathen, was a strong spur to him in raising his heart 
continually from the contemplation of nature to the adoration 
and praise of its great Author. From Paris he removed to 
Padua, where he pursued the same studies, and took the degree 
of doctor, which then was the same in that faculty as in Arts.(1) 
After his return to Florence he took some time to deliberate 
with himself what course to steer, earnestly begging God to di- 
rect him into the path in which he should most perfectly fulfil 
his divine will. 

The religious Order of Servites, or servants of God under 
the special patronage of the Blessed Virgin, had been instituted 
in that country fifteen years before. Seven very rich merchants 
of Florence had laid the foundation of this institute, having by 
mutual agreement retired to Monte Senario, six miles from that 
city. They lived there in little cells, something like the her- 
mits of Camaldoli, possessing nothing but in common, and pro- 
fessing obedience to Bonfilio Monaldi, whom they chose supe- 
rior. The austerities which they practised were exceedingly 
great, and they lived in a great measure on alms. Bonfilio 


(1) Hist. Littéraire, t. 9, p. 191. 


began to be much cultivated with other serious sciences in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries; but anatomy and botany were little known, with. 
out which physicians are no better than empirics. Medicine then con- 
sisted in reading principally Galen and Hippocrates, and in observing 
nature, the only true method of that study which Hippocrates ieads his 
attentive readers to pursue. The most famous schools for medicine set 
up in the twelfth age were those of Paris and Montpellier. (See Du 
Chesne, Scriptores Hist. Franc. t. 5, p. 323.) That of Padua succeeded 
them; and they were preceded by that of Salerno, of all others at that 
time the most celebrated, and much resorted to from France, England, 
&c., as appears from the learned John of Salisbury, in his Metalogicus, 
(1. 3, c. 4.) See Bernier, Histoire de la Médecine. The famous Medi- 
cal Institutions of the School of Salerno, collected by the professor Peter 
of Milan, chiefly from the Arabians and Galen, which have been so eften 
reprinted, were compiled in the eleventh age. Robert, duke of Nor- 
mandy, having consulted the school of Salerno, as he passed through 
Italy in his return from the first crusade, a copy of this book was soon 
after addressed to him under the title of King of England. It is to be 
wished that the late French edition of this book had been enriched with 
a curious investigation of each precept; that those of Hippocrates ha} 
been distinguished from others borrowed from the Arabians, and that 
some mistakes had been pointed out, and corrected from modern obser- 
vations, since a new path has been struck out in that study by Baglivi 
and Bellini, and has been so laudably pursued by Lommius, Sydenham, 
Boerhaave, Van Swieten, Hoffman, &c. 
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Monaldi, the first superior of this fervent company, at the re 

quest of certain pious persons, founded a small convent neai 
one of the gates of Florence, with a chapel under the title of 
the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin. St. Philip happening 
to hear mass in this chapel on Thursday in Easter week, was 
strongly affected with the words of the Holy Ghost to the dea- 
con Philip, which were read in the epistle of that day,(1) Draw 
near, and join thyself to the chariot. Wis name being Philip 
lhe applicd to himself these words of the Holy Ghost, as an in- 
Vitation to put himself under the patronage of the Blessed Vir- 
gin in that holy Order. The night following he seemed to 
himself, in a dream or vision, to be in a vast wilderness (repre- 
senting the world) full of precipices, rocks, flint stones, briers, 
snares, and venomous serpents, so that he did not see how it 
was possible for him to escape so many dangers. Whilst he 
was in the utmost dread and consternation, he thought he be- 
held the Blessed Virgin seated in a chariot, calling him to this 
new Order. ‘The next day Philip revolved in his mind, that 
~ great watchfulness and an extraordinary grace are requisite to 
discover every lurking rock or sand in the course of life in the 
world, and he was persuaded that God called him to this Or- 
der, established under the patronage of his Mother, as to a place 
of refuge. Accordingly he repaired to the little chapel where 
he had heard mass, and was admitted by F. Bonfilio to the 
lhabit, in quality of lay-brother, that state being more agreeable 
to his humility. He made his religious vows on the 8th of Sep- 
tember in 1233, and was sent by his superior to Monte Senario, 
there to work at every kind of hard country labour. The saint 
cheerfully applied himself to it in a perfect spirit of penance, 
but accompanied his work with constant recollection and fer- 
vent prayer; and all his spare hours he devoted to this holy 
exercise ina little cave behind the church; where, inebriated 
with heavenly delights, and in ecstasies of divine love he often 
forsot the care which he owed to his body. He most industri- 
ously concealed his learning and talents, till they were at length 
discovered ; in the mean time those who conversed with him 
admired the heavenly prudence and light with which he spoke 
on spiritual things. He was charged with the care of a new con- 


" (1) Acts viii. 29, 
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vent that was founded at Sienna, where he undesignedly dis- 
played his abilities in a discourse on certain controverted points, 
in presence of two learned Dominicans and others, to the great 
astonishment of those that heard him. The superiors of his 
Order were hereupon engaged by others to draw this bright 
light from under the bushel, and to place it on the candlestick. 
Having therefore obtained a dispensation of his holiness, they 
took care to have him promofed to holy orders, though nothing 
but their absolute command could extort the humble saint’s con- 
sent to such a step. He was soon after made definitor, then 
assistant to the general; and, in 1267, the fifth general of his 
Order. 

Upon the death of Clement IV. the cardinals assembled at 
Viterbo began to cast their eyes on him to raise him to the apos- 
tolic chair. Having intelligence of this design, in the greatest 
alarm he retired into the mountains with only one religious com- 
panion, and lay concealed there till Gregory X. was chosen. He 
rejoiced to find in this retreat an opportunity of redoubling the 
macerations of his body, and giving himself up to the sweet exer- 
cise of heavenly contemplation. All this time he lived chiefly on 
dry herbs, and drank at a fountain, since esteemed miraculous, 
and called St. Philip’s bath, situate on a mountain named Mon- 
tagnate. He returned from the desert glowing with holy zeal, to 
kindle in the hearts of Christians the fire of divine love. After 
preaching in many parts of Italy he appointed a vicar-general 
there to govern his Order, and with two religious companions 
undertook an extensive mission, preaching with great fruit at 
Avignon, Toulouse, Paris, and in other great cities in Franee ; - 
also in Flanders, Friesland, Saxony, and Higher Germany. 
After two years’ absence he came back to hold the general 
chapter of his Order at Borgo in 1274, in which he used all 
his endeavours to be released from the burden of the general- 
ship ; but was so far from being heard that he was confirmed in 
that dignity for life. Indeed no one was more worthy of it 
than he who most sincerely judged himself to be, of all persons 
living, the most unworthy. In the same year he repaired to 
the second general council of Lyons, from which he obtained 
the confirmation of his Order, Pope Gregory X. presiding there 
in person. The saint announced the word of God wherever he 
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came, and had an extraordinary talent in converting sinners, 
and in reconciling those who were at variance. Italy was at 
that time horribly divided by intestine discords and hereditary 
factions, particularly those of the Guelphs and Gibellins.* Holy 
men often sought to apply remedies to these quarrels, which 
had a happy effect upon some; but in many, these discords, 
like a wound ill cured, broke out again with worse symptoms 
than ever. St.-Philip wonderfully pacified the factions when 
they were ready to tear each other to pieces at Pistoia, and in 
many other places. He succeeded at length ulso at Forli, bit 
not without first exposing himself to many dangers. The se- 
ditious insulted and beat him in every part of the city; but his 
invincible patience at length disarmed their fury, and vanquished 
them. St. Peregrinus Latiozi, who was their ringleader, and 
had himself struck the saint, was so powerfully moved by the 
example of his meekness and sanctity, that he threw himself at 
his feet, and with many tears begged his pardon and prayers. 
Being become a perfect model of penitents he was received by 
him into the Order of Servites at Sienna, and continued his 
penance in sackcloth and ashes to his happy death in the eigh- 
tieth year of his age. So evident were his miracles and other 
tokens of his heroic sanctity and perseverance, that he was 
canonized by Benedict XIII. in 1726. 

St. Philip made the sanctification of his religious brethren 
the primary object of his zeal, as it was the first part of his 
charge.t Nor was he a stranger to the maxim which the zea- 


* The Guelphs were those who adhered to the popes; and-the parti. 
vans of the emperors in their contests about investitures, &., were called 
Gibellins, The distinction of these two factions was first heard of in 
uermany. In 1140, the Emperor Conrad III. disposed of the duchy of 
Bavaria in favour of his brother Leopold, margrave of Austria, expelling 
the family of the Guelphs, who had long enjoyed it. Guelph VII. main- 
tained by arms the right of his family, in favour of his ward Henry, sur- 
named the Lion, to whom Conrad’s successor, Frederic Barbarossa, after- 
wards restored it. Conrad was born at Waiblingen m Suabia, whence 
his adherents were called Waiblingi, which word by the Italian pronun- 
ciation was softened into Gibellini. These factions subsisted in Germany 
for above a hundred years; but in Italy almost four hundred; they not 
being quite extinct there before the reign of Charles V. See Rimius’s 
History of the House of Hanover, and Barre’s Histoire d’Allemagne. 

¢ The Order of the Servites was approved by Alexander IV. and Bene- 
dict XI. St. Philip propagated it in most parts of Italy, and built some 
convents in France. It is at present divided into twenty-seven provinces. 
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lous reformer of La Trappe so strenuously inculcated,(1) that 
a religious community in which regular discipline is enervated, 
and those. who profess the Order are strangers to its true spirit, 
is not a harbour or place of refuge, but a shipwreck of souls. 
Scarcely could a saint be able to resist such a torrent of example, 
or the poison of such an air, in which, as in the pest-house, 
every one is confined. Though gross crimes of the world are 
shut out, the want of the religious spirit, and a neglect of the 
particular duties of that heroic state, are enough to damn souls. 
To preserve his famjly trom so fatal a misfortune, our saint 
never ceased to watch and pray. Judging at length by the 
decay of his health that the end of his life drew near, he set 
out to make the visitation of the convents of his Order at Flo- 
rence, Sienna, Perugia, and other places. Arriving at Todi, 
he went straight to the altar of our Lady, and falling prostrate 
on the ground prayed with great fervour, and said: “ This is 
the place of my rest for ever.” The day following he made a 
moving sermon on the glory of the blessed. His disorder ma- 
nifested itself by a sharp fever on the feast of the Assumption 
of the Mother of God. The time of his sickness he employed 
in admirable sentiments of compunction; and on the octave 
day, falling into his agony, he called for his book, by which 
‘word he usually meant his crucifix, and devoutly contemplating 
it, calmly expired. To give place to the octave of the Assump- 
tion, his feast is kept on the following day, the twenty-third of 
the month. He was canonized by Clement X. in 1671; but 
the bull was only published by Benedict XIII. in 1724. 

In the lives of the saints we see the happiness of a rooted 
‘virtue, which by repeated fervent exercises, is formed into 
strong and lasting habits of temperance, meek&ness, humility, 
cherity, and holy zeal. Such a virtue is never warped by 


(1) Abbé Rancé, Maximes et Oblig. de l’Etat Relig. &c. 


The chief house is that of the Annunciation in Florence. The primitive 
austerity of this institute was in process of time much relaxed. Where- 
fore, in 1593, it was by a severe reformation brought back to its original 
manner of living in the hermitages on Monte Senario. These reformed 
religious men are called Hermite Servites. In the fifteenth century the 
Popes Martin V. and Innocent VIII. declared the Séivites a fifth mendi- 
cant Order, and associated it in this respect with the four former Orders 
of Mendicants, the Franciscans, the Dominicans, the Carmclites, and the 
Hermits of St. Austin. 
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selfish views; it never belies or is inconsistent with itself ;. it 
vanquishes all enemies, discovers their snares, triumphs over 
their assaults, and is faithful to the end. If ours be not such, 
we have reascn to fear it is false, and unworthy of a crown. 


SS. CLAUDIUS, ASTERIUS, NEON, DOMNINA, AND 
THEONILLA, MM. 


Toucan the emperors Dioclesian and Maximian were, tora great 
part of their reign, favourable to the Christians, and passed no 
edicts against them till the latter end; yet several martyrs suticr- 
ed in the beginning of their reign, especially at Rome, and in 
Gaul and Britain, and some also in the East. This was owing tc 
particular occasions, or to the humour of certain governors of 
provinces, who acted by virtue of former laws which had never 
been repealed. In this manner the above-mentioned five martyrs 
were crowned in Cilicia. Claudius, Asterius, and Neon were 
three brothers, who were impeached as Christians before the ma- 
cistrates of the city, A°gea, in which they dwelt, by their mother- 
in-law, whose principal view was to possess herself of their estate. 
About the same time two pious women named Domnina and 
Theonilla with a little child (perhaps Domnina’s) were like- 
wise, on account of their faith, thrown into prison by the same 
magistrate, and brought to their trial before the pro-consul of 
Cilicia, whose name was JLysias. Their acts are extant and 
entire, as they were copied from the proconsular register. 

The pro-consul visiting his province arrived at /Mgea, a sea- 
port, and a free town of Cilicia, forty-six miles south-east from 
‘Tarsus: and being there seated on his tribunal, said: ‘ Let 
them bring before me the Christians whom the officers have 
delivered to the city magistrate.” Euthalius the jailor said: 
“ The magistrate of this city having, pursuant to your orders, 
made the strictest inquiry after the Christians, has apprehended 
six of this professtos; three young men all brothers, two 
women, and a small child. One of them is here before you.” 
Lysias said to him: ‘‘ Well; what is your name?” He an- 
swered: “ Claudius.” ‘ Be not such a madman,” said Lysias, 
“ as to throw thyself away in thy youthful days; but sacrifice 
to the gods, the only way to escape the torments prepared for 
thee in caso of refusal.” Claudius: “ My God requires no 


* 
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such sacrifices; he rather delights in alms-deeds and holiness of 
life. Your gods are unclean demons, who are pleased with such 
sacrifices, whilst they are preparing eternal punishments for 
those who offer them.” Lysias: “Let him be bound in order 
to be beaten with rods; there is no other way of bringing him 
to reason.” Claudius: “ Though you should inflict upon me 
the most cruel torments, you will not move or hurt me.” Liy- 
sias: ‘“ The emperors have commanded that the Christians 
sacrifice to the gods; that they who refuse to do it be punished, 
but that honours and rewards be bestowed on such as obey.” 
Claudius: ‘Their rewards are temporary and short-lived ; 
whereas the confession of Jesus Christ has everlasting glory for 
its recompense.” Then the pro-consul commanded him to be 
put upon the rack: fire to be applied to his feet, and little 
slices of flesh to be cut off his heels, and presented to him. 
The martyr said: “ Neither your fire nor all your other tor- 
ments can hurt those who fear God. All this conduces to bring 
them to eternal life.” lLysias ordered his flesh to be torn with 
iron hooks; then his sides to be rubbed with broken potsherds, 
and burning torches to be applied to them. Claudius said: “I 
esteem it a great benefit to suffer for God, and the greatest 
riches to die for Jesus Christ.” lLysias: ‘Take him hence 
carry him back to prison, and bring another.” Euthalius, the 
keeper of the prison, said: ‘“‘ According to your orders, my 
lord, we have brought hither Asterius the second brother.” 
Lysias said to him: “‘ Take my advice and sacrifice to the 
gods ; you have before your eyes the torments that are prepared 
for those who refuse.” Asterius: “ There is one God who 
dwelleth in the heavens, and in the greatness of his power re- 
gardeth the lowest things. Him my parents have taught me to 
love and adore. I know not those that you worship, and call 
gods.” lLysias then ordered him to be laid on the rack, saying : 
‘“‘ Squeeze his sides, tear them with iron hooks, and bid him 
comply instantly, and sacrifice to the gods.” Asterius replied : 
“ I am his brother whom you just now interrogated. Our sen- 
timents are the same, and we make the same confession. My 
body is in your power; but my soul is out of your reach.” 
Lysias said: “ Bring the iron pincers and pulleys, bind his 
feet squeeze and torture him to the purpose, that he may per- 
VOL. VIL. % 
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ceive I can inflict torments.” After this he said; “Put live 
coals under his feet; and lash him on the back and belly with 
whips or leather thongs.” The martyr replied; “ The only 
favour I desire of you is, that you suffer no part of my body to 
be exempt from torment.” Lysias said: “Take him hence, 
put him with the rest, and bring the third.” 

When Neon was brought Lysias called him son, and treated 
him with mildness, exhorting him to sacrifice to the gods that 
he might escape torments. Neon answered, that his gods had 
no power if they were not able to defend themselves without 
having recourse to his authority. Lysias said: “ Strike him on 
the neck, and bid him not blaspheme the gods,” Neon replied : 
“ You think I blaspheme when I speak the truth.” Lysias 
said; “ Stretch him by the feet upon the rack; put burning 
coals upon him, and scourge his back with thongs.’ While 
this was executing Neon said: “J will do what is profitable for 
my soul, and no man shalj ever make me change this resolution.” 
Lysias then dictated this sentence: ‘“ Kuthalius the keeper, and 
Archelaus the executioner shall take care that these three bro- 
thers be crucified without the town, as the birds of the air 
may devour their bodies.” 

Then Euthalius presented Domnina; whereupon Lysias said 
to her; “ You see, woman, the fire and torments which are 
preparing for you; if you would avoid them, draw near, and 
sacrifice.” Domnina replied; “J shall not do it, lest. I fall 
into eternal fire, and perpetual torments. J worship God and 
his Son Jesus Christ, who hath made heaven and earth, and all 
that is therein.” Lysias said: “Take off her garments, lay 
her at her length, and scourge her with rods.” After this was 
done, Archelaus, the executioner, said to Lysias: “ May it 
please you, Domaina is just expired.” Lysias said; “ Throw 
her body into the midst of the river.” Euthalius said: “ Here, 
my lord, is Theonilla.” lLysias said to her: “ You have seen 
the flames and torments with which the others have heen 
punished. Honour the gods, and sacrifice.” Theonilla re- 
plied: * I dread eternal torments, which will destroy hoth body 
apd soul.” Lysias said: “ Buffet her, lay her flat, and bind 
her, and torment her with the utmost violence.” Theonilla 
ecid: ‘ Are you not ashamed to inflict such punishments on a 
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‘woman that is free and a stranger too? You know it to be 
true, and God sees what you do.” Lysias said: “ Hang her 
up by the hair of her head, and strike her on the face.” The- 
onilla said: “Is it not enough that you have stripped me 
naked? It is not me only that you have injured, but your mo- 
ther and your wife are also put to confusion in my person.” 
Lysias said: “Are you a married woman, or are you a wi- 
dow?” Theonilla replied: “I have been a widow these three 
and twenty years. It is for the love of God that I have conti- 
nued in this state, aecustoming myself to fasting, watching, 
and prayer, ever since I have forsaken your unclean idols.” 
Lysias said: “Shave her head, that she may undergo the 
greater confusion. Gird her about with thorns; extend her 
body, and tie it to four stakes; scourge her with thongs, not 
only upon the back, but over all her body; lay live coals upon 
her belly, and so let her die.” Euthalius, the goaker, and Ar- 
chelaus, the executioner, said: “ My lord, she is now dead.” 
Then said Lysias to them: “ Sew her body up ima sack; tie 
it fast, and throw it into the water.” Euthalius and Archelaus 
said: “ We have executed your orders relating to the bodies of 
the Christians.” The persecutors took these preeautions with 
regard to their dead bodies, that the Christians might not get 
possession of their relics. These holy martyrs suffered at 
/igea, in the consulate of Dioclesian and Aristobulus, on the 
tenth of the calends of September—that is, on the 23d of Aun- 
gust, in the year of our Lord 265, Lysias being proconsul of 
Cilicia, by whose command SS. Cosmas and Damian, brothers 
and physicians, and a great number of other martyrs suffered. 
See the genuine proconsular acts of SS. Claudius, Asterius, 
dc. in Baronius, Surius, and Ruinart. 


ST. APOLLINARIS SIDONIDS, C. 
BISHOP OF CLERMONT. 
Caius Sotiivs Aroriiearis Siponrus was bern at Lyons 
about the year 431, and was of one of the most noble families 
in Gaul, where his father and grandfather, both named A polli- 
naris, had commanded successively in quality of prefects of the 
yreicrium., He was educated in arts and learning under the 
Lest masters, and was one of the most eelebrated orators and 
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poets of the age in which he lived. From his epistles, it i 
manifest that he was always religious, pious, humble, affable, 
extremely affectionate, beneficent, and compassionate, and no 
. lover of the world, even whilst he lived in it; for some time 
he had a command in the imperial army ; and he married Pa- 
pianilla, by whom he had a son called Apollinaris, and two 
daughters. Papianilla was daughter of Avitus, who after hav- 
ing been thrice prefect of the pretorium in Gaul, was raised to 
the imperial throne at Rome in 455 ; but being obliged to quit 
the purple after a reign of ten months, died on the road to Au- 
vergne. Majorian, his successor, prosecuted his relations, and | 
coming to Lyons, caused Sidonius to be apprehended ; but ad- 
miring the constancy with which he bore his disgrace, and be- 
‘coming acquainted with his extraordinary qualifications and 
virtue, restored his estates to him, and created him count. Ma- 
jorian was a good soldier, and began to curb the barbarians 
who laid waste the fairest provinces of the empire, but was 
slain in 461, by Ricimer the Goth, his own general, who 
placed the diadem upon the head of Severus. Upon this revo- 
lution Sidonius left the court, and led a retired life in Auvergne, 
where he protected his province from the Goths, and divided 
his time between studies and the exercises of piety. Severus 
was poisoned by Ricimer after a reign of four years, and An- 
themius chosen emperor in 467, who immediately called Sido- 
nius again to Rome, and created him prince of the senate, pa- 
trician, and prefect of the city. His piety and devotion suf- 
fered no prejudice in his elevation, and amidst the distraction 
of his secular employments, in which he made use of his autho- 
ity only to promote the divine honour, and to render himself 
the servant of others in studying to advance every one’s happi- 
ness and comfort. 

God soon called him from these secular dignities te the go- 
vernment of his church. The bishopric of Arvernum, since 
called Clermont, in Auvergne, falling vacant in 471, the peo- 
ple of that extensive diocess, and the bishops of the whole 
eountry, who had long regretted his absence whilst he was de- 
tained in the capital or the world, unanimously demanded that 
he should be restored to them in order to fill the episcopal chair 
Sidonius was then a layman, and his wife was yet living; he 
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therefore urged the authority of canons against such an elec- 
tion, and opposed it with all his might, till, fearing at length 
to resist the will of heaven, he acquiesced ; it having been cus- 
tomary on extraordinary occasions to dispense with the canons 
which forbid laymen to be chosen bishops. He therefore and 
his wife agreed to a perpetual separation ; and from that mo- 
ment he renounced poesy, which till then had been his delight, 
to apply himself only to those studies which were most agree- 
able to his ministry. He was no stranger to them whilst a lay- 
man, and he soon became an oracle whom other bishops con- 
sulted in their difficulties ; though he was always reserved and 
anwilling to decide them, and usually referred them to others, 
alleging that he was not capable of acting the part of a doctor 
among his brethren, whose directicn and science he stood him- 
self infinitely in need of. St. Lupus, bishop of Troyes, who 
had loved and honoured him whilst he was yet wandering in 
the dry deserts of the world, found his affection for him re- 
doubled when he beheld him become a guide of souls in the 
paths of religion and virtue. Upon his promotion to the epis- 
copal dignity he wrote him an excellent letter of congratulation 
and advice, in which, among other things, he told him :(1) 
“Tt is no longer by pomp and an equipage that you are to keep 
up your rank, but by the most profound humility of heart. 
You are placed above others, but must consider yourself as be- 
low the meanest and last in your flock. Be ready to kiss the 
feet of those whom formerly you would not have thought wor- 
thy to sit under your feet. You must render yourself the ser- 
vant of all.” This Sidonius made the rule of his conduct. He 
kept always a very frugal table, fasted every second day, 
watched much, and though of a tender constitution, often seemed 
to carry his penitential austerities to excess. He was frequently 
in want of necessaries, because he had given all away to the 
poor. His love and compassion for them, even whilst he lived 
in the world, was such, that he sometimes had sold all his plate 
tor their relief; which having been done without the knowledge 
of his wife, she afterwards redeemed it. 

After he was bishop, he looked upon it as his principal duty 
to provide for the instruction, comfort, and assistance of the 


(1) Spicileg. t. 5, p. 579. 
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poor. In the time of a great famine he maintained, at his own 
charge, with the charitable succours which Ecdicius, his wife’s 
brother, put into his hands, more than four thousand Burgun 
dians and other strangers, who had been driven from their own 
country by misery and necessity; and when the scareity was 
over he furnished them with carriages, and sent them to their 
respective homes. St. Sidonius made frequent visitations of 
his diocess, and performed every office of his ministry with all 
the care and prudence possible. The reputation of his wisdom 
was so great, that being summoned to Bourges, when that see, 
which was his metropolitan church, was vacant in 472, all the 
., prelates there assembled, with one consent, referred the elec- 
tion of a bishop to him, and he nominated Simplicius, a holy 
pastor.(1) He says that a bishop ought to do by humility what 
a monk and a penitent are obliged to do by their profession. 
He gives us the following account of Maximus, archbishop of 
Toulouse, whom he had before known a very rich man in the 
world ; that he found him in his new spiritual dignity wholly 
changed ; his clothing, countenance, and discourse savoured of 
nothing but modesty and piety; he had short hair, and a long 
beard; his household-stuff was plain; he had nothing ‘but 
wooden benches, stuff curtains, a bed without feathers, and a 
table, without a carpet; and the food of his family consisted of 
pulse more than flesh.(2) He testifies that the annual festivals 
of saints were kept with great solemnity; that on them the 
people flocked to the church in throngs before day; that they 
lighted up a great many tapers; that the monks and clergy 
sung the vigils or matins in two choirs, and that they celebrate: 
mass about noon.(3) _ 

The city of Clermont being besieged, in 475, by Alaric. 
king of the Visigoths, who then reigned in the southern pro- 
vinces of France, the zealous bishop encouraged the people to 
sand upon their defence, by which he exposed himself to the 
raze of the conquerers after they were masters of the place. 
He entreated the Arian king to grant several articles in favour 
of the Catholics, which the barbarian was so far from allowing, 
that he sent the holy prelate prisoner to Liviane, a castle near 
Carcassone, where he suffered much. However, Alarie some 


(1) L. 7, ep. 9. (2) L. 4, ep. 34. (3) L. 5, ep. 17. 
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time after restored him to his see, and he continued to be the 
comfort and support of the distressed Catholics in that country. 
He was again expelled by two factious wicked priests, but some 
time after recovered the government of his church, and died in 
peace in the year 482, on the 2Ist of August. His festival 
was Kept soon after his death with solemnity at Clermont, 
where his memory is in great veneration. His body lay first in 
the old church of St. Saturninus, but was afterwards translated 
into that of St. Genesius. See his works ;* St. Gregory of 
Tours, Hist. Fr., 1.11, c. 22, 24, and the life of the saint by 
Savaron and F. Sirmond; also Fleury, 1. 29, n. 36. Ceillier, 
t. 15. Rivet, Hist. Lit. t. 2, p. 550. Gall, Chr. Nov., t. 2, 
p. 231. 


ST. THEONAS, ARCHBISHOP OF ALEXANDRIA, C. 


He succeeded St. Maximus in that patriarchal chair in 282, 
and held it almost nineteen years, being himself, by the shining 
light of his sanctity and learning, the greatest ornament of that 
church at a time when it was in both respects most flourishing. 
St. Pierius was then priest and catechist in that church, and 
supported the high reputation of its school, so as to be styled 
himself the young Origen. Among the many works which 
Pierius left, nothing but some few fragments have reached us. 
Photius teils us, that in a book which he wrote upon St. Luke’s 


* Sidonius’s works consist of nine books of letters, and of a collection 
of short poems upon particular subjects, directed to his friends. His 
principal poems are three panegyrics on the Emperors Avitus, Majorian, 
and Anthemius. He discovers a rich poetical genius, and wrote verses 
readily, but his promotion to the episcopal dignity hindered him from 
polishing them. His thoughts are ingenious, witty, and curious; and 
his style is concise, pleasant, and lively, but sometimes too lofty and sub. 
tle. He uses some words which show the Latin language had then dege- 
nerated from its purity. He had a flowery imagination, and excels in hit. 
descriptions and draughts. The learned Savaron published the works of 
Apollinaris Sidonius with useful notes, in quarto, at Paris and Hanover; 
but the edition of F. Sirmondus, in the year 1652, which is more ample, 
is enriched with new notes so well chosen, so curious, and judicious, as 
to give an ample proof of the excellency of the editor’s understanding, 
and the depth of his learning. The correctness of all the works of this 
learned Jesuit, justify the advice which he gave Huet; ‘‘ Be not in 
haste,” said he, ‘* to make your appcarance in print; revise your works 
at distant intervals; keep them by you, according to the maxim of Ho- 
race and Vida, for ten years; and declare not yourself an author before 
you are fifty years old.” 
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gospel, he proved that the disrespect which is shown to images 
falls back upon that which they represent. St. Theonas him- 
self wrote a useful letter of instruction, how the Christians 
who lived in the emperor’s court ought to behave ; it was ad- 
dressed to Lucian, first chamberlain to the Emperor Dioclesian. 
St. Theonas died in 300, and was succeeded by St. Peter. St. 
Alexander built in that city a church dedicated to God, under 
the patronage of St. Theonas. See St. Jerom, Eusebius, Cave, 
Hist. Liter., p. 172. Ceillier, t. 3. Du Pin, Bibl. p. 156. 


ST. EUGENIUS, BISHOP IN IRELAND. 


Tue first establishment of the see of Derry* was at a place 
called Ardfrath, on the river Derg,f of which this saint was 
the first bishop. He was an excellent and assiduous preacher, 
and is said to have been of the royal blood of the kings of 
Leinster. He died on this day in 618, and was buried in his 
own church-yard, over whose sepulchre a chapel was afterwards 
built. Other writers place his death in 570. See Usher, Ind. 
Chron. ad an. 570, and Ware’s Bishops, p. 286. 


ST. JUSTINIAN, HERMIT, M., 


Was a young nobleman of Lesser Britain, in Gaul, who passing 
into Wales, led an eremitical life in the little island Lemeneia, 
now called Birdsey, near Menevia. He was murdered by ser- 
vants. St. David, who honoured him living, translated his 
body to Menevia after his death, where it was kept with great 
veneration. His death happened about the year 529. See our 
English Hagiographers, and Cuper the Bollandist, p. 633. 


* Derry is called in the old Roman Provincial, Darrich, and by ancient 
writers, Doire Chalgaich; 1. e. the Oak grove of Calgaich; from whence 
Adamnan, translating the name into Latin, calls it Roboretum Calgachi. 
It is also called Doire Choluim-chille, or Columbkill’s oak-grove, from 


the monastery of that saint planted there. It has now the name of 


Londonderry, from a colony of Londoners settled there in the reign of 
James I. 

+ Derg is a river rising out of a lake of the same name, in the barony 
of Tirhugh and county of Donegal. Loughderg is remarkable for St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory. 
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AUGUST XXIV. 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW, APOSTLE. 


Te name here given to this apostle is not his proper, but pa- 
tronymical name: and imports, the son of Tholomew or Tol- 
mai, like Barjona and Bartimeus. Rupertus, Jansenius, and 
several other learned interpreters of the holy scripture, take this 
apostle to have been the same person with Nathaniel, a native 
of Cana, in Galilee, a doctor in the Jewish law, and one of the 
seventy-two disciples of Christ, to whom he was conducted by 
St. Philip, and whose innocence and simplicity of heart de- 
served to be celebrated with the highest eulogium by the divine 
mouth of our Redeemer.(1) Bartholomew Gavant, the learned 
commentator on the Rubrics of the Roman Missal and Breviary, 
has endeavoured, by an express dissertation, to prove this con- 
jecture. F. Stilting, the Bollandist, has undertaken to confirm 
this opinion more at large ;(2) for whereas St. John never 
mentions Bartholomew among the apostles, so the other three 
evangelists take no notice of the name of Nathaniel; and they 
constantly put together Philip and Bartholomew, as St. John 
says Philip and Nathaniel came together to Christ. Also Na- 
thaniel is reckoned with other apostles when Christ appeared to 
them at the sea of Galilee after his resurrection ;(3) and if he 
had not already belonged to that sacred college, why was he 
not propounded a candidate for the apostleship to fill the vacant 
place of Judas? 

St. Bartholomew was chosen by Christ one of his twelve 
apostles, when he formed that sacred college.(4) He was with 
them witness of our Lord’s glorious resurrection, and his other 
principal actions on earth, and was instructed in his divine 
school, and from his sacred mouth. He is mentioned among 
the other disciples who were met together joining in devout 
prayer after Christ’s ascension, and he received the Holy Ghost 
with the rest. Having been prepared by the example and in- 
structions of our Redeemer, and by humble and fervent prayer, 

' he was replenished, in the descent of the Holy Ghost. with an 


(1) John i. 41. (2) mrutites t. i Pp. 7. (8) John x04. 2. 
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heroic spirit of humility, mortification, contempt of the world, 
compunction, prayer, holy zeal, and burning charity. Thus 
armed and filled with the eminent spirit of all virtues, twelve 
apostles converted many great nations to Christ, and carried the 
sound of his name into the remotest corners of the earth. How 
comes it that now-a-days the apostolical labours of so many mi- 
nisters of the divine word produce 8o little frait? One great 
reason of this difference is, their neglect to obtain of God a 
large share in the spirit of the apostles. Their success and the 
inflzence of their words upon the hearts of men depend hot 
upon human prudence, eloquence, and abilities ; the principal 
instrument of God’s grace in multiplying the fruit of his word 
in the hearts of men, is the spirit with which it is announced 
by those whom he honours with the ministry. Their sincere 
disinterestedness, humility, and overflowing zeal and charity 
give, as it were, a living voice to that divine faith and virtue 
which they preach ; and those who take upon them this chatge 
are doubly bound to prepare themselves for it by strenuously 
labouring to obtain of Christ this perfect spirit in the sanctifi- 
cation of their own souls, not to profane their holy ministry, 
and destroy the work of God which is committed to their charge. 

St. Bartholomew being eminently qualified by the divine 
grace to discharge the functions of an apostle, carried the gospel 
through the most barbarous countries of the East, penetrating 
into the remoter Indies, as Eusebius(1) and other ancient 
writers testify. By the name of Indies, the ancients sometimes 
mean only Arabia and Persia; but here they speak of proper 
India; for they make mention of the Brachmans of that coun- 
try, famous over the whole world for their pretended skill in 
philosophy, and in the superstitious mysteries of their idolatry. 
Eusebius relates that St. Pantenus, about the beginning of the 
third century, going into the Indies to confute their Brach- 
mans, found there some who still retained the knowledge of 
Christ, and showed him a copy of St. Matthew’s gospel in He- 
brew, which they assured him that St. Bartholomew had brought 
into those parts when he planted the faith among them. This 
apostle returned again into the north-west parts of Asia; and 
met St. Philip at Hierapolis, in Phrygia. Hence be travelled 

(1) L. 5, ¢. 10. | 
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into Lycaonia, where St. Chrysostom affirma that he instructed 
the people in the Christian faith; but we know not even the 
names of many of the countries to which he preached. We 
are struck with astonishment when we call to mind how many 
prisons the apostles sanctified, how many dangers they braved, 
how many vast regions they travelled over, and how many na- 
tions they conquered to Christ ; but if we admire their courage, 
zeal, and labours, we have still greater reason to wondcr and 
be confounded at our supine sloth and insensibility, who do 
nothing for the enlargement of God’s kingdom in others, or even 
for the sanctification of our own souls. It is not owing to the 
want of means or of strength through the divine grace, but to 
the want of courage and sincere resolution that we do so little ; 
that we find no opportunities for exercising charity towards our 
neighbour, no time for prayer and recollection of spirit, no 
strength for the practice of fasting and penance. If we exa- 
mine into the truth, we shall find that we blind ourselves by 
vain pretences, and that sloth, tepidity, and indifferency have 
many hinderances, which fervour, resolution, industry, and 
contrivance find ways readily to remove. The apostles who did 
and suffered so much for God, still sincerely called themselves 
unprofitable servants, made no account of their labours, and 
were altogether taken up with the thoughts of what they owed 
to God, and how infinitely they yet fell short of this. True 
love exerts itself beyond what seems possible, yet counts all it 
does as nothing. 

St. Bartholomew’s last removal was into Great Armenia, 
where, preaching in a place obstinately addicted to the worship 
of idols, he was crowned with a glorious martyrdom, as St. 
Gregory of Tours mentions.(1) The modern Greek historians 
say, that he was condemned by the governor of Albanopolis to 
be crucified. Others affirm, that he was flayed alive, which 
might well enough consist with his crucifixion ; this double pu- 
nishment being in use, as we learn from Plutarch and Arrian, 
not only in Egypt, but also among the Persians, the next 
neighbours to these Armenians, who might very easily borrow 
from them this piece of barbarous cruelty. Theodorus Lector 
says, that the Emperor Anastasius having built the city of 

(1) Lol, c. 34. 
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Duras, in Mesopotamia, in 508, caused the relics of St. Bar- 
tholomew to be removed thither. St. Gregory of Tours assures 
us that, before the end of the sixth age they were carried to the 
isle of Lipari, near Sicily. Anastasius, the Librarian, informs 
us (1) that, in 809 they were translated from Lipari to Bene- 
vento; from whence they were conveyed to Rome in 983, as 
Baronius relates. Ever since that time they lie deposited in a 
porphyry monument under the high altar, in the famous church 
of St. Bartholomew, in the isle uf the Tiber, in Rome. An 
arm of this apostle’s body was sent a present by the bishop of 
Benevento to St. Edward the Confessor, and by him bestowed 
on the cathedral church of Canterbury. Among the many ex- 
cellent statues which adorn the cathedral at Milan, none is more 
justly admired than one of St. Bartholomew flayed alive, repre- 
senting the muscles, veins, and other parts, with an inimitable 
softness and justness, the work of Chr. Cibo. The feast of St. 
Bartholomew in ancient Martyrologies is marked on the 24th of 
August in the West, but among the Greeks on the 11th of June. 
The characteristical virtue of the apostles was zeal for the 
divine glory; the first property of the love of God. A soldier 
is always ready to defend the honour of his prince, and a son 
that of his father; and can a Christian say he loves God, who 
is indifferent to his honour? Or can charity towards his neigh- 
bour be lodged in his breast, if he can see him in danger of 
perishing, and not endeavour, at least by tears and prayers, to 
avert his misfortune? Every faithful servant of God makes 
the first petition which our Lord teaches us in his divine prayer, 
the object of his perpetual ardent desires and tears, that the 
God of his heart, and of all creatures, may be known, per- 
fectly loved, and faithfully served by all; and he never ceases 
earnestly to invite, with the royal prophet, all creatures with 
their whole strength, and with all their powers, to magnify the 
Lord with him; but then it is the first part of his care and 
prayer that he may himself perfectly attain to this happiness of. 
devoting to God all the affections of his soul, and all the actions 
of his life; and it is to him a subject of perpetual tears and 
compunction that he should have ever offended so good a God, 
and so kind a Redeemer. 
| (1) Anctar. Bibl. Patr. 
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THE MARTYRS OF UTICA, 


CALLED THE WHITE MASS. 


In the persecution of Valerian, in the year 258, the proconsul 
of Africa went from Carthage to Utica, and commanded all the 
Christians who were detained in the prisons of that city te be 
brought before him. St. Austin says their number amounted 
to one hundred and fifty-three. The proconsul had ordered a 
great pit of burning lime to be prepared in a field, and by it an 
altar of idols with salt and hog’s liver placed on it ready for 
sacrifice. He caused his tribunal to be erected near this place 
in the open air, and he gave the prisoners their choice either to 
be thrown into this pit of burning lime, or to offer sacrifice to 
the idols which were set by it. They unanimously chose the 
first, and were all consumed together in the furnace. Their 
ashes were afterwards taken out, and as they made up but one 
common mass cemented with the lime, these martyrs were called 
The White Mass. See St. Austin, Serm. 306, p. 1239, t. 5, 
and in Ps. 49, n. 9, and in Ps. 144, t. 4, p. 1621. Also Pru- 
dentius, De Cor. Hymn. 13, alias 5, ver. 80. | 


SAINT OUEN OR AUDOEN, ARCHBISHOP OF 

: ROUEN, C. 

He was otherwise called Dadon, and was son of Autaire, a 
virtuous French nobleman, who was settled in Brie. St. Co- 
lumban being courteously entertained by him, gave his blessing 
to his two sons, Quen and Adon, then in their infancy. Au- 
taire placed them both, during their youth, in the court of 
King Clotaire II., where they contracted a friendship with St. 
Eloi, and by his example conceived a great contempt for the 
world, and both resolved to devote themselves to the service of 
God. Adon executed his design some time after, and founded 
upon an estate which he had near the river Marne, the double 
_,monastery of Jouarre, then called Jotrum, which he endowed 
with his own estate. Itis at present a Benedictin nunnery. 
St. Quen was in great credit with king Clotaire I], and with 
his son and successor Dagobert I. who made him keeper of his 
seal, in quality of his referendary or chancellor; and original ates 
signed by him by virtue of this office are still extant. He ob- 
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tained of the king a grant of a piece of land situated in the 
forest of Brie, between the greater and lesser Morin; where, 
in 634, he erected a monastery ealled, from the brook near 
which it stands, Resbac, at present Rebais. By the advice ot 
St. Faro, bishop of Meaux, he sent for St. Agil, a disciple of 
St. Columban, and got him appointed the first abbot by a coun- 
cil held at Clichi in 636; but in this he was forced to make use 
of the king’s authority ; for the cities of Metz, Langres, and 
Besancon had at the same time requested St. Agil to be their 
bishop, and the monks of Luxeu desired to have him for their 
abbot. St. Ouen would have retired himself to Rebais, there to 
embrace a monastic life; but king Dagobert and his nobles 
could by no means be induced to give their consent. St. Ouen 
and St. Eloi, though yet laymen, were for their zeal, piety, and 
learning considered as oracles even of the bishops, and they ex- 
ceedingly promoted the cause of religion and virtue through 
the whole kingdom. Dagobert dying in 638, Clovis II. his son 
and successor, testified the same esteem for St. Quen, and con- 
tinued him for some time in the office of referendary, by virtue 
of which all the letters and edicts of the king were brought to 
“him, and he put the king’s seal upon them, says Aymoinus. At 
length this prince was prevailed upon to give St. Quen leave 
to receive the clerical tonsure, and he was shortly after elected 
archbishop of Rouen, in the room af St. Romanus; and at the 
same time his friend St. Eloi was chosen bishop of Noyon and 
Tournay. They took a eonsiderable time to prepare themselves 
for this dignity by retirement, rigorous fasting, and prayer, and 
received the episcopal consecration together at Rheims in 640. 
St. Quen in this new dignity increased, not his pomp, but his 
humility, austeritiea, and charities. His zeal was indefati- 
gable, and, by hie affability and patience, he was truly all ta all. 
He exerted his zeal ia extirpating simony and other abuses, and 
promoted every where the reformation of discipline, especially 
in the third council of Challonsin 644. King Theodoric ITI. 
employed hisa in many charitable important commissions, espe- 
cially in pacifying those whe were at variance, and in calming 
seditions. The saint having procured a peace between the 
French im Austrasia and Neustria, went to carry the news 
thercof to king Tlheodoric at Clichi near aris, where an as- 
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sembly of prelates and lords was held ; and falling there sick of 
a fever, he besought the king that St. Ansbert, abbot of For- 
tenelle, who was the king’s confessor, and whom the clergy and 
people of Rouen desired to have for their pastor, should succeed 
him. He died at Clichi, in great sentiments of holy eompunc- 
tion and joy on the 24th of August, in 683, having possessed 
the episcopal dignity forty-three years. See his life in Surius, 
and another more ancient in the Bollandists, p. 805, also PHis- 
toire de Rouen, t. 1, part. 3, p. 136, and Du-Plessis, Hist. de 
Meaux, p. 34,°45, and 47. See a long history of miracles per- 
formed by the intercession and relics of St. Quen, written by the 
monk Fulbert in 1066; also the poem of Thierri, the learned 
monk of St. Quen in 1050, upon the life of this saint in F. du 
Moustier’s Neustria Pia, p. 23, 72—-846. Henschenius con- 
founded St. Quen with St. Owin, a monk of Lichfield, when he 
ascribed his life to an English writer of the tenth age, named 
Fridegorius, as Dom, Rivet observes, t. 8, p. 366. On his trans- 
lations and miracles, see Martenne, Anecd. t. 3, Col. 1669. 


ST. IRCHARD OR ERTHAD, BISHOP, C. 
IN SCOTLAND. 


Sr. Patiapius sent Servanus to preach to the northern islands 
of Orkney, and St. Ternan bishop to the Picts, who is titular 
saint of the cathedral of Abernethe, and many other churches. 
St. Irchard was bishop of the Picts about the same time, ae- 
cordjng to some Scottish historians; but more probably, accord- 
ing to others, about the reign of Malcolm I. See the Breviary 
of Aberdeen, and Cuper the Bollandist, p, 778. 
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AUGUST XXV. 
ST. LEWIS, KING OF FRANCE. 


From his life written by the Lord of Joinville, seneschal or chief justice, 
treasurer, and general of Champagne, who attended him in his first 
crusade. His history of St. Lewis is written with the most agreeable 
natural simplicity, which has justly procured him the title of Narf. 
The best edition is that published by Du Cange, and printed in Cra- 
moisy, in 1668, in folio. Also from the life of this saint compiled by 
Geoffrey of Beaulicu, a Dominican friar, who was his confessor during 
twenty years; and another life written by William of Chartres, also a 
Dominican, his chaplain; and William de Nangis, a monk of St. 
Denis, in 1320, who wrote the lives of St. Lewis, and his son and suc- 
cessor Philip III. Sce his modern life compiled in two volumes by 
Mons. de la Chaise, from memoirs prepared by Sacy, or rather by Til- 
lemont. See also Fontenai and Brumoi, Hist. de l’Eglise de Fr. t. 12. 


A. D. 1270. 

In the person of St. Lewis [X. were eminently united the qualities 
which form a great king, and a perfect hero, no less than those 
which make up the character of a wonderful saint. Endowed 
with all qualifications for government, he excelled equally in 
the arts of peace and in those of war; and his courage, intre- 
pidity, and greatness of mind received from his virtue the 
highest lustre; for ambition, or a view to his own glory, had 
no share in his great enterprises, his only motive in them being 
religion, zeal for the glory of God, or the good of his subjects. 
Though the two crusades in which he was engaged, were at- 
tended with ill success, he is certainly to be ranked among the 
most valiant princes, and understood war the best of any gene- 
ral of the age in which he lived; in the most dangerous battles 
which he fought he beat the enemy, how much soever superior 
to him in numbers and strength: and his afflictions set his piety 
and virtue in the brightest light. 

This great king was son of Lewis VIII. and was eight years 
old when the death of his grandfather Philip II. surnamed Au- 
gustus, put his father, who was then in the thirty-sixth year of 
his age, in possession of the crown of France, in 1223. The 
saint was born at Poissy, in the diocess of Chartres, on the 25th 
of April 1215; and, because he had been there raised to the 
dignity of a Christian by the grace of baptism, he afterwards 
honoured this place above others, to show how much he esteemed 
this spiritual dignity above that of his temporal crown. He 
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made this his favourite place, took singular pleasure in bestow- 
ing charities, and doing other good actions there: and in his 
familiar letters and private transactions, several copies whereof 
are still extant, he signed himself Lewis of Poissy. His mother 
was Blanche, daughter'to Alphonsus IX. or as some call him 
the VIIL king of Castile, the great conqueror, who in the battle 
ot Muradal defeated Mahomet Emir, called the Green, with an 
army of above two hundred thousand Moors. She was a prin- 
cess of extraordinary beauty and prudence, was endued with 
zeal for religion, and other virtues, and had great talents for 
government. Some have charged her with ambition and craft ; 
but others call these accusations mere slanders, raised by her 
enemies during her regency. To her care and attention in the 
education of St. Lewis, we are indebted, under God, for the 
great example of his virtues. From his birth she would never © 
suffer him to suck any other breasts but her own, and gave all 
possible attention to every part of his education, and that of her 
other children. By her care he was perfectly master of the Latin 
tongue, learned to speak in public, and to write with elegance, 
grace, and dignity, and was instructed inthe art of war, the wisest 
maxims of government, and all the accomplishments of a king. 
He was a good historian, and often read the works of the fathers. 
It was his mother’s first care to instil into his tender soul the 
highest esteem and awe for every thing that regarded the divine 
worship, the strongest sentiments of religion and virtue, and a 
particular love of holy chastity. She used often to say to him, 
when he was a child: “TI love you my dear son, with all the 
tenderness a mother is capable of; but I would infinitely rather 
see you fall down dead at my feet, than that you should ever 
commit a mortal sin.” The king frequently said to others, that 
the strong impression which this important lesson made on 
his mind, was never effaced during his whole life, and that no 
day passed in which it did not recur, and excite him vigorously 
to arm himself afresh against all snares and dangers of surprise. 
He was placed very young on the throne.* 


* The power of the kings of France had been much confined by that 
of the counts and barons, who, from the time of the first successors of 
Charlemagne, had commenced petty sovereigns, paying only a homage, 
and a limited obedience to the king. Joinville, who was certainly a 
faithful subject, refused to take an oath of aiiegiance to St. Lewis, say- 

VOL. VIL ¥ 
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Lewis VIII. died on the 7th of November, 1226. Blanche, 
the queen mother, was declared regent for her son who was \ 
then only twelve years old. To prevent seditions, she hastened 
the ceremony of his coronation, which was performed at Rheims, 


ing, he could not swear allegiance to any other than to his immediate 
liege lord, the Count of Champagne. To so narrow a compass were the 
royal demesnes reduced, that the kings of France were less powerful 
than some of their subjects, when Philip II. began to reign. That 
prince, whose great achievements procured him the surname of Augus- 
tus, availing himself of the disturbances in Engiand, under the reign of 
our unhappy King John, conquered Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Touraine, 
and Poitou; and, in 1214, defeated the Emperor Otho IV., the Counts 
of Flanders and Holland, the Duke of Lorrain, and other confederate 
princes in the famous battle of Bouvines, a village situated between 
Lisle and Tournay. Being thus strengthened, he began, (by taking every 
occasion to diminish the number and power of the feudatory lords) to re. 
establish the royal authority, which scheme his successors pursued till all 
such subordinate sovereignties were abolished in the kingdom; but this 
king stained his character by his ambition, by his unjust quarrel with 
our great King Richard, and his hostilities against him whilst he was 
absent in the holy war; by the criminal divorce of his pious Queen In- 
delberga of Denmark, an adulterous marriage with the fair Agnes, and 
his contempt of the censures of the church which this scandalous action 
drew upon him. He did justice, however, to his injured wife several 
years before his death, and applied himself to adorn and polish his domi- 
Dions. 

Lewis VIII. succeeded him in 1223, and though in his youth he had 
given proofs of his ambition in joining the rebellious barons against King 
John in England, whither his father had sent him; yet, from his acces- 
sion to the throne, he showed himself a chaste, virtuous, and religious 
prince. He took Rochelle from the English, and conquered all those 
feudatory lords in Aquitain, who had formerly sworn allegiance to the 
King of England, as far as the Garonne; so that only the Gascons on the 
other side of that river, and the city of Bourdeaux, continued faithful to 
England. He then turned his arms against the Albigenses, whom he 
vanquished in Languedoc, having taken Avignon, Beziers, Carcassone, 
Pamiers, and Albi; but died in his return at the castle.of Montpensier 
in Auvergne, in the fortieth year of his age, having reigned only three 
years and three months. William of Puy-Laurens, a contemporary his- 
torian, assures us, that Archambauld of Bourbon, this king’s great con- 
fidant, told him, that he died a martyr to chastity; for when physicians 
proposed to him a remedy which is forbidden by the laws of God, he re. 
jected it with horror, saying, ‘‘ It is better to die than to save my life by 
a mortal sin.” He left five sons, St. Lewis, Robert, earl of Artois, 
Charles, earl of Anjou and Maine, afterwards count of Provence, and 
lastly, king of Sicily; Alphonsus, earl of Poitou and Auvergne, and 
John, of whom we find no further mention. This was the posture of 
affairs when St. Lewis began to reign, Frederic II., son of Henry VI. 
and successor of Otho IV., being emperor of Germany ever since the 
year 1215, Henry III. being king of England from the year 1216, Hono- 
_Yius III. being pope, who died the following year; and in the East, Ro- 

bert of Courtney being the Latin emperor at Constantinople, who, in 
1228, was succeeded by Baldwin I. John Ducas, son-in-law to the late 
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on the first Sunday of Advent, by the bishop of Soissons, 
the archbishopric of Rheims being then vacant. The young 
king did not look upon this action as a mere ceremony, but 
prepared himself by the most fervent exercises of devotion, in 
order to move God to accompany the exterior unction which 
he then received, with the invisible anointing of his grace, by’ 
which he might be made truly the anointed of the Lord. He 
cousidered the pomp of that day with fear and humility, saying 
to God in his heart with David: To thee, O Lord, have I 
ruised my soul; and in thee do I place my confidence. He 
trembled on taking the coronation oath, begging of God re- 
solution, light, and strength, to employ his authority, according 
to his obligations, only for the divine honour, the defence of 
the church, and the good of his people. Several of the greatest 
lords of the kingdom, thinking to lay hold of the opportunity of 
the king’s minority, entered into a confederacy together, and 

made many extravagant demands. None of these princes would 
"be present at the coronation, and they appeared in arms soon 
after it was over. The chief were Philip count of Boulogne, a 
natural son of Philip Augustus; Peter of Dreux, a prince of 
the royal blood, who was also count of Britanny, having mar- 
ried the daughter of Constantia countess of Britanny, after the 
death of count Arthur, whom our king John is accused of hav- 
ing murdered; Hugh of Lusignan, count of La Marche, who, 
after the death of king John, had married his widow, who had 
been queen of England, and was therefore called the countess 
queen ; but the most powerful of all these lords was Theobald, 
or Thibault, count of Champagne, afterwards also king of Na- 
varre.* The queen regent put herself, with her son, at the 
head of his troops, and finding means to bring over the count of 
Champagne to his duty, struck the rest with such consternation, 
that they all retired. They were soon after again in arms, and 
would have seized the king’s person near Orleans, had not the 
Nice, whilst the Latins held Constantinople; and Nicephorus Comnenur 
being second duke of Trebizond, whose successors were styled emperors, 

* M. de la Ravaliere, in several dissertations in 1737 and 1742, has 
abundantly justified Queen Blanche with regard to the aspersion which 
some authors have cast upon her memory, as if she was engaged in an 


intrigue with Theobold, count of Champagne. Her innocence is furthes 
cleared in the Mémoires de Trevoux, July, 1757, p. 471 
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count of Champagne given the regent notice, and the whole 
country taken arms to escort him hastily to Paris. The whole 
time of the king’s minority was disturbed by these rebels ; but 
the regent, by several alliances and negotiations, and chiefly 
by her courage and diligence, by which she always prevented 
them in the field, continually dissipated their cabals. By her 
generals she pushed on the war against the Albigenses; and, 
in the third year of her regency, obliged Raymund count of 
Toulouse, and duke of Narbonne, to receive her conditions, 
these were, that he should marry his daughter Jane to Alphon- 
sus the king’s brother, who should inherit the county of Tou- 
louse, and that in case they should have no children by this 
marriage, that whole inheritance should revert to the crown ; 
which accordingly happened. Henry IIL king of England, had 
not taken advantage of these disturbances in France, to recover 
what his father had lost in Aquitain, which some attributed to 
his irresolution, and to the counsels of his favourite, Robert of 
Burgh or Burk. In 1230 he sailed into Brittany, to succour 
the count, who was pressed by the regent, but he undertook no- 
thing; and being returned to London in 1231, he concluded a 
truce between the two crowns for three years, and Peter count 
of Brittany threw himself at the feet of king Lewis with a rope 
about his neck, and obtained his pardon, engaging to serve five 
years in Palestine at his own expense. Lewis rejoiced in his 
victories only because he saw he had procured by them the ad- 
vantages of peace to his subjects. He was merciful even to re- 
bels ; and, by his readiness to receive any proposals of agree- 
ment, gave the most evident proofs that he neither sought re- 
venge.nor conquests by his arms. Never had any man a greater 
love for the: church, or a greater veneration for its ministers 
than.this good king; yet this was not blind ; and he opposed 
the injustices of bishops, when he saw them betrayed into any, 
and he listened not to their complaints till he had given a full 
hearing to the other party, as he showed in the violent contests 
of the bishops of Beauvais and Metz with the corporations of 
those cities.. 

Pope Gregory IX. (who had succeeded Honorius II.) in the 
broils which the emperor Frederic II. had raised about the 
investitures of bishops, wrote to St. Lewis, that he had de- 
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prived Frederic of the empire, and had proposed Robert, the 
king’s brother, in his place. But the king showed no other 
regard to those letters than to interest himself in procuring a 
reconciliation of the emperor to the holy see. Gregory IX. 
died in 1241, and Celestine IV. who succeeded him, filled the 
pontifical throne only eighteen days. After him cardinal Fies- 
chi, a Genoese, was elected under the name of Innocent IV. in 
whose time these struggles were the most dangerous; with 
which St. Lewis never interfered but to sue for peace. 

This good king never thought himself so happy as when he 
enjoyed the conversation of some priests or religious men of 
eminent sanctity; and he often invited such to his royal table. 
He appeared at the foot of the altars more humble and recol- 
lected than the most devout hermit, and he allotted several 
hours in the day to prayer. When some people said of him, 
that he spent too much time in his usual devotions, he only an- 
swered, that if he employed that time in hunting, tournaments, 
gaming, or plays, they would not take so exact an account of 
the time which he lost at them. He hardly allowed himself 
any time for diversion, and so great was his temperance and 
mortification, that he had the art of practising it with great 
austerity, amidst the dainties of a royal table. Amongst other 
rules which for this purpose-he privately prescribed to himself, 
it was observed that he never touched any fruit when it was 
first served in season, and was extremely ingenious in abstain- 
ing often from dainties, and in practising self-denials, without 
being taken notice of ; by such meuns shunning the dangers of 
offending by intemperance, making the exercise of penance 
familiar and easy, and keeping his senses always docile to'rea- 
son, and under government. Yet, how much Christian severity 
soever he exercised upon himself, his virtue never made him 
morose. He was extremely humane, and very agreeable in 
conversation. The inward peace of his mind, and the joy with 
which his pure soul overflowed from the presence of the Holy 
Ghost, enhanced the natural liveliness and cheerfulness of his 
temper. Coming from his closet, or from the church, he ina 
r.oment appeared conversing upon business; or at the head of 
an army with the countenance of a hero fighting battles, en- 
during the greatest fatigues, and daring the most alarming den- 
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gers. He knew how to observe seasons, but with a decent liberty. 
Once when a certain friar had started a grave religious sub- 
ject at table, he agreeably turned the discourse to another 
subject, saying: ‘“ All things have their time.” His discourse 
at such times was cheerfal without levity or impertinence, and 
instructive without stiffness or austerity. He celebrated feasts 
and rejoicings on the creation of knights, and other such public 
occasions, with great magnificence, some of which Joinville has 
given us a description of; but he banished from his court all 
diversions which are dangerous to morals. As for himself he 
gave the greater part of his time to the business of the state, 
and his devotion never in the least took off his care of the 
government. He was exact in holding councils, often gave 
both public and private audiences, and sometimes to people of 
the lowest rank ; and was indefatigable in applying himself to 
the regulation of his army and kingdom. He was naturally 
bountiful. Nothing was more edifying than his sweetness, his 
moderation in dress and equipage, and the Christian humility 
in which he exercised himself more than in any other virtue, 
and which he practised more particularly towards the poor, 
often serving them at table, washing their feet, and visiting 
them in the hospitals. Such actions, when blended with cer- 
tain faults, and degraded by an inconsistency, or meanness of 
conduct, would bring contempt upon persons of high rank; but 
they were done by our saint with so perfect and sincere humi- 
lity and charity, and supported with such admirable dignity, 
that they had an opposite effect upon the minds of his nobles 
and people; and it is the remark of William de Nangis, that 
there never was seen more submission paid to a sovereign than 
this great king met with from all ranks after his subjects had 
experienced his virtue, and the happiness of his government; 
and that it continued all the rest of his reign. 

Modesty, the most amiable of virtues, was not the least part 
of our saint’s character. It was such in him, that its awful so- 
vereignty, which appeared in his very blushes, sufficed to check 
all loose thoughts in others. He wasa lover of music and 
singing; but if any one in a song or otherwise, let slip the least 
indecent word before him, he was for ever banished his pre- 
sence. Wheu it was expedient for the king to marry, the most 
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virtuous lady was his choice. This was Margaret, the eldest 
daughter of Raymund Berenger, count of Provence, of which 
sovereignty his ancestors had received the investiture from the 
emperors of Germany. They were descended from the counts 
of Barcelona, who were a younger family of the royal house of 
Arragon. This count’s second daughter, Eleanor, was married 
to Henry III. king of England ; his third, Sancia, to his bro- 
ther Richard, afterwards king of the Romans: and Beatrice, 
the fourth and youngest, to Charles, brother to St. Lewis, 
to whom she brought for her dower the county of Provence. 
Margaret, the eldest, surpassed the rest in beauty, wit, and her 
extraordinary piety and virtue. St. Lewis met her at Sens, 
where the marriage was celebrated on the 27th of May, 1234.. 
God blesséd it with a constant happy union of hearts, and an 
offspring which has given kings to France ever since. They 
imitated young Toby in their preparation for this state, and 
always observed continency in Lent, all other fast-days, all 
festivals, and in other seasons prescribed by the ancient canons, 
which St. Charles Borromeo, and the Roman catechism order 
to be recommended, though by disuse they are not now esteem- 
ed as precepts, but counsels.(1) King Lewis being before in- 
nured to government, took the reins into his own hands in April 
1236, having completed the twenty-first year of his age.* But 
he continued to show the greatest deference to his mother, and 
still to govern by her counsels which were always wise and vir- 
tuous. He had every day regular hours for reciting the divine 
office, and for his other devotions, in which he was constant 
and exact. He wore a hair-cloth, often used disciplines, and 
went to confession two or three times a week. The first monu- 
ment of piety which he erected was the abbey of Royaumont. 
His father had ordered in his will, that the price of his jewels 
should be laid out in founding a monastery. St. Lewis very 


(1) See Villefore, Devoirs des Gens Mariés, &c. 


* Anciently, no distinction was made with regard to the age of majo- 
rity between kings and others; consequently this was determined accord- 
ing to the Roman laws, or those of particular kingdoms, to be of twenty- 
five or twenty-one years. Afterwards, in France, Philip II. declared, 
that with respect to kings, the age of majority should commence at the 
expiration of their fourteenth year. Charles V. brought it to the begin. 
ning of thvir fourteenth year. See Henault 
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much increased that sum, and made the foundation truly royal 
and magnificent. Out of devotion he sometimes worked with 
his own hands in building the church. This was afterwards 
one of those places to which he frequently retired to breathe 
the air of holy solitude, and to attend to God with more perfect 
recollection of soul. He founded the Chartreuse at Paris, to 
which he gave the palace of Vauvert: and he built many other 
religious places and hospitals. 
Baldwin II. the Latin emperor of Constantinople in 1239, 
made St. Lewis (in gratitude for his great largesses to the 
Christians in Palestine, and other parts of the East) a present 
of the holy crown of thorns, which was formerly kept in the 
imperial palace, but was then put in the hands of the Vene- 
tians, as a pledge for a considerable loan of money borrowed of | 
them, which the saint discharged. He sent two Dominican 
friars to bring this sacred treasure into France; and met it 
himself five leagues beyond Sens, attended with his whole court, 
and a numerous clergy. He and his brother Robert, walking 
barefoot, carried it into that city, and after the same manner 
into Paris, in a most pompous and devout procession, all the 
streets being magnificently adorned. The king deposited it in 
the old chapel of St. Nicholas, in his own palace in Paris; but 
gave some thorns of it to the church of Toledo, to that of the 
Franciscans at Seez, and to the abbey of St. Eloi, near Arras. 
The abbey of St. Denis was possessed of some before this time, 
as Rigord, the physician and historian of Philip Augustus, tes- 
tifies in his reign. In 1241 St. Lewis received from Constan- 
tinople, with other precious relics, a very large piece of the 
true cross, probably the same which St. Helen brought thither 
from Jerusalem. The year following he pulled down the chapel 
of St. Nicholas in his palace, and built on the same spot that 
which is now called, from these relics, the Holy Chapel.(1.) It 
is justly admired for the elegance, correctness, and sumptuous 
finishings of the architecture, and cost in building forty thou- 
sand livres, which, according to the most probable estimation, 
would amount at this time, to the sum of eight hundred thou- 
sand livres, says F. Fontenai,(2) that is, about forty thousand 


(1) Du Bois, Hist. Ecclés. Paris. 1. 15, ¢. 4. 
(2) Hist. de l’Eglise Gallicane, t 11, 1. 21. 
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pounds strerling.* The chapel was dedicated with great so- 
lemnity, and the holy king, when he resided at Paris, used to 
spend a considerable part of his time, and sometimes to pass 
_ whole nights in it in prayer, which he also frequently did in a 
favourite private chapel in the Chateau de Vincennes. In 1242 
Queen Blanche founded the nunnery of Maubuisson, designing 


* The judicious Felibien remarks (Entret. sur l’Archit.) that it is in- 
credible what a number of churches St. Lewis built; and that though 
they are all Gothic, they are costly, and finely wrought. Those of the 
Jacobins and Cordeliers, in Paris, may serve for examples, the rest being 
built much in the same manner. The stately cathedrals at Rheims, four 
hundred and twenty feet long, were both rebuilt in the age in which he 
lived. The carving, and other curious decorations, with which every 
window and least part in these buildings were embellished, rendered them 
very costly; and they are solid and majestic; the materials were very 
good, and the mortar extremely well prepared. The same is observable 
of the churches built in England by Edward the Confessor, and under 
our first Norman kings. The true taste in regular architecture has fol- 
lowed the fate of other polite arts in all ages. ‘The Romans learned it of 
the Greeks two hundred years before Christ, but it began to be neglected 
and depraved among them in the reign of Gallien, as appears by his 
triumphal arch in Rome. It was sometimes retrieved by great men, 
especially in the reign of Justinian, who endeavoured to vie with Augus- 
tus in the number and magnificence of the edifices with which he adorned 
the empire. After the inundation of barbarians, except in the reigns of 
Theodoric, and his daughter Amalasunta, in Italy, true architecture gave 
way in the West to the Gothic, in which no certain rules, proportions, or 
measures were observed; yet, in ages wherein encouragement was given, 
it is not to be imagined with what wonderful success it was executed 
merely by the dint of genius in masons or architects. This we observe 
in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth ages. But the ancient regular, 
light, convenient, and beautiful manner of building, which effects its 
purposes with less space and material, forms bold arches, and observes 
the rules of justness and proportion in all parts, was revived with other 
sciences. Buschetto, a Greek, restored it in the eleventh age, in raising 
the wonderful cathedral of Pisa, and left scholars behind him. In the 
thirteenth century, Nicholas of Pisa built the Dominican convent at 
Bologna, an edifice so much admired, and several edifices at Pisa. j 
son, John of Pisa, erected the cathedral of Sienna, the most finished 
Gothic building in the world, surpassing in beauty the rich and vast 
Gothic cathedral of Milan; but its builders understood perfectly true 
regular architecture. From that time, excellent artists, by studying the 
best models of ancient architecture still standing in Italy, by reading its 
rules laid down by Vitruvius, in the reign of Augustus, and by con- 
versing with Cardinal Bessarion and other learned Greeks, have restored, 
principally in Italy, the true taste of regular architecture; though we 
still admire the sumptuous and majestic Gothic piles that were raised in 
the eleventh, twelfth, und thirteenth ages, at the time of the first revival 
of sciences; and we loathe, amidst our improvements, many disgustful 
sights, public monuments of the proprietor’s want of delicacy and judg- 
ment, no less than Clodius’s mad vast piles of stone, insane moles, with 
which he was reproached by Cicero. Basari, and Hist. Littér. t. 9. 
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at the time to put on a habit of penance, and divest herself of 
her royal robes, before she should be stripped of them by death. 
Her son would needs contribute to this foundation, that he 
might have a share in her good work. His frugal manner of 
living, his economy, and his care to retrench every thing which 
he did not owe to the dignity of his crown, supplied him 
always with abundant resources when charity or religion called 
for any extraordinary expenses. When we consider his devotion, 
and take a view in detail of his religious exercises, we are not 
to imagine that on this account he forgot any part of the care 
which he owed to the state. He was too well apprized that 
piety must be false which neglects any duty which we owe to 
others, or to ourselves; and the same motive which animated 
him in the churches, made him most diligent in every branch of 
his high charge, and was not only the strongest spur to dili- 
gence, but also the greatest assistance and support in all his 
secular employments. 

Several ordinances of this good prince, still extant, are so 
many monuments which show us how much he applied himself 
to see justice well administered. It is his eulogium, in this 
respect, that in succeeding reigns, whenever complaints were 
raised among the people, the cry of those who were dissatisfied 
was only to demand that abuses should be reformed, and justice 
impartially administered, as was done in the reign of St. Lewis. 
In 1230, he, by severe laws, forbade all manner of usury, and 
restrained the Jews in particular from practising it, by many 
rigorous clauses. He afterwards compelled them to restore 
what they had exacted by that iniquitous oppression; and 
where the creditors could not be found, to give such gains to- 
wards the holy war, which Gregory LX. was endeavouring 
to set on foot. He published an ordinance, commanding all 
who should be guilty of blasphemy to be marked upon the lips, 
some say upon the forehead, with a red hot iron; and he caused 
this to be executed on a rich citizen of Paris, a person of great 
eonsideration; and to some of his courtiers who murmured at 
. this severity, he said that he would rather undergo that punish 
ment himself, than admit any thing that might put a stop to so 
horrible a crime, as William de Nangis tells us.* Some mo- 


. © See ree Ordon. des Rois de France, t. 1, pp. $9, 100; and 
Velly, t.5 P 159. 
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derns say, he ordered the tongues of blasphemers to be bored 
through ; but this is not mentioned by contemporary writers. 
(his king set himself to protect vassals from the oppression 
of the lords, and took such effectual methods, that they were 
delivered from the hardest part of their servitude. When 
Engueran de Coucy, one of the greatest lords in Flanders, had 
hanged three children for hunting rabbits in his woods, the 
king caused him to be imprisoned in the castle of the Louvre, 
and to be tried, not by his peers, as he demanded, but, as a flaw 
was found in his peerage, by the ordinary judges, who con- 
demned him to death. He afterwards spared his life, at the 
earnest suit of the peers of his realm, but subjected him to an 
amercement which deprived him of the greater part of his 
estates. ‘This money the king ordered to be employed partly — 
in building and endowing two chapels, in which mass should 
be said for ever for the souls of the three children; partly in 
founding several hospitals, and two monasteries of the Fran- 
ciscans and Dominicans in Paris. He forbade enfeoffed lords 
ever to make war upon one another, which custom had been 
the occasion of continual bloodshed and disorder. The scholars 
and doctors of the university of Paris, upon a complaint of an 
infraction of their privileges by the execution of certain stu- 
dents for murder, forsook the university for two years. When 
mutual animosities were worked up to the highest pitch, the 
prudence of St. Lewis appeased them to the satisfaction of 
both parties. In like manner, when the count of La Marche 
and several other princes were set out with an armed force to 
lay the city of Orleans in ashes, in revenge for a sedition and 
the murder of some students, the king, by his admirable sweet- 
ness, wisdom, and justice, stopped their fury, and gave satisfac- 
tion to all parties. His scrupulous fidelity in inviolably keeping 
his word, and observing all treaties, gave him infinite advan- 
tages in all negotiations, and other affairs over his adversaries, 
who often, by frivolous evasions, eluded their most solemn oaths 
and engagements. The reputation of his impartial and inflexible 
integrity, made all parties and often foreign kings to rejoice to 
have him for their judge and arbitrator, and to put their affairs 
into his hands. Joinville assures us, that he was the wisest 
and best head in his council. Upon all sudden emergencies 
he resolved the most knotty difficulties readily and prudently 
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During the minority of this good prince the kingdom was 
entangled in many domestic broils, and distracted with intestine 
seditions and wars in every part, insomuch, that it seems a 
miracle of providence that the queen, with all her prudence and 
diligence, should have been able to preserve the state entire, 
or that the king should be able afterwards to compose and settle 
it in the manner he did, reigning for some years with his sword 
always in his hand, yet almost without bloodshed. Frederic IL, 
the impious and faithless emperor of Germany, though he often 
broke his engagements with St. Lewis, as well as with other 
powers, could never provoke him to war; so dexterous was the 
saint in maintaining both his honour and his interests without 
it. Indeed, being exempt from those passions which usually 
blow the coals, he had an uncommon advantage in the pursuit 
of justice and necessary defence; and, whilst his magnanimity 
and foresight kept him always in readiness, his love of peace 
inclined him rather to sacrifice petty considerations than to see- 
one drop of Christian blood spilt, if possible. 

He was extremely careful, in his engagements with other 
princes, never to be drawn into their quarrels, though he used 
all possible good offices to reconcile their differences. In his 
wars to reduce rebels he caused the damages which innocent 
persons had received even by his enemy’s forces, to be dili- 
gently inquired into, and full restitution to be made for them. 
The Count of La Marche and Xaintogne, whose estates were 
a fief of Poitou, refused to pay homage to the Count of Poitiers, 
the brother of St. Lewis; through the instigation of his wife, 
Isabel, the widow of the late King John, and mother of Henry 
IIL, then king of England, whom she called over to support 
his independency. The King of France marched against the 
Count of La Marche, and took Fontenai, in which he made 
the governor, who was the Count of La Marche’s son, prisoner, 
with forty knights. Some advised the king to hang them as 
rebels,.or at least the governor; but this counsel he rejected 
with horror, saying, the son had been obliged to obey his fa- 
ther. He defeated King Henry IIT. (who was never born tu 
be a soldier) at Taillebourg, upon the Charente, and the city 
of Saintes opened its gates to him in 1242. He again van- 
quished the Count of La Marche, who thereupon made his 
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submission. Henry IIL fied to Bourdeaux, and the next year 
returned to England, having made a truce with the French, for 
which he obliged himself to pay them five thousand pounds 
sterling in five years. The counsellors of St. Lewis called it 
bad policy, that he neglected that opportunity of conquering 
Guienne, and driving the English out of all France. But his 
views .were very opposite, as appeared after his first Crusade, 
when he concluded a peace with the English in 1258. On this 
occasion he yielded to England Limousin, Quercy, and Peri- 
gord, and the reversion of Agenois and Xaintogne; King 
Henry III. renouncing, on his side, all pretensions to Nor- 
mandy, Anjou, Maine, Touraine, and Poitou. The French 
called the delicacy of their king’s conscience a scrupulosity 
which was contrary to good policy; but to satisfy them he an- 
swered, he did not doubt but King John had justly forfeited 
those dominions, for refusing to clear himself of the charge 
brought against him for the murder of his nephew, Arthur, 
count of Brittany; but that he hoped by this cession to cement 
a lasting peace between the two nations, and that it was very 
honourable to his crown to have so great a king for vassal. In 
like manner, to satisfy his conscience as to some territories in. 
Languedoc, to which the kings of Arragon pretended a right, 
which they founded upon alliances by marriages, he came to an 
agreement with James I., king of Arragon, in 1254, by which 
that prince renounced for himself and his successors all preten- 
sions to any territories situated in Languedoc and Provence, 
and Lewis made a like renunciation with regard to Barcelona, 
and many other lordships in Arragon, to which the French then 
laid claim. 

At this time the barbarians raised great commotions in the 
East. A band of desperate Saracen ruffians in the mountains 
of Phcenicia obeyed one whose dignity was elective, and who 
was called the Ancient of the Mountain, or Prince of the As- 
sassins. He had men among his banditti always ready to exe- 
cute his orders in any part of the world, and to poison or stab 
whomsoever he should point out to them as obstructing the pro- 
pagation of the Mahometan superstition. Hearing much of the 
power and zeal of St. Lewis before he had taken the cross, he 
sent two resolute soldiers disguised into France, with an order 
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to assassinate the king. St. Lewis, by the special providence 
of God, was advertised of this hellish design, and the assassins 
being apprehended, he courteously sent them home to their 
master. This visible protection of heaven was a new motive to 
make him redouble his piety and fervour. The great conqueror 
in Great and Little Tartary, and the Indies, named Gingis 
Chan, or king of kings, after he had vanquished the famous 
Tartar prince called Ung Chan, who is thought to have been 
the Nestorian king who was surnamed Prester-jan, and was in 
priest’s orders, formed an extravagant design of subduing the 
whole world to his empire. Some of his successors pursued the 
same; and in this view, Octai, one of them, sent out three 
numberless swarms of Tartar forces, which spread desolation 
through Hungary, Poland, and Bohemia, and filled all Europe 
with dread and consternation. Queen Blanche, and the whole 
French nation trembled; the king alone was undaunted, and 
said cheerfully to his mother, expressing the true motive of his 
confidence: “ Madam, what have we to fear? If these barba- 
rians come to us, we shall either be conquerors, or shall die 
martyrs?” By the resolution with which he spoke this, he 
calmed the alarms of his mother, and of the whole state. Whilst 
he was preparing for his first crusade, he received a haughty 
letter from this Octai, who styled himself the Immortal, pre- 
tended that his Tartars were the sons of men to whom the 
whole earth was promised, and required that he should deliver 
up his kingdom into his hands, and receive laws from him. But 
of this insolence the good king took no notice. Our saint after- 
- wards sent persons into Great Tartary to inform him of the true 
situation of religion in those vast countries, and hearing that a 
daughter of Prester-jan was a zealous Christian, with some 
others, he entreated the pope to confer episcopal orders on cer- 
tain Dominican and Franciscan friars, and to send them with 
proper faculties into those parts; for which mission he fur- 
nished the expenses. ‘But the progress of the arms of the Ma- 
hometans in the Holy Land was what chiefly drew the attention 
of this zealous king.* An extraordinary accident gave occasion 


* Asredin or Sarracon, a Turkish general, being sent by Noradin, sul- 
tan of Damascus, against the Saracens of Egypt, took and dashed out 
the brains of Elphaiz, the sixteenth and last Saracen caliph, and pos- 
scssed himself of all Egypt. Me was succeeded by his nephew Saladin, 
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to his undertaking in person a holy war for the relief of the 
Christians in those parts. 

In the year 1244 St. Lewis was seized at Pontoise with a 
violent dysentery and fever, which soon seemed to have brought 


eurnamed the Great; who, after the death of Noradin, whose son was set 
aside on account of his youth, got himself to be received also Sultan of 
Syria, or of Damascus. He immediately bent his force against the 
- Christians in Palestine, but was defeated near Ascalon by Baldwin IV. 
king of Jerusalem. ‘This Baldwin died without issue in 1185. His suc- 
gessor, named also Baldwin, reigned only eight months, dying in 1186. 
‘The kingdom then fell to Guy of Lusignan, son of Hugh, lord of Lusig- 
nan in France, by the right of Sybil his wife. In 1187, the second year 
of his reign, Saladin took Jerusalem, and put an end to that kingdom, 
after it had subsisted about eighty-seven years, under nine kings from 
Godfrey of Bouillon. All Europe was alarmed at this shock. The Em- 
peror Frederic Barbarossa set out for the East in the beginning of the 
following year, marched through Thrace in spite of the Greek emperor, 
and defeated the Sultan of Iconium, in Asia Minor; but when he drew 
near Syria, going one day to swim for his diversion, (at which exercise 
he was very expert,) the rapid stream carried him away in the current, 
and he was drowned. This seems to have happened in the river Cydnus, 
near Tarsus in Cilicia, the same in which Alexander the Great had like 
to have perished, being benumbed by the excessive coldness of the water. 
Frederic’s body was taken up, and buried at Tyre, in June, 1190. His 
eldest son, Henry VI. surnamed the Cruel, he had left in Germany; but 
his second son, Frederic, duke of Suabia, led the army as far as Acre, 
when he and many others dying by sickness, the rest disbanded, and re- 
turned into Germany, every man as he could. 

Richard I., surnamed Heart of Lion, (who had lately succeeded his 
father Henry II. in England,) and Philip Augustus of France, to shun 
the treacherous Greeks, transported their troops into Palestine by sea 
from Marseilles. Philip arrived first before the strong city of Acre, 
anciently called Ptolemais, which the Christians of Palestine had then 
been besieging three years, under the command of Guy of Lusignan, the 
expelled king of Jerusalem. Richard set sail fifteen days after the King 
of France, and arrived before the same place, which surrendered to these 
kings in July, 1191. .Richard and Philip, from continual bickerings, 
came at length to an open rupture, and Philip returned to France. 
Richard staid a year longer in Palestine, defeated Saladin in a great bat- 
tle, and gained many advantages; but the news that the King of France 
had invaded Normandy, and that his brother John had openly rebelled 
in England, obliged him, when he was within sight of Jerusalem, in 1192, 
to abandon that expedition, after making Guy of Lusignan, king Cy- 
prus, and having obtained of Saladin very favourable conditions for the 
Christians, whom he left in Palestine pussessed of all the coasts from 
Joppa to Tyre, with free liberty to go to Jerusalem in small companies, 
to pay their devotions there. 

Whilst Philip Augustus was busy in the war which he had perfidiously 
undertaken in Normandy, several princes, chiefly French, raised an army 
with a view to assist the Christians in Palestine. The chiefs of this ex- 
Seca were Baldwin, earl of Flanders, Theobald, earl of Champagne, 

ugh, duke cf Burgundy, Lewis, earl of Blois, and Boniface, marquis of 
Montserrat. This last was chosed generalissimo. Upon their arrival at 
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him to the very brink of the grave. The grief and consterna- 
tion into which this accident cast the whole kingdom, and the 
ardour with which all persons solicited heaven by their vows, 
tears, and almsdeeds for the life of their good king, are not to 


Venice, they changed their resolution on the following occasion. Alexius 
or Alexis Angelus, son of Isaac Angelus, emperor of Constantinopie, 
met them, and implored their aid against his uncle Alexius IIT. (Ange- 
lus) who had overthrown and imprisoned his father Isaac, put out his 
eyes, and usurped his throne. The princes undertook to do him justice, 
upon his promise to join them with the forces of the Greek empire, 
against the Saracens in Palestine. Henry Dandolo, doge of Venice, with 
the fleet of that republic, would also share in the expedition. Constan- 
tinople was taken in six days, the tyrant imprisoned, and Isaac restored ; 
and he dying in a few days, his son Alexius succeeded him, but did not 
fulfil the conditions he and his father had promised the French. These 
were no sooner departed, but Alexius Ducas, surnamed Mpyrtillus or 
Murzuphilus, a man of mean extraction, then general of the Greek 
troops, persuaded the army and people that the throne required a more 
vigorous prince, dethroned Alexius IV. who died in prison, and seized 
upon the empire. He immediately declared war against the Latins, who 
returning, took Constantinople again by assault in 1194, threw Myrtillus 
down from a tower, and abandoned him to be cut in pieces by the mob: 
and, among four candidates, chose by lot Baldwin, earl of Flanders, 
emperor of Constantinople, who made Boniface king of Thessaly, and 
gave Crete to the Venetians. The Greeks without the city constituted 
Theodorus Lascharis, son-in-law to the Emperor Alexius III. (Angelus) 
the usurper, emperor; and he and his successors resided partly at Adria- 
nople, and partly at Nice, during fifty-eight years, whilst five Latin 
emperors reigned at Constantinople. The last of these, Baldwin II. was 
expelled by the Greeks in 1261, and Michael VIII. (Palzologus) by his 
mother a descendant of the Laschares, removed from Nice to Constan- 
tinople. These Paleologi reigned about two hundred years, till, under 
Constantine [X. Constantinople was taken by the Turks in 1453. 

The Greeks had at that time another race of emperors who possessed 
Colchis, and resided at Trebizond in Cappadocia, descending from the 
Comneni. Alexius II. (Comnenus) emperor of Constantinople, was 
strangled in the 15th year of his age, in 1183, by the command of An- 
dronicus Comnenus, surnamed the Tyrant, who usurped the empire, but 
after two years was dethroned, and put to a cruel death by Isaac Ange- 
lus, who was saluted emperor, but, after ten years, dispossessed by his 
brother Alexius III. (Angelus) as is mentioned above. When the Latins 
took Constantinople, Alexius Comnenus, the chief surviving prince of 
that family, got possession of Sinope, Trebizond, and the country of 
Colchis. The two first of these princes were only styled dukes of the 
Lazi and Colchis ; but the third, John Comnenus, took the title of em- 
peror, which subsisted in. his family till David Comnenus, the last em- 
peror, was vanquished by Mahomet IT. and slain with all his children at 
Byzantium, in 1461. Thus was the eastern empire divided and weakened 
in the twelfth century, in which the fourth crusade was set on foot, in 
1195, by Henry IV. emperor of Germany, son of Frederic Barbarussa. 
He sent an army, under the command of the Duke of Austria, by land, 
to Acre in Palestine, whilst he, with extreme cruelty, extirpated the 
Normans out of Naples and Sicily, and seized that kingdom. Upon the 
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be expressed. The distemper still increasing, he fell into con- 
vulsions, and afterwards into a coma, anda kind of trance, in 
which he lay some days in such a condition that he was judged 
already dead ; and his face would have been covered, had not 
a lady prevented it, affirming she perceived him still to breathe 
a little. ‘Then the piece of the true cross and other relics that 
had been sent him by the Emperor Baldwin, were brought to 
his bedside, and applied to his body. Soon after this he reco- 
vered from his insensibility, began to move his arms and legs, 
and spoke with some difficulty. By his first words he expressed 
his resolution to take the cross, as the badge of enrolling himself 
to serve in the holy war, and calling for William, the bishop 


news that he was dead at Messina, in 1197, his forces in Palestine made 
haste back into Germany. 

The fifth crusade amused themselves in assisting the Venetians in 
taking Zara, a town in Dalmatia which belonged to Andrew, king of 
Hungary ; for which, at the strong remonstrance of Pope Innocent III. 
the princes all did penance, except the Venetians. This crusade was 
stopped by the expedition against Constantinople, and few of the soldiers 
reached the Holy Land. The sixth crusade, in 1221, consisted of seventy 
thousand men, under the command of John of Brienne, who, after the 
house of Lusignan was settled in Cyprus, obtained, by right of his wife 
Yolanta, or Yolande, the title of king of Jerusalem, and possessed some 
territories in Palestine, though he was never master of that city. They 
landed in Egypt, and took Damiata; but, besieging Grand Cairo, lost 
the greater part of their troops by a very high flood of the Nile, want 
of provisions and sickness; insomuch that Eladel, sultan of Egypt, eldest 
son of Saladin, was moved to compassion at the sight of their miseries. 
John of Brienne returned, not to Palestine, but to Rome, where he was 
entertained by Pope Honorius III. The sultan, after ten months, re. 
covered Damiata. Frederic II. son and successor of Henry VI. in the 
empire of Germany, married at Rome Yolande, the daughter and heiresg 
of John of Brienne, and, in 1228, sailed with an army to Ptolemais or 
Acre; but, without undertaking anything, accepted the conditions offered 
him by the Saracens, by which they yielded to him the city of Jeru- 
salem, and he caused himself to be crowned king thereof; and then 
hastened back to Naples, but was much blamed for having done so little, 
having only made a truce with the Mahometans for ten years, From 
him the kings of Sicily long took the title of kings of Jerusalem. About 
the year 1240, Richard, the brave earl of Cornwall, brother to Henry ITI. 
king of England, arrived in Palestine with an English crusade, but found 
the Christians there at variance among themselves, so that he could do 
no more than conclude an advantageous peace with Saphradin, sultan of 
Aleppo, who exchanged all the prisoners taken in former wars, and 
yielded some towns to'the Christians settled in those parts. After these 
articles were executed, Richard, in 1241, set sail, and returned to Italy. 
See Gesta Dei per Francos, Hannovie, 1611, two vols. folio, and Maim. 
bourg, Hist. des Croisades, a work much more exact, and not less ele. 
gant, than the other histories of that author, and in request among the 
learned. On the first crusades, see the life of St. Bernard, p. 251. 
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of Paris, who was present, he desired him to receive his vow 
for that expedition, and to put the badge of the cross on his 
shoulder. At this the two queens, his mother and wife, fell at his 
feet weeping, and the Bishops of Paris and Meaux, by his bed- 
side with others, conjured him that he would not entertain such 
a thought; but he was not by any means to be satisfied, and 
gave great signs of joy in receiving the cross, which the Bishop 
of Paris gave him with tears. The king continued still ina 
lingering state of health for some time, but in the beginning of 
the following year grew stronger than he had been before his 
illness. He then renewed his vow, and, by letters, assured the 
Christians in Palestine that he would make all possible haste to 
their assistance. But the preparations for such an expedition, 
and the settling of his kingdom obliged him to defer his depar- 
ture for two years and a half. He built a new seaport at Ai- 
guesmortes, upon the Mediterranean, made several donations to 
religious places, and commanded a diligent inquiry to be made 
over all his dominions into the grievances of particular persons, 
all complaints to be received, and ample restitution to be made 
to every one who should even seem to have suffered any injus- 
tice or prejudice through his officers, magistrates, or judges; 
and by this means much restitution was made through all the 
provinces of his kingdom. 

At that time the king suffered a grcat loss by the death of 
William, the most learned, wise, and pious Bishop of Paris, 
who governed that see from 1228 to 1245. He had exceedingly 
promoted the studies in that university, and his works, which 
have been several times reprinted, in two volumes, are standing 
monuments of his great judgment, piety, and erudition. He 
had thoroughly read and digested the holy scriptures, and very 
well understood Aristotle and Plato, the latter of whom he 
often prefers to the former. In his writings, in a plain, intel- 
ligible style, he keeps close to what concerns morality, disci- 
pline, and piety, and does not run out upon metaphysical no- 
tions, like many divines of his time. 

In 1245 Pope Innocent IV. retired from Italy to Lyons, in 
France, which was at that time a free city, subject to its own 
archbishop, though held in fief of the emperor. This city 
seemed to him the most secure place, it being most remote from 
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the arms of the Emperor Frederic II., from whom he had al- 
ready suffered much, and had every thing to fear. Here he 
assembled that year the first general council of Lyons, in which 
he summoned Frederic to appear; and, upon his refusal, ac- 
cused him of having often broken his word and his oath; of 
having arrested and imprisoned several bishops who were going 
to Rome to a council called by Gregory IX.; of having ob 
structed the regular elections of pastors, robbed the churches, 
invaded their possessions, and those of the holy see; of having 
made a league with the Saracens, and made use of them in his 
armies against Christians. For these irregularities, and be- 
cause he refused to make satisfaction, the pope pronounced 
against him a sentence of excommunication and deposition. St. 
Lewis, to whom strong application was made both by the em- 
peror and pope, endeavoured to reconcile them; and as he, 
with many others, disapproved of the step which the latter had 
taken, so he very much condemned Frederic’s injustices and 
passionate behaviour.(1) He was better pleased with the mea- 
sures taken by the pope in this council for the holy war, to 
which his holiness allotted the twentieth part of all the reve- 
nues of benefices for three years, and the tenth of the reve- 
nues of the apostolic see and of the cardinals. Three of the 
king’s brothers took the cross to accompany him, Alphonsus, 
count of Poitiers; Robert, count of Artois, and Charles, count 
of Anjou and Provence ; as did also Peter, count of Brittany ; 
Hugh, duke of Burgundy; William of Dampierre, count of 
Flanders ; Hugh of Lusignan, count of La Marche ; the counts 
of Dreux, Bar, Soissons, Retel, Vendome, Montfort; and a 
great number of other lords. The king declared his mother, 
Blanche, regent of the kingdom; but the queen consort would 
absolutely bear him company. The king went to the abbey of 
St. Denis to take the Oriflame,* and set sail from Aiguesmortes, 
(1) F. Daniel in S, Lewis, p. 482. 


* The Oriflame was anciently the chief standard borne by the kings of 
France in war, and was so called from its being of a red or flame colour. 
It was originally the ensign of the abbey of St. Denis, and borne by the 
counts of Vexin, who held that earldom as a fief of this abbey, with the 
obligation of leading its vassals to war, and defending its lands, under the 
title of Advocate, which was given to some prince or nobleman who took 
upon him the defence of the lands belonging to the church or abbey. 
(See Du Carye, Gloss. Lat. v. Advocati Ecclesiarum.) Vexin being in 
process of tizue united to the crown, the kings took upon them: this ot li- 
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with his fleet, on the 27th of August, 1248, towards Cyprus, 
where he had caused large magazines to be laid up. He arrived 
there in three weeks, and held a great council concerning the 
operations of the expedition. The Christians had still in Pa- 
lestine and Syria four principalities, namely, that of Acre or 
Ptolemais, that of Tripoli, that of Tyre, and that of Antioch. 
Saladin had dismantled the city of Jerusalem ; from which tame 
it had fallen again sometimes into the hands of the Christians, 
whenever they happened to be stronger in the field. At that 
time the Corasmins, the most fierce and warlike of all the Ma- 
hometan nations, were masters of it. They had been driven 
out of their own country, probably that of Coarsem, by an in- 
cursion of Tartars; and Saleh, sultan of Egypt, taking twenty 
thousand of them into his pay, promised them the plunder and 
lands they could win of the Christians in Palestine. They de- 
feated and massacred them in many places, especially at Jeru- 
salem, which city they found in the hands of the Christians, 
who had never since recovered it. These rapacious barbarians 
had spared nothing even in the churches, but had sent the 
richest vessels and ornaments to the tomb of their false prophet 
Mahomet. Saladin had been succeeded in Egypt by his eldest 
son, Eladel, and in Syria by his younger, called Elaziz, who 
was slain with his family by his uncle, Sephradin, who made 
himself sultan of Syria or Aleppo; but in the time of this ex- 
pedition of St. Lewis, Ismael was sultan of Aleppo, who, being 
alarmed at the great power of the Egyptian sultan, became an 
ally of the Christians. In Egypt, Eladel had been succeeded 
by Elchamul, and he by Melech-Saleh, in whose reign St. 
Lewis arrived in Cyprus. The holy king passed the winter in 
that island, being honourably received by King Henry of Lu- 
signan. He determined to attack the sultan of Egypt, who at 
that time threatened to swallow up all Palestine; he therefore 
sent him from Cyprus a declaration of war, unless he consented 
to restore the lands he had unjustly seized in Palestine. Saleh, 
who was sick with a sore in one of his legs which threatened a 
gation, and out of devotion to St. Denis, looked upon this as a sacred 
ansign, and made it their principal standard. They also made the cry of 
war Mont-jote St. Denys, the general cry of the French in battle, though 


evory ord or prince had a particular cry of arms for his vassals. See 
-Ch::llons Hist. or Fr. in Philip IT. 
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mortification, wept as he read this letter, but sent back a 
haughty answer, and made all preparations possible for war. 
He employed spies to poison the victualling-houses of the 
Christian army; but they were discovered, and confessed the 
fact. William, the valiant earl of Salisbury, surnamed Long- 
sword, brought to St. Lewis, in Cyprus, two hundred gallant 
knights. The lord of Joinville, his historian, joined him there 
with a fresh reinforcement from France. The king’s fleet con- 
sisted of one hundred and twenty great vessels, and one thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty small ones, carrying on board twelve 
thousand eight hundred French, English, and Cypriot knights, 
and above sixty thousand chosen soldiers.* 

After having waited eight months in Cyprus, the fleet put to 
sea on Trinity Sunday, and though a violent storm had dis- 
persed several of the ships, they arrived in four days before 
Damiata, a strong fortress of Egypt, situated in an island 
formed by two of the mouths of the Nile, and built upon the 
eastern channel, on the shore opposite to the ruins of the an- 
cient Pelusium. The sultan had filled the Nile with his fleet, 
and lined the shore with a numerous army, appearing himself 
at their head. At this sight of the Saracens St. Lewis cried 
out: ‘Who am I but a wretched man, whose life belongs to 
God! He hath a sovereign right to dispose of it as it pleaseth 
him. Whether we are conquerors or martyrs we shall glorify 
him either by the prosperity of our arms, or by the sacrifice of 
our lives.” The fear of a storm rising in a place where they 
had no port to shelter them, determined the king to made a de- 
scent the next morning, which was Friday, though the vessels 


* The mariner’s compass is thought to have been made use of by the 
Christians in this crusade; it is expressly mentioned and described by 
Cardinal James of Vitri, in 1220, (Hist. Orient. 1. 1, c. 89,) and by 
Goyot of Provence in 1200, under the name of the magnetic needle. The 
French pretend, from the flower de luce marked upon it, that it was their 
invention. (See Hist. Littéraire de France, t. 9, p. 199.) This symbol 
might be added, and its use rendered general by the French in these cru- 
sades; though it was discovered a little before: not by John Goias of 
Malfi in the fourteenth age, (as some have mistaken,) but by Flavius 
Gioias of Malfi in 1013, as is proved by others. (See Musantius Tab. 
@ronol. sec. 12.) This Amalfi or Malfi is an archiepiscopal city on the 
sea-coast, sixteen miles from Salerno. Echard and many others, by mis- 
take, confound it with Melfi, a town situated between Naples and. ‘Sa. 
rento, ninety miles t:om each. See Martiniere, Musantius, &c.. 
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which had been dispersed were not yet come up. The next 
day the sultan, finding his sickness much increased, had or- 
dered himself to be carried to a house of pleasure, a league 
above Damiata. The vessels in the centre, in which was Join- 
ville, were carried the swiftest, and the men landed safe; ther 
they covered themselves with their bucklers, and presented the 
point of their lances, which were in that age very long. The 
Saracen horse came upon the gallop towards them, but durst 
not attempt to break the kind of rampart which their lances 
formed. The left wing, commanded by the Count of Jaffe, 
and the right, in which the king was, being all prosperously 
got on shore, and in good order, the whole army marched to- 
wards the Saracens, who made a stand; but having lost the 
governor of Damiata, and two emirs, took to their heels, and 
their fleet sailed up the Nile. The inhabitants and garrison of 
Damiata were in the utmost consternation upon a report that 
the sultan was dead, and, setting fire to the place, fled. The 
French immediately took possession of that strong city, and 
put ouf the fire. The king, full of pious and religious senti- 
ments, made his entry, not with the pomp of a conqueror, but 
with the humility of a truly Christian prince, walking barefoot 
with the queen, the princes, (his brothers,) the King of Cy- 
prus, and other great lords, preceded by the legate, the pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem, the bishops, and all the clergy of the 
camp. Returning humble thanks to God, they went in this 
manner to the principal mosque, which the legate purified and 
consecrated with the usual ceremonies of the church, dedicat- 
ing it under the name of the Mother of God. The sultan, 
though half dead, in his rage commanded fifty-four captains of 
the garrison to be hanged upon the spot; then was carried up 
the eastern channel of the Nile to Massour or Mazour, a city 
which his father had built in the midway between Damiata and 
Grand Cairo; and was followed by his army. The Nile begins 
to rise in May, from the rains which fall in the torrid zone on 
the north side of the equator, as the sun, which raises thick 
elonds under it, departs from that point of the zodiac ; 
from the same cause the flood of this river continues from Jun® 
to the middle of September. This, and the excessive heats, 


obliged the Christian army to stay till the end of summer at_ 
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Damiata. The king, to prevent as much as possible al? plun- 
ders and injustices, took all care possible that such crimes 
should be strictly inquired into and punished, and that ample 
restitution should be made for any such that should happen to 
be committed. Not content to have given this severe charge 
to the officers, he appointed certain religious men, in whom he 
could confide, to watch over the officers, and to receive all 
complaints. He forbade any infidel to be slain whom it was 
possible to make prisoner ; and he took great care that all who 
desired to embrace the faith (as many did, moved by the pious 
example of this great king,) should be perfectly instructed and 
baptized. But, notwithstanding all his watchfulness, whilst 
_ the army staid about Damiata, many, to his extreme gnef, gave 
themselves up to debauchery and outrageous acts of violence. 
In November the king, leaving the queen and other prin- 
cesses at Damiata with a strong garrison, set out with his army, 
intending to march to Grand Cairo, the capital. When he 
came to the place which separates the two arms of the Nile 
near Massour, he stopped, the Mahometan camp being on the 
other side of the river. In the meantime the sultan died on 
the 26th of November, 1249, leaving his son Almoadon vcry 
young; but he had appointed Facardin, who was the general 
of his army, and passed for the wisest and most valiant man in 
Egypt, regent of the kingdom, and his conduct justified the 
choice which his master had made of him. He constantly kept 
the Christians at bay, and often cut off their convoys at Da- 
wniata, and harassed all that stirred from their camp; in which 
he employed the Bedwins, or Bedoujns, a tribe of Arabs, ac- 
customed to live by plunder. The French were extremely per- 
plexed how to pass this arm of the Nile called Thanis, in sight 
of the enemy. To do it in boats, or to throw any kind of 
bridges over, they found equally impossible, unless they could 
first clear the opposite shore. They endeavoured to fill up part 
of the channel by a new bank, but the Saracens widened it on 
the other side. They built several wooden towers to cover 
their workmen; but the Saracens destroyed them by throwing 
great stones upon them from sixteen large machines, or burnt 
them by throwing gregeois, ow Greek fire, which was a kind of 
wildfire, made principally of naphtha, a bituminous liquid sub- 
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stance, easily inflammable, and not to be extinguished. The 
Greeks are sometimes mentioned to have used this wildfire in 
war, and its effects were dreadful. The Saracens had learned 
it from the Greeks, and St. Lewis never heard the horrible 
noise of it flying in the air, but, falling on the ground, he be- 
sought God to have pity on those who fought for the glory of 
his holy name. Things stood thus for near three months, when 
a Bedwin came to one of the French commanders, and offered 
for five hundred besants of gold to show them a ford which 
might be passed on horseback. ‘The price, though excessive, - 
was readily paid him, and the ford was found, though a dan- 
gerous one, and false in one place, where the horses were forced 
to swim. In the frequent skirmishes which had been fought, 
the French had always been victorious, and in them the Counts 
of Anjou and Poitiers had gained a great deal of reputation. 
On this occasion the Count of Artois, by repeated instances, 
obtained leave of the king to pass the ford at the head of the 
vanguard. The king, fearing his warmth would draw him 
into some rash attempt, was unwilling, and only consented upon 
his solemn promise not todo any thing without his order. The 
army crossed the river on Shrove-Tuesday in 1250; the van 
easily repulsed a body of infidels which disputed the passage, 
and the whole army got safe over, formed itself on the ‘other 
side, and attacked the camp of the infidels, who were routed, 
and Facardin himself, fighting like a desperado, was run 
through the body with a lance, and killed. But the rashness of 
Robert, Count of Artois, overturned all these glorious advan- 
tages. Having driven before him a body of Saracens, he too 
eagerly pursued them with two thousand men that were under 
his command, among whom were the Earl of Salisbury and the 
English knights. They entered Massour, intermixed with the 
fugitives, and became at once masters of the town. This suc- 
cess might in some deyree have atoned for the count’s rashness, 
had he stopped here, as the Earl of Salisbury and others ear- 
nestly besought him; but he laughed at their prudence, and 
pursued the enemy a great way beyond the town, till they grew 
too numerous and strong for him. They then drove him back 
into Massour, and besieged him jn their turn in a house. He 
. defended himself with incredible valour, till, exhausted with 
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fatigue and wounds, he fell upon a heap of infidels whom he 
had slain with his own hands. The great Earl of Salisbury, 
and the two hundred brave English knights were also cut off, 
and their loss was extremely regretted by St. Lewis, though he 
said we ought to envy the glory and happiness of a death which 
he called equal to martyrdom. Being asked about the Count 
of Artois, he said, some tears beginning to run from his eyes: 
“He is in paradise ; we ought to praise God for every thing, 
and adore his profound judgments.” The king had in the bat-. 
tle performed prodigies of valour and conduct. Joinville saw 
him once in the midst of six hardy Saracens, all aiming their 
blows to kill him ; but he freed himself by his own valour, kil- 
ling some of them, and putting the rest to flight. The most 
formidable body in the Saracens’ army was that of twenty thoue 
sand Mammelus, or Mammalukes, a savage people of Turkish 
extraction, whom the sultan had hired out of Turcomania, 
and of these was his body guard composed. Bondocdar, their 
general, after the slaughter of the Count of Artois, in Mas- 
sour, assembled together this troop, and was soon joined by 
the rest of the Mahometans of Egypt, who unanimously put 
themselves under his banner, and chose him their general ; 
though the regency, after the death of Facardin, was devolved 
on Sajareldor, Saleb’s widow, and mother-in-law to the young 
sultan. 

The Christian army, after having been twice victorious, was 
worsted in an engagement with Bondocdar, chiefly by his wild- 
fire, which took hold of their clothes and the caparisons of the 
horses, and strangely disconcerted the soldiers, who had never 
seen it used in battles. After this combat the Christians were 
almost all seized with a violent scurvy, which ate away their 
gums and jaws with incredible pain, and subjected them to ter- 
rible operations of surgeons; a grievous dysentery at length 
came on, and a bleeding of the nose was the symptom of ap- 
proaching death. Great numbers died, and the king himself 
was sick, and his body reduced to a mere skeleton; yet he 
obliged his army to keep Lent. He led it over the ford to his 
old camp, repulsed the Saracens as often as they attacked him, 
and marched towards Damiata, till he arrived at a little town 
called by Joinville Cassal, by others Charmasach. Here the 
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Christians, whilst they were treating with the sultan, who still 
offered them advantageous conditions, by a mistake of some of 
their leaders, threw down their arms, and surrendered them- 
selves prisoners. The infidels massacred all the poorer sort 
that were sick, or wounded; but, by a certain drink, cured in 
a couple of days the prisoners who were persons of rank, 
though they were in the last stage of their fatal distemper; for 
only the Egyptians knew the remedy, which seems to have con- 
sisted in a decoction of certain herbs. Thus Joinville, the his- 
torian, and the king himself recovered their health by means 
of their captivity. The queen at Damiata, upon receiving this 
melancholy news, was brought to bed of her third son, who 
was named John, and from the sorrowful time of his birth was 
surnamed Tristan. The prisoners were conducted to Massour, 
and the king was treated with respect. His conduct, resolu- 
tion, and behaviour filled the Mahometans with admiration and 
astonishment. Under his sickness and misfortunes, he never 
let fall one impatient or angry word. 

As soon as he was taken he desired to be attended by his two 
chaplains, with whom he recited the breviary every day with as 
much sedateness as if he had been in perfect health in his pa- 
lace. He had the prayers of the mass read to him every day, 
(except the words of consecration,) that he might the better 
join in spirit and desire with the church in her daily sacrifice. 
In the midst of the insults that were sometimes offered him by 
those that guarded him, he preserved a certain air of majesty 
and authority which kept them in awe. When he was threatened 
with the most ignominious treatment, and with the torture of 
the bernicles, (a wooden engine, by which every limb of the 
body was pressed and bruised, and the bones broken,) he be- 
held the terrible machine without so much as changing colour, 
and answered coolly, that they were masters of his body, and 
might do with it what they pleased ; the sultan sent to him a 
proposal, by which he demanded a million of besants of gold,* 


* A million of besants of gold amounted to five hundred thousand 
livres French; that is, according to the present valuation of money, 
about two millions French, says M. de la Chaise, or about ninety thou- 
sand pounds English. Though the difference of money between that and 
the present age is rather as of one to twenty, according to F. Fontenai, 
(Hist. de l'Eglise de France, 1. 31; Du Cange, Diss. 20, and principally 
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and the city of Damiata for his ransom, and that of the other 
prisoners. He answered, that aking of France ought not to 
redeem himself for money, but that he would give the city for 
his own releasement, and the million of besants for that of all 
the other prisoners. The sultan, charmed with his generosity 
and sincerity, said he had a noble soul, and sent him word, that 
out of the esteem he had for him he freely gave him his liberty, 
and remitted a fifth part of the sum demanded for the others. 
A truce was concluded for ten years, in which the Christians 
of Palestine were comprehended. 

After this the king and the principal lords of the army 
were put on board four vessels to go down the river towards 
Damiata, and to have an interview with the sultan in the way. 
But all this was overturned by the murder of the sultan Moadan. 
He had treated some emirs of the Mammelus with severity, and 
threatened to displace others among them, when they should 
arrive at Damiata, and he was determined to set aside his mo- 
ther-in-law Sajareldor. Hereupon a conspiracy was laid to 
take away his life in a public assembly of the emirs. Bondoc- 
dar first struck him on the hand with his sword. At this sig- 
nal other emirs rushed towards him, whilst the whole army 
stood looking idly on. Moaden fled to a neighbouring tower ; 
but it was set on fire. He then ran from one of his emirs to 
another, falling on his knees to entreat each of them; but every 
one pushed him violently from him. He therefore cried out : 
‘What Mussulmans! is there not one man out of a hundred 
thousand that will defend me? I beg only my life. Let who 
will reign in Egypt.” Several arrows were let fly at him, and 
he threw himself into the Nile, hoping to escape by swimming ; 
but was stabbed in the water by nine Mammelus. Octai, one 
of the principal emirs and murderers of the sultan, ran from 
this barbarous action to the tent in which king Lewis was, and 
showing him his dagger all bloody, told him he was now master 
of his person, and would kill him unless he created him knight, 
as the emperor Frederic had made Facardin. But the good 


Le Blanc, Tr. Historique des Monoies de France.) A besant was a gold 
coin first struck by the Christian emperors at Constantinople or Byzan- 
tium ; whence its name is derived. See Du Cange, Diss. De Nummia 
Imper. 
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king remembered how much that action had been condemned, 
and refused to do it, looking upon it that seeing an unbeliever 
is incapable of discharging the duties of the Christian knight- 
hood, that honour could not be conferred onsucha one. The 
barbarian was exceedingly moved by the king’s modest courage, 
and his fury was converted into admiration. Some of the emirs 
even suggested that he would be the most worthy person to be 
raised to the dignity of sultan, had he not been an enemy to 
their religion. They therefore set the crown on the head of 
the widow Sajareldor, and appointed a Mammelu, surnamed 
the Turcoman, to be her general and prime minister. The for- 
mer treaty with the king was confirmed with a few alterations 
on the 4th of May. The infidels ratified it by various strong 
forms of oaths. Among those which they proposed to the king, 
this was one, that he would be regarded to have denied God, 
his baptism, and the divine law, and to have spit and trampled 
upon the cross, if he should ever violate the treaty. The good 
king was shocked at the recital of such an imprecation, and 
would by no means consent to repeat it, saying, that it implied 
a blasphemy. The barbarians hereupon threatened to cut off 
his head, or to crucify him with all his people, and held the 
points of their swords to his throat; yet he was inflexible, and 
they at length contented themselves with his oath in the usual 
form. Nevertheless, after the treaty was signed, the emirs de- 
bated among themselves whether they should not behead the 
king and all the Christians they had in their power. Many 
were of this opinion, but a spark of honour animated one of the 
emirs, and he spoke so handsomely on this subject, that he pre- 
vented the barbarous execution. The king was detained pri- 
soner thirty-two days. At last, after having been perplexed 
with many cavils, treacheries, and alarms from the emirs, after 
having paid them a quarter of the ransom, and given his bro- 
ther the earl of Poitiers as a hostage till the payment of the 
rest, (which was made in a few days,) having moreover surren- 
dered Damiata, which he had held eleven months, he was set 
at liberty. He embarked at Damiata with his two brothers 
(who,were released upon the payment of the ransom) and the 
Counts of Flanders and Brittany, the lord of Joinville, and the 
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marshal of France.* The perfidious infidels, contrary to their 
treaty, confirmed by oath, murdered all the sick and wounded 
among the Christians in Damiata, and in many other things 
violated the articles of the agreement. Yet the king, when it 
was in his power, used no reprisals, and was most scrupulously 
faithful in fulfilling every point on his side, as he was in all his 
other treaties. 

Out of a desire of comforting the Christians in Palestine, and 
of visiting the holy places, he sailed thither with the remains of 
his army, and in six days landed at Acre. In this voyage, hear- 
ing that his brother Charles was playing at tables upon deck, 
he went to him, and threw the dice overboard into the sea. 
The tears and entreaties of the Christians in those parts who 
saw themselves lost without resource if forsaken by the king in 
their present distress, moved him to stay some time among them. 
But he sent back his brothers Alphonsus and Charles into 
France to comfort his mother, and most of the French nobility 
went with them. In Palestine the saint acted the part of a 
zealous missionary, strengthening many in their faith, and in- 
spiring them with courage and resolution to suffer torments and 
death rather than to offend God. He often told them that as 
they lived on the ground on which Christ had so long conversed 
with men, and had wrought all the wonderful mysteries of our 
redemption, their lives ought in a particular manner to be ag 
much as possible the living copies of his holy conversation and 
spirn. ‘The very sight of his devotion and piety was a moving 
sermon ; forty Saracens at Acre were by it converted to the 
faith all at once, and others in other places; and among these 
several wmirs. He visited Nazareth fasting and on foot. Not 
only France but all Europe had expressed the greatest affliction 
upon the news of his captivity. Pope Innocent IV. sent him a 
pathetic letter of comfort which the king received in Palestine. 
In it the pope, among other beautiful sentiments of condolence 
and piety wrote as follows:(1) “ O Father of mercy, unfold to 

(Ll) Ep. Innoc. IV. apud Duchesne, p. 413. 


* The marshal’s duty was to command the army under the constable or 
comes stabuli. Both officers are first mentioned in the reign of Philip 
Augustus, and originally had only eare of the king’s stables and horses ; 
oe soon after their institution, the conduct of the armies was intrusted 
to them. 
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us the mystery of the severity with which thou hast treated the 
most Christian of princes, whilst animated with fervent zeal he 
generously sacrificed his own person, and the strength of his 
kingdom. If this disgrace was a trial to render thy servants 
worthy of heaven, what thanks do they not owe thee for such a 
Javour! If it be a temporal chastisement to preserve sinners 
from the more dreadful punishments of thy justice in the other 
world, who will dare to call so advantageous a mercy severe ?” 

The king being in Palestine wrote a circular letter to all his 
subjects in France, full of excellent maxims of zeal, piety, pa- 
tience, and Christian prudence. He speaks of the death of the 
count of Artois with the tenderness of a most affectionate bro- 
ther ; but expresses a holy joy that he was gone to take posses- 
sion of the eternal recompence of martyrs. He discovers an - 
entire but humble confidence in the divine mercy, and in the 
intercession of the martyrs; gives due praise to the actions of 
others ; and is himself the only person of whom he says nothing. 
Not the least tittle savours of vain glory. In his afflictions he 
acknowledges the secret judgments of God, the punishment of 
his sins, and the holy order of providence, in whose will we are 
bound to acquiesce with perfect confidence and resignation ; 
and in all advantages, he gives the whole glory to God.(1) 
This true martyr of Christ in spirit, far from blushing at his 
humiliation, caused his chains to be engraved in the stamp of 
his coin, and used to say that the highest honour which a Chris- 
tian can receive is to suffer for Christ. He was rigorous in 
doing justice to all others; but seemed to forget himself; so 
wnuch did he dissemble personal affronts. He seemed not to 
hear injurious words spoken against him in his presence, and 
heaped benefits on those who, by an extravagance of temper, 
had conceived an antipathy against him, and expressed it by 
the insolence of their carriage. When a page let burning wax 
drop from a candle on his leg, which was at that time inflamed 
and sore, he never complained of his negligence. 

Moadan, the murdered sultan of Egypt, was the last of the 
race of Saladin who reigned in that country. Saphradin the 
Younger, surnamed Nazer, the sultan of Syria, was his cousin, 
and to revenge his death, declared war against the Mammelus 


(1) Epist. S. Ludovici de Captiv. apud Duchesne, p. 428, 
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in Egypt; and, in the beginning of the year 1251, sent an em- 
bassy to St. Lewis, offering tomake him master of the whole 
kingdom of Jerusalem, if he would join him against the Egyp- 
tians. St. Lewis answered that he should be willing to treat 
with him if the emirsin Egypt continued to break the treaty 
which he had made with them. He sent John of Valence into 
Egypt, who spoke boldly to the emirs of the Mammelus, con- 
cerning their infractions of the treaty. ‘The emirs promised to 
make amends, and to give the king the most favourable condi- 
tions he could desire if he would not make a league with the 
sultan of Syria; and they released upon the spot two hundred 
knights and other Christian prisoners whom they had detained. 
St. Lewis took this opportunity to rebuild the walls of Caesarea, 
to fortify the port of Jaffa or Joppe, and to put other places of 


* defence in the best condition he was able. In the mean time 


queen Blanche being struck with a palsy, in the sixtieth year of 
her age, put on the Cistercian habit, and made her religious 
vows, having sent for the abbess of Maubuisson to receive them. 
From that time she would only be laid on a bed of straw, and 
would suffer no rich ornaments in her chamber; she expired, 
lying on ashes, upon the lst day of December in 1252. The 
king when he received this melancholy news burst into floods 
of tears, and throwing himself on his knees at the foot of the 
altar in his chapel, addressed himself to God in these words: 
“‘ Lord, I thank thee for having preserved to me so long the 
best of mothers. I confess there was nothing among creatures 
on earth that I loved with equal affection and tenderness. Thou 
takest her from me; and it is thy absolute will; may thy holy 
name for ever be blessed for it!’ He showed his filial regard. 
for her by having the sacrifice of the mass offered for her soul 
in his presence every day of his life afterwards.(1) He ap- 
pointed his two brothers in France regents of the kingdom till 
he could arrive, and began to prepare for his departure ; but was 
obliged to stay a year longer to finish the fortifications which 
he had begun. He visited Tyre, Sidon, and other places, and 
- put them in a posture of defence; with his small army he put to 
flight the Mahometans of Syria, and took from them in a won- 
derful manner the strong city of Naplosa, the ancient Samaria. 


(1) Gul. de Nangis, et Gaufridus de Bello-loco. 
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Nothing could be more tender than the last adieus of the Chris- 
tians of those parts, who, with abundance of tears, testified their 
sincere gratitude, and called him their father. His gracious 
looks testified the regret with which he left them in the midst 
of enemies and dangers ; he gave them strong assurances of his 
constant affection and attention for them, and pathetically ex- 
horted them to be in their manners faithful imitators of their 
blessed Redeemer. He embarked at Acre with the queen, his 
little children, officers, and troops, in fourteen vessels, on the 
24th of April, 1254. 

St. Lewis made each vessel of his fleet, especially his own 
ship, a kind of church. -He obtained leave from the legate that 
the blessed eucharist should be carried in his vessel on a rich 
altar for the sick. The divine office was celebrated before it, 
at which and at mass he never failed to assist. ‘Three sermons 
were preached every week, besides public catechism, and par- 
ticular instructions of the sailors and soldiers; in which the 
king would have his part. He visited the sick every day, and 
exercised his zeal and charity all manner of ways, and with 
such success as gave him a great deal of comfort. They 
did not land at Cyprus, but only took in fresh water and some 
provisions. After a voyage of ten weeks the fleet arrived upon 
the 18th of July at the castle of Hieres, which belonged to ¢he 
Duke of Anjou, count of Provence. After resting some days, 
the king left Hieres, visited La Ste. Baume, and other places 
of devotion on his road, and came to Vincennes on the 5th of 
September, in 1254. From thence he went to the abbey of St. 
Denis to return thanks to God, after which he made his public 
entry into Paris, after an absence of almost six years. 

Joinville relates, that in their voyage at sea, the king went 
to land at Lampedusa, a small uninhabited island lying between 
Malta and Africa, and was strongly affected at the sight of a 
beautiful grove and garden with a cave or hermitage marked 
with crosses. They found there the bones of two hermits who 
had lately lived there. One of the company chose to stay 
behind, and succeeded the hermits in their anchoretical life. 
In this same voyage a gentleman falling overboard, invoked the 
intercession of the Mother of God, and was preserved floating 
upon the waves, though he was not able to swim, till the king’s 
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ship, which was half a league behind, came up, and the com- 
pany finding him in that posture, took him in. Joinville, who 
was an eye-witness with all others on board the king’s vessel, 
afterwards had this. miracle painted in his chapel, and in the 
windows of his church at Blecour. The holy king seemed to 
be little affected with the universal joy which the people ex- 
pressed for his return. He had always before his eyes the dan- 
gerous condition of the Christians in the East, and he wore the 
cross upon his clothes, to show that he had not quitted his de- 
sign of returning to their assistance ; but his affliction, and the 
care which he took more than ever to sanctify himself by auste- 
rities and other good works, did not at all take off the applica- 
tion he owed to the good of his realm. He, in the manner 
rulated above, secured its tranquillity by a firm peace with 
England and Spain, with both which there was always danger 
of a sudden rupture. 

In 1254, Henry III, king of England, visited the shrine of 
St. Edmund of Canterbury, at Pontigni, and coming to Paris, 
passed there eight days with St. Lewis. Interviews of kings 
usually produce quarrels, which spring from jealousy, pride, 
and other passions ; but here nothing reigned but harmony and 
piety. St. Lewis told Henry that he esteemed himself infinitely 
more happy that God had given him patience in suffering, than 
if he had conquered the world. Some time after this, King 
Henry and his barons in England, having exhausted the realm 
by an obstinate civil war, agreed on both sides to make St 
Lewis their judge, and signed a compromise, by which they 
engaged themselves to submit to his decision ; so great was the 
universal opinion of his wisdom, equity, and uprightness. The 
’ King and Queen of England, Prince Edmund, and many 
bishops and lords of their party, and a great number of the 
confederate barons on the other side, came to Amiens. St. 
Lewis repaired thither also; and after both parties had pleaded 
a long time, he, by a definitive absolute sentence, annulled all 
the articles granted by the king to the barons in the parliament 
or assembly at Oxford,(1) as being extorted by compulsion, and 
as innovations injurious to the royal majesty ; but he confirmed 

(1) Matthew Paris, and Compromissum Regis et Baronum Anglia, in 


d)’Achery Spicileg, t. 2. a 
VOL. VII!. 3 
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to the barons their ancient privileges.* Though several of the 
confederates went over to the king upon this decision, yet the 
Earl of Leicester afterwards renewed the war against him with 
more fury than ever; and in the battle of Lewes took King 
Henry, Prince Edward, his eldest son, and his brother Richard, 
king of the Romans, prisoners; but young Prinee Edward, 
having made his escape out of prison, raised a new army, de- 
feated the confederate barons near Evesham, and killed the 
Earl of ‘Leicester.t By this victory King Henry recovered his 
liberty and crown. 


* From this parliament of Oxford some date the origin of the house of 
commons; but that it was only a revival of the assembly of the people 
held under the Saxons, appears from the statutes of the kingdom con- 
cerning it, which were enacted by Edward the son of Ethelred, con- 
firmed by William the Conqueror, in D’Achery, Spicileg. t. 12, p. 557 
&c. See Gourdon, Drake, & 

¢ Affairs in Germany and Italy were at that time in great confusion. 
The Emperor Frederic II. after a reign of forty years, died at Naples in 
December, 1249, leaving to Conrad, his eldest son, the kingdoms of Na- 
ples, Jerusalem, and Lombardy; to Henry, his second son, Sicily; and 
to Frederic, his third son, Austria; to Entius, a natural son, the king- 
dom of Sardinia; and to Manfred or Manfroy, another natural son, the 
principality of Tarento. William II., count of Holland, a prince en- 
dowed with great virtues, and this Conrad, surnamed the Fourth, were 
competitors for the empire. The former was drowned in Friesland in 
1256, and Richard, duke of Cornwall, brother to Henry III. king of Eng- 
land, was chosen in his place. He was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, but 
thinking the expense and difficulties too-great, returned to England, and 
died there in 127]. 

On the other side, Conrad IV. died at Naples in 1254, after he had 
reigned but four years, leaving a young son, named Conradin, who was 
educated by his mother in Suabia. The wicked prince Manfred, who is 
said by some ta have poisoned both his brother Conrad IV. and his father 
Frederic I., usurped the regency of Naples and Sicily for his nephew 
Conradin; and soon after, pretending he was dead in Germany, took the 
title of king. Pope Urban IV. alleging that Frederic II. and Conrad 1V. 
had, by refusing homage, forfeited that kingdom, which was a fief of the 
holy see, and that Manfred was a usurper, made a present of it to Char- 
les, duke of Anjou and Provence. That prince, who was religious and 
chaste, like his brothers, but ambitious, through incredible difficulties 
made himself master of all that kingdom on this side the Pharos of Mes- 
sina, and defeated and sicw Manfred near Benevento in 1266. Also 
almost al] the towns in the island of Sicily recognised him by their depu- 
ties; and when Conradin and his brother came out of Germany with an 
army to challenge that kingdom, Charles, after some losses, discomfited 
them, took them prisoners, and caused them to be put to death in 1268. 
Peter, king of Arragon, who had married Constantina, Manfred’s daugh- 
ter, occasioned afterwards great revolutions in Sicily. The inhabitants, 
‘in revenge for the death of Conradin, and provoked by severe usage, 
formed a conspiracy, and at the time of even-song on Faster-day, in 
A281], cut the throats of all the Frenchmen in the island ; which massacre 
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St. Lewis had no share in the transactions of his ‘brother in 
‘Naples and ‘Sicily, making ‘it a rule never to interfere in the 
eoncerns of others unless in works of religion or charity; but 
he never lost sight of the distressed Christians in the East, and 
the news of their calamities always made deep wounds in his 
heart. In 1262, Haalon, a Mahometan Tartar eommander in 
Syria, slew the last descendant of Saladin’s brother, extin- 
guished that Turkish branch, and made himself sultan of Da- 
mascus. In Egypt, Bondocdar, general of the Mammelus, 
after having embrued his hands in the blood of two sultans, he, 
in 1261, set-the erown upon his own head. ‘From this time the 
Mammelus reigned sultans in Egypt, though always elected out 
of their own body, till, in 1517, the last was defeated ‘by Selim 
I, emperor ef the Turks, and, after many insults, publicly 
strangled at Grand Cairo. This Bondocdar was one of the most 
perfidious and cruel of men, and a most implacable enemy of 
the Christians. He spent the two first years of his reign in 
settling his government; he encouraged learning, though him- 
self an illiterate barbarian, and he is said to be the first who 
established regular posts for correspondence, though the ancient 
Persian kings had royal messengers placed at proper distances 
to succeed one another, and carry the king’s despatches with 
expedition to all parts of their empire. This tyrant, in the 
year 1266, the fifth of his reign, resolved to extirpate the 
Christians in the East. He took and demolished Tripoli, Cesarea, 
Tyre, and other places in Syria and Palestine, and without 
having any regard to his capitulations and oaths, massacred all 
the captives who refused to embrace the Mahometan supersti- 
has been since called the Sicilian Vespers. In 1283, king Charles had 
the affliction to see his son made prisoner by the Admiral of Arragon. 

By the death of Conradin, and his brother Frederic, duke of. Austria, 
who were both beheaded together at Naples, the house of Suabia became 
extinct ; but the house of Austria soon succeeded it in power; for Ro 
dolph, count of Hapsburg, after the death of Richard duke of Cornwall, 
and a short interreznum, was chosen emperor in 1273; and being a re- 
ligious, wise, and valiant prince, retrieved the empire, which he found 
plunged in the utmost confusion and disorders. Ottocar, king of Bohe- 
mia, had seized on Austria, Stiria, Carniola, and Carinthia; but Ro- 
dolph, who had married Anne, the heiress of Suabia, conquered them, 
and invested his son Albert with the duchy of Austria: and Rodolph, 
another son, with the county of Suabia. Albert was afterwards emperor, 


and his posterity took their title from Austria as a morc illustrious prin 
eipality than that of Havsourg. \ 
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tion. These calamities awakened the compassion and zeal of 
St. Lewis, and he again took the cross with great solemnity, in 
a public assembly of princes and prelates, at Paris, on the 25th 
of March, 1267; but before he set out, he put the finishing 
hand to several pious establishments at home, among which we 
must reckon the house of Sorbon. 

Robert Sorbon, acanon and learned doctor at Paris, whom 
St. Lewis honoured with his particular friendship, and often 
made use of for his confessor, first began this community of 
Masters of Arts, who were the ablest students or professors in 
theology. The king was so pleased with the design, that he 
founded this college in the most magnificent manner in 1252 
and obtained the confirmation of it by Pope Clement IV.* This 
house has long been the most renowned college in that univer- 
sity ; and by raising the present magnificent building, Cardinal 
Richelieu has erected a monument to his own memory. St. 
Lewis founded in Paris, for poor blind men, the hospital of 
Quinze Vingt, so called because he placed in it at the first 
foundation three hundred such patients. He likewise made 
provisions before his departure for the other poor, whom he 
maintained out of his private purse ; for he had every day one 
hundred and twenty indigent persons at a table near his own 
palace, and in Lent and Advent all who presented themselves ; 
and these he often served in person. He kept lists of decayed 
gentlemen, and distressed widows, and young women, whom 
he regularly relieved in every province of his dominions. The 
saint made his will, in which, having left legacies to almost all 
the great monasteries of his kingdom, he settled and regulated 
all the affairs of his own family, and those of the state. He 
brought the kings of England and Navarre to an accommodation 
upon some differences that were between them relating to the 
city of Bayonne; for he always applied himself to do justice, to 
preserve peace in his own dominions, and to prevent war among 
his neighbours.f Having one day stood godfather to a Jew 


* See Diction. Historique Portatif, V. Sorbonne. 

+ The excellent laws of this king are extant under the title of The 
Ordinances established by St. Lewis. The French Pragmatic Sanction, 
wade to secure the canonical elections to benefices, is by some ascribed 
originally to St. Lewis; but it has undergone so many alterations, that 
little stress can be laid on this circumstance. (See Spondan. ad an. 1268, 
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who was baptized at St. Denis, he said, with an affecting 
energy to the ambassador of the Mahometan king of Tunis, 
that to see his master receive that sacrament, he would consent 
with joy to pass the rest of his life in chains under the Sara- 
cens. ‘To prepare himself for the crusade he made two retreats 
at Maubuisson. ‘Towards the expenses of that expedition the 
pope granted him the tenth penny of all ecclesiastical revenues, 
and he levied a capitation upon his subjects. He nominated to 
the regency of the kingdom during his absence, Matthew, abbot 
of St. Denis, a man of quality, of the family of the counts of 
Vendome, and Simon of Clermont, count of Nesle, both per- 
sons of known probity and singular prudence. The king’s three 
eldest sons, Philip; John, count of Nevers; and Peter, count 
of Alencon, took the cross to accompany him; as did also 
Theobald, king of Navarre; Robert, count of Artois, son to 
him who was killed at Massour; Guy, count of Flanders, and 
many other lords. Joinville excused himself to the king, urging 
the necessity of his staying at home to protect his vassals from 
the oppression of the Count of -Champagne,. lord paramount. 
Tle even endeavoured to dissuade the king from the expedition, 
but was not able to prexail. St. Lewis and. his brother, the 
King of Sicily, had privately concerted measures to begin the 
war by the conquest of Tunis, which seemed easy, and would 
exceedingly further the expedition in Egypt. 

The king embarked with his army at Aiguesmortes upon the 
Ist of July, 1270; and when the fleet was over-against Cag- 
liari, in Sardinia, a great council was held, in which it was 
resolved to attack Tunis.* The French fleet accordingly pro- 


et FF. Fontenal et Brumoi, Hist. de l’Eglise de France, t. 11, 1. 33, p 
201.) Some attribute to St. Lewis only the five first articles of this 
Pragmatic Sanction, because the sixth is wanting in several manuscript 
copies. F. Natalis Alexander maintains, in an express dissertation, that 
St. Lewis was the founder of this famous constitution: Thomassin con- 
tends at large that it is not so ancient. The Bollandists, in their Com- 
mentary on the life of St. Lewis, (25 Augusti,) adopt the sentiment of 
‘Thomassin, and set off his arguments with new force. F. Griffet, who 
has very much enhanced the value of the late edition of F. Daniel’s His- 
tory of France, in 1755, by additional curious notes and dissertations, 
does not presume to decide this controversy; but lays down principles 
which lead the attentive reader to join issue with Thomassin. 

* The crusards till that time imagined they were going for Egypt or 
Palestine ; and Prince Edward, afterwards King Edward I. with several 
English lords, who joined this crusade, sailed to Palestine, Prince Ed- 
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ceeded towards Africa and entered. the gulf of Tunis, at the 
head of which that city stands, upon a lake which cemmeuni- 
cates with it. The Saracens, who lined the shore, immedi- 
ately fled, and the descent being made without opposition, the 


French encamped. upon an isthmus which separates the gulf of. 


Tunis from another little gulf. They attacked the castle of 
Carthage, seated. fifteen miles from Tunis; and carried: it sword: 
in hand. Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers, and many other principa- 
lities were erected in Barbary in the eleventh age ; for till then: 
that country had been subject to the sultan of Egypt. Muley 
Moztanza was at that.time king of Tunis, and he prepared to 
make a vigorous defence ;. but his troops: only showed them- 
selves, and after slight skirmishes retired. The French waited 
for the arrival of the King of Sicily with his fleet, to lay siege 
to Tunis; and his delay was the cause of all their misfortunes ; 
for the heats being excessive in those burning sands, the camp 
was soon filled with malignant fevers and other epidemical.dis- 
eases, which were: contagious like a pestilence. The. king’s 
beloved son John Tristan, count of Nevers, a:prince of admi- 
rable innocence and sanctity, was the first person of distinction 
that avas attacked. He was: born at Damiata, in Egypt, and. 
was in the twenty-first year of his age when he died in Africa 
of a dysentery and fever. On the very day of his death, in the 
beginning of August, the king himself and his:eldes¢ son, Philip, 
were seized with the sams disorder.. ‘Fhe: king's: delicate. con- 
stitution, and weak.emaciated. body, made the distemper more 
dangerous to him. He continued, however, for some days: to 
act, and to give all necessary orders; and particularly to treat 
with the ambassadors of the.Greek emperor, Michael Palzolo- 
gus, about the reunion of that. church with the Latins; and by 
his pathetic exhortations he made both these ambassadors after- 
wards zealous advocates for the union. The principal person 
was Veccus, chancellor of the church of Constantinople, after- 
wards patriarch. When the fever and weakness confined him 
to his bed, he still caused his chaplains-to come.to his bed-side. 
ward, after many gallant achievements against.the Saracens, was stabbed 
with a poisoned dagger by a-Mahometan. at Acre, and was wonderfully 
cured; Speed and some moderns say by his affectionate wife Eleanor 


sucking the poison out of the wound; but, according to contemporary 
writers, by the extravrdinary: skill of the surgeon. 
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and he recited with them the whole Church office as long as: he 
was able. He had a great cross set near him, so that he could 
easily turn his eyes upon it. He communicated very often dur- 
ing his illness, which continued one-and-twenty days. 

Finding his distemper increase he called: for his eldest son. 
Philip, and gave him certain pious instructions which he had. 
drawn up in writing before he left Paris.. Two copies hereof: 
are still’ Kept in the Chamber of Accounts at Puris-under this- 
title: Instructions of king Lewis the saint to Philip his eldest 
son. The dying admonitions of this great king to -him are hers 
inserted im abstract. ‘‘ My son, before all’ things I recommend 
to you that you love God. Be always ready rather to suffer all 
manner of torments than to commit any mortal sin. Wher 
sickness or any other affliction befalls you, return thanks to God 
for it, and bear it courageously, being persuaded that you. de- 
serve to suffer much more for having served God ill, and that 
such tribulations will be your gain. In prosperity give thanks. 
to God with humility, and fear lest by pride you abuse God's be- 
nefits and so. offend him by those very means by which you ought 
particularly to improve yourself in his. service. Confess your 
sins frequently, and choose a'wise and pious ghostly father, who 
will teach: you what to follow and what to shun ; let him be one 
who willi boldly reprehend you; and make you understand the 
grievousness of your faults. Hear the divine office devoutly ; 
meditate affectionately. what you ask of God with your mouth ; 
do this with more than ordinary application during the holy 
sacrifice of the mass, especially after the consecration. Be 
bountiful, compassionate, and courteous to the poor, and relieve 
and favour them as much as you can. If any thing trouble 
your mind, reveal it to your ghostly father; or to some other 
grave and discreet person.; for by the comfort you will receive 
you will bear it more patiently. Love to converse with pious 
persons; never admit any among your familiar friends but such 
as are virtuous and of good reputation ; shun and banish from you 
the vicious. Make it your delight to hear profitable sermons and 
discourses of piety. Endeavour to gain the benefit of indulgences, 
and to get the prayers of others. Love all good. and abhor all evil. 
Wherever you are, never suffer any one to detract or say any 
thing sinful in your presence. Punish all: who speak ill of God 
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or his saints. Give often thanks to God for all his benefits. 
In the udministration of justice be upright and severe; hear 
patiently the complaints of the poor; and in all controversies 
where your interests are concerned, stand for your adversary 
against yourself, till the truth be certainly found out. What- 
ever you find not to belong to you, restore it without delay to 
the owner, if the case be clear; if doubtful, appoint prudent 
men to examine diligently into it. Endeavour to procure peace 
and justice to all your subjects. Protect the clergy and reli- 
gious who pray for you and your kingdom. Follow the maxim 
of my grandfather king Philip, that it is sometimes better to 
dissemble certain things in ecclesiastics than to repress them 
with too great violence and scandal. Love and honour tle 
queen your mother, and follow her counsels. Make no war, 
especially against Christians, without great cause and good ad- 
vice. If necessity force you to it, let it be carried on without 
damage to those who are not in fault, and spare the innocent 
subjects of your enemy as much as possible. Use all your au- 
thority to hinder wars among your vassals. Be scrupulous in 
the choice of good judges and magistrates. Have always a 
great respect for the Roman chureh, and the pope, and honour 
him as your spiritual father. Hinder, to the utmost of your 
power, all blasphemies, rash oaths, games of chance, drunken- 
ness, and impurity. Never make any extravagant expenses, 
and never lay on your subjects any heavy or unjust burdens. 
After my death take care to have a great many masses and 
prayers said for me in all churches and religious communities 
in Franee; and give me a share in all the good works which 
you shall do. I give you my blessing with the most tender af- 
fection that any father can give to a son; and If pray our Lord 
Jesus Christ to protect and strengthen you in his service, and 
always to increase his grace in you that you never do anything 
against his holy will, and that he may be ever faithfully ho- 
noured and served by you. I beg this same grace for myself, 
that we may together see, laud, and honour him for all eternity.” 

The holy king gave other instructions to his daughter the 
queen of Navarre. Having settled his affairs and acquitted 
himself of his duties to others, he desired that ro more men- 
tion should be made to him of temporal concerns, and applied 
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himself wholly to think only of that great affair which was to 
be decided between himself and God alone. He scarcely spoke 
any more to any one but his confessor. He praised and thanked 
God for having placed him in his present situation ; he prayed, 
with many tears, that he would enlighten and show mercy to 
infidels and sinners, and that his army might be conducted back 
into their own country without falling into the hands of the 
- enemy, that none of them might be tempted through weakness 
to deny Christ. Hia charity, zeal, compunction, humility, and 
perfect resignation increased in his last moments, and in the 
fervent exercise of these virtues he prepared his soul to go forth 
and meet his judge and Redeemer. On the 24th of August, 
which was Sunday, he received first extreme unction, according 
to the discipline of that age, and afterwards the viaticum. It 
_ was his custom whilst in health, and as long as he was able in 
his sickness, to creep on his knees from his place in the church 
up to the altar when he went to communion ; he was then too 
weak to do this; but he would needs get up, and he received 
the blessed sacrament kneeling by his bed-side. He again that 
day called for the Greek ambassadors, and renewed, in the most 
pathetic manner, his exhortations to union with the Roman 
church. He continued the rest of his time in ardent prayer, es- 
pecially in acts of the divine love and praise. He lost his speech 
the next day from nine till twelve oclock! then, recovering it 
again, and lifting up his eyes towards heaven, he repeated aloud 
those words of the psalmist : Lord, I will enter into thine house ; 
I will adore in thy holy temple, and will give glory to thy 
name. He spoke again at three in the afternoon, but only said, 
‘‘ Into thy hands I commend my soul.” Immediately after 
which he breathed his last in his camp, on the 25th of August, 
in the year of Christ 1270, being fifty-five years and four 
months old, and having reigned forty-three years, nine months, 
and eighteen days. 

His brother Charles, king of Sicily, whose delays had thrown 
this expedition into the heats, arrived with his fleet a few mi- 
nutes after the death of St. Lewis. The Christian army defeat- 
ed again the Moors and the Saracens in two great battles, and 
on the 30th of October concluded a peace with the infidels on 
the following conditions: That all prisoners should be released, 
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and the Christian slaves set at liberty; that Christians should. 
he allowed to build churches, and to preach the faith in the 
territories of these Mahometans, and that the Mahometans . 
should be allowed to embrace it; that the king of Tunis should 
pay a yearly tribute of five thousand crowns to the king of 
Sicily, and that the king of France and. his barons should re- 
ceive two hundred and ten thousand ounces of gold. to defray. 
their expenses in this war; which was a larger sum than St. 
Lewis had paid for his ransom. Such was the issue of: the 
' eighth and last of the crusades which were undertaken for the re- 
covery of Palestine, and which employed. Europe for almost two 
hundred years. Many things were great obstacles to the suc- 
cess of these enterprises, as the distance of the countries, dif- 
ference of climates, repeated treacheries-of the Greeks: and'in 
the Christian armies the feodal jurisdiction, the mixture of 
different nations, the opposite views of particulars, and conse- 
quently the want of military subordination and obedience.. Nor 
ean it be denied that some engaged in these expeditions to 
soreen themselves from public justice, or from their creditors ; 
and many of them were seduced by the passions of ambition, 
avarice, vanity, jealousy, and revenge, which have often: s0 
great a share in wars. The unwarrantable injustices.and plun- 
ders that were committed by many of the crusards are a suffi- 
cient proof of this reproach and scandal; and St. Bernard 
shows upon what motives many went on these expeditions from: 
the tyranny and oppression which they exercised over their 
~ vassals immediately after their return. Such armies were not 
proper instruments. to avert divine scourges from sinful nations ;. 
to persons engaged in them whose views were. perfectly. pure, 
and conduct holy, the temporal calamities which they suffered, 
and the contagion of vice over which they triumphed, were 
occasions of the most heroic virtues. 

This praise no historian ever refused to St. Lewis, whose 
views in war were exempt from the usual passions of ambition 
avarice, and revenge, and whose martial dispositions were truly 
great because entirely subordinate to virtue and religion. Vol- 
taire himself is the admirer and panegyrist of hia courage, 
prudence, and piety in these expeditions.* This last crusade 


-® Voltaire’s History of the Crusades is more superficia], if possible, 
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notwithstanding’ it failed of success, was some check to the pro- 
gress'of Bondocdar’s arms; but his son and successor Seraf: or 
Sait took Acre after an obstinate siege, and dispossessed. the 
Christians of all the places which remained in their hands in 
Palestine: Prince Edward, who was their last support, being 
before returned to England upon the death of his father Henry 
III. in 1272. The body of St. Lewis after his death was par- 
boiled in water and wine‘ to: separate the flesh from the bones, 
the art of embalming bodies, so famous among the ancients, 
having been then lost by disuse. -King Charles carried the + 
bowels and the flesh to Sicily, and interred them under the 
stately monument in the’great abbey of Monte-Reale, four miles 
from that city: This monastery was built by King William, 
and being made an archbishopric was called a cathedral abbey. 
The saint’s bones and heart were carried into France by his 
son Philip, and deposited in the church of St. Denis. Many 
miracles wrought by the intercession of St. Lewis, especially at 
both these sepulchral monuments, were juridically proved ;. and 
he was canonized by Boniface VIII. in 1297, in the reign of 
his grandson, Philip the Fair, by whose order one of his ribs: 
was placed in the cathedral of Paris, and‘ his head in the holy: 
chapel, in 1305.* 

The heroic virtue of St. Lewis shone brizhter in his afflictions: 
than it could have done amidst the greatest triumphs. He desir- 
ed to see the faith of Christ and his holy love reign throughout 
the whole world. especially in that country which he had sanc- 
tified by his corporal presence on earth, and which was unjustly 
than his other historical performances, in whieh a blaze of empty wit was 
the author’s chief aim and ambition. To give a satisfactory account of 
events, or an inquiry after truth, are seldom any part of this author’s- 
concern ; and the reflections which he intersperses are frequently false,. 
and have the most: impious and pernicious tendency. 

* St. Lewis often touched for the cure of the disease of scrofulous 
schirrhous tumours, called the King’s evil. Before this time, it is re- 
lated by the French historians that King Philip I. was deprived of the 
gift which his predecessors had enjoyed of healing that distemper on ac- 
count of the irregularity of his life. The origin of this custom in France 
is ascribed to the learned and pious King Robert, or at least to some of 
the first kings of the third race. The French kings usually only perform. 
this ceremouy on the day they have received the holy communion. 

St. Lewis had five sons; but of these none left issue except Philip III 
furnamed the Hardy or the Bold. and Robert, count of Clermont, who, 


having married Beatrice, the heiress of Bourbon, was the founder of. the 
royal branch of Bourbon. 
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usurped by Larbarous infidels; but God was pleased that he 
should rather glorify him by his sufferings. ‘The saint found 
his comfort in the accomplishment of his holy will; and seeing 
his pious designs defeated, his army almost all destroyed, and 
himself in the hands of perfidious barbarians, he declared to his 
friends that he found more joy 1n his chains than he could have 
done in the conquest of the whole wor:d. The sovereign will of 
God is the indispensable rule of the universe; resignation to it is 
the essential obligation of all creatures, and impatience is a crime 
of rebellion. It is also a base distrust in his gocdness. His 
will is always most holy, tender, and merciful towards his ser- 
vants ; always guided by infinite love and wisdom. What can 
be more just and reasonable, than for us earnestly to commend 
ourselves to his mercy, and to acquiesce with thanksgiving and 
confidence in all his appointments. This conformity to his holy 
will, if it be courageous, constant, and universal, is the most 
perfect sacrifice of our will, of ourselves, and of all that we 
possess to him; it is the entire reign of his grace in our souls,(1) 
the victory over most dangerous spiritual enemies, the firm an- 
chor of our souls amidst the inconstancy of human affairs, and 
a source of unalterable peace and secure joy, with which the 
heart rests in the sweet bosom of divine providence, and drowns 
in it all distrustful and disquieting fears which passions are so 
apt to raise. 


ST. GREGORY, A. C.,, 


ADMINISTRATOR OF THE DIOCESS OF UTRECHT. 


He was born in the territory of Triers, and was a prince of 
royal blood; for his grandmother Adela, his father Albric’s 
mother, was daughter of Dagobert IL, king of Austrasia. 

This lady, after the death of her husband, built the monastery 
of Palens, near Triers, and putting on the religious habit, was 
chosen the first abbess. Her sister Irwina, who had also re- 
nounced the world, died abbess of Horre. Gregory returning 
one day from school, when he was fifteen years of age, was de- 
sired by his grandmother to read to the nuns at Palens. St. 
Boniface, who was travelling from Friesland into Hesse and 
Thuringia, passed that way, and was present on this occasion. 

(1) Tea. Ixii. 4. 
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Gregory was desired by the abbess, after he finished his lec- 
ture, to explain the instructions which he had read in favour of 
those who did not understand Latin; but this he said he was 
not able to do, probably because he was not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the Teutonic language. Wherefore St. Boniface 
rising up did that office for him, and added many pathetic ex- 
hortations to virtue, probably both in the Latin and Teutonic 
languages. Gregory was so moved by his discourses that he 
resolved upon the spot to forsake the world and attend that 
holy man wherever he went. His friends do not seem to have 
opposed his inclination ; for St. Boniface took him with him, 
and would be himself his master and instructor. He seems to 
have placed him for some time in the monastery of Ordorf for 
the convenience of finishing his studies; but he toak him very 
young wholly to himself, made him his constant attendant, and 
always loved him as his son. The disciple was a faithful imi- 
tator of his spirit and great virtues, assisted him in his mis- 
sions, and accompanied him in his journeys to Rome and other 
places. St. Boniface a little before his martyrdom sent him to 
Utrecht to govern a monastery lately founded there. He had 
before appointed Eoban bishop of that church. SS. Boniface 
and Eoban received together the crown of martyrdom in 754; 
after which Pope Stephen ITI. and Pepin obliged St. Gregory 
to take upon him the care of that church. Beka, Heda, Snoius, 
Baronius, and Molanus call him bishop of Utrecht; but Ma- 
billon, the Bollandist, and Antony Pagi(1) demonstrate that 
he never received the episcopal consecration, and that though 
he administered the diocess during twenty-two years, to his 
death, he never was more than priest, as appears frem his life 
written by St. Ludger. 

When the murderers of his two brothers were sent to him by 
the civil magistrates to be put to what death he should think 
fit, according to the barbarous custom of the country in that 
age, which left the punishment of the assassins to the direction 
of the relations of the deceased person; the saint gave every 
one of them a suit of clothes with an alms, and dismissed them 
with good advice. By his zealous preaching and prudent care 
he rendered the church of Utrecht the most flourishing in all 


(1) Critica Historico-Chronologica in Annales Baron. 
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that country. His eminent spirit of mortification and prayer, 
his invincible meekness and silence under all injuries, his hu- 
mility and his patience under three years severe sickness 
crowned him with the glory of the saints, to whieh he passed 
on the 26th of August, in 776. His relics were religiously 
kept at Utrecht, and examined in the episcopal visitations in 
1421 and 1597. See his life written by his disciple St. Ludger, 
bishop of Munster, in Mabillon, sec. Ben. 3, .and the disserta- 
tions of Stilting the Bollandist, t.5, Aug.p.241. Also Fleury, 
1. 44, n. 9, t. 9, and Batavia Sacra, p. 88. 


ST. EBBA, (IN ENGLISH ST. TABBS,) V. A. 


Sue was sister to St. Oswald and .Oswi, kings of the Northum- 
bers, and, assisted by the liberality of the latter, founded a 
nunnery upon the Darwent, in the bishopric of Durham, called 
from her Ebchester ; also a double separate monastery at Col- 
dingham in the marshes, now .in Scotland, ‘below Berwick. 
This latter house of nuns she governed herself till .she was 
called to eternal bliss in 683. ‘See Bede, 1.4, «. 19, 25, and 
Harpsfield. 


AUGUST XXVI. 
ST. ZEPHYRINUS, POPE, M. 


See Tillemont, Ant. Sandini, Vite Pont. Rom. ex antiquis Monum 
Anastasius, with the notes of Bianchini and Muratori. Mandosi, Bibl. 
Roman. 


A. D. 219. 
Sr. ZEPHYRINUS, .a Native of Rome, succeeded Victor in the 
pontificate, in the year 202, in which Severus raised the: fifth 
most bloody persecution against the church, which continued, 
not for two years only, as Dodwell imagined ; but to the death 
of that emperor in 21], as Ruinart, Berti, and others prave 
from Sulpicius Severus, and other authorities. Under this fu- 
rious storm this holy pastor was the support and comfort of: the 
distressed flock of Christ, and he suffered by charity and com- 
passion what every confessor underwent. The triumphs of the 
martyrs were indeed his joy, but his heart received:many deep 
wounds fram the fall of apostates and heretics. Neither did 
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this latter affliction cease by the peace which Caracalla restored 
to the church, and which was not disturbed by Macrinus, by 
whose contrivance Caracalla was murdered in Mesopotamia, in 
217, nor by the successor and murderer of ‘this latter, the im- 
pure Heliogabalus, who reigned to the year 221. The chief 
among these hereties were Marcion, Praxeas, Valentine, and 
the Montanists; for St. Optatus testifies,(1) that all these were 
wanquished by Zephyrinus, bishop of Rome. 

Our saint had also the affliction to see the fall of Tertullian, 
«which seems to have been owing partly to his pride, and partly 
to one Proclus, or Proculus, an eloquent Montanist, whom 
Tertullian highly extolled, after he had become an abettor of 
that heresy. This Proculus was publicly put to confusion at 
Rome by Caius, a most learned priest of that church, under 
St. Zephyrinus, who was afterwards ordained a regionary 
bishop—that is, with a-commission to preach the gospel without 
‘being fixed in any particular see, -as Photius assures us. Euse- 
dius, St. Jerom, and Photius much commend the dialogue of 
‘Caius with Proculus; a work which has not reached our times 
.Photius tells us that Caius also composed a treatise against Ar- 
temon, who believed that Jesus Christ was only a mere man, 
‘and several other learned works, from which Eusebius took the 
account he has given us of the penance of Natalis.(2) This 
man lived at Reme, and having confessed the faith before the 
persecutors, underwent torments in defence of it; but after- 
wards was seduced into heresy by Asclepiodotus and Theodotus 
the banker, who were both disciples of Theodotus the tanner, 
whom Victor, bishop of Rome, had excommunicated for re- 
viving the heresy of Ebion, affirming that Christ was no more 
than a mere man, though a prophet. These two heretics had 
persuaded Natalis to suffer them to ordain him a bishop of their 
sect, promising that he should be furnished monthly with one 
hundred and fifty silver denarii, upwards of three pounds ster- 
ling ; but God having compassion on his confessor, warned him 
by several visions to abandon these heretics ; among whom he 
was detained only by interest and vanity. At length he was 
whipped a whole night by an angel. The day following he co- 


(1) 8. Optat. 1. 1, de Schismate, n. 9, et Albaspinzus, not. ib, 
(2) Eus, 1. 5, e. 28. 
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vered himself with sackcloth and ashes, and shedding abun- 
dance of tears, went and threw himself at the feet of Zephy- 
rinus: he prostrated himself also before both the clergy and 
the laity in a manner with which the whole assembly was much 
affected. However, though he entreated very earnestly, and 
showed the marks of the stripes he had received, it was with 
much difficulty that St. Zephyrinus readmitted him to the com- 
munion of the church, granting him, in recompense of his 
great compunction, an indulgence or relaxation of the severity 
of the discipline, which required a penitential delay and trial. 
Eusebius tells us, in the same place, that this holy pope exerted 
his zeal so strenuously against the blasphemies of the two The- 
odotuses, that those heretics treated him in the most contume- 
lious manner; but it was his glory that they called him the 
principal defender of Christ’s divinity. St. Zephyrinus filled 
the pontifical chair seventeen years, dying in 219. He was 
buried in his own cemetery (comprised in that of Calixtus, as 
Aringhi shows) on the 26th of August, on which most mar- 
tyrologies commemorate him ; though those of Vandelbert and 
Rabanus, with the old martyrology, under the name of St. 
Jerom, published by Florentinius, mark his festival on the 20th 
of December, probably on account of some translation, or the 
day of his ordination, says Berti.(1) He is, in some martyrolo- 
gies, styled a martyr, which title he might deserve by what he 
suffered in the persecution, though he perhaps did not die by 
the executioner. 

God has always raised up holy pastors, zealous to maintain 
the sacred deposit of the faith of his church inviolable, and to 
watch over the purity of its morals, and the sanctity of its 
discipline. How many conflicts did they sustain! with what 
constancy, watchfulness, and courage did they stand their 
ground against idolatry, heresy, and the corruption of the 
world! We enjoy the greatest advantages of the divine grace 
through their labours; and we owe to God a tribute of perpe- 
tual thanksgiving and immortal praise for all those mercies 
which he has afforded his church on earth. We are bound also 
to recommend most earnestly to him his own work, praying 
that he exalt the glory of his divine name, by propagating his 


(1) Berti in Swc. 3. Diss. 1, t. 2, p. 158. 
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holy faith on earth; that he continually raise up in his church 
shining examples of all virtue, pastors filled with his spirit, 

and a people disposed to captivate their understandings to his 
revealed truths, and subject their hearts to the sweet yoke of his 
holy love and divine law ; watchful to abhor and oppose every 
profane innovation of doctrine, and all assaults and artifices .of 
vice. 


ST. GENESIUS, A COMEDIAN, M. 


Carist who, to show the power of his grace, and the extent 
of his mercy, called a publican to the apostleship, honoured 
with the glory of martyrdom this saint, drawn from the stage, 
the most infamous school of vice and the passions, and the just 
abhorrence of the holy fathers of the church, of all zealous 
pastors, and all sincere lovers of virtue. The Emperor Diocle- 
sian coming to Rome, was received with great rejoicings. 
Among other entertainments prepared for him, those of the 
Stage were not neglected. In a comedy which was acted in his 
presence, one of the players took it into his head to represent, 
in a ludicrous manner, the ceremonies of the Christian baptism, 
which could not fail to divert the assembly, who held this reli- 
gion, and its mysteries, in the utmost contempt and derision. 
This player, therefore, whose name was Genesius, and who 
hed learned some things concerning the Christian rites from 
certain friends who zealously professed that religion, laid him- 
self down on the stage, feigning himself sick, and said: “ Ah! 
my friends, I find a great weight upon me, and would gladly 
be eased.” The others answered: “ What shall we do to give 
thee ease? wouldst thou have us plane thee, to make thee 
lighter?” ‘ Ye senseless creatures,” said he, “I am resolved 
to die a Christian, that God may receive me on this day of my 
death, as one who seeks his salvation by flying from idolatry 
and superstition.” Then a priest and exorcist were called, that 
is to say, two players, who personated these characters. These 
sitting down by his bed-side, said: “‘ Well, my child, why did 
you send for us?” Here Genesius, being suddenly converted 
by a divine inspiration, replied, not in jest, but seriously: 
“Because I desire to receive the grace of Jesus Christ and to 
‘be born again, that I may be delivered from my = The 
VOL, VL. 2B 
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other players, proceeding mimically, went through the whole 
ceremony of baptism with him; but he in earnest answered the 
usual interrogatories, and on being baptized was clothed with a 
white garment. After this, other players, habited like soldiers, 
to carry on the jest, seized him, and presented him to the em- 
peror, to be examined, as the martyrs were wont to be. Ge- 
nesius then declaring himself openly, said aloud, standing upon 
the stage: ‘Hear, O emperor, and all you who are here pre- 
sent, officers of the army, philosophers, senators, and people, 
what Iam going to say. I never yet so much as heard the 
name of a Christian but I was struck with horror, and I de- 
tested my very relations because they professed that religion. 
‘Ll informed myself exactly concerning its rites and mysteries, 
only that I might the more heartily despise it, and inspire you 
with the utmost contempt for the same; but whilst I was 
washed with the water, and examined, I had no sooner an- 
swered sincerely that I believed, than I saw a company of 
bright angels over my head, who recited out of a book all the 
sins I had committed from my childhood; and having after- 
wards plunged the book into the water which had been poured 
upon me in your presence, they showed me the book whiter 
than snow. Wherefore, I advise you, O great and mighty em- 
peror, and all ye people here present, who have ridiculed these 
mysteries, to believe, with me, that Jesus Christ is true Lord ; 
that he is the light and the truth; and that it is through him 
you may obtain the forgiveress of your sins.”* 

Dioclesian, highly enraged at these words, ordered him to be 
most inhumanly beaten with clubs, and afterwards to be put 
into the hands of Plautian, the prefect of the pretorium, that 
he might compel him to sacrifice. Plautian commanded him to 
be put upon the rack, where he was torn with iron hooks for a 
considerable time, and then burnt with torches. The martyr 
endured these torments with constancy, and persisted crying 
out: “There is no other Lord of the universe besides him 
whom I have seen. Him [I adore and serve, and to him I will 


© The baptism which he received on the stage was no more than a re. 

sentation of that sacrament, for want of a serious intention of per- 

orming the Christian rite; but St. Genesius was baptized in desire, with, 
true contrition, and also in his om. “ood. 
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adhere, though I should suffer a thousand deaths for his sake, 
No torments shall remove Jesus Christ from my heart or mouth. 
I regret exceedingly my former errors, and that I once detested 
his holy name, and came so late to his service.” At length his 
head was struck off. His name occurs in the ancient Roman 
and African Calendars. Ruinart(1) and Tillemont(2) refer his 
martyrdom to the year 286; for Dioclesian, having vanquished 
Carinus, (who was slain near Murga the year before,) associated 
Maximian Herculeus in the empire at Nicomedia, on the first 
of April, 286; after which he took a journey Ia great state to 
Rome, where there seems to have been a hot persecution about 
July, says Tillemont. Fleury places the death of St. Genesius 
in 303; for Dioclesian went again to Rome to celebrate the 
twentieth year of the reign of Maximian Herculeus, which was 
begun in November, 303. At the same time, both the empe- 
rors triumphed together over the Persians; after some stay 
there, Dioclesian returned into the East. See this martyr’s ge- 
nuine acts in Ruinart, p. 283, and Orsi, t. 3, p. 467. 


ST. GELASINUS, M. 
A COMEDIAN AT HELIOPOLIS IN PHGNICIA. 
He having begn baptized, in jest, ina warm bath on the stage, 
coming out of it, loudly professed himself a Christian, and was 
stoned to death by the mob, in 297, as the chronicle of Alexan- 
dria relates. ‘Theodoret speaks of these examples, when he 
says that some on the stage have passed from the worship of 
devils to the rank of martyrs.(3) The examples of wonderful 
conversions strongly invite us to address ourselves to the divine 
mercy, and to beg that God would be pleased, by his omnipo- 
tent grace and power, perfectly to subdue and convert our 
hearts. 
ST. GENESIUS OF ARLES, M. 

He was a public notary in the city of Arles and a catechumen 
at a-time when Maximian Herculeus arrived there. An im- 
perial edict against the Christians, which was then in force, 
was put into his hands to transcribe; but he, rather than con- 
cur to such a criminal injustice, threw away his pencil, and se- 


(1) Act. Sincer. p. 283. (2) Tillem. t. 4, p. 694. 
(3) Theodoret de Curand. Grec. Affect.; Serm. 8, de Martyr t. 4. 
p. &v6. 
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cretly [eft the town in order to hide himsclf; but he was over- 
taken, and beheaded on the banks of the Rhone, about the be- 
ginning of the fourth century. See his genuine acts in Ruinart. 
He is mentioned as the glory of the city of Arles, by Pruden- 
tius, Hymn. 7, v. 36, by St. Gregory of Tours, St. Eucherius, 
and the ancient Martyrologies. 


AUGUST XXVIL 
ST. CAZSARIUS, 


ARCHBISHOP OF ARLES, CONFESSOR. 


From his life, extant in two books; the first compiled by his disciple 
- Cyprian, afterwards bishop of Toulon, and Firminus and Viventius, 
two other bishops, who assisted him in this work; the second written, 
‘In part, by the priest Messianus and the deacon " Stephen. All these 
. authors were disciples of St. Csesarius, and witnesses of what they re- 
port concerning his virtues and miracles. See this work in Mabillon, 
Sec. Ben. 1, t. 1, p. 659. See also this learned compiler, Annal. Be- 
ned. t. 1; Ceillier, t. 16, p. 226; Rivet, Hist. Litter. de la Franee, 
_t. 3, p. 190; Gall. Chr. Nov. t. 1, p. 535. 


A. D. 542. 
Sr. Casarivs was born in 470, in the territory of Challons, 
on the Saone, and descended from a family of distinguished 
piety. When but seven years old, he often gave his clothes to 
poor people whom he met begging. In his youth he laid a zcod 
foundation of literature, and comparing the unquiet scenes of 
vice, vanity, and folly, in which he saw men too easily engage 
themselves amidst the hurry of a secular life, with the calmness 
and security of an amiable retreat, he resolved to renounce the 
world. Wherefore, at eighteen years of age, he entreated Syl- _ 
vester, bishop of Challons, to cut off his hair, and give him the 
ecclesiastical habit, that he might enter himself in the service 
of the church. This was done accurdingly ; but two years after, 
Ceesarius, out of a desire of attaining still greater. perfection, 
privately withdrew to the monastery of Lerins, which’ had pro- 
duced many learned and pious men, under the direction of the 
abbot Porcarius. In this house he was a perfect model of re- 
gularity, meekness, humility, and obedience. The abbot ap- 
pointed him cellerer; but as human passions creep into recesses 
the furthest removed from the incentives of vice, some of the 
monks were offended at his scrupulous severity: and so loud 
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were their complaints, that the abbot, though with regret, was 
forced to discharge him from his office. The saint rejoiced to 
see himself at liberty to give himself up entirely to the exercises 
of contemplation and penance ; but his great austerities having 
-. thrown him into a fit of illness, his abbot sent him to Arles for 
advice, where he was known by Eonius, the archbishop, who 
was his countryman and relation. He demanded him of 
whe abbot Porcarius, and immediately ordained him deacon, 
and afterwards priest ; soon after he made him abbot of a mo- 
nastery built in an island in the Rhone; within the suburbs of 
the city. Three years after, lying on his death-bed, he recom- 
mended him for his suceessor. The saint fled, and hid himself 
among the Roman sumptuous tombs, a great number of which 
are remaining to this day near the city ; but being discovered, 
he was obliged to acquiesce in the unanimous election of the 
clergy and the whole city, in 501. He was then thirty years 
old, and he presided over that church above forty years. 

The first thing he did in this station was to regulate the sing- 
ing of all the canonical hours of the divine office, which he 
caused to be performed publicly, not only on Sundays, Satur- 
days, and solemn festivals, as had been the custom at Arles, 
but every day, as was done in other neighbouring churches. 
He induced the laity, who were not hindered, to attend con- 
stantly the canonical hours. The office was sung m the Latin 
tongue ; but some sung it in the Greek,(1) who were doubtless 
the foreigners that game from the East to Marseilles, and like- 
wise many inhabitants on that coast, who retained that language ; 
for Marseilles was originally a Greek colony. He strenuously 
exhorted all persons never to fail, except in cases of the greatest 
necessity, to assist at all the hours of the divine office, that are 
sung in the day, and in Lent also, at those of the night.(2) He 
was very careful to instruct his flock in all the conditions of dé- 
vout prayer, and to teach them to ery to God with the earnest 
desires of the heart, not with their lips only, which can be no 
prayer, but only mockery, and an insult offered to God ; prayer 
being defined the raising of the heart to God. ‘A man,” said 
he, ‘“‘ worships that object on which his mind is intent during 


(1) Append. Regul. S. Cesarii. 
(25 S. Waxsar. Serm. 142, n. 2, et Serm. 300; 
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prayer. Whoever in his prayers thinks of the public place of 
resort, or of the house he is building, adores that rather than 

God.”(1) In order to devote himself the more assiduously to 
prayer, reading, and preaching, he left to stewards and deacons 
the care of his “Aeaiporalinek Knowing that the church puts 
the poor under the special protection of the bishops, he conse- 
crated to them almost his whole revenue, and built many hos- 
pitals. He preached on all Sundays and holidays, and often 
on other days, both morning and evening. Ifhe were hin- 
dered, he ordered the priests or deaccns to read to the people 
some homilies of the fathers; and he would have some such ho- 
mily always read after matins and Vespers, that the people might 
never depart from the church without the benefit of some in- 
struction.(2) He taught the faithful to dread, above all other 
terrible judgments that God ever inflicts on souls in his anger, 
& spiritual famine of his divine word. He was an enemy to 
studied discourses. His style is plain, natural, and pleasing. 
Many of his sermons have sometimes been ascribed to St. Am- 
brose, and especially to St. Austin. The Benedictin editors of 
the works of this latter, in an appendix to his sermons, have 
published one hundred and two sermons of St. Cesarius.* By 
these it appears that he used to descend very much to particu- 
lars, which is most useful in preaching; and he spoke chiefly 
against those vices which prevailed most, especially against a 
delay of repentance, the most ordinary stratagem by which the 
devil betrays souls into eternal perdition. He strongly incul- 
cated the fear of the pains of purgatory for venial sins, and the 


necessity of effacing them by daily penance.(3) His ordinary | 


exhortations regard prayer, fasting, alms, the pardon of injuries, 
chastity, and the practice of all manner of good works, espe- 
cially in Lent, on the Rogation-days, and in other ais times 
of devotion. 
St. Ceesarius built a nunnery at Arles, and assisted in work- 
(1) Serm, 284, in App. S. ria See also Serm. 83, &. 


(2) Vita S. Ceesar. 1, i,n 
(3) Serm. 37, p. 185; ‘Ane. t.5; Op. S. Aug. 


* Op. S. Augustini, t. 5, App. We have also in the Bibliotheca Pa- 
trum, forty-six homilies of St. Ceesarius, and forty-four in Baluze’s Mis. 
cellanies ; but of these only twenty-three are not comprised in the appen- 
dix to St. Austin’s; and the eight last in Baluze belong not to our saint. 
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ing with his own hands. The church was very large, and di- 
vided into three parts; that in the middle he dedicated in ho- 
nour of the Blessed Virgin; the other two of St. John Evan- 
gelist and St. Martin. This monastery was at first called St. 
John’s, but afterwards took the name of St. Cesarius, who com- 
mitted the government of it to his sister Casaria, she having 
been educated, and having taken the veil in a nunnery at Mar- 
seilles, probably that founded by Cassian, St. Casarius drew 
up an excellent rule for these religious nomen which is still ex- 
tant. They made their own clothes, and were generally em- 
ployed in working wool. They had a daily task set them; and 
were allowed to embroider, and. to wash and mend clothes for 
persons who lived out of the convent. The ornaments of their 
church were only of woollen or linen cloth, and plain without 
embroidery or flowers. Some of these nuns employed them- 
selves in transcribing holy books in a beautiful character.(1) 
They all read two hours every day; and one of them read to 
the rest during part of the time they were at work. This mo- 
nastery, for the sake of uniformity, afterwards exchanged this 
rule for that of St. Bennet. We have likewise a shorter rule 
for monks, which St. Cesarius gave to Terredus, whom he ap- 
pointed abbot of a monastery near Arles. Some of his lettere 
relating to monastic duties have reached us, with his testament, 
in which he leaves his patrimony to his sister’s monastery. St 
Cesarius presided in the council of Agde in 506, where several 
decrees were framed for the reformation of manners; also in 
the second council of Orange, in §29. the canons of which he drew 
up.(2) In them was condemned the heresy of the Semipela- 
gians, who affirmed, that the first desire or beginning of faith 
and good works is from the creature. This council pronounces 
an anathema against those who blasphemously affirm that God 
predestinates any man to damnation; on the other side, it de- 
clares that according to the Catholic faith, God inspires into 
our souls, by his grace, the beginning of his faith and love, or 
the first desire or good disposition of the soul towards it, and 
that he is the author of our conversion. This, and other like 


(1) Reg. S. Cesarii, n. 3, 11, 17, 18; Vita S. Cesarii, 1. 1, n. 33. 
(2) See Hist. du Pelagianisme, printed at Avignon in 1768, t. 2, a, 
4, pp. 188—196. Hincmar, ]. de Pradest c. 12 et 22. 
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points, are confirmed by passages of the holy scriptures and fa- 
thers, chiefly St. Austin, which establisli the necessity of grace 
to all our good thoughts and actions, which conduce to eternal 
life. St. Casarius sent the decrees of this council to Rome, to 
be confirmed by Pope Felix IV. which was executed in the 
most ample manner by his successor Boniface II. and from that 
time the Semipelagians were ranked by the whole church among 
heretics. The Semipelagians indeed made some noise after the 
council of Orange; and dared to maintain their errors in the 
council of Valence soon after the former. St. Cesarius, de- 
tained by his infirmities, was not able to go thither in person, 
but sent Cyprian, bishop of Toulon, who wrote his life, to de- 
fend the truth; of which commission he acquitted himself with 
great zeal. The answer of the apostolic see, by which the decrees 
of the council of Orange were confirmed, entirely silenced the 
advocates of that subtle heresy. St. Ceesarius had begun his attack 
upon it by his book On Grace and Free-will, which he wrote 
as an antidote against the poisonous work of Faustus of Riez ; 
but so complete was the victory which he gained over it by the 
council of Orange, that this formidable monster was entirely 
crushed, and the confirmation of this council closes the history 
of that heresy. 

St. Ceesarius had his share in the public calamities of the age 
in which he lived. The city of Arles was at that time subject 
to Alaric, king of the Visigoths, who was master of the greater 
part of Spain, all Languedoc, and great part of Provence. It 
was suggested to this prince, that the archbishop, being born a 
subject to the King of Burgundy, he did all that lay in his 
power to bring the territory of Arles under his dominion, than 
which nothing could be a more notorious caluinny; for he 
prayed night and day on his bended knees, that all nations 
might enjoy peace, and the cities be free from tumults and in- 
surrections. However, Alaric, without the least examination, 
vanished him to Bordeaux. During his residence in that city 
a fire happening one night to break out, the people ran in 
crowds to him, and besought him to put up his prayers for the 
extinction of the flames. The blessed: man prostrated himself 
in prayer before the fire, which immediately subsided: here- 
upon he was regarded as the saver of the city Alaric having 
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discovered his innocence, recalled him from his exile, and con- 
demned his accuser to be stoned; but pardoned him at the 
earnest intercession of the saint. | 

At his return -to Arles, all the people went to meet him, 
singing psalms, and holding wax tapers in their hands; and 
they thought they were indebted to his prayers for plentiful 
showers of rain that fell at that time, after a long drought. 
Clovis, king of the Franks, in conjunction with the Burgun- 
dians, defeated and slew Athalaric in Poitou, in the year 507, 
the twenty-third of his reign. His young son Alaric fled into 
Spain, was proclaimed king of the Visigoths, and was power- 
fully protected by Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths in Italy, 
whose grandson that prince was by adaughter. The French 
and Burgundians laid siege to Arles in 508; during which the 
Goths threw St. Cesarius into prison, upon suspicion that he 
had attempted to deliver up the city to the besiegers; but he 
was cleared, and set at liberty. The siege was raised, and a 
great number of prisoners were brought into the city, and the 
churches were filled with them. St. Casarius was moved ex- 
ceedingly at their condition; for they were in want both of 
clothes and victuals. He furnished them with both, and em- 
‘ ployed in relieving them the whole treasury of his church. He 
stripped the pillars and rails of the silver with. which they were 
zdorned, and melted down and gave away the very censers, 
chalices, and patens, saying: “ Our Lord celebrated his last 
supper in mean earthen dishes, not in plate; and we need not 
scruple to part with his vessels for the ransom of those whom he 
has redeemed with his own life. I would fain know if those 
who censure what we do, would not be glad to be ransomed 
themselves in the like manner, were the same misfortune to 
befal them.” St. Casarius took the utmost care of the sick, 
whom he provided with a very spacious house, where they 
might hear, at their ease, the divine office performed, and 
where they were carefully attended. The poor had ever a very 
easy access to him, and he gave a strict charge to the servant 
who waited on him, always to see whether there was not some 
poor person at the door, who was afraid of coming in. 

After the death of the king of the Visigoths, Theodoric the 
Ostrogoth, king of Italy, seized upon those dominions in Lan- 
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guedoc and Spain, though they soon after chose again a prince 
of their own. . The excessive charity of St. Cesarius towards 
the prisoners displeased king Theodoric, who ordered him to 
be apprehended, and brought under a strong guard to Ravenna. 
When the saint came into the king’s presence, and saluted him, 
Theodoric seeing his venerable aspect and intrepid air, rose up, 
took from his head the ornament with which it was covered, 
and returned his salute in a very obliging manner. After many 
kind speeches, when St. Czsarius was gone out, Theodoric said 
to those about him: “ May God punish those who have been 
the occasion of so holy a man’s undertaking so long a journey 
without cause. I trembled when he came in; he has the coun- 
tenance of an angel. I can harbour no thoughts to the preju- 
dice of such a person.” He sent him to his house a silver basin 
of sixty pounds weight, with three hundred pieces of gold, and 
ordered the bearer to say to him: “ The king, your son, holy 
bishop, entreats you to accept this present, and to make use of 
the basin for his sake. St. Cessarius, who never used plate at 
his table, except a few silver spoons, sold the basin publicly, 
and ransomed several captives with the money. When the king 
was‘told this, and also that the bishop’s door was so much 
crowded with poor people, that it. was impossible to get near it, 
he expatiated so much upon this charity, that the senators, and 
the rest of the quality strove who should bestow the most boun- 
tiful alms, to be distributed by the hands of St. Ceesarius. They 
even said publicly, that God had been very gracious to them in 
giving them the sight of so apostolicala man. By these libe- 
ralities the man of God was enabled to deliver all those who had 
been taken prisoners on the other side of the Durance. He 
also furnished them with carriages and money to carry them 
back to their respective homes. At Ravenna he restored to 
health, by his prayers, the son of a certain widow, who with 
many tears, more expressive of her gratitude than words could 
be, besought him to take her son into his service, and carry 
him ‘along with him into Gaul. 

From Ravenna St. Cesarius went to Rome, where Pope 
Symmachus, the clergy, nobility, and people, very much de- 
sired to see him. ‘The pope gave him the pallium, and con- 
firmed in his favour the privileges of the church of Arles, 
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appointed him vicar of the apostolic see, and ordained that he 
should superintend all ecclesiastical affairs in Gaul and Spain. 
These things were transacted in the year 513. In the same 
year this pope published certain decretals to remove several | 
abuses in Gaul. By one of these he forbade the alienation of 
church lands, unless they were given to clergymen for their 
services, or to supply their wants, only for the term of their 
lives.(1) This is thought to be the origin of ecclesiastical be- 
nefices; for anciently the bishops had the administration of the 
_ whole revenue of their churches, allowing a part for the main- 
tenance of their clergy. St. Cwsarius returned to Arles in 
514, and continued to edify and instruct his flock many years 
Jonger. In the seventy-second year of his age, being broken 
with infirmities, and finding himself near death, he asked how 
long it was to the festival of St. Austin, saying: “ I hope I 
shall die about that time; you know how much I always loved | 
his truly Catholic doctrine.” He caused himself to be carried 
in a chair to the monastery of his nuns, whom he endeavoured 
to prepare and comfort for the affliction which he knew his 
death would give them; but whatever he could say, seemed 
rather to augment their affliction. He made them a moving 
exhortation. They were above two hundred in number, and 
their superior was called Cesaria, and had succeeded his sister 
of the same name. Having given them his blessing, he re- 
turned to the metropolitan church, and died in the presence of 
several holy bishops and priests, oa the eve of the feast of St. 
Austin, in 542. His relics healed a great number of sick peo- 
ple, and he wrought several like miracles whilst he was living, 
as the authors of his life testify. 

St. Coesarius teaches us, that a mortified penitential life, and 
the utmost purity and sanctity of manners, are dispositions 
which very much fit our souls for prayer. We ought to pre- 
sent our hearts before God, crucified to themselves and the 
world ; purified from all vicious and earthly affections, glowing 
only with those of divine love, praise, humility, confidence, 
and all other virtues, that we ourselves, and our homages, may 
be such sacrifices as may worthily glorify his holy name, and 
be accepted by: him, beixg offered with and through the infinite 

1) Symmach. ep. 5, p. 1295. 
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merits of Christ’s sacred passion. St. Casarius was a great 
lover of public prayer. Both to supply our own imperfections 
in this great duty of praising God, and out of zeal that Ie be 
more perfectly glorified by the chorus of His whole creation, 
we must invite all the heavenly spirits to join us with their 
whole strength, and the utmost ardour of their love ; and must 
“present to God with our hearts all their pure and burning affee- 
tions of adoration, praise, and curity; the hearts likewise of 
all his faithful servants on earth, begging that by his grace he 
would perfectly purify them all, and make them worthy to offer 
him a pure homage. We must present him also with our own 
the hearts of all mankind, earnestly entreating him, that for 
the sake of his infinite goodness and mercy, he would enlighten 
and sanctify them all; bring all infidels to know him their great 
Beginning and last End, and make all blind sinners experience 
the joy, delight, peace, and happiness of the reign of his holy 
love. 
ST. PQAMEN OR PASTOR, ABBOT. 

Tats great light among the ancient fathers of the desert, forsook 
the world about the year 385, and retired into the great wilder- 
ness of Sceté, in Egypt. He often passed several days, some- 
times a whole week, without eating; but it was his constant 
advice to others that their fasts should be moderate, but con- 
stant, and that they should take some nourishment every day. 
It was @ maxim with him, that no monk ought ever to taste 
wine, or to seek any superfluous gratification of the senses; 
for,” said he, “ sensuality expels compunction and the holy 
fear of God from the heart, as smoke drives away bees; its 
stench extinguishes that grace, and deprives a soul of the sen- 
sible comforts and presence of the Holy Ghost.” In his youth 
he visited assiduously the ancients, and received great profit 
from their experience and instructions. He much admired 
that lesson of Abbot Moses, that a servant of God must pre- 
serve his heart always broken with holy sorrow and compunc- 
tion, and exceedingly humbled at the consideration of his sins, 
which he must always have before his eyes; but he must never 
think of those of others, or judge any one, further than charity 
or authority may oblige him. The barbarians ravaging Sceté 
in 395, he and his brothers retired to Terenuthi, near an old 
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temple of idols, and lived there for several years. Anubis, the 
eldest, and Poemen governed this little community by turns, 
with a. constant mutual deference to each other. Of the twelve 
hours of the night, they allotted four for work, four for singing 
psalms together, and four for taking their rest. In the day 
they worked till sext; then read till none, or three in the after- 
noon ; after this they gathered a few herbs for their refection. 
St. Poemen feared the least occasion that could interrupt his 
solitude, or make the distractions of the world break in upon 
him. Whilst he lived in Lower Egypt his mother came to see 
him; but he, without opening his door, said to her: “ Had ° 
you rather see me at present, for a moment, or enjoy my com- 
pany for ever in the world to come? You will have that happi- 
ness, if you now curb your desire.” Hearing this, she went 
away with ioy, saying: ‘ To make the happiness of seeing you 
in heaven the more sure, I willingly forego the pleasure of see- 
ing you on earth.” Poemen used the like severity towards the 
governor of the province, who never was able to draw him out 
of his desert to pay him a yisit. The saint. went back into 
Sceté; but was again banished thence with St. Arsenius, by a 
fresh incursion of the barbarians in 430. Among the remark- 
able sayings of this holy abbot it is related, that when one who 
had committed a fault told him he would do penance for it three 
years, the saint doubting of his perseverance with fervour so 
long, advised him to confine his penance to three days, but to 
be very fervent in it. Another addressing himself to him under 
an obstinate temptation, St. Posmen bade him quit the place 
where he lived, and go as far from it as he could walk in three 
days and three nights; and to fast till evening every day for a 
year. A monk, who was grievously molested with thoughts of 
blasphemy, often went to him, but for a long time had not the 
courege to disclose to him the inward trouble of his mind. The 
saint percciving his difficulty, encouraged him to lay open his 
perplexity. The brother had no sooner done it but he found 
himself at ease. The saint mildly comforted him, and bade 
him confidently say to the devil, whenever he suggested any 
abominable thought: “ May thy blasphemy fall on thee; it is 
not mine, for my heart detests it.” A person came out of Syria 
to consult him by what remedies a spiritual dryness and hard- 
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ness of heart is best overcome. The saint answered: ‘* By 
perseverance in fervent prayer. Water is soft, and stone hard ; 
yet, drops of water often falling upon it, wear it hollow; so by 
the divine word often falling upon our heart, though it were of 
adamant, it must at length yield to the impression.” The prac- 
tice of penance and assiduous prayer have a wonderful efficacy 
in dissolving the hardest and dryest hearts into compunction ; 
and an humble regret for the want of compunction cannot fail to 
vbtain it, or at least to procure all its advantages. 

St. Peemen used strongly to exhort the faithful to the most 
frequent devout communion, and to a continual vehement thirst . 
after that divine table, as the stag pants after the cool spring. 
«“ Some aver,” said he, “ that stags feel a most violent inward 
heat and thirst, because in the deserts they devour serpents, 
and their bowels are parched with their poison. Thus souls, in 
the wilderness of this world always suck in something of its 
poison, and must languish perpetually to approach the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ, which powerfully fortifies them against, 
and expels all such venom.” This holy abbot gave the following 
rule to his disciples: ‘‘ Never seek to do your own will, but 
rather rejoice to overcome it, and humble yourselves by doing 
the will of others. Those who love to do their own will, want 
no devil to tenrpt them, being their own worst tempters.” He 
said: ‘ Evil cannot be cast out by evil; wherefore if any one 
doth evil to you, do good to him, that you may overcome his: 
evil by your good.” He also said+ “ He that is quarrelsome, — 
or is apt to murmur and complain, can be no monk; he 
who renders evil for evil can be no monk; he who is _ pas- 
sionate can be no monk.” It was another saying of this holy 
abbot, that, “ Nothing gives so much pleasure to the enemy, 
as when a person will not discover his temptations to his supe- 
rior or director.” St. Poemen died about the year 451, and is 
commemorated on this day in the Roman Martyrology, and in 
the Menza of the Greeks, who in their great office style him: 
“The Lamp of the universe, and the Pattern of monks.” See 
the histories of the Fathers of the desert, published by Ros- 
weide, D’Andilly, and Cotelier; the collection of the Bollan- 
dists, t.6, Augusti, p. 25. Tillemont, t. 15, p. 147, and F. 
Marin, t. 3, p. 150. 
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ST. HUGH OF LINCOLN, M. 


He was a Christian child eleven years old,, who was spit upon 

and scourged, had his nose and upper lip cut off; and some of 
his upper teeth broken out; and was at length crucified, and 

pierced in the side with a spear, by one Joppin, and certain: 
other Jews in that city, out of hatred to Christ, on Friday the 

27th of August, 1255. By an order of King Henry the III. 

and his parliament assembled at Reading, Joppin, who confessed 

the whole crime, and the rest of the murderers, were condemned 

to be tied by the heels to young horses, and dragged to death, 

and afterwards hung on gibbets. See Matthew Paris, p. 912, 

and the Annals of the monastery of Burton in Staffordshire, 

printed at Oxford, 1684. Hearne, Not. in Gul. Neubrig, t. 

3, p. 670. 


ST. JOSEPH CALASANCTIUS, C. 
Founper of the poor regular clergy of the pious schools of the 
Mother of God, a native of Petralta in Arragon, of a noble 
family. He sanctified his youth by all virtues from his infancy, 
particularly by charity and prayer. At school it was his cus- 
tom zealously to instruct his companions in mysteries of faith 
and in the most perfect methods of prayer. He consecrated 
himself to God by a vow of virginity, and distinguished him- 
self in his studies first of humanity and philosophy, and after- 
wards of divinity at Valencia. New Castile, Arragon, and 
Catalonia were successively edified by the sanctity of his life, 
and his apostolic labours. Going to Rome, he was enrolled in 
the confraternity of the Christian doctrine, in which zealous 
employment he soon saw the infinite importance of instructing 
children early in the knowledge and spirit of religion. Here- 
upon he particularly devoted himself to this part of the pastoral 
charge, though he gave also much time to visit, relieve, and 
exhort to perfect virtue all the sick, and all the poor and desti- 
tute: in which, by his courage and patience, he seemed a per- 
petual miracle of fortitude, and another Job. He had laboured 
thus twenty years, when Paul V. in 1617, allowed him and 
his companions to form themselves into a congregation under 
simple vows, which, in 1621, Gregory XV. changed into 
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solemn religious vows, and gave them the name which they still 
bear. In 1656 Alexander VII. brought them back to their former 
state of simple vows. But Clement IX. in 1669, raised them 
again into a religious order by solemn vows, which Innocent 
XI. confirmed, with a grant of new privileges, in 1689. They 
teach philosophy, divinity, mathematics, the learned languages 
in all the classes, and the first elements of reading, writing, 
&c. Thev have houses in most cities in Italy, several in 
Austria, Moravia, Poland, Hungary, and Spain. St. Joseph 
Calasanctius, or Casalanz, died at Rome on the 25th of August, 
in 1648, being ninety-two years old. An office in his honour 
was inserted in the Roman Breviary in 1769, on the 27th of 
Aucust. 


ST. MALRUBIUS, HERMIT AND MARTYR.* 
He led an eremitical life in Scotland, entirely occupied in 
penitential works, and in the exercise of holy contemplation. 
The incursions of the idolatrous Norwegians induced him to 
quit his desert, in order to administer comfort to his country- 
men, and, if possible, to convert the barbarians. With this 
view, the servant of God began to preach to them the truths of 
_the gospel; but death was the recompence of his charity, the 
Norwegians having cruelly murdered him. His martyrdom 
happened in the province of Mernis, about the year 1040, in 
the reign of King Duncan. See Lesley and Adam King. 


ST. SYAGRIUS, BISHOP OF AUTUN. 


He is supposed to be by birth a Gaul, and was raised to the see 
of Autun about the year 560. He was present at almost all 
the councils that were held in France in his time, whether for 
the preservation of faith or-morals. He was one of the bishops 
to whose prudence was committed the difficult business of re- 
_ establishing tranquillity in the monastery of St. Radegonde, at 
Poitiers. King Gontran, who greatly regarded his abilities, 
going to Paris to assist at the baptism of Clotaire IT., chose him 
for the companion of his journey. That ceremony was per- 
formed at Nanterre in 591. St. Gregory the Great gave the 


* He is not to be confounded with St. Malrubius, who is honoured on 
the 2lst of April. : 
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most distinguishing marks of the esteem he conceived of his 
virtue and capacity. When he sent missionaries with St 
Austin to England, he recommended them to him, and intrusted 
him with many important commissions. He granted him the 
pall, and decreed that, for the future, the bishops of Autun 
should have the rank of precedence, after the metropolitan of 
the province of Lyons, even of those who were before them in 
years and consecration. St. Syagrius died in 600. Ado and 
Usuard fix his feast on the 27th of August; but in the ad- 
ditions to the Martyrologies, which go under the name of St. 
Jerom, it is inserted on the 2nd of September. A celebrated 
relic of this saint is shown at Val-de-Grace at Paris. See St. 
Gregory of Tours, Hist. 1. 9, c. 40, 41, 1 10, c. 28. St. Gre- 
gory the Great, 1. 5, ep. 54, 113, 1. 7, ep. 111, 118, &c. Baillet, 
27 Aug. Gal. Christ. Nov. t. 4, p. 344. 


AUGUST XXVIII. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, BISHOP, C. 
AND DOCTOR OF THE CHURCH. 


From his works, and from his life, written by St. Possidius, his disciple, 
bishop of Calama. See the history of his life, diligently compiled by 
Tillemont. t. 13. See also Ceillier, t. 11, 12; Orsi, t. 8—12; the life 
of St. Austin, compiled in Latin by F. Lancelot, and that in English 
by the learned and pious Mr, Abraham Woodhead, fellow of Univer- 
sity College, Oxon, who embraced the Catholic faith about the year 
3666, and died in devout retirement at Hoxton, near London, in 1678. 


A. D. 430. 


So great is the veneration which popes, councils, and the whole 
church have paid to the memory of this glorious saint, through 
every succeeding age since His time, that to load.our history 
with a list of his illustrious panegyrists would be a superfluous 
labour; and barely to copy the sober praises, which the most 
judicious Christian critics have bestowed on his extraordinary 
learning and sanctity, would be like carrying water to the sea. 
For the name of the great St. Austin is alone the highest eu- 
logium and panegyric, raises in all persons the most exalted 
idea, and commands the most profound respect. This perfect 
model of true penitents, this triumphing champion of our holy 


faith end confounder of heresies, this bright light and most 
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glortous doctor of the church of Christ, was vern on the 13th of 
November, in the year 354, at Tagaste, a small town of Numi- 
lia, in Africa, not far from Hippo, but at some distance from 
“he sea, which the saint had never seen till he was grown up. 
His parents were of good condition, yet not very rich; his 
father, Patricius, was an idolater, and of a hasty choleric dispo- 
sition; but by the holy example and prudent conduct of St. 
Monica, his wife, he at length learned the humility and meek- 
ness of the Christian religion, and was baptized a little before 
his death. She bore him several children; St. Austin speaks 
of his brother Navigias, who left a family behind him, and of a 
sister who died an abbess. Our saint had the misfortune to 
fall, in his youth, like the prodigal son, into the most frightful 
gulf of vice and spiritual miseries, of which himself has drawn 
a lively portraiture in the first books of his Confessions, both 
for his own greater humiliation, and to deplore his blindness 
and ingratitude towards God, to set forth the infinite riches of 
the divine mercy, and to propose the example of his own fall as 
a warning to others. If we pursue him in his youth through 
all those mazes in which he wandered and bewildered himself 
so long, it is only that we may learn to discover and shun the 
snares and dangers with which we are encompassed, and cleave 
more closely to God. 

St. Austin begins his Confessions by adoring the unchange- 
able and incomprehensible majesty of God, and by praising his 
infinite mercy, which in a wonderful manner brought him into 
this dying life (shall I call it, says he,) or living death, into 
which he himself knew not how or whence he came. The saint 
thanks Him who gave him this being, formed his body, furnished 
\t with senses, and beautified it with a comely form, and who 
bestowed on him a mind or soul; from his birth provided him 
food, and constantly attended him with the comforts of his 
mercy, commanding him to praise his adorable majesty for al} 
these things, to confess to Him, and sing to His holy name, 
who is the Most High.l) The saint cries out to God,(2) 
“Let thy mercy suffer me to speak: what am I to Thee, that 
thou shouldst command me to love Thee, and shouldst be angry 
with me, and threaica me with great miseries if I love Thee 

(41: Conf. Lf, e. 6, 7 (2) Th ec. 5. 
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not? Is it then a small misery not to love Thee” He con- 
fesses, with regret, that he began to offend his gracious God 
even in that age which is falsely called innocent, which was 
passed away without leaving any traces in his memory, and 
which was, with respect to the darkness of his oblivion of it, 
much like to that which he passed in his mother’s womb. He 
accused himself thus from what he observed in other children ; 
for he perceived that little ones are easily possessed with 
jealousy, anger, and revenge, which they sometimes express by 
their pale and envious looks; and they require with tears what 
would be hurtful if granted, and they rage and swell against 
their betters and those who owe them no subjection, and would 
have them to comply with their will, and to obey them even in 
things that are hurtful; they also suck in very early sentiments 
of vanity and pride. Ue laments that custom should make it 
appear against reason for children in this tender age to suffer 
eorrection for what certainly deserves reprehension, and what 
is strengthened by being flattered, and becomes sinful upon the 
first dawning of the use of reason; whereas there is no age 
which is not docile, and capable of some degree of correction 
by the senses, whereby the first seeds of the passions may be 
crushed.(1) He deplores that when he had learned to speak, 
and launched further out into the tempestuous society of human 
life, though as yet wholly depending on the authority of his 
parents and the beck of elders, he multiplied his sins and 
miseries. By the care of his pious mother he was instructed in 
the Christian religion, and taught to-pray.(2) He was made a 
catechumen by being marked with the sign of the cross, and by 
blessed salt being put in his mouth; and whilst he went to 
school in his own town, falling dangerously ill, he desired bap- 
tism, and his mother got every thing ready for it; but he on a 
sudden grew better, and it was deferred.(3) This was done 
lest he should afterwards stain the grace of that sacrament, 
considering the great billows of temptations that were like to 
beset him after his childhood. This custom of deferring bap- 
tism, for fear of sinning under the weight and obligations of 
that sacrament, St. Austin most justly condemns ; but then the 
waut of a sense of the sanctity of that sacrament, and tRe fre- 
41) Conf. L. 1, ¢. 7. (2) Ib. e. 1). (3, ibe. dh 
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quent perfidiousness and sacrileges of Christians in defiling it, 
by relapsing into sin, is an abuse which, in these latter ages, 
ealls for our tears and for all our zeal. The church has long 
since forbidden the baptism of infants ever to be deferred: but it 
is one of the principal duties of pastors to instruct the faithful 
in the rigorous obligations which that sacrament lays them 
under, and to teach them highly to value and to watch carefully 
to preserve the grace which they received by it. 

Patricius, who was a worldly man, and continued still an 
idolater, perceived that his son Austin had an excellent genius, 
and a wonderfal disposition for learning, and with a view to his 
future preferment, spared nothing to breed him up a scholar. 
Here the saint thanks God, that though the persons who 
pressed him to learn, had no other end in view than to satisfy 
a desire of penurious riches and ignominious glory; yet divine 
Providence made a good use of their error, and forced him to 
learn for his great profit and manifold advantage.(1) But herein 
he accuses himself that he sinned, often studying only by con- 
straint, disobeying the commands of his parents and masters, 
not writing, reading, or minding his lessons so much as was re- 
quired of him; and this he did, not for want of wit or memory, 
but out of the love of play. He dreaded correction, and prayed 
to God, when a little one, with great earnestness, that he might 
escape punishment at school, regarding it as his great and 
grievous evil; for which dread he was derided by his masters 
and parents. 

Though the age of children is frequently indocile to severe 
discipline,* and stands in need of restraint, yet it is generally 
better governed by generous motives of virtue and a filial awe 
than by much servile fear; and St. Austin seems to complaip 
of austere pedagogues who multiply to youth that labour and 
sorrow through which tha sons of Adam are all obliged to pass ; 
whereas their tasks might often be made in some degree agree- 
able, and scholars might be induced to love them upon princi- 
ples of duty and virtue; for “no one,” says the saint, “doth 


(1) Conf, L 1, c. 12. 
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well what he doth against his will.” He takes notice of the mi- 
series of the depraved human condition; for these severe mas 
ters were guilty themselves, in their ambitious projects and idle 
amusements and pleasures, of greater follies than they chas- 
tised in the children; only “the toys of men are called busi- 
ness.”* It was amore fatal abuse that these masters by their own 
passions taught children, whose observation nothing escapes, 
to authorise themselves in habits of anger, envy, vanity, pride, 
and the like vices; for the pedagogue who chastised his scho 
lar for a less fault, in the mean while, if overcome in some pett) 
dispute by a fellow teacher, was more racked with envy anc 
choler than the boy ever was when outdone by a playfellow a 
ball.(1) This, however, excuses not the faults of the scholars 
St. Austin humbly acknowledges: that he at that age fell als 
into vanity, pleasing himself with the pride of surpassing his 
companions at play, and loving to have his ears scratched with 
vain praises, that they might itch the more. <A worse curiosity 
drew him to the dangerous entertainments of those who were 
older—public shows, Pays, and other diversions of the theatre. 
He declares that God justly turns sin into its own chastisement, 
its pleasures always leaving a sting, and filling the mind with 
gall and bitterness. ‘For thou hast ordained it, and so it is,” 
says he, “ that every inordinate affection should be to itself its 
own punishment and torment.”f 

In his studies he liked Latin very well, having learned that 
language from his nurses, and others with whom he conversed. 
Whilst he was little he hated Greek, and the perplexing rules 
of the grammar of that tongue; and, for want of understanding 
it sufficiently, he could not then relish the beauties of Homer ; 
but the Latin poets became his early delight. Herein he laments 
that he filled his head with the wanderings of Afneas, whilst 
he forgot his own wanderings, and he shed tears for the death 
of Dido, when he beheld himself with dry eyes perishing from 
God, miserable wretch as he was; “ for what can be more mi- 
serable,” says he, ‘than one that is in misery, yet hath no com- 

(1) Conf. 1. 1, ¢. 9. 


* ** Majorum nuge negotia vocantur.”—-S. Aug. Confess. 1. 1, c. 9. 
t ‘‘ Jussisti, Domine, et ita est, ut poena sua sibi sit omnis inordinatus 
‘ animus.”—Ib. c. 12. 
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passion for himself? than one who wept for the death of Dido, 
eccasioned by her love for /éneas, yet wept not for his own 
death, caused by not loving Thee, O Lord ?”(1) Poesy, how- 
ever, not only enlarged his knowledge of languages, and ex- 
ceedingly opened the faculties of his mind, especially that of 
invention, the ground of a creating or original genius, but this — 
study also gave him a sublimity of thought and expression, by 
its exalted eloquence, by which, with elegance and decent pro- 
priety, it raises the mind above nature, which rhetoric closely 
confines within its bounds; and to poetry he was indebted for 
the art of employing in oratory frequent lively images and bold 
touches. | 
The saint thanks God for many good endowments of his 
childhood,(2) and for his progress in learning, all the fruits of 
which he offers to God; and begs that he may be enabled to re- 
fer them purely to his service, so as never to speak, write, read, 
cast accounts, or make use of any other profitable thing that he 
had learned but for the divine honourf{3) He humbly asks 
pardon for the sins he had committed by taking delight in his 
‘earning, and in the misuse of his wit, being pleased with ap- 
plause given to his exercises above those of many others of hit 
age, which was mere smoke and wind; his wit and tongue 
ought rather to have been employed in the praises of God.(4) 
He complains that some scholars were more ashamed and afraid 
of incurring the disgrace of men by a barbarism or solecism, 
than they were of offending God; and that an orator will some- 
times declaim before a mortal judge with implacable hatred 
Wgainst his enemy, or detract from his reputation, whilst he is 
extremely careful not to let slip any impropriety in his dis- 
course.(5) From such a pernicious example he learned to be 
more afraid of uttering a solecism in discourse than of being 
guilty of envy, or of deceiving his tutor, masters, or others by 
lies for the sake of play,(6) for which sins he grievously laments. 
He also deplores the sins of theft which he committed by steal- 
ing little things out of his parents’ cellar, or from their table, 
either to gratify his gluttony, or to give to his playfellows. He 
confesses in particular that one night he and a company of 


(1) Conf. 1. I, ¢. 13. (2) Ib. c. 20. (3) Ib. ec. 13 
(4) Ib. c. 15, 17. (5) Ib. c. 18. (6) Ib. c. 19. 
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wicked youths stole some pears from a neighbour’s tree near his - 
father’s garden, out of mere wantonness, and a lust af doing 
what they ought not to do; for the stolen fruit was bad, and’ 
they only threw it to the hogs.(1) In this sin he laments the 
atrange seduction of bad company, and of that friendship which 

is an enemy to the soul. Because some among such companion: 

say: “ Let us go, let us do it,” every one is ashamed not to be 
shameless. The most fatal rock against which Austin split, 

was the execrable vice of impurity, into which he fell im the 
sixteenth year of his age. He was led into this gulf by reading 
ascivious plays in Terence, by sloth, by frequenting stage en- 

fertainments, and by bad company and example. 

Austin went to school first in his own town; then his father 
sent him to Madaura, a neighbouring city, where he studied 
grammar, poetry, and rhetoric. When he was sixteen years old 
his father made him return to Tagaste, designing to send him 
to finish his studies at Carthage; but before he executed this 
"yroject, he kept him a whole year at home. During this time 
the young man, slightiag the good advice of his mother, fell inte 
ewd company, being induced t¢ it by idleness, and by the in- 
dulgence of his father, who had not yet received baptism, and 
whose only ambition was to make this son a scholar. Youth 
ought to be constantly applied to some serious employment; a 
short interval of idleness between coming from school and going 
to business, often enervates the mind, takes off the edge of its 
activity and love of application, and destroys the advantage 
of good habits, and the fruit of whole years; and the disorder 
is often beyond recovery. Austin, during the interval of this 
year, gave himself up to pastimes and diversions, particularly 
to sporting and catching of birds, in which he bore incredible 
fatigues. In the mean time his passions grew unruly, and his 
father took no care of his growing up in virtue provided he was 
zloquent. His mother indeed secretly admonished him with 
great solicitude to keep himself free from vice; “ which,” saya 
the saint, “seemed to me but the admonitions of a woman, 
which I was ashamed to obey; whereas they were thy admoni 


(1) L. 2, ¢. 4, 5, 6, 8, 9. 
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tiuns, O God, and I knew it not. By her thou didst speak to 
me, and I despised thee in her.* Yet I knew it not, and I 
rushed on with so much blindness, that amongst my equals I was 
ashamed of being less guilty than others when I heard them 
bragging of their flagitious actions; and I had a mind to do the 
like.”(1) 

Austin went to Carthage towards the end of the year 370, in 
the beginning of the seventeenth year of his age. There he 
easily held the foremost place in the school of rhetoric, and ap- 
vlied himself to his studies with so much eagerness and plea- 
sure, that it was with great difficulty he was drawn from 
chem. But his motives were vanity and ambition, and in his 
studies he was pleased with pride, and puffed up with self-con 
ceit; though he hated open arrogance, and abhorred the abu- 
sive wits called Eversores, who made it their cruel diversion 
to insult and impudently deride others, especially strangers, 
only to gratify a malicious mirth. Vincent the Rogatist, his 
enemy, acknowledges,(2) that he always loved decency and 
good manners even in his irregularities » but this was no more 
than a worldly and exterior decency; for he plunged himself 
headlong into the filth of impurity. The world authorizes many 
eriminal occasions of vice, which, by the sanction of example, 
pass among many for innocent. This reflection extorted from 
St. Austin after his conversion the following complaint :|— 
‘ Woe to thee, O torrent of custom among men! Who will 
resist thee? who will stop thy impetuous tide?” He was by 
the force of example drawn into wicked company and danger- 
eus amusements, especially into a fondness for tragedy and 
other stage entertainments, which, being full of the images of 
the most infamous passions, entertained that fire which had 
already begun to devour him.{ 

(1) Conf. I. 2, c. 3. (2) Apud. S. Aug. ep. 48. 

* «‘ Mihi monitus muliebres videbantur, quibus obtemperare erubesce. 
rem: illi autem tui erant, et ego nesciebam.”— S. Aug. Confess. 1. 2, c. 3. 

t ‘‘Ve tibi, flumen moris humani! Quis resistet tibi?”—S¢t. Aug. 
“t ite e's aabinn: to whom he continued constant; till, beginning 
to think of his conversion to God, he dismissed her at Milan in 385, and 
eent her back to Africa, where she made a vow of continency. He had 
by her a son named Adeodatus, who was baptized at the same time with 


his father, and died about the eighteenth year of his age, a prodigy for 
bia wit. and genius 
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His father Patricius died soon after he had been baptized, in 
371: but Austin still continued his studies at Carthage. Among 
the works of Cicero which he read, in the nineteenth year of 
his age, he fell upon one which is now lost, entitled Hortensius, 
which was an exhortation to philosophy. By it he was strongly 
affected, and was inflamed with a great desire and love of wis- 
dom, and filled with a contempt of riches and honours, and from 
that time laid aside all expectation of magistracies and high 
worldly preferments. Being only twenty yeas old he heard the 
masters speak with great boasting of Aristotle’s book, of the ten 
categories or predicaments; he therefore eagerly read it over 
by himself, and understood it all without a master. But this 
book led him to place God in the category of substance, and to 
reason of him in a corporeal manner.(1) 

He at length grew weary of reading Cicero’s Hortensius, and 
the books of the heathen philosophers, because Christ was not 
mentioned in them, whose name he had sucked in, as it were 
with his mother’s milk, and deeply retained. He desired there- 
fore to read the holy scriptures; but was offended with the 
simplicity of the style; and swelling with pride as if he was en- 
dued with a great genius, he could not relish their humility, or 
venetrate their spirit.(2) Soon after this he fell into the sect 
ef the Manichees,* in which he continued between eight and 


(1) 8. Aug. Conf, 1. 4, c. 16. (2) Conf. 1. 3, ¢ .4, 5. 


* Under pretence of apologizing for the fall of so great a genius as St. 
Austin into this monstrous heresy, Bayle, instead of presenting us with 
@ critical inquiry into the history of Manicheism, such as the nature of 
his work required, gives only a crude and servile abstract of the general 
history of Manes from the Acts of Archelaus, and takes every occasion, 
under the various articles of ancient and modern Manichees, Paulicians, 
and the like, to adorn, improve, and enforce, with all the subtlety of 
which he was inaster, the arguments of those heretics, against the mys- 
teries of our faith concerning the origin of evil, &. This he doubtless 
did with the same view of establishing his universal scepticism, and of 
ehaking the foundations of all religion, with which he unjustly insults 
the memory of David and so many other prophets and holy men, and 
attacks, with a flow of false reasoning, the mysteries of the Trinity, Ix 
carnation, &c. Nor is he less industrious under the article of this heresy 
than under so many other heads to collect a dunghill of filth and obsce- 
nities to poison the morals of men no less than their faith. 

Tillemont has unra.elled the history of Manicheism with his usual 
candour, and has given it methodical and clear; but his account is vhiefly 
built on the authority of Archelaus; in which also Fleury, Du Pin -cii- 
Ger, and other moderns agree. Archelaus. hishop of Casgar in Mespo- 
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nine years from the nineteenth to the twenty-eighth year of his 
age. Vice, especially that of impurity, strangely degrades and 
infatuates the mind, creates an utter distaste and loathing of 
spiritual things, and renders the soul incapable of raising her 


aeceticemmacenccel 


tamia, is said to have held a rae disputation with Manes in that city 
in the year 277, in presence of Marcellus, a nobleman of great probity 
and prudence, many other persons of distinction, and a great crowd of 
yeople. Marcellus seems to have been the Roman governor of Mesopo- 
tamia under Aurelian, called by Zosimus, Marcellinus. He and the 
other judges are said to have pronounced sentence in favour of Arche- 
laus. A second disputation is related to have been held between them at 
the castle of Diodorides. Tillemont remarks certain circumstances here 
related to be incredible. (Note 4, sur les Manich. p. 779.) The history 
of this conference was not written by Archelaus, as many mistake; for 
Photius proves (Cod. 85,) from Heraclian, bishop of Chalcedon, who 
wrote twenty books against the Manichees, that Hegemonius was not the 
Greek translator, as St. Jerom imagined, but the author of this history. 
Joseph Assemani has proved this point, (Bibl. Orient. t. 1, p. 555,) and 
observes that this Hegemonius lived some time after Archelaus, and that 
he seems to have retrenched many things which had been spoken at the 
conference, and added others. (App. ad t. 1, Bibl. Orient. p. 45.) This 
circumstance renders the credit of the acts of the conference under the 
name of Archelaus precarious and uncertain, as in some points they are 
absolutely indefensible. Tillemont, Fleury, and Natalis Alexander, bor- 
row from them the accounts they have given ot many things relating to 
Manes and his doctrine; for which reason their histories seem in this 
part defective. 

Isaac de Beausobre, a native of Poitou, who having studied at Saumur, 
and been eight years chaplain to the Princess of Anhalt-Dessau, became 
niga of the French refugees at Berlin in 1694, and died there in I738§, 

as published an elaborate work entitled, Histoire de Manichée et du 
Manichéisme, in which he pretends the acts of this conference were a 
fiction either of Hegemonius or some other from whom he had them; but 
allows the letter of Manes to Marcellus inserted in them, and copied by 
Fleury, (1 8, n. 10,) to be original and genuine. He might have said 
the same of the description of the person and dress of Manes, and some 
other particulars; from which we cannot doubt, that Hegemonius had 
before him some good Syriac memoirs concerning Manes, though great 
part of this work deserves no regard. (See Beaus. 1. 1, c. 12.) Where- 
fore, to clear this history of uncertain or fictitious circumstances, little 
stress is here laid on the Acts of Archelaus, as they are called. This 
conference was unknown to Eusebius, St. Ephrem, and all the ancient 
Syriac writers whose works came to the knowledge of D’Herbelot and 
Jos. Assemani. Copies of these acts were common in the East in the 
time of St. Jerom; and a little before him St. Philastrius had read thein : 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem cited them, and St. Epiphanius had some know- 
ledge of them. 

The authority of the Greek fathers with regard to Manes is too much 
slighted by Beausobre. Much less will this author persuade us that the 
inquisitive St. Austin, who lived eight years a hearer among the Mani- 
chees, never understood their errors; and usually charges them with con. 
sequences of hisown. The curious inquiries of this critic, who is to be 
read with great caution, would have done him more honour had his criti- 
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thoughts and affections to heavenly objects; this foul vice blinds 
the understanding, debauches the faculty of reason, and perverts 
the will and all the other powers of the soul, of which no exam- 
ple can be more amazing than that of king Solomon. This dread- 


cism been more modest and sober, had the fathers been treated by him 
with more decency, and if his warmth had not betrayed him into misre- 
presentations and slanders where he could and ought to have been better 
informed, especially 1. 9, c. 4, 5, 9, t. 2. He mistakes the Catholic no- 
tion of apostolical tradition belonging to faith, (p. 2, t.1,) which regards 
only revealed truths; in points of historical facts, Tillemont could never 
fear shaking the foundations of the church, whatever mistakes in them 
he could have pointed out in the writings of the fathers; and his sin- 
cerity must convince us that he was never backward in doing it, when he 
discovered them. That no creation, properly so called, of the world or 
matter, can be proved from holy scriptures, is a falsehood equally rash 
and unheard of before this author. This laboured assertion of Beauso- 
bre (1. 5, ch. 3, 4, and 5, t. 2, p. 182, &.) is invincibly confuted by the 
author of the late book, entitled, La Religion révélée établie sur les Prin- 
cipes de la vraie Philosophie, et sur la Divinité des Ecritures ; ou Disser- 
tations Philosophiques, Theologiques, et Critiques contre les Incrédules, 
Diss. 4, Paris, 1756. This author has, however, diligently compiled the 
history of Manes from the Syriac, Persian, and Arabian writers. The 
same is given us also at length, from those sources, by Moshemius, the 
telebrated chancellor of the university of Gottingen, in Comment. de re- 
ous ecclesis ante Censtantinum Magn. Helmstadii, 17538, p. 728; also in 
his Institutiones Hist. Ecclesie, sec. 3. The objections of Beausobre 
are solidly refuted by Cacciari Exercit. in S. Leon. M. Op. Rom. 1751, 
Diss. 1, de Manich. Heer. 

Scythianus, a native, not of Scythia, as some have imagined, but of 
Arabia, the first forger of the Manichean imposture, was a very rich 
merchant, well skilled in medicine, mathematics, and astronomy, was a 
Christian before his fall, and travelled into Egypt, and afterwards into 
Palestine ; and left at his death his writings to Manes; for he was his con- 
temporary, though senior, as appears from a letter which Manes wrote to 
him, a fragment of which is preserved by Photius, and published by Fa- 
.bricius, (Bibl. Grac, t. 5, p. 283,) though some have made Scythianus 
much older. See St. Cyril of Jersalem, St. Epiphanius, and Photius. 

Manes was born in Chaldea, according to St. Ephrem, (hymn. 14,) in 
the year 240, as we are assured by the chronicle of Edessa, published by 
Jos. Assemani. (Bibl. Orient. t. 1, p. 393.) His name was Corbicius 
or Cubricus; but he afterwards took that of Manes or Manicheeus, not 
from the Greek word Maneis, a madman, but from some Chaldaic word. 
Usher and Beausobre think this name the same with Manaem or Mana. 
hem, the Paraclete or Comforter; Pagninus, Junius, and Pocock rather 
pronounce it Manachem, which word the Greeks, who have no termina- 
tions in m, softened into Manes and Manicheus. Scharistani and others 
tell us that he was a learned philosopher, and versed in mathematics, 
astronomy, and physic, and that he was an excellent painter. He was a 
Christian, and was ordained priest, as the learned Jacobite Abulphars- 
gius.and the judicious D’Herbelot testify. Broaching his errors he was 
excommunicated; after which he repaired to the court of King Sapor, son 
of Ardeghir, called by the Greeks Artaxerxes, the founder of the second 
Fersian monarchy He lived in favour with this prince, and accom. 
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ful blindness accounts for the fall of so great a genius as Austin 
was into the most monstrous of heresies. Pride was another 
occasion of his ruin. “ I sought with pride,” says he,(1) “ what 
only humility could make me find. Fool that I was, I left the 


(1) S. Aug Serm. 51. 


panied him in his wars, perhaps in quality of his physician, saye Beau. 
wuobre. Here he renewed and perfected the system which he had formerly 
learned of Scythianus, blending in one religion many notions of heathen 
philosophers, the Persian Magians, and the gospel. Pretending that all 
nations had had their prophets, he preferred those of the ancient Per- 
sians and the other Gentiles (meaning many of their philosophers) to 
those of the Hebrews whom he rejected; and he made the Magian notion 
ef two first principles, the one good, and the other bad, the ground or 
basis of his imposture. 

The Magians originally established two principles coeternal, the one 
Yood or Light, called Oromazes, or rather Hormizdas, (for all the Per- 
vians write the word with an asper, as Hyde shows,) which name some 
aterpret from the Chaldaic, shining light or fire; others more reason- 
ably, from the Persian Oro, good, and mazd, God. The other principle 
which was evil, they called Arimanes, or rather Aberman, i. e. the devil, 
whom they thought the origin of all evil. See Plutarch de Iside et Osi- 
ride, Agathias, &c. It is certain that the Persians never adored this 
evil principle, nor called it God, though some Greeks, in giving account 
. of their system, gave it that name, and some other idolaters had their 
avenging or malicious god, whom they appeased by sacrifices and suppli- 
cations. Some Persians, quoted by Dr. Hyde, (p. 5,) denied that they 
adored the planets, or fire, or evcn Mithra, that is, the pure heavenly fire 
of the sun; but thcugh they did not make them equal to the supreme 
God, it is manifest from the acts of the Persian martyrs, and other mo- 
numents, that the Persian Magians in general worshipped all the four 
elements as inferior deities. 

The reformation of the Magian religion introduced by Zerdusht, Zar- 
dasch, or Zoroaster, the great Persian impostor and philosopher, who had 
probably conversed with Daniel or Esdras, consisted in this, that he 
taught only one God, as he often repeats in his famous book called Sad- 
Der, which Dr. Hyde has published in the end of his learned treatise, 
On the Religion of the ancient Persians. Zoroaster sretended that this 
God formed the good and the evil principle, the subaltern causes of all 
things, but not coeval ; for he said the devil, or bad intelligent principle, 
sprang out of the chaos of matter when God brought matter or darkness 
out of the corner of infinite space in which till then it had lurked. Thus 
is his system explained by Abulpharagius, (whose history is translated 
by Pocock, p. 143,) by Ibn Sabna, quoted by Hyde, and other oriental 
writers; also by Theodore of Mopsuestia, (Tr. de Magi& Persar. apud 
Photium,) &c. Prideaux is much mistaken, who takes the Persian evil 

rinciple to have been a mere privation; (1. 4, t. 1;) for the Magians 
i it a positive real principle, which was an efficient cause of a 
great part of the universe. 

Rameay in his Travels of Cyrus, in his Mythology, and in his Philo. 
eophical Principles of Religion, has set off the religion of the ancient 
Persians, and that of most other idolaters in a fine dress, but very dis- 
ferent from the truth, to make their system more favourable to his mon- 
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nest imagining myself able to fly; and I fell to the ground.” 
His vanity was soothed and flattered by the Manichees, who 
pretended to try every thing by the test of bare reason, and 
scoffing at all those who paid a due deference to the authority 


strous idea of one universal religion of the world. It is certain that Zo- 
roaster taught the resurrection of the dead, a heaven, and a hell, with 
seyeral other great truths. This philosopher was most puzzled to account 
how evil and its first principle did not come from God, as in this systeza 
it was disentangled and extracted out of the chaos by him; and Pocock 
observes (p. 149,) that upon this article the Magians were always much 
divided among themselves, Mr. Thomas Hyde, the learned Oxford pro- 
fessor, remarks, (p. 126,) that there were among them above seventy 
sects, differing chiefly concerning the properties of this evil principle. 
Among these some after Zoroaster’s time adhered to the old Magian prin. 
ciples, and were called Magusians, %. e. Followers of the Magians. They 
are mentioned by St. Epiphanius, Bardesanes, St. Basil, (ap. Eus, Prep. 
}. 6, c. 10,) &. Scharistani, in his book published by Hyde, tells us, 
-(p. 282,) that Manes approved this popular sect, the capital point of 
whose doctrine was, that the two principles of light and darkness are 
eternal and coeval, both necessarily existing, and producing necessarily, 
all other things that are produced, good and bad. This was the origin 
of Manicheism. 

Sapor and the reigning Zoroastrian Magians were much offended at 
the innovation of Manes, who pretended that he had learned his new doc- 
trine in an ecstacy, had received his apostleship immediately from hea. 
ven, and was inspired by the Paraclete whom Christ had promised 
to send. The king resolved to put him to death, and he only saved his 
life by flying into Turquestan, a country situated on the eastern side o: 
the Caspian sea. See Condemir, (in Hyde, p. 282,) and D’Herbelot. 
(Bibl. Orient. p. 549.) There in a cave he wrote his gospel (often 
quoted by the fathers) in the same manner as Zoroaster had compiled his 
Zend, in solitude. The capital of Turquestan was called Cascar, and if 
is possible that Manes might here have the conference, which Hege- 
monius placed in Mesopotamia. This province of Turquestan was ne} 
ther subject to the Persians nor to the Romans, and Manes had sent 
thither before him his disciple Addas, who had gained some proselytes to 
his sect. Sapor I. died in 272, according to D’Herbelot; and his som 
Hormisdas ascended the throne, who had before secretly favoured the 
pretended prophet. Manes, therefore, taking with him the book of hi- 
gospel, which he had adorned with excellent paintings, and in which he 
had written his own revelations, returned into Persia. Hormisdas not 
énly declared himself his protector, but embraced his doctrine, as Me.. 
giddi, a Persian historian, (in Hyde, p. 284,) assures us, and he built a 
strong castle for Manes that he might have a secure retreat in case of 
danger. But this prince dying before he had reigned quite two years, 
his son Varanes first favoured, but afterwards persecuted Manes, who 
was put to death most probably by him, though some think by his adop- 
tive son and successor, Varanea LI. 

The cause of his death is ascribed in the acts of Archelaus to his fail 
ing to cure the king’s son according to his promise, and to his flight; hut 
by Condemir and Ibn Sabna, (in Hyde, p. 281,) and others quoted by 
Hottinger, (Hist. Orient. pp. 234, 279, &c.) to his impiety, especially in 
denying the resurrection of the dead, which was a great article of tho 
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of the Catholic Church, as if they shackled reason, and walked 
in trammels. It was by this artifice that he was seduced and 
caught in their nets; they promised to show him every thing 
by demonstration, banishing all mystery, and calling faith weak- 


Zoroastrian doctrine, as we are assured by Diogenes Laértius (Proem. ) 
and by the Persian and Arabian writers, (See Hyde, |. de Relig. Vet. 
Persar. in Append. p. 537.) Condemir (in Hyde, p. 283,) says, he was 
erucified pear the gate of the city. Smir-Condus (in Renaud. Hist. Patr. 
Alex. p. 43,) says he was flayed alive, and his skin stutfed with hay and 
hung on a gibbet. Abulpharagius relaies that he was flayed only after 
his death. All agree that his body was thrown to the beasts and birds of 
prey to be devoured ; and this was the usual custom of the Persians, not 
to defile the element of the earth, as Hyde proves; but another reason 
of this practice was, because they thought it was most noble to have living 
creatures for their sepulchres, as St-j-hen Assemani takes notice (in Acta 
Mart. Orient.) The bodies of kings and great men were allowed by a 
special privilege to be buricd in monuments of stone. (Tho. Hyde, c. 
$4, p. 410. 

The sichees kept the feast of their doctor and apostle on the day of 
his death, in March, and called it Bema, the Greek word for a chair or 
tribunal, as St. Austin mentions. (1. 18, contra Faust. c. 5, et 1. contra 
ep. Fundamenti, c. 8.) His death happened in 277, at Gandi Sapor, a 
city built by Sapor I. upon the ruins of Persepolis, in the province of 
Klam. He and his successors of the second Persian monarchy chiefly re- 
sided there, and almost abandoned Ctesiphon and Seleucia, tne seats of 
the Parthian kings. (See Jos. Assemani, Divi. Orient. t. 3, par. 2, p. 
43.) Here it was that Sapor kept the Emperor Valerian prisoner, as 
Barhebraeus tells us. (Ib.) The Syrians often call this city Lapeta, 
Beth-Lapeta, and Elymais, though the ancient Elymais was at some dis- 
tance. Manes chose twelve apostles, of which the three principal were 
Thomas, Addas, and Hermas. Another of them, called Leucius, wrote 
false Acts of the Apostles of Christ, and a book on the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin. The Manichees became a very numerous sect, and 
spread themselves in Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, Greece, Africa, 
and Spain; and, in the seventh century, in Armenia; afterwards in Bul- 
garia, Lombardy, and Langucdoc; but were everywhere the execration 
equally of Pagans, Jews, Mahometans, and Christians. 

The whole doctrfne of Manes turned chiefly upon the distinction cf 
the two principles of Light and Darkness, which had been first intro- 
duced among Christians by the heresiarch Basilides, who had travelled 
into Persia, and who dogmatized at Alexandria in the beginning of the 
second age. The latter is accused by the fathers of magic; it is certain 
that he taught many superstitious notions and practices about his Eons 
or angels. His famous symbol called Abraxas, was a small figure or 
talisman, representing or signifying. not as Tertullian and St. Jerom 
imagined, the supreme God, who, according to him, has no name; but 
the prince of the Eons, or three hundred and sixty-five heavens, (or rather 
of the three hundred and sixty-five angels whom he placed in so many hea- 
vens) as St. Irenzus assures us. (1. 1, c. 23; see Dom Massuet, Diss. e¢ 
not. ib.) Scaliger, Wendelin, F. Hardouin, and some others, pretend 
to find in this word allusions to Christ ; but it is manifest that a talisman 
or magical figure, pretended to expel devils and cure diseases, was used 
by the Egyptians under Se name Abraxas, signifying an imaginary god 
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ness, credulity, and ignorance.  “‘ They said that, setting aside 
dreadful authority, they would lead men to God, and free them 
from all error by reason alone.’(1) Isaac Beausobre hence in- 
fers, that before St. Austin’s time Catholics furiously extolled 


(1) Dicebant, terribili auctoritate separata, et mera et simplici ratione, 
evr qui se audire vellent, introducturos ad Deum, et errore omni libera- 
turos. §S. Aug. de Utilit. Credendi, c. 2. 


presiding in thu heavens; from these Egyptians Basilides borrowed this 
superstitious conceit. In the cabinets of antiquaries we meet with many 
ancient little figures called Abraxas, cut in stone in various monstrous 
forms. John Macarius, canon of Aire, and John Chifflet, canon o 
‘Tournay, pretend all these to have been figures used by the Basilidians , 
but the hundred and twenty such figures which Chifflet caused to be en- 
graved in his book on this subject, are all demonstrated to be represen- 
tations of different Egyptian idols. See Jablonski, (Diss de Nomine 
Abraxas, in Miscell. Lipsiens. novis, t. 7,) and Montfaucon. (Paleo- 
graph. Gree. 1. 2, c. 8, p. 177.) On this account Passeri (1. de Gemmis 
Stelliferis. Diss. de Gemmis Basilidianis. t. 2, p. 221; Florentia, an. 
1750,) will bave it that all these figures are of Egyptian idolatrous ex- 
traction; but, as he confcsses, and as it is evident, that several of them 
contain express allusions to Christ, such ought certainly to be ascribed _ 
to the Basilidians. On Rasilides, and his impious tenets, see St. Irenwus, 
St. Clement of Alexandria, &c. 

Marcion, his contemporary, propagated the doctrine of two principles 
in Pontus, and at Rome, rejected the Old Testament, and denied the re 
surrection of the flesh. Bardcsanes, a Christian philosopher of Edesaa, 
adinitted also a good and an evil principle, denied the resurrection, and 
fell in with Apelles, Marcion, and the Docetsw, who denied the reality of 
Christ’s incarnation and passion. (See St. Ephrem, Eusebius, St. Cle. 
ment, &c.) These heretics were the precursors of Manes, who engrafted 
his own inventions upon their false principles. This impostor taught 
that the good and bad principle (or God with his heavenly powers, and 
the devil with his angels) had originally each their empire, divided b) 
certain bounds; that of the latter consisted, according to this here 
siarch, of five distinct regions, each made up of a different element . 
over each of which presided a ruling evil power, with many sub- 
ordinate bad angcis or demons, all under the dominion of the great 
prince, or the devil. God knew the darkness, but the darkness knew 
not him, till by increasing and multiplying, and by an intestine war 
amongst themselves, the bad angels were driven upon the borders of 
light, and invaded its happy realms. Light seeing this attack, framed 
the First Man, composed of five elements of the celestial substance, con- 
trary to those of Matter or darkness, and sent him to oppose them; and 
afterwards sent another power, called the Living Spirit, to succour him 
in his conflict. However, the demons seized a part of the heavenly sub. 
stance, and from that time good and evil are blended in our world, which 
were formned from this mixture; for the living spirit, whom they imagined 
one of the first intelligences, (or emanations from light or God,) van 
quished the demons, and bound them in the air, and of the two sub. 
stances, good and bad now mixed together, formed the world; of that 
spiritual substance which he was able to separate from the contagion of 
matter, he made the sun and higher heavens; of that which reniaied 
corrupted in a small degree he formed ## moon, and otuer iower pia. 
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‘he authority of the church.(1) He ought to have added, that 
St. Austin afterwards, upon mature consideration, found that 
it is highly rational, with regard to supernatural truths. to ac- 
quiesce in the testimony of God, manifested by the authority of 


(1) Hist. de Manichée, 1. ], c. 8, t. 1, p. 94. 


nets, and what continued too much confounded with matter was em- 
ployed in framing whatever composes the sublunary world, in which 
everything differs in perfection as more or less of the heavenly substance 
abides in it. Thus the heresiarch pretended to account for the origin of 
evil. See Manes quoted by St. Austin, (1. contra ep. Fundam.) the ac- 
curate Titus, bishop of Bostra, now called Bosra, in Arabia, who flou- 
rished in 362, (1. 1, contra Manich. Bib]. Patr. t. 4, par. 2, p. 882,) 
Theodoret, St. John Damascen, &c. 

Some moderns think this living Spirit was, according to Manes, God 
the Son; others the Holy Ghost, or, more probably, an inferior intelli- 
gence. By the First Man he meant the human soul before its incorpo- 

‘ration, but of a material substance; which notion he derived from the 
opinion of Plato, and several ancient philosophers and heretics, concern- 
ing the pre-existence of souls, which some pretended were sent into bo- 
dies in punishment of former offences, Manes taught that this First Man 
was a mediate emanation of God, that is, a part, not of his essence, but 
of the heavenly substance. He pretended that everything in nature was 
animated, or had something of a soul or spirit in it. (See Titus Bostr. 
St. Austin, ib. &c.) He said that angels presided in each star; that the 
demons in the air were the cause of tempests; that seeing human souls 
the most excellent parts of the celestial substance. and contriving how to 
retain them, they formed two organized bodies of watter upon the model 
of the First Man, to attract the souls, and with the allurements of con- 
cupiscence to incline them to perpetuate their captivity. Faustus, the 
Manichee, would not affirm to St. Austin, that the devil made the dif- 
ference of sexes; which expression would have been too shocking; but 
only that God made the First Man (or the soul) and nature the second 
man, with the difference of sexes. (St. Aug. contra Faust. 1. 24, c.i, 
1, 29, c. 2, &.) In consequence of these principles, Manes advar.ced, 
that in every man there are two souls; the one heavenly, ju which are 
the seeds of virtue, the other carnal, the seat of vice, and frum the devil. 
(S. Aug. l. de duabus animabus contra Manicheos.) Beausobre pre- 
tends, against St. Austin, that the Manichees were net fatalists; but 
however free they maintained souls to be in the state of innocence, they 
denied them, in their state of captivity, a constant true liberty of indit- 
ference. Though they taught that Christ had recovered for us the grace 
or succour to overcome evil, and that we are obliged to resist it; yet 
they believed the empire of evil to be often irresistible in them, as is evi- 
dent from all St. Austin’s books against them, and all other fathers and 
historians. 

The Manichees placed the sin of Adam and Eve in the use of mar. 
riage; (S. Aug. de Mor. Manich. c. 19, et Op. Imperf,,1. 3, c. 172;) 
Jerhaps they thought that otherwise the species would bave been pro- 
pagated some other way. Manes condemned the use of marriage, as in 
itself sinful. which was certainly the doctrine of some of the ancient 
Gnostics before him. His reasons were, that it is founded in concupis- 
Cece, and propagates the work of the devil, in confining human souls is 


~. 
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the church derived from him, guided by his unerring Spirit, 
in conserving unvioluted his divine revelation, of which we 
have the strongest assurance given us by the same revelation, 
confirmed to us by evident miracles, and other motives of cre- 


bodies of matter. (So S. Austin contra Faust. 1. 22, c. 30; 1. 30, c. 6; 
1. contr. Secund. c. 2!; 1. de Hwres. c. 46; 1. de Murib. Manich. c. 18; 
St. Leo, ep. 15, c. 7.) St. Austin says, (locis citat, &c.) that they 
allowed unnatural lusts. As to fornication, the same holy doctor says 
they tolerated it; (ib.) nevertheless, they called it a fruit of the devil, 
(apud Acta Disp. Archelai, p. 30,) and Manes extolled chastity, and 
called his elect, Men Virgins. The Hearers among the Manichees were 
allowed to marry, to sow corn, and to eat flesh, as St. Austin assures us, 
(ep 74, ad Deuter.) probably as imperfections, but excusable in them by 
the necessity and condition of nature, or of its captivity; but the Elect 
or Perfect were never allowed to eat of any living creature, drink wine, 
possess riches, or meddle with secular affairs, these being all works of the 
devil or matter. 

Manes taught the transmigration of souls; that death is their true 
birth and deliverance from matter and the devil: that those of infidels 
and sinners are punisbed in hell, but for a time only; that they are then 
sent into other bodies, according to their demerits; as, for example, the 
souls of murderers into the bodies of lepers or asses ; and being purified 
by several transmigrations, are conveyed to the moon, and some time 
after to the sun, being purged more perfectly in every state, till, being 
flelivered from all contagion, they are removed from the sun into the 
realm of light. Manes denied the resurrection of the flesh, holding this 
_ to be evil; but he taught the general judgment, and the conflagration 
and utter destruction of the world, when all the heavenly substance 
should be delivered from matter, and fully purged; that then the devils 
should be confined to utter darkness, and their boundaries guarded, that 
they may make no more inroads on the kingdom of God. From the same 

rinciple he taught, that Christ, the Son of God, who came to deliver 
havin souls, and communicated grace, that is, knowledge and succour 
to them. only took the external figure, not the real nature of man, this 
being evil, and from the devil. Therefore he denied Christ’s incarnation, 
and his birth from a virgin; also, that he used food for sustenance, suf- 
fered, died, or rose again; though the impostor said he did all these things 
in appearance, to deceive and conquer the devil. The doctrine of this 
heresiarch concerning his passible Jesus is, that_he is daily born, and 
daily dies in every leek, fruit, tree, and other thing that is produced or 
destroyed. (See Faustus apud S. Aug. 1. 20, c. 2 et 11; Evodius de 
Fide apud S. Aug. c. 34.) The meaning of which seems to be, that 
Jesus left some emanation of the heavenly elements which he brought 
\pon earth, to be communicated to, and to be a seed of spiritual vigour 
an everything against the encroaching power of evil. Manes curtailed 
and interpolated the New Testament, and rejected the O:d as the work 
of the evil powers ; he also denied the inspiration, or at least the superior 
authority of the Hebrew prophets, to whom he opposed old Chaldean 
Gentile philosophers, and produced apocryphal-books in support of his 
extravagant heresies. 

He imagined God to be extended and corporeal, for he held nothing 
truly spiritual, or uncompounded, and without physical or real parts: 
yet he denied God to be material, taking this word for the oi substance ; 
VOL. VITI. D 
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dibility, to which, upon an impartial review, no one can pru- 

dently refuse assent. ‘ 
Modern Socinians, and others, who boast mightily of mak- 

ing reason their only guide, are driven by their own principles 


——_ 


and he denied him to be present where this was, though extended every 
where else. He conceived matter to be endued with senses and percep- 
tion, but without any moral good quality ; and he said the devil and his 
angels sprang out of it, not trom eternity, but in time. He held a Tri- 
nity, and a kind of consubstantiality of the three Persons, but thought 
them as much distinct as three men, and the Son and Holy Ghost inferior 
and immediate emanations of part of the essence of the Father, sub- 
ordinate and dependent: that since the formation of the material world, 
the Son resides in the sun and in the moon, and the Holy Ghost in the 
air, assisting souls by his salutary influences, and continually producing 
in all sublunary things the passible Jesus. (Faustus apud S. Aug.) The 
Manichees never worshipped the evil principle, but hated it, as Titus of 
Bostra and others observe; and Faustus declares that they only adored 
the divinity of the Father Almighty, Christ his son, and the Holy Ghost. 
(Ap. 8. Aug. 1. 20. c. 1.) 

St. Austin reproaches them with idolatry in their worship of the sun, 
moon, and heavenly powers. Beausobre endeavours to vindicate them 
and the ancient Persians on this head. (S. Aug. contr. Faust. 1. 20, c. 3.) 
Dr. Tho. Hyde thinks the Magians did not adore the sun and moon, for 
they only turned their faces at their prayers towards the sun in the day, 
and the moon in the night, as the two great witnesses of God, who loveth 
light, and hateth darkness. (De Relig. vet. Pers. in Sad-Der, p. 513.) 
‘This author procured a testimony of this from the Guebres in the Indies, 
who follow the religion of the ancient Magians. (De hodierno staatu Per- 
sis, p. 108, &c.) But all these sects ascribed to the intelligences which 
presided in these planets, certain perfections which agree only to the 
Divinity. Moreover, it is superstitious to pay any religious honour to 
creatures without the divine warrant ; much more if a person, under any 
idea whatever, should have any religious respect for imaginary beings, as 
fairies, or the sylphs and gnomes of the Rosicrusians. The Persian mar- 
tyrs regarded the Magians’ worship of the sun and elements as idolatruus. 
(See their Acts.) The Manichees, in the hymns which they sung in- 
stead of David’s Psalms, which they rejected, praised commentitious hea- 
venly intelligences, as having ridiculous forms and functions, one called 
Atlas, supporting and carrying the earth, (not the heavens, ) another dis- 
pensing the five heavenly elements, &c. (SeeS. Aug. contr. Faust. 1. 15, 
c. 5, 6; 1. 20, c. 10.) 

The Manichees had no idols, altars, or sacrifices; kept the feasts of 
Faster and Pentecost; also Sunday, but fasted on all Sundays and Mon- 
days, believing the end of the world would happen on one of those days. 
Beausobre thinks they kept the feast of the Magians, mentioned by Aga- 
thias, for killing all venomous creatures, as a practice disagreeable to the 
devil, whose instruments they called them. The Manichees held original 
sin, and baptized children. (S. Aug. Op. Imp. I. 3, n. 187.) They cele- 
brated the eucharist, but, instead of wine, which was absolutely forbidden 
their elect, used in it water. The elect were the perfect, who observed 
all the counsels, and out of whom their masters, bishops, priests, and 
deacons were chosen. (S. Aug. de heres. p. 46.) The Hearers possessed 
estates, drank wine, eat flesh, sowed corn, and took wives. (S. Aug. 
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into the most glaring inconsistencies and monstrous absurdities 
against reason itself, as St. Austin afterwards discovered of the 
ancient Manichees: whereas reason leads us, as it were, by the 


contra Faust. 1. 20, c. 23.) They destroyed venomous serpents and per- 
nicious beasts; but thought it unlawful to kill harmless living creatures, 
(S. Aug. contra Faust. 1. 6, c. 5, 1, &c.) and the elect never ate their 
flesh. Many ancient heathens among the Indians, who held the trans- 
migration of souls, thought it unlawful to kill any living creature: which 
the Banians at present extend even to serpents, noxious insects, 
&c., for which they have hospitals. Above all things, the Manichees 
abstained from fish, choosing rather to die of hunger than to eat it. (S. 
Aug. contra Faust. 1 16, c. 9.) Wine they called the gall of the prince 
of darkness. (Id. de Heres. et de Mor. Manich. c. 16.) 

They extended the transmigration of human souls sometimes to brutes 
and plants, and thought trees and plants feel, and have rational souls or 
perhaps particles of the heavenly substance, of which souls are ema- 
nations. Hence they said, that a tree feels pain and weeps when it 
is cut, or its fruit is plucked off. (S. Aug. contra Faust. 1. 6, ¢. 4; 1. 16, 
c. 28; 1. de Heres, &c.) And St. Austin tells us, that they thought to 
reap corn, or to gather fruit, was to be guilty of many murders; (De 
Heres. et 1. 20, contra Faust. c. 16, &c.) but he means murders far less 
criminal than homicide. Yet, upon the plea of necessity, their Hearers 
were allowed to do all these things, and to sow corn; and the elect to eat 
bread, &c.; but some of them first prayed that God’s curses might fall on 
those who had sowed and reaped the corn, not on them who only by . 
necessity ate it. (St. Epiph. n. 28.) Neither did the elect bathe in 
water, for fear of defiling that element; and one of them carried this 
superstition so far as to gather the dew upon the grass to wash his hands 
and face with. 

The Manichees condemned war, but allowed necessary self-defence. 
The elect were forbidden to build houses, to traffic, or to possess estates ; and 
they boasted of great continency; but St. Austin calls their chastity 
hypocrisy, and accuses them of abominable unnatural lusts, as does St. 
Leo, &. Nor can it be reasonably doubted, that falling into habits of 
such crimes, they justified them by principle, though the general precepts 
of their sect condemned them. We have seen in our time three eminent 
preachers of a new sect, notoriously convicted of justifying to their ac- 
complices such vices by principle, though this is not the avowed doctrine 
of their sect. The Manichees thought it lawful to dissemble or deny 
their religion, in order to avoid persecution, as Photius shows; (l. adv. 
Manich. repull. 1. 1, c. 8,) and from them the Priscillianists borrowed 
that pernicious principle ; ‘‘ Jura perjura, secretum prodere noli.” 

The Manichees, who spread themselves in Armenia, and other eastern 
countries, in the seventh century, were called Paulicians, from one Paul, 
their ringleader. They excited a rebellion in these parts against the 
Empress Theodora, and another in the ninth century against the Em- 
peror Basil the Macedonian. Being vanquished, and expelled that coun- 
try, they propagated their errors in Bulgaria, and from thence penetrated 
nto Germany, Lombardy, and Languedoc; for a further account of this 
heresy, see note * under S. Dominic. 4 Aug. p. 192; also Bossuet’s 
Hist. of Variat. 1. 11, et Raderus, Hist. de Manichzis. On the ancient 
Manichees, see Beausobre, Hist. de Manichée et du Manichéisme; also 
Mosheim, |. de Rebus Christian. ante Constantin. M. Sec. 3, p. 734, and 
more succinctly in his Institution, Historic. Sec. 3, c. 5, p. 133, - 
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Land to divine revelation, whieh, far from opposing it, shows 
its insufficiency in things that lie beyond its reach, and offens 
its own noonday light to direct us safely to the most necessary 
and important truths. By slighting and contemning this secure 
and sober method of attaining the true knowledge of divine 
mysteries, so great a wit unhappily fell into the snares of the 
Manichees. Writing to his friend Honoratus, who was still 
detained in those errors, to which he had himself persuaded 
him, he lays open this to have been the source of his ruin, that, 
relying too much on the strength of his own reason, he despised 
the direction and authority of the Catholic church. “ You 
know, Honnratus,” says he,(1) “that upon no other ground we 
adhered to these men. What else made me, rejecting, for al- 
most nine years together, the religion which was instilled into 
me in my childhood, a follower and diligent hearer of these 
men, only their saying that we are overawed by superstition, 
and that faith is obtruded on us without reason being given: 
whereas they tie none to believe, except upon the truth being 
first examined and cleared up. Who by such promises would 
not have been inveigled ? especially a young man, desirous of 
truth, and by a reputation among learned men in the schools, 
already grown proud and talkative. They derided the simpli- 
city of the Catholic faith, which commanded men to believe 
before they were tauzht by evident reason what was truth.” 
St. Austin frequently teaches, in his other works, that this 
is the general method of other heretics, and the usual occasion 
of miscarriages in faith. “It is,” says he,(2) “as it were, a 
rule amongst all heretics, that they endeavour to overbear with 
the name and promise of reason, the most steady authority of 
the church, which is firmly founded ; and this they are forced 
to do, because they perceive themselves to be most contemptibly 
worsted, if their authority should once come to be compared 
with that of the Catholic church.” And in another place :(3) 
** All heretics generally deceive hy the ostentatious promise of 
science, and reprehend the simplicity of believers.” 

St. Austin tells us, that the chief questions which gravelled 
him, and to which the Manichees promised a solution, were: 


(1) L. de Utilitate Credendi, c. J. (2) S. Aug. ep. 56, ed. Vet. 
(3) L. 3, de Libero Arbitrio. c, 25. See Mr. Woodhead, c. 1, p. 284, 
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Whence came evil? and the difficulty of forming a clear ap- 
prehension of a spirit; whence he was persuaded to imagine. 
God to be corporeal; and, by listening to those masters of er- 
ror, he was brought by insensible. degrees to such folly as to be- 
lieve, that when a fig is gathered, both it and its mother-tree 
weep with milky tears; and that if some Manichean saint 
should eat it (after it has been plucked by another's crime, and 
not his own) particles of good intelligences, or rather of the 
Deity, which were imprisoned in the fruit, are restored to li- 
berty.(1) However, soon perceiving that these heretics were 
more dexterous in disputing against others, than in defending 
or proving their own tenets, on this account he remained rather 
a seeker than a perfect Manichee, and continuing among them 
only in the rank of a hearer, he would never be initiated among 
their elect. In the meantime his heart was swelled with pride 
by his success in frequent disputations with several Catholics, 
in which, by the subtlety of his wit, and quickness in reason- 
ing, he seemed unhappily victorious; and he engaged several 
of his friends in the same errors with himself; among others, 
Alipius, and his patron and benefactor, Romanianus, in whose 
house he lodged during his studies at Carthage. He had at- 
tained to a perfect understanding of most of the liberal sciences 
at scarcely twenty years of age; but says (2) of his learning at 
that time, because he did not apply himself with it to the true 
knowledge of God: “ What did this profit me, when indeed it 
did me harm ?” 

In the twentieth year, to ease his mother of the charge of 
his education, he left Carthage, and returning to her, set up a 
school of grammar and rhetoric at T'agaste; but she, who was 
a good Catholic, and never ceased to weep and pray for his 
conversion, did net sit at the same table, or eat with him, 
hoping by this severity and abhorrence of his heresy, to make 
him enter into himself. Some time after, finding her own en- 
- deavours to reclaim him unsuccessful, she repaired to a eertain 
bishop, and with tears besought him to discourse with her son. 
upon his errors. The prelate excused himself for the present, 
alleging that her son was yet unfit for instruction, being intoxi- 
cated with the novelty of his heresy, and bloated with conceit, 

(1) Conf. 1, 3, c, 10, (2) Ib. 1. 4, e. 16. 
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having often puzzled several Catholics who had entered the 
lists with him, and were more zealous than learned. “Only 
pray to our Lord for him,” said he, “your son will at length 
discover his error and impiety.” She still persisted, with many 
tears, importuning him that he would see her unhappy son ; 
but he dismissed her, saying: “Go your way ; God bless you ; 
it cannot be that a child of those tears should perish.” Which 
words she received as an oracle from heaven.(1) She was also 
comforted by a dream, in which she seemed to see @ young 
man, who, having asked the cause of her sorrow and daily 
tears, bid her be of good courage, for where she was, there 
her son also was. Upon which she, looking about, saw Austin 
standing upon the same plank with herself. This assurance, 
and her confidence mn the divine mercy, gave her presestt com- 
tort; but she was yet to wait several years for the accomplish- 
ment of her earnest desires, and to obtain it by many importu- 
nate prayers and tears, which she could not but put forth in 
abundance, while she saw her beloved son an enemy to that God 
whom she loved far more than her son or herself. 


Austin had a dear friend, who had been for several years the 


companion of his studies, to whom he had been accustomed to 
unbosom himself without reserve in all his cares. This indivi- 
dual companion was in the bloom of life, and, through his per- 
suasion, had been involved in the Manichxan errors. Falling 


sick, he was converted to the Catholic church, and baptized. — 
Austin rallied him on that score, but he, with an unexpected. 


liberty, told him that if he meant to continue his friend, he 
should speak to him no more in that manner; and that if he 
did. he should fly from him with horror, and regard him as his 
enemy. This young man soon after relapsed into a fever, like 
his first distemper, and died in great sentiments of piety and 
religion. The loss of this friend was a grievous afiliction to 
Austin; his heart was overwhelmed with darkness and grief ; 
he seemed to see the image of death in every thing that he be- 
held ; his country and his own house seemed full of horror ; alk 


places and things where he had formerly enjoyed him were. 


turned into bitter torment, because they were now without him, 
and Austin’s eyes sought him in all places, though they found 


(1) Conf, 1. 3, « 12 
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him in none. All things in the world were become irksome - 
and odious to him, because they did not restore the person 
whom he had lost, and nothing said to him, as before every 
thing seemed to do: “ He will shortly come to you.” Tears 
and mourning had succeeded his friend in the dearest place of 
his affection, and to weep or grieve was become the sole plea- 
sure of his life.(1) 

Not being able any longer to bear his native country, he re- 
moved to Carthage, where time and new connexions wore 
away his grief. Ambition and vanity had likewise a share in 
that step, the capital of Africa being a greater theatre for the 
displaying of his abilities. At Carthage he opened a school of 
rhetoric, gained great applause in the public disputations, and 
carried away the principal prizes in the theatre for the best 
performances in poesy and oratory; but he laments his blind- 
ness that he was seduced by pride in the sciences, and by su- 
perstition, under a false name of religion; following in the 
first the emptiness of popular glory, the shouts of the theatre, 
and contentious disputes for crowns of hay, and such like fool- 
eries; and seeking in a false religion to be purged from the 
sins of his intemperance and lusts, by carrying food to the elect 
and saints, which was to be moulded in their stomachs into an- 
gels and gods, by whom he was to be delivered.(2) Consider- 
ing this his folly, he cries out to God in a feeling and humble 
acknowledgment of his own weakness: “‘ What am I to myself 
without thee, but my own guide falling headlong down a preci- 
pice.”* He began to apply himself to judiciary astrology, but 
soon abandoned that fallacious study, being informed that it 
consisted altogether in tricks and deceit. When he was about 
six or seven and twenty years of age, he wrote two or three 
books, De Pulchro et Apto; or, On what is beautiful and de- 
cent or fit in things; which work is lost. He began, about 
that time, to dislike the stories related by the Manichees con- 
cerning the system of the world, the heavenly bodies, and the 
elements. ‘This kind of knowledge,” said he, “is not essen- 
tial to religion, but it is essential not to lie, and not to boast of 
knowing what we know not.” 


(1) Conf. 1. 4, c. 4—6. (2) L. 4, o. 1. 
* Quid ego sum mihi sine te nisi dux in preeceps?—Conf, 1. 4, 0, 1. 
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There was in Africa at that time a Manichzan bishop, named 
Faustus, much celebrated by those of his sect as a wonderful 
man, and perfectly skilled in all manner of sciences. Austin 
had waited with great impatience for his coming to Carthage, 
hoping he would satisfy all his doubts ; but when he arrived, he 
found, by a long conference, that he was a good speaker, but 
said no more than the rest of the Manichees, only explained 
himself with greater grace and facility. Austin wanted some- 
thing more than words, and was too solid a wit to be contented 
with mere form; and perceiving how little satisfaction he re- 
ceived from this great doctor of the sect, he from that time 
disapproved it entirely, being then twenty-nine years of age. 
Nevertheless, his prepossessions against the Catholic faith hin- 
dered him from turning his inquiries on that side; so that, af- 
ter he despaired of discovering the truth in his own sect, not 
knowing where to find any thing better, he determined still to 
remain content with what he had stumbled upon, till he should 
fall upon something that should appear more reasonable and sa- 
tisfactory.(1) The truly ingenious and pious Mr. Abraham 
Woodhead, who, leaving Oxford, embraced the Catholic faith, 
wishes many now-a-days would take warning to arm themselves 
against the same pernicious sloth; supposing several now to la- 
bour under the like disease, who, as it were, purposely: de- 
prive themselves of the grace of being enlightened with the 
truth, by not inquiring after it, onty from the false informers of 
their own party, to which, by chance, or a fake ehoice, they 
are first addicted.(2) 

Austin, whilst he remained in this fluctuation of mind, being 
disgusted at the disorderly behaviour of the students at Car- 
thage, resolved to go to Rome, where scholars were kept under 
sificter discipline. This foreign journey he undertook without 
his mother’s consent, and herein he praises the divine goodness, 
which by his irregularities themselves, brought him to their 
cure; by afflicting his mother, and refusing to hear her present 
request, by which she prayed that her son might not sail, God 
made her redouble her earnestness and her tears, that he might 
accomplish the main thing which she always requested, which 
was the conversion of this son. At Rome he applied himself to 


(1) Conf. 1, 5, c. 10. (2) Woodh. Life of St. Aug. c. 1, p. 200 
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the Manichees, and lodged with one of that sect, merely on ac- 
count of former acquaintance, and because he was not yet re- 
solved on any other religion. Soon after his arrival in that city, 
he fell sick of a violent fever, and seemed reduced by it to the 
very point of dying, and perishing for ever.(1) ‘ For whither 
had I gone,” says he, “if I had then died, but into those flames 
and torments which I deserved?” But it pleased God to raise 
him from this dangerous sickness, through the prayers of his 
mother, which she never ceased to put forth for his conversion, 
though she was then absent, and ignorant of his present dan- 
ger. Whilst he professed rhetoric in that great city, his school 
was frequented by the most famous wits of that age, and none 
ever went from it without either being struck with admiration 
at his learning and parts, which were rendered more amiable 
by the natural sweetness of his temper; or being moved with 
envy at the honour he aequired in his disputations; but finding 
the scholars there often unjust enough to change frequently 
their masters, in order to cheat them of their salary for teach- 
ing, he grew weary of the place; and it happening that depu- 
ties were sent from Milan, where the emperor Valentinian the 
Younger kept his court, to Symmachus, prefect of Rome, who 
was himself a great orator, requiring that he should send thi- 
ther some able master of rhetoric, Austin made suit to be the 
man. He was strongly recommended by several persons of 
consideration, and having given Symmachus proofs of his eapa- 
city, was chosen by him, and accorvingly sent. 

At Milan he was received with great applause, and the most 
-ngemious persons of that city were soon convinced that he de- 
served the high opinion they had entertained of him. The 
holy bishop, St. Ambrose, gave him particular marks of his 
respect. St. Austin was very desirous of being acquainted with 
him, not as with a teacher of the truth, which he thought im- 
possible to be found among the Catholics, but only as a person 
of great learning and reputation, and one who was obliging and 
friendly to him. He frequently attended his sermons, not with 
any desire of profiting by them, but to gratify his curiosity, and 
to inform himself whether his eloquence answered the fame he 
had heard concerning. him. He was very intent upon his words 


(1) 8. Aug. Conf ft, 5, ¢. 9. 
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Faustus, much celebrated by those of his sect as a wonderful 
man, and perfectly skilled in all manner of sciences. Austin 
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the Manichees, and lodged with one of that sect, merely on ac- 
count of former acquaintance, and because he was not yet re- 
solved on any other religion. Soon after his arrival in that city, 
he fell sick of a violent fever, and seemed reduced by it to the 
very point of dying, and perishing for ever.(1) ‘* For whither 
had I gone,” says he, “if I had then died, but into those flames 
and torments which I deserved?” But it pleased God to raise 
him from this dangerous sickness, through the prayers of his 
mother, which she never ceased to put forth for his conversion, 
though she was then absent, and ignorant of his present dan- 
ger. Whilst he professed rhetoric in that great city, his school 
was frequented by the most famous wits of that age, and none 
ever went from it without either being struck with admiration 
at his learning and parts, which were rendered more amiable 
by the natural sweetness of his temper; or being moved with 
envy at the honour he aequired in his disputations; but finding 
the scholars there often unjust enough to change frequently 
their masters, in order to cheat them of their salary for teach- 
- ing, he grew weary of the place; and it happening that depu- 
ties were sent from Milan, where the emperor Valentinian the 
Younger kept his court, to Symmachus, prefect of Rome, who 
was himself a great orator, requiring that he should send thi- 
ther some able master of rhetoric, Austin made suit to be the 
man. He was strongly recommended by several persons of 
consideration, and having given Symmachus proofs of his eapa- 
city, was chosen by him, and accordingly sent. 

At Milan he was received with great applause, and the most 
-ngemious persons of that city were soon convinced that he de- 
served the high opinion they had entertained of him. The 
holy bishop, St. Ambrose, gave him particular marks of his 
respect. St. Austin was very desirous of being acquainted with 
him, not as with a teacher of the truth, which he thought im- 
possible to be found among the Catholics, but only as a person 
of great learning and reputation, and one who was obliging and 
friendly to him. He frequently attended his sermons, not with 
any desire of profiting by them, but to gratify his curiosity, and 
to inform himself whether his eloquence answered the fame he 
hed heard concerning him. He was very intent upon his words 


(31) 8. Aug. Conf 1. 5, c. 9. 
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but was still prejudiced with such an apprehénsion of insuper- 
able difficulties in the practice, as kept him from resolutely en- 
tering upon it. 

Under his difficulties he addressed himself to Simplician, a 
priest of Milan, whom Pope Damasus had formerly sent from 
Rome to St. Ambrose to be his instructor and tutor, who was 
then beloved by him as his father, and afterwards succeeded 
him in the bishopric of Milan. This holy man was in a very 
advanced age, and had served God with great piety from hit 
youth. To him Austin gave an account of the round of his 
wanderings and errors, and mentioned his reading certain books 
of the Platonics, which had been translated into. Latin by Vic- 
torinus, who had formerly been professor of rhetoric in Rome, 
and died a Christian. Simplician commended his choice of these 
books, and related to him how himself had been instrumental in 


the conversion of this Victorinus; for that very learned old. 


man who taught most of the senators of Rome, and had the 
honour of a statue set up in the Forum, embraced the faith of 
Christ. A fear of offending his friends, the Roman senators, 
those proud worshippers of devils, from whom he. apprehended 
great storms of malice would fall upon him, made him defer his 
baptism for some time; but being encouraged by Simplician he 
overcame that temptation, and trampling the world under his 
feet, was instructed and baptized by him. When Julian the 
Apostate forbade Christians to teach the scienees, Victorinus 
with joy quitted his school Austin was strongly touched by 
so generous an example, and he envied the felicity of Victorinus 
more than he admired his fortitude ; but was still held captive 
under the slavery of his passions. 

He mournfully complains as follows: “I sighed and longed 
to be delivered, but was kept fast bound, not with exterior 
chains or irons, but with my own iron will, The enemy held 
my will, and of it he had made a chain, with which he had 
fettered me fast; for, from a perverse will was created a wicked 


desire or lust, and the serving this lust produced. custom, and - 


custom not resisted produced a kind of necessity, with which as 
with certain links fastened one to another, I was kept close 
shackled in this cruel slavery.* I had no excuse as I pretended 


* ** Suspirabam ligatus, non ferro alieno, sed mea ferreé voluntate. 
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formerly when I delayed to serve thee, because I had not yet 
eertainly discovered thy truth; for now I knew it, yet I was 
still fettered. The load of the world agreeably kept me down, 
as it happens in sleep; and the desires by which I meditated to 
tise, were but like the strugglings of such as would awake, who 
nevertheless are still overcome with drowsiness, and fall back 
into their former slumber, whilst a heavy laziness benumbs their 
limbs, though reason tells them it is wrong, and that it is high 
time to arise. I had nothing now to reply to Thee when Thou 
saidst to me: Arise thou that sleepest, and rise up from the 
dead, and Christ will enlighten thee.(1) I had nothing, I say, 
at all to reply, being now convinced by thy faith, but certain 
Jazy and drowsy words: Presently, by and by, let me alone ¢ 
little while longer ; but this presently did not presently come ; 
these delays had no bounds, and this /ittle while ran out to a long 
time.” It happened in the mean time that one Pontitianus, an 
African, who had an honourable employment in the emperor's 
court, and was a very religious man, came one day to pay a 
visit to Austin and Alipius; and finding a book of St. Paul’s 
epistles lying on the table, took occasion to speak to them of the 
life of St. Antony, and was surprised to find that his name had 
een to that hour unknown to them. They were astonished to 
hear of miracles so well attested, done so lately in the Catholic 
Church, and did not know before Pontitianus mentioned it, that 
there was a monastery full of fervent servants of God without 
the walls of that very city where they lived under the care of 
St. Ambrose. Pontitianus, seeing them very attentive to him, 
discoursed long upon this subject, and related that, whilst the 
court was at Triers, one afternoon, when the emperor was en- 
tertained with public sports in the circus, he and three others 
went out to walk in the gardens near the city, he with one 
companion going one way, and the other two another; and that 
these two happened to light upon a little cottage where dwelt 
certain servants of God poor in spirit, of whom ts the kingdom 
(1) Eph. v. 
Velle meum tenebat inimicus.—Dum consuetudini non resistitur, facta 
est necessitas.—Non erat enmino quid responderem nisi tantum verba 
Jenta et somnolenta; Modd ecce Modd, sine paululum. Sed Modd et 


Moddé non habebat modum, et sine paululum in longum ibat.”——Conf. 
6, c. 5. 
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of God, and there they found a book in which was written the 
life of St. Antony. This life one of them began to read, and 
then to admire, and soon to be inflamed: and whilst he was yet 
reading, to think of embracing the same kind of life ; for he was 
one of those who were called agents in the emperor’s service, 
whose business it was to collect taxes, make provisions for the 
court, and execute particular commissions by order of the em- 
peror or the prefect of the pretorium. Then suddenly filled 
with holy love and zeal, and a sober shame, and angry at him- 
self, he cast his eyes upon his friend, and said to him: “ Tell 
me, I pray, with all the pains we take, what doth our ambition 
aspire to? what is it we seek, and propose to ourselves? Can 
we have any greater hopes in the court than to arrive at the 
friendship and favour of the emperor? And when this is ob- 
tained, what is there in it that is not brittle and full of dangers? 
Through how many dangers do we ascend to this greater dan- 
ger? And how long will it last? But behold, if I please, I 
become this moment the friend and favourite of God, and such 
I remain for ever."* He turned his eyes again to the book, 
labouring in the inward conflict of his mind, and in the throes 
of a new life. In the mean time his heart was interiorly changed 
and entirely emptied, and disengaged from the world ; he often 
fetched deep sighs as he went on reading, till his soul being 
wholly subdued by divine grace, he took a firm resolution 
that moment to enter upon a better course. ‘I have now,” said 
he, ‘‘ bid a final adieu to that our former hope, and am fully 
resolved to have no other pursuit but that of serving God. I 
begin from this very hour, in this very place. If you do not 
imitate my retreat, do not obstruct my resolution.” The other 
answered, that he would constantly adhere to his companion in 
so noble a warfare, for so high a reward. By this time Ponti- 
tianus and the other who had walked with him, came to the 
game place, and put them in mind of returning home; but 
upon hearing the resolution they had taken, they congratulated 
with them, and took leave of them, recommending themselves 
to their prayers. Both of them that remained in the cottage, 


° ** Per quod pericula pervenitur ad grandius periculum, et quamdia 
a ou oo autem Dei si voluero, eooe nunc fio.”—S, Aug. 
on 9 Cc. e 
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aad been contracted to young ladies, who, as soon as they heard 
of this, consecrated their virginity in like manner to God. 

This example, and the discourse of Pontitianus had a pow- 
erful influence on the mind of St. Austin, and raised strong emo- 
tions in his breast,and he saw, as it were in a glass, his own filthi- 
ness and deformity, which caused him to loathe and abhor himself. 
In his former half desires of conversion, he had been accustomed 
to beg of God the grace of continency, but so as to be at the same 
time in some measure afraid of being heard too soon. “ In the 
first dawning of my youth,” says he, “I had begged of thee 
chastity, but by halves, miserable wretch that I am: and [ 
said, Give me chastity and continency, but not yet awhile ; 
for I was afraid lest thou shouldst hear me too soon, and pre- 
sently heal me of the disease of concupiscence, which I rather 
wished to have satiated than extinguished.”(1) Now he began 
to be ashamed and grieved to find his will had been so weak 
and divided; and no sooner was Pontitianus departed, but he 
applied himseif to Alipius in these words: ‘“‘ What are we doing 
who thus suffér the unlearned to start up, and seize heaven by 
force, whilst we with all our knowledge remain behind cowardly 
and heartless, and wallow still in the mire? What! because 
they have outstripped us, and are gone before, are we ashamed 
to follow them? and is it not more shameful not even to follow 
them?” This he spoke with an unusual and extraordinary tone 
of voice, and his countenance was entirely altered ; and he im- 
mediately got up, and went into the garden. Alipius was asto- 
nished, not so much at his words, as at his pathetical manner 
of expressing them, and at the violent commotion in which 
he saw him labouring within his breast, and he following him 
atep by step into the garden. 

They sat down at as great a distance as they could from the 
house, and there Austin groaned in bitter indignation against 
himself. We cannot better describe the tempest and furious 
wzitation of his soul at that time than in his own words: “J 
now was enraged at myself,” says he, “that I did not cou- 
rageously at once resolve on what my reason convinced me 
to be so good and necessary to be done. I would, and 
I would not; I was, as it were, divided between my- 


(1) Conf, 1. 8, c. 7. 
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self and myself; I shook my chain with which I was fet- 
tered, but could not be released from it. ‘Thou, O Lord, con- 
tinuedst to press sore upon me in my interior, with a severe 
mercy, redoubling the stripes of fear and shame lest I should 
leave off struggling, and my chain should grew again, and bind 
me faster than ever. I said within myself: ‘ Come, let it now 
be done ; let it be done this moment.’ Neither yet did I do it 
quite, demurring still a while, to die unto death, and live unto 
life. ‘Trifles of trifles, and vanities, my old mistresses, hung 
about me, and pulling me by the garment of the flesh, softly 
whispered to me, ‘ Wilt thou then forsake us? From this mo- 
ment shall we be no more with thee for ever? Wilt thou never 
hereafter taste those delights? From this moment shall this or 
that be no more allowed thee for ever?’ Now I heard these 
suggestions not as boldly confronting me, and opposing me to 
my face, but as muttering behind me, and secretly pulling me 
that I should look back upon them ; and they somewhat retarded 
me, whilst I delayed to snatch myself away, and shake them 
off, and to spring forward whither 1 was called; and the vio- 
lence of evil custom said to me: ‘ Dost thou think that thou 
canst live without these or those delights?* But the chaste 
dignity of continency enticed me to come forward, and, to en- 
courage me to fear nothing, stretched forth to receive and em- 
brace me her loving arms full of crowds of good examples. 
There were great numbers of boys and girls, young men and 
maidens, grave widows and old women virgins, persons of all 
ages ; and in all these continency was the fruitful mother of chaste 
delights from thee, O Lord, her heavenly bridegroom; and 
she laughed at me with a kind of derision by way of drawing 
me on, as if she had said: ‘ And art not thou able to do what 
these men and these maidens do?f Or are these able in them- 
selves, and not in the Lord their God? He gave me to them. 
Why standest thou upon thyself, and therefore dost not stand? 
Throw thyself upon him, and fear nothing. He will receive and 
will heal thee.’ ” 

Austin was exceedingly ashamed that he should still hear the 
whispers of those fooleries; and the Holy Ghost, inviting him 


* Putasne sine istis poteris ?—Conf. 1. 8. c. 11. 
t ‘* Tu non poteris quod isti et iste ?”—Conf, 1. 2, c. 11. 
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to chastity, seemed again to say to him: “ Stop thine ears 
acainst those unclean monsters. They tell thee of delights, but 
ot as the law of the Lord thy God.” This mighty tempest in- 
creasing every moment in his soul, when deep consideration 
had gathered together all his misery before his view, a very 
great shower of tears flowed from his eyes, and conceiving soli- 
tude to be more fit for weeping he withdrew from Alipius, wha 
beheid him with great amazement. He removed to agreat distance 
from his friend, that his presence might not disturb him, and he 
threw himself down under a fig-tree, and there gave free vent to 
atorrentof tears. He cried out to God to this purpose: ‘ How 
long, O Lord! wilt thou be angry for ever ? Remember not my 
past inquities.” And perceiving himself still held back by them, 
he cast forth miserable complaints, and reproached himself, say- 
ing: ** How long ? How long? To-morrow, To-morrow! Why 
not now ? Why does not this hour put an end to my filthiness r” 
These complaints he uttered, and he wept with most bitter con- 
trition of heart, when on a sudden he heard, as it were, the 
voice of a child, from a neighbouring house, which singing, 
frequently repeated these two words in Latin, Tolle Lege ; 
Tolle Lege. That is: “ Take up, and read; Take up, and 
read.”(1) Presently his countenance being changed, he begax 
to consider whether in any kind of play, children were wont to 
sing any such words; nor cbuld he call to mind that he had 
ever heard the like. Whereupon, he rose up, suppressing the 
torrent of his tears, and he interpreted the voice to be nothing 
less than a divine admonition, remembering that St. Anthony 
was converted from the world to a life of retirement, by hear- 
ing an oracle of the gospel read. Therefore he returned in 
haste to the place where Alipius was sitting, for he had left 
there the book of St. Paul’s epistles. He took it up, opened 
it, and read in silence the following words, on which he first 
east his eyes: Not in revelling and drunkenness ; not in cham. 
berings and impurities ; not in strifes and envy 3 but put ye 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the flesh 
en its concupiscences(2) He would read no further, nor waa 
there need; for at the end of these lines, as it were, by a new 
gleam of confidence and security streaming into his heart, all 


(1) Conf. 1. 8, ¢. 12. (2) Rom viii. 18. 
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the darkness of his former hesitation was dispelled. He shut 
the book, having put a mark upon the place, and with a caln: 
and serene countenance told Alipius what had passed in his 
soul. Alipius desired to see the passage he had read, and found 
the next words to be: He that is weak in faith, take unto you; 
which he applied to himself. Being of virtuous inclinations, 
and a sweet disposition, he readily joined his friend in his good 
resolution. They immediately went in, and told this good news 
to St. Monica, who was transported with joy. She had followed 
her son into Italy, and came to him at Milan soon after he had 
sbandoned the Manichean heresy and before he embraced the 
Catholic faith, for which happiness she continued still to pray, 
and for his perfect conversion from vice and irregularities till 
she saw both accomplished. 

He formerly thought, under the tyranny of evil habits, “that 
Without sensual pleasures life itself would seem to him no life but 
a pain.(1) And when he became a Catholic and first entertained 
thoughts of entering upon a virtuous course, he designed to take 
a wife, thinking it impossible for him otherwise to overcome 
the passion of lust. Alipius, who had never dragged the chain 
of that passion, wondered at his slavery ; and from wondering 
was once in danger of desiring to make a trial, and te be drawn 
towards the same slavery ; but the divine mercy preserved him. 
St. Monica had provided a suitable match for her son, and the 
choice was extremely agreeable to him; but, when his heart 
was entirely converted to God, he resolved to embrace a state 
ot perfect continency, and found by experience the truth of 
that maxim of Seneca:(2) “ It is not because things are diffi- 
cult that we dare not aim at them; but they appear difficult 
because we have not courage to undertake them ;” and that of 
two other heathens :(3) ‘“* Who sets about, hath half performed 
the deed.” Our illustrious convert, pouring forth his heart in 
humble thanksgiving and holy jubilation before God, who had 
mercifully broken the chains of his slavery, cried out: “How 
sweet on a sudden was it become to me to be without the sweets 
of those toys! and what I was before so much afraid to lose, I 
now cast trom i. with joy; for thou hast expelled them from 


(1) Conf. lL. 6, ce. 12, (2) Seneca, cp. 104. 
(3) Horat. ep. 2, v. 40.— Ovid, 
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me who art the true and sovereign sweetness; thou expelledst 
them, and camest in thyself instead of them, sweeter than any 
pleasure whatever,* but not to flesh and blood; brighter than 
any light whatever, but more interior than any secret; higher 
than any dignity whatever ; but not to those who are high in 
their own conceit. Now was my mind free from the gnawing 
cares of the ambition of honour, of the acquisition of riches, 
and of weltering in pleasures; and my infant tongue began 
to lisp to thee, my Lord God, my true honour, my riches, and 
my salvation.” In the process of this saint’s wonderful conver- 
sion we cannot but admire the power of divine grace, that no 
one may despair; the victory indeed over evil habits is not 
purchased without much sorrow, pain, and contradiction to 
corrupt nature ; yet let the sinner take courage, this conflict will 
at length be converted into happy liberty and joy; but let no 
sinner attempt so great a work with faint endeavours. It must 
cost many tears and a kind of martyrdom. How watchful and 
strenuous ought every one to be against the first spark of vice, 
which, if admitted, soon grows a devouring flame, and a dread- 
ful tyranny. This company, this fond affection, this secret 
envy appears light at first, but nothing is so rapid or so violeri 
as the progress of vice. 

‘* He that once sins, like him that slides on ice, 

Goes swiftly down the slippery ways of vice: 

Though conscience checks him, yet those rubs gone o’er, 

He slides on smoothly, and looks back no more.”(]) 

The conversion of St. Austin happened in the year 386, the 
thirty-second of his age, in the month of August or September. 
At the same time he determined to quit his school and profes- 
sion of teaching rhetoric; but deferred the execution of this 
resolution three weeks, till the vacation, which was in the time 
of the vintage. Then he retired to a country house at Cassia- 
cum, near Milan, which his friend Verecundus (a professor ot 
grammar in that city, who was then a heathen, but was bap- 
tized soon after) yielded to him and his friends; for he was ac- 

companied in his retreat by his mother, St. Monica, his brother. 
| (1) Dryden’s Juvenal, Sat. 13. 
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Navigius, his son, Adeodatus, St. Alipius, his chief confi- 
dent, Tregetius and Licentius, two of his scholars, and his 
cousins, Lastidianus and Rusticus. Here he wholly employed 
himself in prayer and study, which exercises he made admira- 
bly conducive toeach other; for his study was a kind of prayer 
by the devotion of his mind therein. Here he strenuously 
laboured, by the practice of austere penance, by the strictest 
watchfulness over his heart and senses, and by most fervent and 
’ humble prayer, to subdue his passions, to purify his affections, 
to disengage them perfectly from the inordinate love of crea- 
tures, and to prepare himself for the grace of leading a new 
life in Christ, and becoming in him a new creature. He wept 
over the wounds and spiritual miseries of his soul, and he cried 
ovt with the greatest earnestness to his Saviour, begging him 
to stretch forth his merciful and omnipotent hand, and heal 
him. Against his domestic enemy he had recourse to God, 
praying : “‘ My whole hope is in nothing else but in thy exceed- 
ing great mercy, O Lord, my God. Thou commandest me 
continency. Give me what thou commandest, and command 
what thou wilt.(1) J krow that no man can be continent, un- 
less God give it.”(2) He particularly prayed for purity of 
heart, and the most perfect divine love, confessing that he 
ought to devote to the love of God his whole strength and all 
his powers every moment of his life ; he desired to redouble his 
earnestness in it, to repair, had it been possible, the precious 
time he had already lost. ‘ Too late,” said he, “ have I loved 
thee, O beauty so ancient, and so new? too late I have loved thee. 
. Thou wast with me, and I was not with thee. Thou hast called, 
thou hast cried out, and hast piered my deafness. Thou hast 
touched me, and I am all inflamed with the desire of thy em- 
braces.(3) He loveth thee less, who loveth anything else with 
thee, which he loveth not for thee. Olove, which always 
burnest, and art never extinguished! true charity, my God, 
set me all on fire.”(4) 

This ardent lover of God, after his conversion, fulfilled the 
character of the true penitent in loving God so much the more 
fervently as more had been forgiven him, and as the divine 


(1 S. Aug. Conf. 1. 10, c. 29. (2) Wisd. viix. 
3) Conf. 1. 10, c. 27. (4) Tb. ec. 29 
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mercy had raised him from greater miseries; on which account 
he is usually represented by painters with the symbol of-a flam- 
ing heart. The foundation. of this divine charity and of all 
other perfect virtues he laid in the most profound humility, the 
most sincere sentiments of which virtue his writings breathe. 
In the tenth book of his Confessions he mentions that he made 
it his principal care and study to watch against the snares of 
pride and vain-glory, which there is danger of a man’s seeking 
in the very contempt of vain-glory itself; he also laboured 
vigorously to restrain under the strictest government his tongue, 
his eyes, ears, and his other senses, especially that of the taste.. 
Of this last he writes: (1) “‘ Drunkenness is far from me; thou 
wilt grant in thy mercy that it never appvoach me; but gluttony* 
sometimes steals upon thy servant: thou wilt have mercy that 
it may be removed from me. A soldier of the heavenly camp. 
said: £ can do all things in him that strengtheneth me.(2) 
Strengthen thou me, that I also may be able. I have heard 
another praying: Take thou from me the concupiscences of the 
belly.(3)) Who is he, O Lord, that is not sometimes carried a 


(1) Conf. 1. 10, ¢. 31. (2) Phil. iv. (3) Ecclus, xxiii. 


*D’Andilly and Cousin (Journ. des Sav.) pretend that gluttony in this- 
vlace means eating only for the sake of pleasure, not for necessity and 
health, which this father often condemns. ‘The pleasure annexed to this 
action is not sinful, and may be sanctified by a good motive; but it be- 
comes a fault if it be sought merely for its own sake, not for the neces- 
sity of corporal health. St. Austin complains of this snare laying in 
wait for us in the way, and endeavouring to go before the other motive 
of virtue and duty, (c. 31, n.2.) But in this passage (n. 2,) the word 
crapula implies some small excess beyond the bounds of absolute neces- 
sity, which tho holy penitent, notwithsanding his great sobriety and 
austerity, still sometimes feared; for St. Austin alludes to Luke xxi. 
34. M. Petit, in a dissertation printed at Utrecht, and Bayle ridiculously 
pretend, crapula here means excess in wine without the loss of reason ; 
which paradox is evidently confuted by Dom. Martin the Maurist monk, 
in his notes on his learned French translation of the Confessions of St. 
s.ustin, in 1743. He observes, among other arguments, that no monks 
at that time drank pure wine; that the life St. Austin then led was re. 
markably austere; and that not only St. Casarius, (Serm. 294, in App.) 
St. Basil, and other fathers, but also St. Austin himself, from Isa. v. 
11, 22, show those to be guilty of a grievous mortal sin who by a habit 
of intemperance bear immoderate quantities of liquor, without danger of 
losing their senses. ‘‘He obtains the name of having a strong head, 
but is so much the more criminal, as he is the more unconquerable, in 
his cups.” ‘‘ Viri fortis accipit nomen ; tanto nequior, quanto sub pocule 
invictior.” St. Aug. Serm. 135, n. 6, p. 730, t. 5. 
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little eut of the bounds of necessity? Whoever he be, he is 
great, ket him magnify thy name; but Iam not such a one, 
because I am a sinful man.” For this he earriestly implores the 
healing mercy of Christ. This saint had learned the maxim of 
the gospel and of St. Paul, earnestly inculeated by St. John 
Climacus, St. Isidore,(1) and all masters of a spiritual life, that 
all carnal passions are to be cut off, and the soul prepared to 
receive the impression of heavenly affections, by great abstinence 
and sobriety ; for, ‘as a spring of water cut into many streams 
diffuses itself over a whole garden, and clothes every bed with 
green herbs, so if the appetite of gluttony spread itself through 
the veins of the heart, it will sow over it a thick grove of many 
lusts, and make the soul a dwelling-place of wild beasts,” says 
St. Basil.(2) St. Austin had contracted in the world a perni- 
cious habit of swearing. After his conversion, exhorting others 
to refrain from that horrible erime, he set before them his own 
example, in what manner he had overcome an execrable habit 
of that vice. ‘We also were formerly engaged,” says he, “in 
that most base and criminal custom: we once swore; but from 
the time that we began to serve God, and understood the heinous 
evil of that sin, we were seized with vehement fear, and by fear 
we restrained that inveterate custom. You say you do it by 
habit ; but above all things watch over yourselves that you may 
never swear. A more inveterate custom requires the greater 
attention. ‘The tongue is a slippery’ member, and is easily 
moved. Be then the more watchful to curb it. If you refrain 
to-day, you will find it more easy to refrain to-morrow. I speak 
from experience. If your victory be not complete to-morrow, 
' it will at least be more easy by the custom of the former day 
The mischief dies in three days.* And we shall rejoice in our 
great fruit, and in our deliverance from such an evil.” In 
another sermon he says, “I know it is difficult to break your 
habit ; it is what I found myself; but by fearing God we broke 
our custom of swearing. When I read his law, I was struck 
with fear, I strove against my custom, I invoked God my helper, 


(1) De Summo bono, 1. 2, ce. 44. 
(2) S. Basil, Serm. de Abd. Rerum, t. 2, p. 324, ed Ben. 
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and he afforded me his succour not to swear. Now nothing w 
more easy to me than not to swear.”(1) 

St. Austin, in this retirement, usually after morning prayers, 
took a walk out with his friends, whilst St. Monica took care of 
the housekeeping, though she had a great share in their domestic 
literary conferences.* In them it was his main design to raise 


(1) S. Aug. Serm. 307, (01.10, inter Paris,) t. 5, p. 1245. 


* These conferences he in his closet committed to writing for the be- 
nefit of his scholars. The first of these works consists of three books, 
Against the Academics, who taught that all things are doubtful, and 
that we know nothing with certainty and evidence, but only with proba- 
bility ; in which error St. Austin himself had been lately engaged. He 
intermixes strenuous exhortations to the study of truth and wisdom.— 
‘These three books are written with all imaginable elegance. The style 
is regular, the reasoning just; the subject is well cleared, and the dis- 
course is beautified with agreeable suppositions and pleasant stories.— 
These dialogues are not much inferior to Tully’s Tusculan questions for 
style, and are much above them for the exactness and solidity of the ar- 
guments. St. Austin in his Retractations censures some parts of them as 
not sufficiently savouring of the gospels. On occasion of keeping his 
birth-day, he composed his book, On a Happy Life, showing that this 
is only to be found in virtue and in serving God; he says that the most 
dangerous rock to be feared in the navigation of this life is that of vain- 
glory, which we meet with at the first setting out, when it is difficult to 
avoid shipwreck, He laments that he had been long wrapped up in the 
clouds of the Manichean errors, and led astray by the love of pleasure 
and glory ; but says that the mist being at last dissipated, and he having 
discovered the star that showed him the truth, he immediately weighed 
all his anchors to come into the port of happiness. 

In his two books, On Order, he demonstrates that all things fall under 
the divine providence ; and though moral evil arises from the defect and 
malice of the creature, it is still subjected by God to his providence, whe 
draws good from it by his mercy and justice. In the second, he pres. 
cribes his scholars rules for the conduct of their morals, and the order 
they are to observe in learning the sciences, recommending to them to 
accompany all their studies with assiduous prayer, begging of God true 
wisdom and knowledge. In his two books of Soliloquies (so called be- 
cause in them he reasons with his own soul) he teaches that we attain to 
the true knowledge of God by faith, hope, and charity, and by turning 
our affections and thoughts from earthly things to seek and love nothing 
but God. After this, he treats of the nature of the human soul. 

There is a book of Meditations, and another of Soliloquies which bear 
the name of St. Austin, but are modern works compiled from parts of 
his Soliloquies and Confessions, and from the writings of Hugh of St. 
Victor, &c. as the Manual of the like nature is from scraps of St. Austin, 
St. Anselm, &c. (See t. 6, App.) 

St. Austin wrote at Milan, soon after his baptism, his book, On the 
Immortality of the Soul, for a supplement to his Soliloquies. The hymn 
Te Deum is ascribed by some writers of the ninth century to SS. Am- 
brose and Austin on the occasion of the baptism of the latter, but with- 
out grounds, as Dom. Menara and Tillemont show, though it is probably 
as ancient; for it was generally used in the sixth century, as appear 
from the rule of St. Bennet &c. 
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by degrees the thoughts of his friends in all their studies from 
sensible to spiritual things. How careful he was to teach them 
in all things to die to themselves, appears from tlie following 
instance: In a disputation, Trigetius advanced something that 
did him no honour, and he desired that it might not be com- 
mitted to writing. Licentius, his antagonist, insisted that it 
ought to be.recorded as a monument of his victory. St. Austin 
burst into a flood of tears to see them still enslaved to a petty 
passion of vanity, and reproved them for their fault, praying 
that God would heal this wound of their hearts. Whereupon 
the two youths entreated that the whole contest should be left 
on record, each desiring this for the sake of his own confusion.(1 > 
St. Austin testifies, that the love of riches or honours seemed 
then quite extinguished in his breast: that he was never temptca 
to desire any food which he had interdicted himsclf, but feared 
intemperance sometimes in what he ate: that he was determined 
to shun above all things the company of women: nevertheless 
he still felt temptations to that shameful passion, to which he 
had been so long enslaved ; but as often as they began to molest 
him, he was covered with extreme confusion at himself, shed 
abundance of tears, and cast himself earnestly into the arms of 
God, begging Him to heal him.(2) 

While he was employing himself in his solitude in the exer- 
cises of holy penance and prayer, God, as he tells us, “ by his 
grace brought down the pride of his spirit, and laid low the 
lofty mountains of his vain thoughts, by bringing him, daily to 
a greater sense of that misery and bondage from which he was 
delivered.” He read the psalms of David with wonderful devo- 
tion, and the words containzd in them were like fiery darts, 
which first gave healthful wounds to his soul, and then commu- 
nicated to it a divine swee’ ness, and a healing virtue. By these 
affectionate words he was influenced with the divine love, and 
he burned with a desire of reciting them if he could, all the 
world over, to abate the swelling pride of mankind. He was 
particularly affected with the fourth psakm Cum Jnvocarem, of 
which he has given us a very pious. paraphrase in his Confes- 
sions; and he could not but censure the Manichees as blind and 
miserable, who deprived themselves of the advantages of thoas 


CL) S. Aug. 1. J, de Ord. cs. 10. (2) Conf. 1. 9¢. 4 
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divine hymns. Deplorable, in like manner, is the misfortune of 
those who repeat these moving acts of adoration, leve, thanks- 
giving, and praise, without the least attention to God, and who 
often have in their hearts sentiments quite opposite to those 
they have in their mouths: whose prayers are hypocrisy—whose 
promises to God are false and treacherous—whose affections are 
all pride and presumption, whilst in words they make protesta- 
tions of humility and contrition. The divine maledictions 
figainst the lovers of vanity and iniquity which they recite, fall 
upon their own heads: pretending to pray they rather mock 
God, because they have not the interior spirit of prayer. St. 
Austin being penetrated with compunction and love, found 
these divine hymns sweet with heavenly honey, and discovered 
in every word a sacred light; in reading them he was all on 
fire, and found not what to do to cure those who were spiritually 
deaf and dead, one of whom he had been; like the psalmist he 
pined away with zeal, earnestly desiring to see those who are 
cnemies of their own souls, and of the divine truth, open their 
eyes and their hearts to behold its pure light, and to taste its 
incomparable sweetness. About this time he happened one day 
to be violently afflicted with the tooth-ache, which hourly in- 
creased, and grew so insupportable that he was not able to 
speak; whereupon, by writing in wax, he desired his friends 
there present to join in prayer for him to the God of all manner 
of health, spiritual and corporal. He knelt down to prayer 
with them; and as soon as they began to make their humble 
addresses to God, the pain wonderfully ceased. He was much 
amazed at this extraordinary manifestation of the divine power 
and goodness, and greatly confirmed in his hope that God, 
whose beck all things obey, and who is able at once to raise us 
from the deepest misery, would wash away the guilt of all his 
sins in the laver of baptism, in which he was shortly to be im- 
mersed.(1) 

The time being come when St. Austin was to enter his name 
cimong the Competentes, in order to prepare himself for baptism, 
he came to Milan in the beginning of Lent in 387. He 
certainly was not behind-hand in fervour to St. Alipius, wha. 
36 our saint tells us. disposed himself to receive this sacrament 

(1) Conf. 1. 9. ©. 4. | 
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with extraordinary devotion, and subdued his body with great 
resolution, walking barefoot during winter, which is very coid 
in that part of Italy near the Alps, especially if we compare it 
to Africa.(1) St. Austin was baptised by St. Ambrose on 
Easter-eve in 387, together with Alipius and his son Adeo- 
datus, who was about fifteen years of age. Our saint had no 
sooner received the sacrament of regeneration but he found 
himself freed from all anxiety concerning his past life. Nor 
was he ever satiated with the wonderful sweetness he enjoyed 
in considering the depth of the divine counsels concerning the 
salvation of man. He was much moved, and wept exceedingly 
in hearing the psalms and sacred hyms sung in the churches,(2) 
and God sometimes admitted him into a very uncommon affec- 
tion of devotion and communicated to him much interior spiri- 
tual sweetness(3) He was at Milan when the relics of SS. 
Gervasius and Protasius were -discovered, and was witness to 
certain miracles that were wrought on persons touching them.(4) 
Soon after this, desiring to devote himself entirely to the divine 
service in a life of solitude, he resolved to return into Africa. 
Accordingly he went, on his way thither, from Milan to Rome, 
together with his mother and several of his friends, where they 
continued from the month of April to the September following. 
Going thence to Ostia with an intention to embark there, he 
lost St. Monica, who died in that seaport before the 13th of 
November in 387. 

Upon this accident Austin went back to Rome, and staid 
there till the following year. He landed at Carthage about 


(1) Conf. 1. 9, ¢. 6. (2) Ib. c. 6, et 7, 1. 10, c. 33. 
(3) Ib. 1. 10, c. 40. _ (4) Ib. 1. 9, e 7. 


* He began several works at Rome which he finished in Africa, as his 
dialogue with his son Adeodatus, On the Master, to demonstrate Christ 
alone to be the true interior master of heavenly wisdom; in which 
work he assures us the arguments which he puts in the mouth of Adeo- 
datus were his own, who was then only in his sixteenth vear. His dia- 
logue, On Music, contains six books, of which the five first that he began 
at Milan cannot be understood without much study; they treat of the 
comparison and proportions which poetical harmony and sounds bear with 
the order of virtue ; the sixth, which he calls the fruit of all the rest, 
teaches youth to raise their mind from changeable numbers to the un- 
changeable truth, which is God. In his book, On the quantity of the 
Soul, he answers several questions concerning the prerogatives of the 
human soul, and shows that extension and increase cannot be ascribed to 
it in anv other than a metaphorical sense, 


ae) 
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September in 388, and there lodged for some time in the house 
of a virtuous lawyer, named Innocent, and was witness to his 
miraculous cure of a dangerous fistula, whilst the best surgeons 
of Carthage and Alexandria were preparmg to perform a dan- 
gerous incision; a sinus which was deeper than the rest of the 


Our holy doctor, who had been involved in the errors of the Mani. 
chees, now became the champion of truth against them. He began at 
Rome his three books, On Free-will, in which he demonstrates against 
them that article of faith; though, as if he had foreseen the Pelagian 
heresy, he teaches that the good use of free-will is only from God, and 
an effect of his grace. (I. 2, c. 19, n. 50, c. 20, n. 50, Retract. 1, 1.¢. 9, n. 
5.) His chief design in this work is to prove that the will of the crea- 
ture is the only cause of sin, and he treats of original sin and its effects. 
In his book, On the Manners of the church, he shows, against the slan- 
ders of the Manichees, the sanctity of her doctrine and morals; he pro- 
duces several precedents of holy men, setting forth the examples of many 
inonks and nuns who having severed themselves from the world, spend 
their lives in constant abstinence and in exercises of piety; also of many 
holy prelates and priests who keep themselves pure in the midst of a cor 
rupt age; and, lastly, of an infinite number of lay-christians who lead 
most exemplary lives. He says that though there are some superstitious 
or wicked persons in the church, these she reproves and instructs. In 
another book called, On the Manners of the Manichees, he sets forth the 
hypocrisy, impiety, and licentiousness of these heretics, and the false. 
hood of the boasted chastity and austerity of their elect. 

One of his best works against the Manichees is the elegant and excl. 
lent book, On the True Religion, which he addressed to Romanian, 
whom he had formerly engaged in that sect, who was his patron, and 
whose son Licentius was his beloved disciple. This work is justly ad- 
mired by St. Paulinus; it was the last which St. Austin wrote before he 
was advanced to the priesthood, and in it appears how well he was already 
versed in the doctrine of our faith, and in the writings of the fathers as 
well as in the heathen philosophers. He shows, that religion which 
adores one God, and which teaches us to pay to him the true worship 
which he requires, is the only thing that can lead us to truth, virtue, 
and happiness, and that this is only the Catholic faith. He refutes idolatry, 
judaism, and all heresies, and Manicheism in particular, with its doc- 
trine of the evil principle, and of the origin of evil, which he proves to 
spring from the malice and defect of creatures. He teaches that sin is so 
_ essentially voluntary, that unless it be so, it is not sin; for otherwise all 
exhortations and corrections, and the very law of God itself would. be 
useless. (c. 14.) As to his saying that miracles had then ceased, (c. 
25,) this he afterwards corrected, adding, that he meant the ordinary 
and frequent gifts of miraciwous powers; for, as he says, even when he 
wrote this, he had seen some miracles performed at Milan. (1. ], Re- 
tract. c. 13.) He proves that both authority and reason lead us to the 
Catholic church, and insists on the sanctity of its morals; he mentions 
its innumerable martyrs and holy virgins, though some bad livers are 
tolerated in it, who are like chaff mingled with the corn on the barne 
floor; he closes the work with an exhortation to the practice of charity 
towards God and our neighbour; to that of religion and of all other vir- 
tues, and insists on the obligation of renouncing the theatre, and all the 
criminal and vain part of the world. 
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sore having escaped several operations which he had already 
undergone. The patient prayed with many tears that God 
would mercifully preserve him from this danger, and Satur- 
ninus, bishop of Uzalis, Aurelius, who was afterward bishop 
of Carthage, and several other pious clergymen who often visited 
him during his illness, and were then present, falling on their 
knees, joined him in his devout prayer. St. Austin was one of 
the company, and relates how, the physicians coming the next 
day, he who was to perform the operation took off the bandages, 
and to the astonishment of all who had scen the wound before, 
found it entirely healed, and covered with a very firm scar.(1) 
St. Austin made a very short stay at Carthage, making all 
possible haste to retire to his house in the country, with certain 
devout friends. There he lived almost three years entirely 
disengaged from all temporal concerns, serving God in fasting, 
prayer, good works, meditating upon his law day and night, and 
instructing others by his discourses and books.(2) He settled 
his paternal estate on the church of Tagasté, only on condition 
that the bishop should furnish him a yearly stipend out of it for 
his and his son’s maintenance among their religious brethren. 
All things were in common in their house, and were distributed 
wccording to every one’s necessities, no one among them having 
the least thing at his own disposal. St. Austin reserved nothing 
which he could call his own, having alienated the very house in 
which he lived. The religious Order of the hermits of St. 
Austin dates its foundation from this epoch, in 388.* 


(1) S. Aug. de Civ. Dei, 1. 22, c. 18. ~ (2) Possid. ec. 3, et 5. 


* This monastic institute soon spread over Africa, but was extinguishel 
there by the invasion of the Vandals. It was revived in Europe in several 
congregations, which were all united in one Order by Pope Alexander 
IV. in 1254, and its present constitutions were compiled in 1287. The 
{)rder of the Hermits of St. Austin at present consists of forty-two pro- 
vinces, besides those called the Discalceated, who go barefoot, and live 
in great austerity and recollection. ‘The project of this reformed congre- 
gation was set on foot in 1532, by F. Thomas of Jesus, a native of Lis- 
bon, and a great servant of God, author of that excellent book, entitled, 
The Sufferings of Christ, which he composed whilst he was confined in a 
dungeon in Morocco; for he was chosen by the young king Sebastian to 
accompany him in his unfortunate expedition into Barbary, in which that 
good prince perished, with the flower of Portugal, in 1578, in the twenty. 
fifth year ot his age, fighting against Abdemelec, king of Fez and Mo- 
rocco, who died of sickness in his litter, during the same battle. F. 
Thomas was taken prisoner, and sold to 8 Morabut or Mahometan monk, 
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- When St. Austin was ordained priest. and removed to Hippo, 
snany of his religious brethren followed him, thither, and with 


. 


who attempted, first by mildness, afterwards by confining him ina fright. 
ful prison, and exercising upon him daily most cruel torments, to bring 
him over to his superstition. He was delivered out of the hands of this 
inhuman master by the ambassador of King Henry, formerly cardinal, 
and the holy. man’s great patron. But the money which was sent him 
by his sister the countess of Linares, and by the Kings Henry and Philip 
II. for his own use, he caused to be employed in ransoming other slaves, 
and chose to stay, though no longer a prisoner, at the sagena or prison, 
where were detained above two thousand Christian slaves of different 
nations, whom he never ceased to comfort and assist with heavenly ex- 
hortations, and the functions of his sacred ministry. He brought back 
to the faith many apostates of note, and encouraged them to suffer a 
‘glorious martyrdom. Having spent four years in captivity, in the con- 
stant exercise of the most heroic virtues, especially charity, prayer, 
patience, penance, and mortification, he died the death of the saints. on 
the 17th of April, 1582. He had suffered great contradiction in his own 
Order, by endeavouring to introduce his reformation ; but this got ground 
upon his plan after his happy death. (See F. Alleaume, Helyot, and 
the last edition of Morery.) 

Of the reformed Austin Friars or Hermits, there are, at present, five 
provinces in Spain, and three in France and Italy. The institute of the 
hermits is more severe than the other; they are governed by two different 
vicars-general. Pope Pius V. in 1567, declared the Austir Friars one of 
the Mendicant Orders. It cannot be doubted but St. Axstin institutet 
manual labour in his monastery, since, about the year 400, he wrote a 
book, On the Labour of Monks, to prove this obligation in a penitential 
noonastic state. (t. 6, p. 475. See Fleury, 1. 20, c. 34.) But he al- 
lowed useful studies and spiritual functions, instead of manual labour, 
in those who are qualified for them, or called to the ministry of the altar, 
as is evident from his own studiés and those of many of his colleagues, 
whilst he lived according to his first institute, before he was advanced to 
the episcopal dignity, or established the Regular Canons, who were ap- 
plied solely to the spiritual functions of the ministry. The Regular Ca- 
nons and Canonesses of St. Austin had, in England, before the suppres- 
sich of monasteries, one hundred and fifteen monasteries; the Austin 
Friars thirty-two. See Bishop Tanner’s Notitia Monastica, in Pref. 

St. Austin was no sooner consecrated bishop, but being obliged to live 
with his clergy in the city, he formed them into a regular community, 
in which every one was obliged to give what he was possessed of to the 
poor, or to throw it into the common stock of the house, out of which 
the provost, who was chosen yearly, distributed to every one what was 
necessary. St. Austin always refused legacies left to his church, to the 
prejudice of children or heirs; though he exhorted all persons to reckon 
Christ as one among their children, and to reserve a portion for him in 
his poor. If any one deserted this state after he had embraced it, he 
was punished as an apostate, and guilty of breaking his vow. (See St. 
Austin, Serm. 355, 356, two discourses, On the Life and Manners of the 
Clerks, t. 5, also Possidius.) This is the original of the Regular Canons 
of St. Austin, a distinct Order from that of his Hermits. Consult on 
this Order of Canons of St. Austin the Maurist Monks in the excellent 
new Gallia Christiana, t. 7, p. 778, 787, 790. 
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the assistance of his bishop, Valerius, he founded there a new 
monastery, the monks of which St. Paulinus saluted when he 
wrote to our saint in 394. Out of it came forth nine eminent 
bishops, who by their learning, and the sanctity of their man- 
ners, were so many bright ornaments of the church of Africa, 
namely St. Alipius of Tagasté, St. Evodius of Uzalis, St. Pos- 
sidius of Calama, Profuturis and Fortunatus of Cirtha, Severus 
of Milevis, Urbanis of Sicca, Boniface, and Peregrinus. 

St. Austin instituted a nunnery of his Order, after he was 
promoted to the episcopal dignity; and his sister.who renounced 
the world in her widowhood, was chosen the first abbess. After 
her death, Felicitas, the oldest amongst the nuns, was pitched 
upon to succeed her; but some demanding another person for 
their superior, a division happened among them, which St. 
Austin stifled in its birth, by two letters addressed to Felicitas, 
Rusticus, (the priest who assisted the community,) and all the 
nuns,(1) whom he strongly exhorted to union, perfect regularity, 
fasting, public prayer, strict religious poverty, and ready obe- 
dience to the abbess, and to the priest. In the second letter,(2) 
he laid down a regular body of monastic rules, which is adopted 
. ulso by the men who regard him as the founder of their Orders, 
both the Hermits and the Regular Canons, though each have 
added to it many particular constitutions. That it was received 
also by other religious men soon after the death of St. Austin, 
appears by the rule of Tarnate, and by that of St. Cesarius, in 
both which it is inserted, and by a manuscript copy at Corbie, 
above a thousand years old. The holy founder lays down the 
strictest: rules of poverty, obedience, and modesty; he orders 
that no one ever steadfastly fix her eyes upon another, even of 
the same sex, this being a mark of immodesty and impudence ; 
and he will have this fault to be always severely chastised, 
though with more mildness, when the person guilty is her own 
voluntary accuser. He recommends, above all things, perfect 
humility ; “‘ for,” as he says, “ pride lies in wait about our good 
works, to destroy them; and what does it avail to give our 
riches to the poor, and become poor ourselves, if the miserable 
soul becomes prouder by contemning wealth, than she was be- 
fore by possessing it ?” | 

C1) Ep. 210, 211. (2) Ep. olim 108, nunc ed. Ben. 211. 
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During the saint’s retirement, his ingenious son Adeodatus, 
in the fervour of the sacrifice he had made of himself to God, 
passed to a better life. St. Austin applied himself to pious 
meditation, and the study of the sacred writings. Though in 
his youth, whilst his ears could only bear the Ciceronian purity 
and elegance of the Latin tongue, and his mind. was captivated 
and led away by the world and error, he was alienated from 
reading the holy Scriptures by a seeming meanness of the style; 
yet when he began to be more conversant in them, and his 
judgment was riper, he confessed his mistake. He acknow- 
ledges, in his books, Of the Christian Doctrine, that the pro- 
phets, and St. Paul, surpass in deep sense every thing that is 
sublime in the heathen orators, that this apostle is most power- 
fully persuasive, and that the torrent of his eloquence must be 
perceived by the most unattentive reader. He observes this 
difference between him and the greatest profane orators, that 
they studied the ornaments of eloquence, whereas his wisdom 
never sought after them, but they offered themselves, and 
naturally followed his wisdom. Where he rejects worldly 
oratory, and declares, that his preaching is not founded upon 
the persuasive language of human wisdom and learning,(1) this 
he does with a noble simplicity, in which there is a more true 
sublime than in the highest strokes of art.* 

St. Austin had enjoyed his solitude near Tagasté almost 
three years, when a person of consideration and probity, one of 
the emperor’s agents at Hippo Regius, a maritime town not far 
from Tagasté, desired very much to converse with him at leisure 
about the state of his soul. The saint carefully avoided going 

(1) Cor. xi. 4. 


* Though the noble simplicity, energy, strength, dignity, and justness 
of the sacred style in the inspired writers be inimitable, their language 
is that of the age and countries where they lived; nor are we in this to 
expect the Attic purity and diction, as St. Austin observed. Of this wo 
are not to pass a judgment from some detached periods, as Mr. Blackwall 
has done, but from a full view of the whole context. It is recorded by 
some modern historians to have been a saying of St. Austin, that, among 
temporal things, three would have chiefly given him delight; viz. to have 
seen ancient Rome in its glory; to have heard Tully haranguing; and, 
chiefly, Paul preaching, and animating his sublime sentiments, and the 
divine truths, with the ardour of his enraptured soul, the thunder of his 
most powerful eloquence, and the transporting fire of his countenance. 
‘*Romam triumphantem Tullium perorant2m et Paulum preedicantem.” 
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© any cities in which the sees were vacant, for fear of being 
ghosen to the episcopal dignity ; but there being then a bishop 
at Hippo, he went thither on this occasion without suspecting 
any danger. Valerius, bishop of that city, had mentioned to 
his people the necessity of ordaining a priest for the service of . 
his church. One day, when St. Austin had come into the 
church, they laid hands on him, and presented him to Valerius, 
desiring, with great earnestness and loud cries, that he might 
ke forthwith ordained priest. St. Austin burst into tears, con- 
sidering the great dangers that threatened him in that charge ; 
but was obliged in the end to acquiesce, and was ordained 
priest about the end of the year 390. ‘The disorders of his 
yoush would have been a perpetual disqualification or irre- 
~ularity, had they happened after his baptism; but, from that 
time, he was become a new man, and was then more conspicucus 
for his piety than for his great learning. Our new priest beirg 
recovered from his surprise, employed his friends to beg of 
Valerius some respite, in order to prepare himself in solitude 
for the exercise of his charge. He made the same request him- 
self, by an excellent letter, which tacitly condemns the pre. 
sumption and rashness of those who, without a holy dread, in- 
trude themselves into the ministry. He puts his bishop in 
mind, that “There is nothing in the world more’ easy or 
agreeable, than the office of a bishop, priest, or deacon, if it be 
performed in a slight, careless, and complying manner; but 
nothing is more miserable in itself, or more criminal and unjust 
in the sight of God. On the other side, nothing in this life is 
more difficult, laborious, or dangerous, than this office; but 
nothing more blessed in the sight of God, if it be discharged in 
the manner our Great Leader commandeth.” He says, that 
though he was formerly persuaded of this truth, he now felt it 
much more than he had imagined at a distance, and he feared 
that the Lord had called him into a tempestuous sea to correct 
him, and to chastise his sins.* “O my father Valerius,” said 
he, “do you command me then to perish? Where is your 
charity? Do you love me? . Do you love your church? Iam 


a 


“ **Pondere peccatorum meorum.—Jubes ut pc ream, Pater Valer? 
Ubi est charitas tua?” —S, Aug. ep. 21, olim la. 
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sure you love both me and your church. Many things are 
wanting to me for the discharge of this employment, which are 
not to be attained, but as our Lord directs us, by asking, seck- 
ing, and knocking; that is, by praying, reading, and weeping.” 
Valerius seems to have granted him this respite till the follow- 
ing Easter ; for his first sermons coincide with that time. This 
prelate, who was a Grecian, and had, moreover, an impediment 
in speaking, appointed St. Austin to preach to the people in 
his own presence, as was customary for bishops to do in the 
_East,, but, till that time. was unusual in the West. However, 
Valerius continued to preach sometimes himself. Austin 
desiring to live still in a monastery, Valerius gave him his own 
gardens, which were contiguous to the church, where the 
citizens built him a house for his monks. This is not to be 
confounded with the regular community of clerks, which, after 
he was bishop, he established in his episcopal pulace. Know- 
ing that the instruction of the flock was the principal duty of 
the pastoral charge, he from that time never interrupted the 
course of his sermons till his death. We have near four hun- 
dred extant, though several were not wrote by him, but copied 
by others, as he delivered them.(1) They are not regular 
oritions, composed of all their pans but familiar discourses, 
spoken without much preparation. In them he barely proposes 
the truth with agreeable expressions, and impresses it with 
some smart thoughts. This kind of eloquence is much inferior 
to that of the Greek fathers of the same age; but it agreed 
with the genius of his hearers, who received such discourses - 
with great acclamations and applause, and were frequently 
moved by them to tears.(2) 

St. Austin perfectly understood all the essential rules of elo- 
quence. Instructing sacred orators, he tells us,(3) that a dis- 
course imust be simple and natural ; that art must not appear in 
it, and that, if it be too fine and elaborate, it puts the hearers 
upon their guard. He speaks very well of the necessity o! 
being plain and familiar, though every ti:ing that is said should 
heve a suitable dignity, especially when re‘igion is the subject. 

(1) Sze Possid. c. 7, 9, 31; Ceillier, t. 11, p. 425. 

(2) L. 4, de Doctr. Christ. c. 24. (3) L. 2, de Noctr. Christ, 
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He distinguishes three kinds of speaking: submissively, in an 
_ humble, familiar way ; mildly, in an engaging, soft, insinuating 
manner, to make people love the truth; and, nobly, in a lofty. 
» vehement strain, when we would captivate men, and rescue 
them from the dominion of their passions.* This sublime kind 
he would have rather full of the most pathetic emotions, thar 
florid or adorned with embellishments of speech. But a speaker 
who follows the impulse of his thoughts, studies no beauties of 
elocution, thosgh he naturally uses such as rise from the 
subject itself.t Though the Latin tongue, in his age, was nol 
of the Augustan standard, all impartial judges must allow 
that he had .a great talent for persuasion. He writes with in- 
finite penetration, is full of noble notions and sentiments, and 
expresses himself in a pathetic insinuating manner. He knew 
the heart of man entirely well, and reasoned generally with 
great foree. He indeed often, in his moral discourses, takes 
passages of the scripture in an allegorical sense, which is 
always arbitrary, and rather serves for illustration than for 
proof; in which he followed Origen, the Therapeuts, and lattes 
Jews. On this account the discourses of St. Chrysostom and 
the comments of St..Jerom .are, in general, more useful, as 
to the application of the sacred writings, in the genuine literal 
sense. . 

St. Austin fell into allegorical ‘interpretations by example 
and for the opportunity of introducing such moral instructions 
as he judged most necessary for his people. As for certain 
fashionable defects of eloquence iu his time, this. great man was 
sensible of them; but, having higher views than the commor 
rules of rhetoric, he.conformed himself to the prevailing taste 
of the age ‘he lived: in, that he might the better insinuate the 
truths of religion ipto the minds of the people, by engaging 


* Submissé—temperaté—granditer. De Doctr. Chr.:l. 4. See Gilbert, 
Jugement des Scavans, t. 2, Tit. S. Augustin. 

.¢ St. Austin beautifies his sermons with scarcely any other figures than 
mterrogations, antitheses, and jingling quibbles of words, te which his 
quick, lively imagination inclined him, and which were best relished by 
the Africans in that age. But he checked the turns of his fancy by the 

. ingenious simplicity of his pious affecting sentiments, which make his 
‘discourse every where tender and persuasive. All his works plainly show 
‘how full his soul was of the love of God, and he knew very well how te 
xpress to others the strong sense he had.of it. 
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them to hear the word of God with pleasure ;* and, in his dis- 
courses, though popular, he is always sublime. Fenelon 
mentions two instances to show the wonderful influence which 
his pathetic eloquence had upon the minds of the people; an 
influence which appears more wonderful than Cicero’s vietory 
over the determined resolution and indignation of Cesar, and 
which the most florid discourses would never have had, how 
much soever they had pleased the ears, and excited the applause 
and admiration of his audience. The first is related by the 
saint himself in a letter to his friend Alipius. The custom of 
celebrating the Agape, or love-feasts, in the churches them- 
selves, or in the cemeteries, upon the graves of the martyrs or 
others, and this often with intemperance, was an abuse which 
St. Austin, by a strenuous letter, exhorted Aurelius, archbishop 
of Carthage, to procure to be extirpated by an order of a 
council.(1) The people at Hippo would not be restrained from 
these riotous rejoicings on festivals, which they pretended to 
justify by the authority of their ancestors. St. Austin, who 
was then priest at Hippo, read to them the most vehement 
threats and reproaches of the prophets. Then he earnestly 
besought his hearers, by the ignominies and sorrows, by the 
cross, by the blood of Christ, not to destroy themselves ; to 
have pity on him who spoke to them with so much.affection, 
and to show some regard to their venerable old bishop, who,. 
- out of tenderness for them, had commanded him to instruct 
them in the truth. “I did not make them weep,” says he, “by 
first weeping over them ; but, while I preached, their tears pre- 
vented mine. I own that then I could not restrain myself. 
After we had wept together, I began to entertain great hopes 
of their amendment.”(2) He had the satisfaction of seeing his 
people reformed from that very day. ‘The other example is 
still more remarkable, and. the account of .it -we have also from 
the saint.(3) It was a barbarous custom of Cesarea, in Mau- 
ritania, (now called Tenez, a town subject to the Dey of 
Algiers,) for relations, brothers, fathers, and sons, being divided 


(1) 8. Aug. ep. 22, ol. 4 (2) Tb. 29, ad Alip. t. 2, p. 48. 
(3) L. 4, de Doctr. Christ. c. 24. 
* ** Melius faa ut nos reprehendant grammatici, quam ut non intelli. 
gant populi.”—-.S. Aug Enar in Ps. 138. 
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into two parties, to fight publicly with throwing stones at one 
another, for several days, at a certain time of the year. This 
combat was a spectacle with which the people were extremely 
delighted, and to draw them from it was judged a very difficult 
enterprise. ‘“ According to the utmost of my abilities,” says 
St. Austin, “I used the utmost pathetic expressions to extir- 
pate such a cruel inveterate custom from their minds and man- 
ners, I thought I had done nothing, while I only heard their 
acclamations, and raised their delight and admiration. They 
“Were not persuaded, so long as they could amuse themselves 
with giving applause to the discourse which they heard. But 
their tears gave me some hopes, and declared that their minds 
were changed. When I saw them weep, I believed this hor- 
rible custom would be abolished. It is now eight years ago and 
upwards, and, by the grace of ea, they have been restrained 
from attempting any such practice.” 

In the sermons which fill the fifth tome of his woes this 
father inculcates chiefly assiduous meditation on the last things; 
for “if the Lord’s day (or last judgment) may be at some dis- 
tance, is thy day (or death) afar off ?”(1) He enforces the 
necessity of doing penance ; “ For sin must be punished either 
by the penitent sinner, or by God, his avenging Judge ;(2) 
and God, who has promised pardon to the penitent sinner, has 
no where promised him who delays his conversion a to-morrow 
to do penance in.”(3) He frequently speaks of the obligation. 
and advantages of alms-deeds, and takes notice that the neglect 
of this precept is the cause of the damnation of the greater 
number that perish, seeing Christ mentions only this crime in 
the sentence both of the elect and the reprobate at the last 

‘day.(4) He often mentions purgatory, and strongly recom- 
‘mends prayer and sacrifices for the repose of the faithful de- 
parted.(5) He speaks of holy images of St. Stephen,6) of 
Christ, and SS. a and Paul,(7) of Abraham eee his 

(1) Serm. 17, ¢. 

; ear oa 351, n. 7, p. 13857; Item, Enar. 1, in Ps. 58, n. 
S55 Seen. 80 39. (4) Serm. 60. 


°} Serm. 172; Enar. in Ps, xxxvii. n. 3, p. 295; Enchir. c. 69 e¢ 
110 1. de curd pro mortuis, ©. 1, 2. 3, ¢. 4, n. 6, n, 22; De Civ. Dei, L 


~21, c. 2A, & 
is) se 316, n. 5. (7) L. 1, de Consens. Evan. c. 10, 11, t.3, p. & 
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son ;(1) also of the respect due to the sign of the cross(2) He 


telates miracles wrought by it,(3) and by the relics of mar-. 
tyrs.(4) He often speaks of the honour due to the martyrs, 


as in most of his sixty-nine sermons, On the Saints,(5) but 
he remarks that we build altars, and offer sacrifices to God 


alone, not to any martyrs. He addresses himself to St. Cy- 


prian,(6) and other martyrs, to implore their intercession. 
“All the martyrs,” says he, “who are with Christ intercede 
for us.” Their prayers never eease, so long as we continue our 


sighs.(7) St. Austin preached always in Latin, though among: 


the peasants of the country, in certain parts of his diocess, some 

understood only the Punie tongue, whom he found it difficult 

to furnish with priests.(8) To his sermons may also be re- 

duced the greater part of his comments on the holy scripture.* 
(1) L. 22, contra Faust. c. 73. 


(2) Serm. 88, c. 9, tr. 117, in Joan. n. 3, Enar. in Ps. liv. n, 12. 
(3) L. 22, de Civ. Dei, c. 8, n. 3. 


(4) Serm. 218, 317, 319, 1. 22, de Civ. Dei, c.8; 1. 20, contra Faust, 


c. 21, &. 
(5) L. 7, de Baptism, n. 1. (6) Enar. in. Ps. lxxxv. n. 24. 
(7) S. Aug. ep. 84, p. 207, t. 2. (8) Serm. 42, t. 5. 


* St. Austin wrote, in 393, in two books, An Exposition of the Sermon 
of our Lord on the Mount, (Matt. v. vi. vii.) in which is comprised the 
perfection of the divine precepts which form the trye Christian spirit. 
This work contains many useful lessons of virtue, especially against rash 
judgment. The holy father in the second book explains the Lord’s 


Prayer. His one hundred and twenty-four tracts on the gospel of St. 


John were begun by him in 416, and are homilies which he preached 


every day of the week. In them he often confutes the Arians, Mani-' 


chees, Donatists, and Pelagians. He shows the Donatists that their suf.- 
ferings, of which they boasted, could never avail them, much less procure 
the glory of martyrs, because they suffered not for Christ, being out of 
his church, and destitute of charity. (Tr. 6, in Joan.) He excellently 
inculcates the grievous evil of the least venial sin which is deliberately 
committed, and easily multiplied, (Tr. 1, et tr. 12, n. 14,) and the fruit 
and advantages of divine love, the proof of which is the most fruitful 
observance of the divine commandments. (Tr. 82, 83.) In his ten tracts 
on the first epistle of St. John, he draws at length the portraiture of di- 
vine charity, and recommends (Tr. 9,) the necessary fear of God’s judg- 
ments, which paves the way to love in a soul. 

St. Austin was only priest when he wrote, in 394, his Exposition of 
- St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, in which, among other precepts, he 
lays down discreet rules of charity to be observed in correcting others, 
particularly that it be always done out of a pure motive of charity, and 
that this be made appear to him who is corrected. About the same time 
he composed his Exposition of several passages in the Epistle to the Ro. 
mans, JD answer to difficulties proposed to him; also, the beginning of 


r 
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St. Austin preached constantly, sometimes every day, and 
sometimes twice on the same day. He did not desist even when 
he was so weak as to be scarcely able to speak; but he seemed 
to gather strength in preaching, and his ardour for the salvation 


an Exposition upon the Epistle to the Romans, which he never finished, 
being deterred by the length and difficulty of the task. 

His Enarrations, or Discourses on the Psalms, which he finished in 415, 
take up the fourth tome of his works. He professes first to explain the 
literal sense, but adapts it almost always to Christ and his church, and 
often gives only an exposition that is spiritual or moral: after this, by 
allusions or allegories, he draws some moral instruction very profitable to 
the people. This work is too much undervalued by Beausobre, though 
it is not so much a literal exposition of the Psalter as a collection of Chris- 
tian maxims and rules of piety, which the author usually enforces in a 
pathetic manner, especially on penance, divine love, contempt of the 
worll, and prayer. (On which see Enar. in Ps. xxx.) St. Fulgentius 
owed his conversion to the reading of St. Austin’s discourse on the 
thirty-sixth Psalm, where he treats on the last judgment, &c. In these 
discourses he often speaks of the obligation of giving alms, for which he 
exhorts every one to set apart every tenth penny out of his revenues or 
gains. (Enar. in Ps. 128.) He frequently repeats what the rest of the 
fathers inculcate, that all possessions which are superfluous belong by 
right to the poor. (In Ps. exlvii. &.) He complains that many measure 
their pretended necessities by the demands of luxury, vanity, pride, and 
extravagance, and he says, ‘‘ We shall have many things superfluous, if 
we content ourselves with necessaries ; but, if we listen to vanity, nothing 
will be enough. Seek what suffices for the work of God, not what in- 
ordinate passions crave. (In Ps. cxlvii. n. 12, p. 1658, t. 4.) You say, 
you have children. Count one more in your family. Give something 
to Christ.” (In Ps. xxxviii. F. A. p. 313.) ‘*‘Some lay up for their 
children, and these for their children, and even for great-grand-children ; 
but what do they set apart for Christ ? what for theirown souls? Among 
the children which they have on earth, let them count one brother whom | 
they have in heaven. Let them afford him a share to whom they owe 
all.” (In Ps. Ixxxviii. n. 14, p. 433.) 

St. Austin wrote certain other books on the scripture, not by way of 
sermons. The first which he composed after his return into Africa was 
an imperfect book upon Genesis, in which he explains the history of the 
creation azainst the Manichees, and shows the origin of sin to be not 
from God, but from the malice of the creature, and the abuse which it 
makes of free-will. The distinction he here makes of four senses of the 
holy scripture is famous: the historical, which takes place in relating 
matters of fact ; the allegorical, which explains what is spoken by figures 
the analogical, which compares together the Old and New Testament, 
and refers the first to the latter; and the etiological, which points out 
the reasons of the actions and discourses related in the scriptures. Some 
moderns add the anagogical sense, by which the sacred text is applied to 
the kingdom of heaven, to which it conducts us. St. Austin, in his 
twelve books upon Genesis, according to the letter, which he began in 
401, when he was bishop, pursues the snme method as in the ‘oreguing 
work, in expounding the history of the creation against the Manichees 
but starts many difficulties which he leaves for a further discussie . 

His seven books On the Particular Ways of Speech in the Seven first 
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of souls made him forget the pains of sickness.(1) Wherever 

he went, even in the diocesses of other bishops, he was con- 

stantly required to feed the people with the bread of life, and 

was always heard with great eagerness. His sermons were re- 
(1) Serm. 42, t. 5. 


Books of the Old Testament, are answers to several difficult questions or. 
the Pentateuch, and the books of Josue and Judges. This is a curious 
and learned work, full of judicious remarks, in which he adheres closely 
to the literal sense. His notes upon Job are short hints which he wrote in 
the margin of the sacred text, and are a key to a literal exposition, dis 
covering useful notions which may be further improved. The Speculum, 
or looking-glass, taken out of the scripturé, is a collection of passages for 
the direction of manners, compiled in 427. His Harmony, or book On 
the Agreement of the Evangelists, was composed in four books, about 
the year 399. His two books of Questions on the Gospels are of the same 
date, and contain the answers to forty-seven difficulties propounded to 
him on the gospel of St. Matthew, and to fifty-one on that of St. Luke. 
These comments on several parts of the Old and New Testament make 
up the two parts of the third tome of this father’s works in the Bene- 
dictin edition ; and to them are prefixed his four books On the Christian 
Doctrine, begun by him in 397. In the first book he lays down general 
principles for the study of the holy scriptures, for the understanding of 
which he requires unfeigned faith and sincere charity. In the second, 
he says that the degrees by which we may attain to the perfect knowledge 
of true wisdom are, the fear of God, piety, knowledge, courage, counsel, 
and purity of heart. He sums up the canonical books of scripture; and, 
among the translations thereof, prefers the ancient Latin, as being the 
rhost literal and clearest; and, among the Greek versions, he adheres to 
the Septuagint. In the third book he gives*rules for distinguishing the 
senses of the sacred text, especially the proper or literal from the figura- 
tive. In the fourth; which he added in the year 426, he says that, as 
the scriptures are to be expounded by preachers for the instruction of 
others, he advises that, in the first place, they prepare themselves for this 
function by prayer, and that their lives be answerable to their sermons. 
The sixth tome of St. Austin’s works comprises his dogmatical books 
upon several points of morality and discipline. His book of eighty-three 
questions contains his resolutions of as many difficulties upon different 
subjects on which he had been consulted. Simplician had no sooner 
succeeded St. Ambrose, who died on the 4th of April, in 397, but he 
ropounded to St: Austin certain difficulties concerning the text of St. 
Paul's epistle to the Romans relating to predestination, and others re- 
garding other parts of the scripture. St. Austin, who had been lately 
consecrated bishop, answered him by his two books to Simplician, in 
which he corrected his former notions and expressions in his exposition of 
several passages in the epistle of the Romans, written in 394, not suffi- 
ciently accurate on the subject of divine grace. He was convinced of 
the absolute necessity of that supernatural succour by that passage 
What hast thou which thou hast not received? as he says in his book On 
the Predestination of the Saints, (c. 4,) and in that On the Gift of Per. 
severance. (c. 20, 21.) And he cautions us, that he only wrote accurately 
wpon the subject of grace from the time he was made bishop. His book 
of cight questions to Dulcitius, a tribune in Africa, contains angwert to 
ecveral difficulties proposed by that gentleman in 421. 
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ceived with universal applause, and according to the custom of 
that age, with clappings and acclamations ; but what alone gave 
him pleasure was the wonderful fruit which they never failed to 
produce. Possidius mentions, among other instances of ex- 
traordinary conversions, that the holy doctor, by making a 
sudden digression from his subject to speak against the Mani- 
chan heresy, upon one Firmus, a famous rich and zealous 
patron of that sect, coming into the church, he gained him upon 
the spot to Christ. After the sermon, Firmus came and cast 
himself at the saint’s feet, and, bathed in tears, confessed his 
errors. He was afterwards advanced to the priesthood. _ 
Valerius, finding himself sinking under the weight of his 


In his treatise Concerning the Belief of those Things that are not Con- 
ceived, he proves, in favour of faith, that many things are believed that 
are not conceived or apprehended by the senses, as when we love a friend 
or a stranger merely upon the reputation of his probity. In his book On 
Faith and Good Works, he confutes certain errors, as that no one that 
has been baptized can be damned eternally, &. His book On Faith and 
the Symbol, is an exposition of all the articles of the creed, which he 
delivered whilst he was only priest, in presence of a synod assembled at 
Hippo in 393. In his book on Faith and Works, he demonstrates that 
faith will not save us without good works. His Enchiridion, or Manual, 
was addressed to Laurentius, a pious Roman lord, brother of Dulcitius, 
who, in 421, had desired of him an abridgment of the Christian reli- 
gion, St. Austin shows that it is comprised in the three virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity, by which we worship and glorify God, and render him 
the spiritual homage of our souls. 

In his book On the Christian Combat, he exhorts us to arm ourselves 
against temptations by a lively faith, mortification, and the succour of 
grace. In that On Catechizing the Ignorant, he prescribes the method 
of teaching the catechism usefully, so that the hearer may believe what 
is spoken, may hope what he believes, and may love what he hopes for. 
He would have it taught in such a manner as to be rendered agreeable 
ind entertaining, and the grace of the Holy Ghost to be often implored 
‘n this holy function. His book On the Care for the Dead was addressed 
‘o St. Paulinus in 421, of which work mention has been made in the life 
of that saint. His discourse On Patience is a recommendation of that 
virtue. In his sermon On the Creed he mentions that all adult persons 
learned it by heart before they were baptized, and recited it every night. 

-and morning. That On Fasting shows its advantages. In that On the. 
Plunder of Rome by Alaric, he shows that calamity was an effect of a 
just and merciful Providence. He says that, in 396, the Emperor Arca. ' 
dius and all the citizens abandoned Constantinople one day, fearing it 
was going to be destroyed by a ball of fire which appeared in the air 
but that God having spared it through their tears and prayers, they soon 
returned to their former disorders. (t. 6, p. 622.) In his treatise On the 
Prediction of Devils he proves that their oracles could never foretel any- 
thing, but what they could learn by natural means, or in their natural 
causes, or by subtle conjectures. 
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years and infirmities, and fearing lest his church should be de- 

prived of St. Austin by some other city demanding him for 

their bishop, procured privately the consent of St, Aurelius, 

aichbishop of Carthage, and the approbation of hig own peo- 

ple, and the neighbouring prelates of his province of Numidia, ° 
to make him his coadjutor.in the bishopric, St. Austin strenu- 

ously opposed the project, but was compelled to acquiesce in 

the will of heaven, and was consecrated -in December, 395. 

having in November entered into the forty-second year of his 

age. Valerius died the year following. 

St. Austin, in this new dignity, waa obliged to live in the 
episcopal house, both on account of hospitality and for the ex- 
ercise of his functions; but he engaged all the priests, deacons, 
and subdeacons who lived with him, to renounce all property, 
and to engage themselves to embrace the rule he established 
there; nor did he admit any to holy orders who did not bind 
themselves to the same manner of life. Herein he was imitated 
by several other bishops, and this was the original of Regular 
Canons, in imitation of the apostles. Possidius tells us, that 
the saint’s clothes and furniture were modest, but decent—not 
slovenly. No silver was used in his house, except spoons. His 
dishes were of earth, wood, or marble. He exercised hospita- 
lity, but his table was frugal; besides herbs and pulse, some 
flesh was served up for strangers and the sick; nor was wine 
wanting ; but a quantity was regulated, which no guest was ever 
allowed to exceed. At table he loved rather reading or literary 
conferences than secular conversation, and, to warn his guests 
to shun detraction, he had the following distich written upon 
his table : —— 

This board allows no vile detractor place, 
Whose tongue shall charge the absent with disgrace.* 

If any fell into that vice in his presence, he warned them 
of it, without distinction of persons, and to show his dislike, 
suddenly rose, and withdrew into his chamber, as Possidius 
had seen him frequently do. All his clerks who lived with him, 
gte at the same table, and were clothed out of the common 


* << Quisquis amat dictis absentim rodere vitam, 
Hanc mensam indignam noverit esse sibi.” 
Possid. Ed. Ben. 
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etock with himself. He suffered no woman ever to converse in 
his house ; not even his sister (who was superior of a nunnery), 
nor his two nieces, who served God with her. He said, that 
though no sinister suspicion could arise from the conversation 
of a sister or a niece, yet they would be sometimes attended 
or visited by others of their sex. He never would speak to any 
woman without having some of his clerks by, and being in sight 
of them, though the business was never so secret. He com- 
mitted to overseers among his clergy the entire care of his 
temporals, and took their accounts at the end of the year. To 
shun whatever might distract his mind, he intrusted to the 
management of others the building of the hospitals or churches 
which he erected. He never would receive for the poor any 
estutes or presents which he was importuned to accept when 
the donation seemed a prejudice to an heir, or a disinheriting of 
a child. Nor could any age afford a greater example of perfect 
disinterestedness. He was aware how easily avarice creeps un- 
perceived into the heart, and, like a moth, devours the best 
actions, no less than vanity, if it taint them with its venemous 
blast; and he was continually upon his guard against himself, 
lest either of these contagious evils should infect his soul, and 
secretly entangle his affections. He employed whatever could 
be spared of the revenues of his church in relieving the poor, 
as he had before given his own patrimony for their relief. Pos- 
sidius says that he sometimes melted down part of the sacred 
vessels to redeem captives ; in which he was authorized by the 
example of St. Ambrose. In several of his letters and ser 
mons, mention is made of the custom he had prevailed upon his 
flock to establish, of clothing all the poor of each parish once 
a year. He was not afraid sometimes ‘to. contract considerable 
debts to procure comfort and subsistence for the distressed ; but 
his zeal' and charity for the spiritual welfare of others seemed 
to have no bounds. “TI desire not to be saved without you,” 
said he to his people,(1) like another Moses or St. Paul. ‘What 
shall E desire? what shall !' say? why am-I bishop? why am I 
in the world, only to live in Jesus Christ? but to live in him 
with you. ‘This is my passion, my honour, -my glory, my joy, 
and riches.’ 
. (2) Serm: 17, c 24 
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There perhaps, never was a man endowed by nature with a 
more affectionate and friendly soul than the great St. Austin; 
but his tender and benevolent disposition was exceedingly 
heightened and improved by the nobler supernatural motive, 
and most powerful influence of holy charity and religion ; of 
which his letters, and the sequel of the history of his life will 
furnish many examples. He conversed freely with infidels, 
and often invited them to his table;(1) but generally refused 
to eat with Christians whose conduct was publicly scandalous 
and disorderly, and was severe in subjecting their crimes to 
canonical penance and to the censures of the church.(2) He 
never wanted courage to oppose iniquity without respect to per- 
sons, though he never forgot the rules of charity, meekness, 
and good-breeding ; witness the manner in which he reproved 
one Romulus for the oppression of his poor vassals,(3) and 
others. He complains that some sins had by custom become 
30 commen, that though he condemned them, he durst not op- 
pose the torrent too violently for fear of doing much harm and 
no good, stould he attempt to extirpate them by excommuni- 
cation; yet he trembled lest he should be rendered culpable by 
remissness. Whereupon he eried out: ‘“ Wo to the sins of men 
who only fear those crimes that are rare! But as to those that 
are common, though so grievous that they shut the gates of 
heaven, through the force of custom, we are constrained to 
tolerate them, and by tolerating fear we may ourselves become 
guilty. May it please thy mercy, O Lord, that we may not be 
condemned as not having done all that might be done to hinder 
them.”(4) Prayer and advice were the means by which he 
sought direction in such difficulties. Erasmus,(5) considering 
his immense labours and indefatigable zeal for the salvation of 
souls, says of him: “In the epistles and other writings of this 
holy man, how manifestly do his piety, charity, meekness, gen- 
tleness, kindness, love of concord, and zeal for the house of 
God appear! What doth he not endeavour! How doth he la- 
bour! How doth he turn and change himself into all shapes! 
If there appear the least hopes of drawing one pagan to Christ, 

(1) In Ps. c. n. 8. (2) Serm. 392, c. 5. In Ps. Lxi. n. 28, &e. 


(8) Ep. 211, p. 321. (4) In Galat. t. 3, part 2, p 386. 
(5) Pref. in epist. S. Aug. 
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or one heretic to the church, how doth he econdescend, how 
doth he, as St. Paul saith, change his voice! How anxiously 
doth he intercede for those wicked Circumcellions who deserved 
more than one death! Who ever solicited more for his friends 
than be doth for his enemies? With what pangs doth he bring 
forth all to Christ! How diligently doth he endeavour to save 
all, and lose none! How grievously is he afflicted when any 
scandal ariseth! Methinks I see the hen in the gospel, solici- 
tous and anxious to gather and cherish her chickens under her 
wings. In him alone, as in a mirror, may be seen a perfec 
bishop, such a one as St. Paul describeth.” Causes being at 
that time often carried by appeal from the secular courts to the 
bishops, St. Austin was obliged sometimes to hear them the 
whole day fasting, which he did diligently, affectionately, and 
patiently, making use of every means to reconcile the parties 
amicably, and, whether they were Christians or infidels, to 
draw them to God; but he complained of the distf&ction of 
this charge, which only charity made supportable to him. He 
scarcely ever made any other visits than to orphans, widows, 
the sick, and other distressed persons. He practised the three 
maxims of St. Ambrose: first, never to make matches for any 
persons, lest they should prove unhappy; secondly, never to 
persuade any to be soldiers; and, thirdly, never to go to feasts 
in his own city, lest they should become frequent, and he 
should be drawn into intemperance, and much loss of his pre- 
cious time.(1) 

The epistles of great men are generally interesting and cu- 
rious both for illustrating their history, and giving the genuine 
portraiture of their mind. Those of St. Austin are particularly 
so, not only on these accounts, but also for the importance of 
the subjects treated in them. Several are so many excellent 
and learned treatises, and contain many admirable instructions 
for the practice of perfect virtue. In them he mentions his own 
frequent indispositions, and the habitual weakness of his consti- 
tution. In the thirty-eighth to Profuturus, (n. 397,) he says 
he was confined to his bed under violent pain, but adds: 
‘Though I suffer, yet I am well, because I am as God would 
have me to be; for when we will not what he wills, it is we 


(1) Ponsid. c. 27. 
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that are in the fault, as he can neither do, nor permit any thing 
but what is just.” In the thirty-sixth he answereth Casulanus 
about the fast of Saturday, that the Church observes fasting on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, because the Jews formed their con- 
spiracy to put Christ to death on Wednesday, and executed it 
on Friday. As to Saturday, he bids him follow the custom of 
the place where he should be, according to the rule of St. Am-- 
brose, who told his mother: ‘“‘ When I am here (at Milan) I do 
not fast upon Saturdays: when I am at Rome, I fast upon that 
day.” If the custom of the place be not uniform, as in many 
churches in Africa, he advises him to do as the bishop of the 
place should do or direct. He gives the same answer in his 
fifty-tourth to Januarius. He says in the same that they do 
well who communicate daily, provided it be done worthily, and 
with the humility of Zacheus when he received Christ under 
his roof; but that they are also to be commended who some- 
times imitate the humble centurion, and set apart only Sundays 
and Saturdays, or certain other days for communicating, in 
order to do it with greater devotion. He lays down this prin- 
ciple, that a custom universally received in the church must be 
‘looked upon as settled by the apostles or by general council, as 
the annual celebrations of Easter, Pentecost, the Ascension, and 
Passion of Christ. He says, that though the faithful at first 
communicated after supper, the apostles afterwards ordained 
that out of reverence to so great a sacrament, all should com- 
‘municate fasting. . 

In the fifty-fifth, to the same Januarius, he speaks of Lent 
and of other laws of the church; but says, that certain rites and 
vustoms may be sometimes practised by particulars which are 
only tolerated by the church, and may be sometimes such 
as are better rejected than observed. It would be tedious 
to mention all the important points of faith and discipline 
which he discusses in many of his epistles; but devout 
persons will find nothing more agreeable than the perfect 
maxims of Christian virtue which he inculeates. With what 
charity and tenderness does he comfort Crysinus under tempo- 
ral losses and calamities, putting him in mind that God is our 
only good, and a good which can never fail us, if we study truly 
to belong to him. If he suffer us to be afflicted in this world 
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it is only for our greater advantage.(1) He explains the duties 
of a wife towards her husband in his letter to Ecdicia,(2) show- 
ing her that she was obliged to condescend and conform herself 
to the humour of her morose husband not only in duties which 
she essentially owed him, but also in things indifferent; that 
she ought not to wear black clothes, seeing this gave him offence: 
and she might be humble in mind in rich and gay dress (pro- 
vided it were modest, and not such as:the-apostle condemns) if 
he should insist upon her wearing such. He tells her she ought, 
in all things reasonable, to agree with her husband as to the 
manner of educating their son, and rather leave to him the chief - 
eare of it when he required it. He severely chides her for having 
given goods and money to the poor without his tacit consent, and 
obliges her to ask his pardon for it, whether his unwilling- 
ness to allow her extraordinary charities proceeded from a 
just and prudent care to provide for their son, or from 
any imperfect motive. He exhorts her to gain him by meek- 
ness and charity, and to endeavour by all means to reclaim 
him from his adalteries and other vices, especially by pray- 
ing for him : “Pray for him,” says the saint, “and from the 
bottom of your heart. For tears are, as it were, the blood of 
a heart pierced with grief,” &. Injike manner did he press 
upon husbands the respect, tender affeetion, and just condescen- 
sion which they owe to their wives; and so with regard to other 
states. 

‘The documents he gave to Proba are more general; Proba 
‘Faiconia, the widow of Probus, who had been prefect of the 
pretorium arid eensul, in 371, withdrew into Africa with her 
mother-in-law Juliana, and her daughter Demetrias, after Ala- 
ric the Goth had plundered Rome. This holy widow being sen- 
sible that assiduous prayer was her chief duty, desired St. 
Austin to send her some instructions in writing about the man- 
ner how she ought to pray. The saint told her,(3) she must learn 
to despise the world and its pleasures, and sigh after the true 
happiness of divine grace and charity, which is to be the princi- 
pal object of all our prayers; that prayer must be made by the 
earnest cry of the heart, and ought to be without ceasing, by: 


{1) Ep. 244, ol. 83. (2) Ep. 262, ol. 199. 
' (3) St. Aug. ep..130 ad Probam, p. 382. 
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the continued burning desire of the soul seeking God ; secondly, 
by having regular hours for daily devotions; and, thirdly, by 
frequently raising our hearts to God during all our actions with 
-fervent aspirations, in ‘imitation of the Egyptjan monks. Hoe — 
gave her an exposition of the Lord’s prayer, adding, that we 
are to recommend to God not only our spiritual, but also our 
«corporal necessities, especially our health, that-we may conse- 
crate it to the divine service; for without health all other tem- 
poral blessings avail us little; but this and other temporal fa- 
-vours we must ask with resignation to the divine will, and with 
a view to our spiritual advantage, lest, in punishment of our 
impatience, God shoyld give us them when they are pernicious 
to our souls, .as he granted in anger the flesh meat which the 
Jews in the wilderness asked with murmuring, and at the same 
time visited them with the chastisement of their gluttony and 
rebellion ;(1) whereas he refused to hear St. Paul because.a 
trial was more expedient for him.(2) 

We have a remarkable instance of St. Austin’s meekness and 
humility, in his controversy with St. Jerom. The latter in his 
exposition of the epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians, had ex- 
plained the passage of his withstanding and blaming St. Peter 
for withdrawing himeelf from the table of the Gentiles upon 
the arrival of the Jewish converts,(3) as if this had been a mere 
collusion :between the apostles to prevent the scandal of either 
party, and as if St. Paul did not think St. Peter in any fault ; 
because he allowed the observance of such legal ceremonies at 
that time no less than St. Peter did. St. Austin, in 395, being 
only priest, wrote to him against this exposition,(4) showing, 
that though the apostles certainly agreed in doctrine, yet in this 
action of St. Peter there was. an indiscretion of inadvertence 
which gave to the Gentile converts an occasion of scandal: and, 
that if St. Paul did not blame him seriously he must have been 
guilty of an officious lie, (which cannot be denied,) and by ad- 
mitting such 2 fallacy any passage in the scripture may be eluded 
in the like manner. This letter. of St. Austin happened, by the 
detention and death of the bearer, never.to be delivered. In 
397 St. Austin, being then bishop, wrote to St. Jerom another 


(1) Numb. xi. 33; Ps. lxxvii. v. 30, 31. (2) 2 Cor. xii. 7. 
(3) Gal. ii. 11. (4) Ep. 28, ol. 8. 
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letter upon the same subject,(1) which, by another accident, fell 
into the hands of several persons in Italy, and was only sent to 
St. Jerom in Palestine accidentally by one of them; at which 
St. Jerom took offence. Several other letters passed between 
them on this affair,(2) in which St. Austin shows that the apos- 
tles tolerated for some time the ceremonies of the Jewish law, 
that they might be abrogated by insensible degrees, and the 
synagogue buried with honour. He conjures St. Jerom by the 
meekness of Christ to pardon him what he had offended him in, 
thankfully submits himself to his reprehension and reproof, pro- 
fessing himself always ready to be taught by him as his master, 
and corrected by him as his censor, and desires to drop the in- 
quiry, if it caused any breach of friendship, that they might pro- 
vide for their mutual salvation.(3)“I entreat you again and 
again,” says he in another letter, “to correct me confidently 
- when you perceive me to stand in need of it; for, though the 
office of a bishop be greater than that of a priest, yet in many 
things is Austin inferior to Jerom.”(4) The saint imputes the 
whole blame of this dispute to himself, and his own negligence, 
because he had not added, that the toleration of the legal rites 
only belonged to that time when the New Law began to be pro- 
mulgated.(5) St. Jerom afterwards tacitly came over to St. 
Austin’s opinion,(6) which is confirmed by the general suffrage 
of theologians. St. Austin grieved exceedingly to see the de- 
. bate between him and Ruffinus carried on with warmth, and 
“conjured them with the greatest tenderness imaginable to for- 
bear invectives. ‘ Could I meet you both together in any place,” 
. said he, “I would fall down at your feet, I would weep as long 
as I were able, I would beseech as much asI love you, some- 
times each for himself, then each one for the other, and for 
many others, especially the weak for whom Christ died.”(7) 
This saint always dreaded the itch of vain glory in literary con- 
tests, in which men love an opinion as he says, ‘“ Not because it 
is true, but because it is their own, and they dispute, not for the 
truth, but for the victory.” For his part, he was so much upon 
his guard to shun this rock, that charity and humility were no 
(1) S. Aug. ep. 40, ol. 9. (2) See S. Aug ep. 71—75, 81, 82. 


(8) Ep. 73, ol. 15. (4) Ep. 82, ol. 89, inter op. S. Hier. ep, 97 
(5) Jb, (6) S. Hier. 1. 1, contr. Pelag. c. 3. 
(7) Ep. 73, ol. 15. 
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where more visibly the governing principles of his heart than 
on such occasions. 

He trembled always at the danger of secret complacency or 
vain glory, amidst the praises of others. Thus he writes(1) of 
this temptation in his Confessions: ‘‘ Weare daily assaulted, O 
Lord, with these temptations; we are tempted without ceasing. 
The tongues of men are as a furnace, in which we are daily 
tried. Thou knowest the groans of my heart to Thee concern- 
ing this thing, and the floods of my eyes. For I cannot easily 
discover the advances that I make towards being more clean 
from this plague; and I very much dread my hidden sins, 
which are seen by thine eyes, but not by mine. In other temp 
tations [ have some way by which I may try myself; but none 
at allin this.” He complains, in a letter to Aurelius, archbi- 
shop of Carthage, much mere bitterly, how subtlely and imper- 
ceptibly this dangerous vice insinuates itself into our souls, 
adding: “ This I write to discover my evils to you, that you 
may know in what things to pray to God for my infirmities.” 
Sincere humility made him love, at every turn, to confess his 
ignorance, and no less readily than candidly often to say: “I 
know it not ;”(2) an answer which does more honour to a true 
genius than the greatest display of wit and learning ; yet which 
costs so much to many, that they often turn themselves into 
every shape rather than make this humble acknowledgment, as 
the judicious Carthusian of Gaillon, F. Bonaventure, remarks, 
speaking of the great and truly humble cardinal Bellarmin.(3 
He showed the greatest deference for the opinion of others, and 
with unfeigned humility asked their advice in the paths of vir- 
tue, and submitted himself and his works to their censure. No- 
thing gave him greater confusion and mortification than the es- 
teem of others, or their opinion of his learning.(4) 

From this sincere humility St. Austin wrote his Confessions 
or praises of the divine mercy and justice, about the year 397 
not long after he was made bishop, when all the world admired 

(1) Conf. 1. 10, c. 37. 

(2) See S. Aug. 1, de Orig. Anima, ¢. 2; Ie Corrept. et Gr. c. 8; 
De Civ. Dei, 2. 20, c. 19, 1. 8, quest. ad Dulcit. qu. 3; Ep. ad Ores, 
Contra. Priscill. c. 11, ep. 143, &. 

(3) &. Bonaventure, Sur la Lecture des Péres, of which excellent 
book the most complete edition is that in 1692. 


(4) Ep. 143, ol. 7, ad Marcellin. ep. ad Audacem, & 
VOL. VIII. 2G 
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his sanctity, and he enjoyed the greatest honour and fame. 
Possidius assures us that his main design in composing this 
work, was to study his own humiliation, and to endeavour that 
no one shold think of him above that which he confessed him- 
relf to be. He therefore divulged all the sins of his youth in 
the nine first books, and, in the tenth, published the many im- 
perfections to which he was still subject, humbly begging the 
intercession of all Christians in his behalf. The saint himself, 
sending this book to Count Darius, tells him,(1) that, “ the 
caresses of this world are more dangerous than its persecutions. 
See what I am from this book: believe me who bear testimony 
of myself, and regard not what others say of me. Praise with 
me the goodness of God for the great mercy he hath shown in 
me, and pray for me, that he will be pleased to finish what 
he hath begun in me, and that he never sutfer me to de- 
stroy myself.” St. Austin says in the second book of his 
Retractations, that he compiled this work also to excite both 
himself and other men to praise God, ever just, and ever good, 
and to raise up our understanding and affections to Him. He 
has interspersed in it sublime and solid reflections on the great- 
ness and goodness of God, the vanity of the world, and the 
miseries of sin, with most useful instructions for furthering the 
spiritual life in our souls. Eversince this work has been writ- 
ten, it has been always read by pious persons with delight and 
adniiration, ‘The saint having given an account of his own 
actions in the ten first books, in the three last takes occasion to 
speak of his love for the holy scriptures, and discusses several 
metaphysical difficulties concerning time, and the creation of 
the world, or the first part of the history of Genesis, against 
the Manichees. 

Those heretics were the first against whom he exerted his 
gcal, after his conversion from that impious sect.* When he was 


(1) Ep. 231, n. 6. 


* Besides the works above mentioned, which St. Austin composed 
against the Manichees, he wrote, in 391, soon after he waa ordained 
wiest, his book, On the Advantage of Believing, to reclaim his friend 

onoratus from that heresy. In this work he overthrows the Manichean 
principle, That the light of reason suffices to discover to us the truth, 
without faith, or the use of authority. He shows that it is wisdom, not 
rash credulity, to believe those that are worthy of credit, evep in mat 
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made priest at Hippo, he grieved to see that great numbers in 
that city were infected with this pestilential heresy, and he 
challenged Fortunatus, their priest, to a conference. This was 
accepted, and it lasted two days; the dispute turned principally 


ters of civil life; and especially that true wisdom never can be attained 
without consulting authority. He demonstrates that the authority of the 
Catholic church justly deserves and commands our respect and assent, 
and says, ‘‘ Why shall we make any difficulty to throw ourselves upon 
the authority of the Catholic church, which hath always maintained her- 
self by the succession of bishops in the apostolic sees, ia spite of all the 
endeavours of heretics condemned by her. by the people’s faith, by the 
decision of councils, and by the authority of miracles? It is cither a 
matchless impiety, or an indiscreet arrogancy, not to acknowledge her 
doctrine for a rule of our faith, &c. 

About the same time he composed his book, Of the Two Souls, against 
that error of the Manichees, asserting that every man has two souls, the 
one good, of a divine substance, and the other evil, of the nature of 
darkness, proper to the flesh. Among the twelve disciples whom Manes 
sent to preach in different nations, the most famous was Adimantus, who 
was the same with Addas, according to St. Austin, (Cont. Adv. leg. 1. 
2, c.'12,) though Beausobre thinks them distinct, because otherwise the 
names of all these twelve disciples would not have reached us. Beauso- 
bre thinks Adimantus first introduced Manicheism into Africa; for the 
Manichees in the West held him almost in equal veneration with his 
master Manes, and Faustus said of him: ‘‘ The most learned and won- 
derful Adimantus alone, after our blessed father Manicheus, worthy of 
all our admiration.” (apud 8. Aug. 1.1, c. 2.) His writings were also 
famous in the East, as appears from the twenty-five books written against 
him by the learned Diodorus, bishop of Tarsus, which are extant in 
Syriac, in the hands of the Nestorians, as Cave proves from the testi- 
mony of Ebedjesu. Adimantus had written a book in Latin, in which 
he pretended to shew an opposition between the Old and the New Testa- 
ment. This work St. Austin refuted by his book Against Adimantus, 
in 394, justifying the agreement between the passages that were objected. 
Having refuted the disciple he took the master in hand, by his book 
against Manes’s epistle of the foundation, in which that heresiarch had 
couched the principal articles which he proposed to his followers. St. 
Austin gives us his words for that part of the letter which he refutes, 
and demonstrates his principles to be advanced by him without the least 
shadow of proof, and to be contrary even to reason and common sense. 
This father lays down his reasons for adhering to the Catholic church in 
these terms: ‘‘ Several motives keep me in the bosom of the Catholic 
church ; the general consent of nations and people, an authority grounded 
upon miracles, upheld by hope, perfected with charity, and confirmed 
by antiquity; the succession of bishops from St. Peter to our time; and 
the name of the Catholic church, which is so peculiar to the true church, 
that though ail heretics call themselves Catholics, yet when you ask in 
any country whatever, where the Catholics meet, they dare not show the 
place of their assemblies.” He says, ‘‘I would not believe the gospel, 
if the authority of the church did not move me thereto.” (1. cont. En. 
Fundamenti, c. 3.) 

St. Austin, in his first books, Against Faustus, justifies the passages 
of the New Testament relating to the genealogy of Christ, and the mys- 
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on the origin of evil, which St. Austin proved to be derived 
‘rom the free will of the creature ; which article of free will he 
aemonstrates, because, without it, neither law nor punishment 
could be just. Fortunatus, who, as Beausobre observes, was a 


tery of the incarnation, which Faustus pretended to have been falsified ; 
and in the fifth reproaches the Elect among the Manichees with voluptu- 
ousness and avarice, notwithstanding their hypocrisy, and opposes to 
them the sincere virtue and penitential lives of many Catholics. From 
the sixth to the twenty-third book he is taken up in defending the Old 
Testament, after which he returns again to the New. In the twentieth, 
he takes occasion from the Jewish sacrifices to reproach the Manichees 
with paying a superstitious honour to the sun, moon, and stars. "aus- 
tus objected to the Catholics their veneration and festivals of martyrs.— 
To this, St. Austin answered, that they honoured the martyrs in order 
to partake in their merits, to be assisted by their prayers, and exited to 
imitate their example; but never paid to them the worship of latria, 
which is due to God alone, nor offered sacrifices to them, but only to God 
in thanksgiving for their graces. 

In his two books Against Felix, or the acts of a conference with him, 
he confutes the Manichean system concerning the nature of God, and the 
origin of evil. Soon after, he composed against these heretics a book, 
On the Nature of God, in which he handles the same subject more fully 
Secundinus, a Muanichee, having by a letter urged St. Austin to return 
to that sect, the saint answered him by a book, which he preferred to all 
lis other writings against those hereties. He gives in it the reasons of 
his conversion, and overthrows the principles of Manicheism. ‘This 
work is entitled: Against Secundinus. Several years after this, an an- 
onymous book of some ancient Marcionite, or other such heretic, who 
denied that God was author of the Old Testament, and that he created 
the world, being put into the hands of several persons at Hippo, St. 
Austin confuted it about the year 420, by his two books, Against the 
Adversary of the Law and the Prophets. These works against the Ma- 
nichees are published in the eighth tome of the Benedictin edition ; with 
those against the Arians, and his book against the Origenists and Pris- 
cillianists. 

His conflict with the Arians was begun by an Answer he published in 
417, toan Arian sermon which contained the chief objections against 
the divinity of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. His conference with 
Maximinus, an Arian bishop, and his two books against him, which 
were written to check his boastings after the conferenee, were the fruit 
of his labours in 428. His fifteen books, On the Trinity, were begun in 
400, and finished in 416, and are rather a dogmatical than a controver- 
sial treatise on that mystery. In the beginning, he lays down just cau- 
tions against any false idea of God, either apprehending him as a corpo- 
real substance, or as # limited spirit, like a soul, consequently liable te 
imperfections ; for God 1s infinite, immense, and incomprehensible. In 
the eight first books he proves the unity of the divine essence, and the 
trinity of the Persons; he discourseth in the fourth of the incarnation 
of the Son, and, in the fifth, he refutes the sophisms of heretics. In 
the latter books, he endeavours to explain the Trinity, of which he finds 
an imperfect emblem in man, namely, in his spirit or soul, his know. 
edge of himself, and his love of himself; and again, in his memory, 
understanding, and will three p°wers of the same mind, though thes 
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very learned able disputant, was so pressed as to have nothing 
to say but that he would confer with the heads of his sect. Out 
‘of shame he withdrew from Hippo very soon after, and his 
flight gave occasion to the conversion of a great part of his 


and all other representations, are infinitely imperfect. He teaches (1. 
153,) that the Son proceeds from the Father by his understanding, or 
knowledge of himself, (he being the Father’s internal real subsisting 
Word, consubstantial to him,) and the Holy Ghost by his will, as he is 
the eternal subsisting love ef the Father and the Son. (See on this Corn. 
A Lapide on John i. and | Johni.) Cassiodorus observes, that this 
work of St. Austin requires in the reader great penetration and atten- 
tion. To these polemical writings in the eighth tome, are prefixed his 
‘Treatise against the Jews and his Succinct History of Heresies, addressed 
to Quodvultdeus, deacon of Carthage, and. containing a list of eighty 
eizht heresies, beginning with the Simonians, and ending with the Peia- 
gians. It was compiled in 428, chiefly from the works of SS. Epiphanius 
and Philastrius. - 

Iiis great work, Of the City of God, consists of twenty-two books, 
and is a very learned apology for the Christian religion. In the ten first 
books he refutes the slanders of the heathens, showing that the Christian 
religion was not the cause of the fall of Rome; for the very barbarians 
who plundered it, granted a privilege of asylum to the churches of the 
apostles, and the sepulchres or martyrs, which no heathens did to the 
temples of their gods. St. Austin shows that temporal calamities are 

_ often advantageous to the virtuous; many under these gave heroic proofs 
of patience, chastity, and all virtues; whereas the boasted Lucretia and 
Cato murdered themselves out of cowardice and impatience under afflic- 
tions. -(1. 1.) He mentions the impiety and vices of the pagan Romans, 
the obscenities practised in their religious rites, the cruelty of their civil 
wars much more horrible than that of the Goths, and the voluptuous- 
ness, avarice, and ambition of the latter ages of the republic, which he 
dates from their building of the first amphitheatre, which Scipio Nasica 
prudently, but in vain, opposed. (1. ] and 2.) He shows, that greater 
calamities had often befallen the world in the reign of idolatry. (1. 3.) 
And that the enlargement of the Roman empire could not be ascribed to 
uy idols. ‘Though great empires, without justice, are but great robbe- 
ries, (which he proves at large, l. 4,) he thinks that God might give the 
pagan Romans victory, as a temporal recompence of some moral virtues 
setting before our eyes, that if the imperfect virtues of heathens are so 
rewarded, what will be the recompence of true virtue in eternal glory 
Confuting the doctrine of destiny, he shows, that God’s foreknowledge 
agrees With man’s free-will; and he gives an admirable description of the 
happiness of a virtuous prince, which he places altogether in his piety, 
not in temporal felicity, though he mentions and sets forth the tempora. 
prosperity of Constantine and Theodosius. (I. 5.) He shows the ridi- 
culous folly of the theology and pretended divinities of the heathens.— 
(1. 6, 7.) He refutes the theology of their philosophers, even of the 
LViatonists, whom he prefers to the rest, but who all honoured demons ay 
subaltern deities; whereas no Christian priest offers sacrifice to Peter, 
Paul, or Cyprian, but to God upon the monuments of martyrs. (1. 8.) 
He proves all the demons of the heathen philosophers to be evil spirits, 
“1. 9.) Good angels neither require adoration nor sacrifices, and miracles 
performed by their interposition, are wrought by God’s power, who by 

» them makes himself known to men. (1. 10.) 
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deluded flock. Faustus, a native of Milevis, and bishop of the 
Manichees in Africa, was the idol of his sect in that country, 
and by his eloquence, his affected modesty, courtesy, and agrce- — 
able winning behaviour, perverted many. He boasted that he 


In the following twelve books he treats of the two: cities of God and 
the world ; describigg in the four first of these books, their original ; in 
the four next, their“progresa; and in the four last, their respective ends. 
He makes his transition from the diversity of good and bad angels, to 
speak of their creation, and that of the visible world. (1. 11.) Next 
he proceeds to the creation of man, and his fall. (1. 12, 13, 14.) He 
pursues the history of the two cities through the first patriarchs, fro 
Cain and Abel to Noe’s flood, making the ark to represent the church, 
and illustrating his narrative with curious allegories and reflections.— 
(1. 15.) In the last chapter of the fourteenth book, he observes, that 
self-love to the contempt of God, and the love of God to the contempt of 
self-love, have built these two opposite cities of God and the world, and 
characterise and distinguish their citizens. This history he carries down 
to Solomon, (1. 16, 17,) then resumes the history of the world in that of 
the ancient monarchies, beginning with that of the Assyrians in the East, 
and the small kingdom of Sicyon in Greece, the two first that were 
erected. He every where enlivens his narration with ingenious reflections, 
and closes it with the triumph of Christ over hell, in his incarnation and 
death, and the establishment of his church, which is victorious over per- 
secutions and heresies, and will endure till his second coming at the last 
day. (i. 18.) In the nineteenth book, he treats of the latter end of 
both cities; the inhabitants of each aim at sovereign felicity, or the 
chiefest good, but those of the terrestrial know so little of it, that the 
wisest among their philosophers were at a loss to find in what it cofisisted, 
Varro reckoning two hundred and eighty-eight different opinions among 
them about it; only the true religion discovers to men this most impor. 
tant truth, and shows, that it consists in eternal life, and that we can- 
not be happy in this life, but only in hope, -which gives a kind of anti- 
cipation of the peace and joy to come. In the twentieth book he gives a 
description of the last judgment, and the general resuvrection. In the 
twenty-first, he speaks of the end of the terrestrial city, and of the hor- 
rible torments of hell, especially their eternity, which he proves clearly 
from our most holy faith; whence, he says, the church never prays for 
the salvation of devils or damned souls; though he acknowledges tenrpo. 
rary chastisements for the purgation of smaller sins after death, in those 
who here belonged to Christ, and did not die separated from him by any 
grievous sin. The subject of his last book is the glorious immortality of 
the saints in the heavenly city. He mentions the qualities of glorified 
bodies, and proves their resurrection from that of Christ, and from the 
faith of the chureh, confirmed by undoubted prophecies, and by mira- 
cles; he relates several wrought in his own time by the relics of saints, 
both at Milan and in Africa, to some of whith he had been an eye-wit- 
ness, He finishes the portraiture of the happiness of the blessed, by a 
sketch of what their souls will.enjoy. ‘‘ How great,” said he, *‘ will be 
that felicity that shall be. disturbed’ with no evil, and where no other 
business shall be followed: but that of singing the praises of God, who 
shall be allin all? Every inhabitant of this divine city shall have a wilt 

verfectly free, exempt from all evil, filled with all manner of good, en- 
foving without intermission. the delights of an immortal felicity, without 
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had forsaken all things to obey the gospel, whereas he had been 
master of nothing in the world to renounce, and led a volup- 
tuous soft life, sleeping on the finest feather beds, and living in 
plenty and delighta(1) About the year 390, he published a 


(1) S. Aug. contr. Faust. 1. 5, c. 2 et 8. 


remembrance either of his faults, or of his miseries, otherwise than to 
bless his Redeemer for his deliverance.” The prolix commentaries of 
Lewis Vives and Leonard 1s Coquezus are full of erudition, but of very 
little service for illustrating the text of St. Austin. This work containg 
a surprising variety of learning, and is very pleasant and entertaining, 
as Macedonius vicar of Africa, elegantly testifies. (Ap. St. Aug. ep. 
154. 

Our holy doctor, in his Retractations, gives this caution concerning his 
two treatises Against Lying, that they are both so intricate, that he had 
once some thoughts of suppressing them. But this seems to regard only 
some of his mystical interpretations of certain scriptural examples; for 
the principles which he lays down are most just and important. The 
Origenists, with Plato, maintained, that officious lies are lawful for « 
good and necessary end. ‘To confute this pernicious doctrine, St. Austin 
composed, in 395, his book On Lying. He defines lying to be a disa. 
greement between a man’s words and his mind, for to lie is to speak what 
we do not think. He takes into consideration the objections brought 
from examples of lies mentioned in the Old Testament, as of Jacob, Ju- 
dith, &c. and answers, that the patriarchs who seem to have lied, did not 
intend that what they said should be understood in the usual sense; but 
that they meant to discover, by a prophetical spirit, those things that 
were signified by their actions, which were figurative. He throws out 
this answer chiefly for fear of any concessions which the Manichees might 
abuse to insult the patriarchs, or the Old Testament; but adds, both in 
this and the following treatise, that if this solution appear not satisfac- 
tory, we must condemn such lies as we do David’s sins; and says, that 
at least the Holy Ghost never approves any example of lying, unless it 
be by comparing it with a greater evil. He then demonstrates that we 
must never do the least evil, whatever good may be procured by it; the 
that it is clear, both from the holy scriptures and the light of reason, 
that all lying is essentially a sin. Whence he concludes, that no lie is 
ever to be told, to preserve our chastity, or life, or that of others, or s¢. 
cure the salvation of our neighbour, as to procure baptism for our dying 
ehild, or for any other reason or good whatever, as it can never be lawful 
to eommit adultery, theft, or any other sin, for such an end. Death and 
all torments ought to be more eligible than the least lie; nor can the evils 
of others be imputed to us which we cannot prevent without sin. 

His book Against Lying, to Consentius, was composed tong after the 
former, upon the same principles, in the year 420, and is clearer aud 
more methodical than the former. He wrote it to confute both the error 
of the Priscillianists, (who held lying, even to conceal their religious sen- 
timents, lawful,) and that of some Catholics in Spain, who pretended 
lying allowable, in order te detect those heretics, upon which case Con- 
eentius had consulted St. Austin. The holy doctor shows we are bound 
often to conceal the truth ; but must never prevent any evils by lying, 
and mentions one Firmus, bishop of Tagasté who, having concealed an 
dunocent man from the Judge, who was a Pagan, chose rather to suffer 
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book against the Catholic faith, full of blasphemies against the 
Mosaic law and the prophets, and against the mystery of the in- 
carnation. Beausobre(1) admires the elegance of his style, which 
és lively, clear, concise, and smooth; superior in.purity of the 


(1) T. t, p. 224. 


the rack, than to discover, or by lying to say he knew not where he was. 
In such cases, he will have us only raise our hearts earnestly to God, and 
commit to him the event. (See L. Contra Mendac. c. 18, 19, 20.) That 
the scripture condemns all kind of lies, is what the whole Catholic Church 
teaches with St. Austin. (See Alexander III. Cap. Super eo. 4, De 
Usuris.) Some have pretended to justify equivocations by his mystical 
interpretations of the passages relating to Jacob and others; some of 
which Natalis Alexander, out of respect to the memory of great men, 
stretched so far as to give his adversary some handle for wrangling as to 
this question. But St. Austin proposes his first answer to those exam- 
ples in such a manner as not to rest the cause upon this solution; for he 
adds, that if it seem not satisfactory as to any of those ancient saints, 
and if they seem not to be excused from a lie, they cannot be excused 
from sinning, unless upon the plea of invincible ignorance. The same 
principles he again sets forth, Enchir. c. 22, t. 6, p. 205. God, who is 
truth itself, can never approve any kind of lying; nor can anything be 
more destructive of civil society and commerce, than that doctrine which 
allows it by principle. It would be more eligible to live among dumb 
persons than in a nation of liars. Artificial lies, or mental reservationa 
and equivocations, are not less condemned by St. Austin, both in his de- 
finitions, and in the whole force of his. reasoning, than any other kind of 
lies, and are the more pernicious, as they are more artfully disguised. 
‘Yo allow them in religious matters, or oaths, on any aecount whatever, 
is an error condemned by the Catholic Church. (See the Propositions 
26, 27, 28, condemned by Innocent XI. and those condemned by the 
clergy of France in 1700, in Steyeart, F. Antoine, &c. By the same 
principle is demonstrated the essential iniquity of all lying in whatever 
circumstances, and on all subjects. Let those who dispute this poins 
have dealings with persons of this east, who in all affairs, which them- 
selves shall judge of sufficient importance to require it, study by artful 
equivocations to raise mists before them to deceive them ; experience in 
their own case will help to open their eyes, and make them desire that 
persons of such principles should carry them marked on their foreheads, 
as princes, by declaring open war, warn enemies to stand upon their 
guard. How easily would these new doctors have disengaged St. Austin 
in all his difficulties how to save the life of the innocent man, and rescue 
she dying unbaptized infant out of the hands of infidels? On ancient 
uuthors who have allowed some kinds of lies, see Grotius De Jure belli 
et pacis, |. 3, ec. 1. 

Among the Protestants, James Saurin, minister at the Hague, declared 
himself, against most of ‘his brethren, an advocate for lying in certain 
cases. Mr. Hutcheson, the late celebrated professor at Glasgow, in his 
Moral Philosophy, (t. 2, c. 10 et 17,) condemns, very justly, mental re. 
strictions and equivocations, yet, by an unaccountable inconsistency, 
allows lying in cases of necessity, especially in masters and princes, 10 
‘whom certainly the character of inviolable uprightness and sincerity is 
of so much the greater importance, (even in the smallest matters, ) as in 
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Latin tongue to most productions of that age; and the author 
shows great address in palliating the defects of his sect, and in 
giving an ingenious: turn to his sophistical arguments. St. 
Austin answered him in twenty-three books, about the year 400, 
and triumphed over him not only by the strength of truth, and 
the goodness of his cause, but also by an infinitely greater ex- 
tent of learning. He has preserved us the text of his adversary, 
which he confutes. 

In 404 a-Manichee, of the number of the Elect, called Felix, 
came to Hippo, in order to re-establish his sect in that city and 
vountry, which, by the zeal. of St. Austin, seemed no longer 
uble to raise its head. He had been at Hippo from the month 
of August, when he agreed to hold a public disputation with St. 
Austin in the church in December. The conference of the 
first day is lost ; but those of the second and third, held on the 
7th and 12th of December, are extant.. Felix was not so 


them is centred public faith. and as their example has the most pre 
vailing and extensive influence; Mr. Hutcheson’s reasoning equally ex- 
cuses murders and other sins, when compensated by notable public ad 
vantages. He mistakes the case of putting to death an innocent man, to 
save his country from ruin, through the unjust vengeance of some tyrant. 
on which partly he grounds his false doctrine in favour of lying in like 
cases. Such a person is bound by the rule of charity for his country, te 
deliver himself up; and if he refuse, may be justly commanded to do 
it, and punished for disobedience. Such principles which allow evil to 
be done in cases of pressing necessity, suit Machiavellian politicians, bus 
they overthrow the whole system of true virtue, and the pure morality 
of the gospel. Agreeably-to this, Alexander III. declares, that ‘‘'The 
holy scripture forbids us to lie for the life of another.” (Cap. Super eo 4, 
De Usuris.) And St. Austin demonstrates that no necessity or antho- 
rity can ever dispense with the inviolable law of truth. He says: ‘* When 
thou liest for the sake of humility, if thou wert not before a sinner, thou 
art now become one.” (Serm. 182, ol. 19, de Verbis Dom.) And he 
teaches us, with all divines, that ‘‘ It is not lawful to lie for the sake of 
piety; for this is the greatest and most heinous crime of execrable lying.” 
(L. de Mendac. c. 21, p. 444, t. 6.) Who then can excuse the effrontery 
of Beausobre, Middleton, and some others, who accuse St. Austin of 
forging false miracles, or knowingly abetting forgeries, and this without 
any other view than to incur, by his own avowed principles, the guilt of 
eternal damnation. We say the same of most other fathers. For the 
primitive Christians were ready to suffer the most cruel torments and 
deaths rather than to be guilty of the least lie, as St. Justin (Apol. 1, 
ol, 2,) and Eusebius (i. 6, Preepar. Evang.) testify at large. ‘‘ Though 
you apply fire and the sword to his body, he will stand firm and steadfast, 
and will cry out with unshaken constancy: ‘ Let your flames and razors 
be made ready ; cut, burn this body, satiate your raging thirst with this 
blond—the stars will sooner fall from heaven than you will extort from 
us one single word of a lie,’ &. 
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learned as Fortunatus, whom St. Austin had formerly confuted, ' 
as Erasmus observes, but he had more cunning. The issue of. 
this disputation was, that Felix closed it by publicly professing 
upon the spot the Catholic faith, and anathematizing Manes and 
his blasphemies. 

The heresy of the Priscillianists was akin to some of the 
Manichean principles, and at that time infected several parts of 
Spain, where also the errors of the Origenists prevailed among 
some. Paul Orosius, a Spanish priest, made a voyage inte 
Africa, in 415, to see St. Austin, whose great reputation had 
teached the most remote countries where the Christian name 
was known. This learned priest informed him, by a memorial, 
in what these heresies consisted, and requested of him an anti- 
dote to preserve the minds of his countrymen against them. 
This gave occasion to the saint’s work, Against the Priscillian- 
ists and Origenists, in which he condemns the impious errors of 
those who taught the human soul to be of a divine nature, and 
sent into the body in punishment of former transgressions, till 
it be purified in this world; and he proves that it is created by 
God, and that the torments of the devils and damned men are 
eternal. Possidius relates that Pascentius, count of the em- 
peror’s household, that is, intendant or steward of the imperial 
demesnes in Africa, being an Arian, insulted the Catholics on 
account of the simplicity of their faith, and challenged St. 
Austin to a conference. When they met, he refused to suffer 
notaries to take it down in writing; upon which St. Austin 
foretold that every one would give an account of it according 
to his fancy. Pascentius insisted upon St. Austin’s showing 
him the word “ consubstantial” in scripture ; the holy bishop 
asked him to show in it the term “ not-begotten,” which he 
used; and our holy doctor demonstrated that it suffices if the 
:ense be found there in equivalent terms. Maximinus, an Arian 
bishop, accompanied Count Sigisvult, who commanded the 
Gothie troops for Valentinian, against Count Boniface in 
Africa, and at Hippo challenged St. Austin to a public dispu- 
tation, which was held in 428, and taken down in writing, as it 
is now extant. 3 

The Pagans and the Jews were no small object of our saint’s 
zeal, The latter he confuted by a treatise in which he shawe | 
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the Mosaic law was te have an end, and to be changed into the 
new law. The neighbouring city of Madaura was full of ido- 
lators. St. Austin gained their good avill by rendering them. 
some important public service, and doing them good offices. 
Their grateful disposition towards him he improved to their 
spiritual advantage, and induced him to embrace the faith of 
Christ,(1) having obliged Longinian, their pontiff, to confess 
that we must adore one only God, the incomprehensible Creator 
of all things, and our sovereign good(2) When Rome was 
plundered by Alaric the Goth, in 410, the Pagans renewed 
their blasphemies against the Christian religion, to which they 
imputed the calamities of the empire. To answer their slanders, 
St. Austin began his great work, Of the City of God, in 413, 
though he only finished it in 426. Several Tertullianists still 
subsisted at Carthage, whom St. Austin, by his mildness and 
zeal re-united to the Catholic church, as he also did another 
sect, called, from Abel the patriarch, Abelonians. Jovinian, 
the enemy of virginity consecrated to God, had been condemned 
by Pope Siricius and the council of Milan, and confuted by St. 
Jerom, in 392 ; nevertheless his disciples secretly gave out that 
those who oppesed him condemned the state of marriage. St. 
Austin confuted this slander by his book, On the Advantage of 
Matrimony,(3) in which he shows that state to be holy, that 
many are engaged in it upon motives of virtue, and that seve- 
ral in that state surpass many virgins in sanctity. He pub- 
lished, about the same time his book, On Holy Virginity, 
against the error of that heresiarch, proving this state to be in 
itself the more perfect, if it be embraced for the sake of God, 
and if it be accompanied with humility, and according to its 
obligation, with a most fervent consecration of the heart to the 
love of God. His treatise, On Continency, was written a little 
before he was bishop, to show that this virtue consists in sub- 
duing the passions, and that sins do not proceed from a prin. 
ciple that is evil by nature in us, as the Manichees pretended. 
In the two books, On Adulterous Marriages, the saint shows 
that a married person, after a separation on account of adultery, 
cannot take another wife or husband, and resolves some other 
difficulties concerning the indissolubility of marriage. Lis 


(1) Ep. 232. (2) Ep. 234. (8) T. 6, 7. 300, 
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treatise, On the Advantage of Widowhood, was written in 414, 
and addressed to Juliana, the daughter-in-law of Proba. The 
saint commends very much the state of holy widowhood though 
he allows second and third marriages lawful, and gives her and 
her daughter Demetrias, who had embraced a state of virginity 
the preceding year, useful instructions. 

The sect which then made most noise in Africa, and 
gave the greatest employment to the zeal of this saint, was that 
of the Donatists. It has been related in the life of St. Optatus 
in what manner it took its rise in 305, above forty years before 
the birth of St. Austin. The first authors of it were condemned 
as sclismatics by Pope Melchiades, in a council at Rome, in 
313, and by the great council of all the West, at Arles, in 314. 
Having, in the beginning, violated the unity of the church, 
-hey, by a usual consequence in all inveterate schisms, as St. 
Austin obscrves,(1) fell afterwards into several errors, by de- 
fending which they became heretics. Their first heresy was, 
‘hat the Catholic church spread over the world, by holding 
communion with sinners, was defiled, and had ceased to be the 
church of Christ, this being confined within the limits of their 
sect. Their second error was, that no sacraments can be validly 
conferred by these that are not in the true church. Whence 
they re-baptized all other sectaries, and all Catholics that came 
over to them. Constantine the Great passed severe laws against 
them at Milan, in 316, and banished some of their ringleaders. 
Valentinian I., Gratian, and Theodosius the Great published 
new laws against them; and they were divided into so many 
different sects in Mauritania and Numidia, that they themselves 
did rt Know their number.(2) The chief among these were 
the Urbanists, who sprung up in a corner of Numidia; and at 
Carthage the Claudianists, the Maximianists, and the Primian- 
ists; for Primianus, who, in 391, had succeeded Parmenianus 
in the schismatical see of Carthage, for receiving the Claudian- 
ists into communion, was condemned by a party which raised 
Maximianus to that doubly schismatical dignity ; yet Primianus 
always kept possession at Carthage; though Maximianus wag 
acknowledged by a great number of the previnces. The Roga. 


()) 8. Aug. 1. de Heres, et.1. contr. Crescon. c. 7. 
(2) S. Aug. 1. contr. Parmen. c, 4: 
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tists in Mauritania Cesariensis, were so called from Rogatus, 
the author of their separation. Each of these sects believed that 
they alone had the true baptism, and were the true church.(1) 
The Donatists were exceedingly numerous in Africa, and ob- 
stinate to a degree of madness. They reckoned above five hun- 
dred bishops of their sect. At Hippo the number of Catholics 
was very small, and the ‘Donatists bore so uncontrollable a sway 
there that, a little before St. Austin came thither, Faustinus, 
their bishop, had forbidden any bread to be baked in that city 
for the use of Catholics, and was obeyed, even by servants who 
lived in Catholic families. The holy doctor, arrivin&whilst 
matters were in this situation, set himself to oppose the reign- 
ing heresy, voth in public and in private, in the churches and 
in houses, by his words and writings.* Possidius tells us that 


(1) See Fleury, 1. 19, n. 53; H. Valesius Diss. de Schismate Dona- 
tistarum ; Ittigius Hist. Donatismi; and Card. Noris, Hist. Donatiana, 
per Ballerinos aucta. 


* His writings against the Donatists fill the ninth tome of his works. 
The first of these is the hymn or psalm Abecedarius, which is divided 
into parts, each of which begins with a different letter of the alphabet, 
containing a short account and confutation of this schism, expressed in 
terms adapted to the capacity of the cominon people, who were taught 
this hymn. The saint composed it as an antidote against the heresy, 
upon his first coming to Hippo. Parmenianus, the successor of Donatus 
in the see of Carthage, had been confuted by St. Optatus, but left behind 
him a letter which he had written against Tichonius, a person of his own 
sect, who had published some scruples which he had concerning the uni- 
versality of the church foretold by the prophets. This work of Parme- 
nianus was looked upon by the Donatists as a complete justification of 
their schism. St. Austin therefore took it in hand about the year 401, 
and clearly confuted it by his three books Against Parmenianus, in which 
he shows that the Church of Christ, according to the prophets, is the 
church of all nations, and is not defiled by the society of some wicked 
livers in her communion; and he confutes the slanders of the Donatists 
concerning the origin of their sect. 

In his seven books On Baptism, against the Donatiste, composed about 
the same time, he shows the mistake of St. Cyprian, and proves that this 
sacrament may be validly conferred by heretics, and cannot be reiterated 
when it has been duly administered by them, any more than when it has 
been administered by sinners within the pale of the church. Petilianus, 
who had formerly been a lawyer, and was made by the Donatists bishop 
of Cirtha in Numidia, acquired a great reputation in his party, by his 
noisy declamatory eloquence. (S. Aug. 1. 1, contr. Petilian. c. 1, lL. 3, 
‘ec. 16.) An epistle which he published against the Catholics, drew from 
St. Austin three books, entitled, Against Petilianus, In the second and 
third book, the saint proves the church must be universal, and spread 
throughout the world, and takes off the force of Petilianus’s objections, 
borrowed from passages of scripture misapplied. 

The saint’s treatise On the Unity of the Church was a pastoral charge 
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far the greater part of Christians in Africa were at that time 
infected with the errors of the Donatists, and they carried their 
fury to the greatest excesses, murdering many Catholics, and 
committing all acts of violence. 


addressed by him to his own flock, in which he points out the true church 
by this mark, that it is one and catholic, or universal. and spread over 
the whole earth: consequently it could not be confined to Africa, to the 
house of Lucilla, or to a few lurkers at Rome. Cresconius, a Donatist, 
and a grammarian by profession, having wrote against St. Austin, in de- 
fence of Petilianus, the saint, about the year 409, answered him in four 
books, retorting upon him all his own arguments, and the conduct of the 
Donatists in the schism of the Maximianists, by which he invincibly de- 
monstrated, (1. 4,) that they conlemned themselves. In his book On 
the Unity of Baptism, against Fetilianus, he confutes, by the authority 
and practice of the universal Church, the error of the Donatists in reite- 
rating the sacrament of baptism, and shows that the Church is composed 
of good and bad, but that the good are not to be found out of its pale. 
He allows indeed those to be brethren in the eyes of God, who are in the 
true church in the sincere desire of their hearts, and use all endeavours 
impartially to discover it, but are deprived of its external communion 
merely by the circumstance of invincible ignorance, though God alone 
can be judge of this interior disposition; but the church only considers 
exterior acts or circumstances, as the direct object of her laws of disci- 
pline. This maxim of St. Austin appears from the very definition which 
he gives of an heretic; viz., that he is a person who by criminal pas- 
sions, or with a view to temporal motives, publishes or embraces an erro- 
neous doctrine in faith. (1. De Utilitate credendi in princip.) AJso from 
his letter to Glorious, Eleusius, Felix, and Grammaticus, all Donatists, 
written about the year 398, where he says: ‘‘ When they who defend 
their opinion, though false and perverse, yet with no obstinate malice, 
having received it from their parents, and diligently seek the truth, ready 
to be corrected, when they have found it, are no way to be ranked amony 
heretics.—If I did not think you such, perhaps I should not trouble you 
with my letters.” (Ep. 43, ol. 162, t. 2, p. 88.) 

St. Austin compiled a Breviculum or Abridgment of the conference 
of Carthage; the greater part of the Acts whereof have been published 
entire by Baluze. (Conc. p. 118.) He composed and inscribed to the 
Jay-part of the Donatists, a treatise after the conference, wherein he set 
off all the advantages which the Catholics had gained by it, and the shifts 
and the evasions which the Donatist bishops had used to prevent its being 
held, and in it to stave off the main business. Gaudentius, one of the 
Donatist disputants in the conference, continued so obstinate to defend 
his sect, that he threatened to burn himself with his church, rather than 
to suffer the emperor’s officers to restore his church to the Catholics. St 
Austin, in two books against him, refuted, in 420, two letters which he 
had writtep, the first of which was an impious defence of suicide. In 
418, St. Auytin being obliged to go ta Cesarea, (now called Tenez,) made 
a moving sermon to the unity of the Church, (t. 9, p. 518,) in presence 
of Emeritus, the Dunatist bishop, who was one of the chief men of his 
party, and had spoken most in the conterence of Carthage, where he was 
one of the commissioners or disputants. | Two days after, St. Austin, St. 
Alipius, and others, held a conference in his presence, but he refused to 
speak, and persisted obstinate, though his friends and relations and 
almost his whole flock, had embraced the Catholic faith. . 
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By the learning and indefatigable zeal of St. Austin, sup- 
ported by the sanctity of his life, the Catholics began to gain 
ground exceadingly; at which the Donatists were so much ex- 
asperated, that some enthusiasts among them preached publicly, 
that to kill him would be doing a thing of the greatest service 
to their religion, and highly meritorious before God; and 
troops of Circumcellions made several attempts to do it, when 
he made thie visitation of his diocess. One day he only escaped 
them by his guide having missed his way ; for which preserva- 
tion he gave public thanks to God.(1)_ ‘The saint was obliged, 
in 405, to solicit Cecilian, vicar of Africa in Numidia, to re- 
strain the Donatists about Hippo from the outrages which they 
perpetrated there.(2) In the same year the Hmperor Honorius 
published new severe laws against them, condemning them to 
heavy fines, and other penalties. St. Austin at first disap- 
proved such a persecution, though he afterwards changed his 
opinion, when he saw the sincere conversion of many, who be- 
ing moved by the terror of these laws, had, by examining the 
truth, opened their eyes to discover and heartily embrace it ; 
and by the exemplarity of their lives, and the fervour with 
which they gave thanks to God for their conversion, exceed- 
inaly edified the church.(3) And he observes, that their open 
seditions and acts of violence distinguished them from the 
Arians and other heretics, and required several remedies. Ne- 
vertheless, he only employed the arms of mildness and charity 
against them. He even interceded for, and obtained a remis- 
sion of a fine or mulct, to which Crispin, a Donatist bishop, 
had been condemned, not only for heresy, but also for having 
formed a conspiracy against the life of Possidius, bishop of Ca 
lama; and did the like for others.* He earnestly exhorted the 

(1) Enchir. c. 17. (2) S. Aug. ep. 86, p. 208, t. 2. 


(3) Ep. 185, ad Bonifac. an.417, and ep. 93, ad Vincent, Rogatistam, 
an. 408, p. 230. 

" Barbeyrec, professor at Lausanne, in his preface to the translation of 
Puffendorf, On the Law of Nature and of Nations, wherein he wrecks 
his impotent spleen against the fathers of the church, because their au- 
thority and his religion cannot stand together, injuriously styles St. 
Austin, ‘‘ The great patriarch of persecuting Christians.” Dom. Ceillier 
has sufficiently confuted this slander. (Apologie des SS. Péres, ch. 14, 
p. 423.) Those heretics who, like the Donatists, instead of imitating 
the patience of apostles and martyrs, first disturb the pullic peace, sct, 
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Catholics to labour for their conversion, by fasting, sighing, 


and praying to God for them, and by inviting them to the truth | 


with tenderness and sincere charity, not with contentious 
wrangling.(1) In 407 Honorius commissioned lawyers, under 
the title of Defensors of the Church, to prosecute the Dona- 
tists according to the laws. This name was before in use, and 
is mentioned in the council of Carthage in 349, and in succeed- 
ing ages, to signify a person appointed, generally by the bishop, 
to protect widows, orphans, and others from oppression, 

The most celebrated transaction that passed in Africa at that 
time, between the Catholics and the Donatists, was a great. 
conference held at Carthage. St. Austin had, by frequent 
challenges, invited Proculcian, the Donatist bishop of Hippo, 
and others of that sect, to a fair disputation before competent 
judges upon the controverted points; but this they constantly 
declined, alleging his superior eloquence. St. Aurelius of Car- 
thage, St. Austin, and the rest of the Catholic prelates, ina 
national council of all Africa, held at Carthage in 403, agreed 
to send to all the Donatist bishops in Africa a solemn challenge 
for deputies of both parties to meet at an appointed time and 
place, in order to discuss the articles which divided them in 
communion ; but the Donatists answered they could not meet 
to confer with the successors of traditors and sinners, whose 
company would defile them; and their evasions put by the dis- 
putation till, at the request of the Catholics, the Emperor Ho- 
norius compelled them by a rescript, dated in 410, to meet 
within four months and hold a public conference with the Ca- 
tholics, in which he appointed the tribune Marcellinus to pre- 
side. The Catholic bishops subscribed to this agreement at 


(1) Tr. 6, in Joan. t. 3, p. 337. 


up the standard of rebellion and persecution, against all laws and autho- 
rity, are justly to be restrained by lawful authority from such acts of 
violence. Yet St. Austin, even after he had so far changed his senti- 
ments in this regard, as to applaud the imperial laws against the Dona- 
tists, on account of the public tranquillity which was restored by them, 
and the conversion of many Donatists, who till then had been restrained 
from inquiring into the truth, for fear of their fellow-sectaries, vet he 
still returned the Donatists good for evil; and when they had laid am- 
bushes to murder him, and filled his diocess with outrages and violences, 
he employed his authority to obtain their pardon. See ep. 88, written 
by the Catholics of Hippo to Januarius, a Donatist bishop, and St. Austin’s 
ep. 185, pn 3, 4, written to Count Boniface in 412. 


ee 
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Carthage to the number of 270. Marcellinus ordered seven 
bishops to be chosen on each side for the disputants, and four 
notaries on each side to take down the acts in writing, with 
four bishops to superintend and observe them, and seven other 
bishops for the council of the disputants ; only these eighteen 
on each side were to be present. However, the Donatists, at 
their request, were all allowed to appear at the beginning of 
the conferences, but no more than eighteen Catholic bishops, 
the rest spending this time in retirement, prayer, fasting, and 
almsdeeds, to implore the divine blessing. The seven Catholic 
disputants were Aurelius, Alipius, Austin, Vincentius, Fortu- 
natus, Fortunatianus, and Possidius. The Donatist disputants 
were Primianus of Carthage, Petilianus of Cirtha, Emeritus 
of Algiers, Protasius, Montanus, Gaudentius, and Adeodatus 
of Milevis. The tribune Marcellinus was attended by twenty 
officers. The conference was opened on the Ist of June, 411, 
and was continued during three days. The Donatists refusing 
to sit down in such company, disputed standing ; whereupon 
Marcellinus caused his seat to be taken away, and would alse 
stand. The questions both of right and of matters of fact 
were debated ; the very pieces produced by the Donatists justi- 
fied Cecilian and his cause; and the universality of the true 
church was demonstrated by St. Austin, who had the principal 
share in this disputation, and bore away the glory of that tri- 
umphant day, the fruit of which was the conversion of an in- 
credible number of heretics. Marcellinus pronounced sentence 
as to the matters of fact which had given rise to the schism, 
declaring that Cecilianus had never been convicted of the 
crimes laid to his charge; and that, had he been guilty, they 
could not have affected the universal church ; for no one is to 
be condemned for faults committed by another. The report of 
all that had passed, having been made by Marcellinus to the 
Emperor Honorius, to whom the Donatists had appealed from 
this sentence, he enacted new laws against them, subjecting 
them to heavy fines, and ordering their clergy to be banished 
out of Africa, and their churches restored to the Catholics. 
This conference gave a mortal blow to the schism of the Do- 
Datists, who from that time returned in crowds into the bosoza 


of the Catholic church; many bishops being sd Sh With 
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their whole flocks, as Possidius relates. Their bishops who re- 

nounced the schism were confirmed in their dignities, as had 
been decreed in the council of Carthage in 407. Yet some of 
these heretics remained.immoveably fixed in their errors and fac- 
tion. Several-of their circumcellions and clerks, having lain 
ia ambush near Hippo, had. killed Restitutus, a Catholic priest, 
ana fad beaten out the eyes and broke one of the fingers of ano- 
ther; and being apprehended they confessed their crime before 
Marcellinus, whom the emperor had then honoured with the 
dignity and. office of count. St. Austin, fearing they would be 
punished according to the rigour of the law, wrote to Marce]- 
linus, entreating him not to use that severity towards them 
which they had employed against Catholics. ‘“ We neither im- 
peached them,” said he, “nor persecuted them; and. should. be 
sorry to have the sufferings of the servants of God punished by 
the law of ‘retaliation.”(1) He begged him to have respect to 
that meekness which the ehurch professeth to exercise towards 
all men, and. desired these-criminals might not be put to death 
or maimed, but only restrained from hurting others by being 
confined in prison, or employed: in. some public works. He 
wrote to the same purpose: to. Apringius, the proconsul, who 
was to be their judge, and was brother to Marcellinus, telling 
him that the sufferings of Catholics ought to serve as 80 many 
examples of patience, which we-must not sully with the blood 
of our enemies.(2) Receiving no answer, he sent a second 
pressing letter on. this affair to Marcellinus(3) That. count 
was 8 very virtuous and religious. man, and had: for St. Austin. 
the greatest veneration and regard; and the saint, than whom 
‘there perhaps never was a more tender or a warmer friend, had 
‘for him an equal affection and esteem. When the consul He- 
raclian, who had been proconsul of Africa, rebelled in 413, 
and being vanquished by Count Marinus near Rome, fled to 
Carthage, where he was killed, Marinus pursued him thither, 
‘and put many to death on account of his conspiracy. The Do- 
natists failed not to bring Marcellinus and Apringius into sus- 
picion as if they had favoured the rebels; and at their instiga- 
tion Marinus caused them to be imprisoned, and though St. 


(1) Ep. 138, ad Marcellin. (2) Ep. 134,'ad. Apring. 
(3) Ep. 139, 01:58, ad Marcellin, — 
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Austin went to Carthage; justified them before Marinus, and. 
obtained his promise that they should not suffer; that general 
afterwards, on a sudden, commanded them both to be beheaded. 
St. Austin was much afflicted at this barbarous execution, and 
ascribed the death of Marcellinus to the slanders of the Dona- 
tists, who were exasperated at the sentence he had given 
against them; he has left us a moving description of the pa- 
tience and heroic sentiments of charity and all other Christian 
virtues in which he found him in prison when he went to com- 
fort and assist him before his death, and bore ample testimony 
to his innocence, inviolable chastity, integrity, patience, con- 
tempt of gll earthly things, holy zeal, and charity. He men- 
tions that, visiting Marcellinus in prison, and asking him whe- 
ther he had ever offended God by impurity, or committed any 
other sin for which he ought to do canonical penance, he, tak- 
ing hold of the bishop’s right hand, assured him “ by those sa- 
craments which that hand brouglit him, that he had never been 
guilty of any such sin.”(1) This passage shows, as Du Pin 
‘observes (p. 153), how careful the pastors then were to visit 
prisoners, and when they seemed to be in danger of being con 
demned, to prepare them for death by penance, absolution, and 
the holy eucharist. St. Austin rejected all commerce with Ma 
rinus, and exhorted others to testify their indignation against 
him in such a manner as might oblige him to a penance pro- 
portionable to his crime. The Emperor Honorius disgraced 
Marinus for this action, honoured Marcellinus as one who had 
been unjustly put to death through the malice of the Donatists, 
and styled him “ of glorious memory.”(2) In the Martyrolo- 
gies he is ranked among the martyrs on the 8th of April. 
About the same time, St. Demetrias consecrated her viginity 
to God in a religious state at Carthage, in 413. She was 
daughter of Olibrius, who had been consul in 395, and of Ju- 
liana, and granddaughter by the father of Proba. In the midst 
of the delights of a great house, and surrounded with eunuchs 
and maids who served her, she had from her tender years in- 
ured herself to austere fasting, mean clothing, and lying often 


(1) Ep. 151, ol. 159, t. 2, p. 517; Oros. 1. 7, c. 42; Prosper et Mar. 
. in Chron.; S. Hieron. 1. 3. contr. Pelay. 
@) Cod. Theodos. 1. 16, tit. 55 1. 56. 
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on the ground, covered only with sackcloth. This she did so 
secretly, that only afew of her maids were conscious of it and 
most of her pions practices. It was her desire to devote herself 
te God in a religious state, and she besought her Saviour, with 
many tears, on her knees, to grant her this happiness, and to 
move the hearts of her mother and grandmother to consent to 
the same. An honourable marriage with a rich Roman noble-- 
man was agreed to by her friends, and the nuptial chamber was 
preparing, when she one morning, encouraging herself by the 
example of St. Agnes, clothed in an ordinary tunic and gown, 
having laid aside her ornaments and jewels, went and threw 
herself at the feet of her grandmother Proba, but could express 
herself only by her tears. Proba and Juliana were extremely 
surprised, but when they understood her request, they raised 
her up, and pressing her tenderly in their arms, with great Joy 
approved her pious resolution. They did not lessen her for- 
tune, but bestowed that portion on the poor which they had de- 
signed for her husband. Demetrias received the veil from the 
hands of the hishop of Carthage, with the usnal prayers and 
ceremonies.(1) Several of her friends and slaves followed her 
example. St. Austin’s exhortations, whilst he was at Carthage 
during the conference, had very much contributed to confirm 
her in her good resolutions, and Proba and Juliana both wrote 
to acquaint him of her being professed, sending him at the 
same time a small present. Saint Austin returned them a let- 
ter of congratulation and thanks.(2) They wrote likewise to 
St. Jerom, and earnestly prayed him to give their daughter 
some instructions for the conduct of her life, which he did by 
a long epistle, in which he treated of the chief duties of a 
Christian virgin, exhorting her particularly to work daily with 
her hanas.(3) Pelagius, who was then in Palestine, sent her 
also a very long letter, which is extant,(4) and is one of his 
first writings, in which he began to discover the seeds of his 
heresy. SS. Austin and Alipius wrote a joint letter to Juliana 
in 417, to caution her daughter against the poison artfully con 

cealed in the above-mentioned letter.(5) Proba, Juliana, and 


(1) S. Hier. ep. 8. (2) S. Aug. ep. 150. 
3) S. Hieron. ep. 8, ad Demetriad. 

4) Apud. S. Aug. t. 2; Append. ep. 17, ol. 141. 

4) A. Ang, ep. 188, ad Julian t. 2, p. 6692. 
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Demetrias returned to Rome, where this holy virgin flourished 
in the time of St. Leo. 

Pelagius was by birth a Briton, as he is called by St. Austin, 
St. Prosper, and Marius Mercator; and was a monk of Ban- 
gor, in Wales, not in Ireland.* He had a good genius, but 


* His name in the language of his country, was Morgan, that is, O 
the Sea, or bordering upon it: which abroad he changed intc the Gree 


word of the same import, IeAdytog. See Usher, Antig. c. 8, and Le 
Clerc in his History of Pelagianism, from Julian. 1. adv. August, &c. 
The tribune Marcellinus who had presided the year before at the confe- 
rence at Carthage, being perplexed by certain objections started by the 
Pelagians, consulted St. Austin about them. The holy bishop answered 
him, in 412, by three books entitled, On the Demerit of Sins, and their 
Remission, otherwise, On the Baptism of Children, proving in the first 
that man is become subject to death only by the demerit of sin; that the 
sin of Adam has infected all his race, and that children are baptized in 
order to obtain the remission of original sin. In the second, he teaches 
that all men can avoid every actual sin; yet that no one lives entirely 
exempt from all smaller sins, for the remission of which we are always 
to pray. In the third he answers some objections. 

Marcellinus did not understand how men have the power of avoiding 
all venial sins if no man ordinarily does it. St. Austin, in order to give 
him satisfaction, composed his book On the Spirit and the Letter, in 
which he warmly disputes against the enemies of divine grace, shows by 
several examples that there are things possible which never come to pass, 
and explains the succour of divine grace, which is shed by the Holy 
Ghost into our hearts, and which makes us love and accomplish those 
good actions which are commanded us. He shows that grace does not 
destroy or impair freewill, but strengthens it, gives it exertion, or act in 
supernatural virtue. In reconciling grace and freewill he acknowledges 
# mystery which he will not be so presumptuous as to pretend to fathom ; 
but cries out with the apostle, O depth, &. Rom. xi. 33. And, Js there 
any injustice in God? Rom. ix. 14. (L. de Spir. et Litt. c. 34.) This 
concord of grace and freewill he every where calls a most difficult ques- 
tion, and frequently answers it only by having recourse to this exclama- 
tion of St. Paul. (De Corrept. et Grat. c. 8, ep. ad Monachos Adrumet, 
&c.) He observes that Pelagius sometimes gave the name of grace to 
freewill itself, because it is a gift of God; and that he sometimes spoke 
of the external grace of preaching, and its impression upon the heart, 
which he called an interior grace; but that he used these speeches only 
that he might disguise his heresy under subtle evasions, the more easily 
to deny the necessity of true interior grace, which he said was only given 
to render the practice of virtue more easy, but was not necessary. 

A book written by Pelagius, in which the poison of this heresy was 
concealed under these equivocations, was put into St. Austin’s hands by 
Tinasius and James, two young men eminent for their birth and learn- 
ing, who had been disciples of Pelagius, but were converted by our holy 
doctor, who refuted that work by his book called, On Nature and Grace. 
In this he detects those artifices, and proves that nature is not blamable, 
though it is weakened by the corruption of sin, and stands in need of 
grace to deliver it, to enlighten the understanding, and to enable the will 
both to desire ard to do good. In this work he continued to spare tha 
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was not solidly learned ; his style is barren, flat, and dry. He 
travelled into Italy, and lived a long time at Rome, where he 
* gained a reputation for virtue. Meeting with Rufinus, the 
Syrian, a disciple of Theodorus, of Mopsuestia, who came to 


name of Pelagius in 415. About the same time he composed his small 
treatise On the Perfection of Righteousness, shewing against a sophis- 
tical book of Celestius, that for a man to pass his whole life without ever 
committing the least sin, is a grace which God does not usually grant to 
the greatest saints; so that it is ridiculous to believe that man can com- 
pass this by the sole strength of freewill. 

Upon the news of Pelagius having justified himself in the council of 
Diospolis, St. Austin suspected what the case was, but for want of proofs 
waited till he received the acts of that council. Upon which he wrote, 
in 417, his book On the Acts of Pelagius, in which he manifestly de- 
tected his cheats at the synod of Diospolis. In 418, after the Pelagian 
heresy, with its authors, was condemned by several councils and by Pope 
Zosimus, he composed against it his book On the Grace of Jesus Christ, 
nnd another On Original Sin, proving against these heretics in the for- 
mer the necessity of grace for doing good works, and attaining to Chris- 
tian perfection ; and, in the latter, the universal contagion of the sin of 
Adam, and the necessity of its remission by baptism. His two books On 
Marriage and Concupiscence were compiled in 419, in order to remove a 
peevish objection of the Pelagians, that if concupiscence be an effect of 
xin, and if men are born in sin, marriage must be a sin. 

In 420 he published four books On the Soul and its Original, addressed 
to one Victor, a convert from the Donatists, to refute several errors con- 
cerning the propagation of original sin in the soul, and to prove that the 
doctrine of its pre-existence in another state before thisdn the body, can- 
not be maintained by any Catholic, and that the soul is a spiritual sub- 
stance. He says, that though this Victor had advanced in writing seve- 
ral errors here refuted, he continued nevertheless a Catholic, because he 
only maintained them through ignorance, and declared, in the beginning 
and end of his work, that he would correct his opinions, if they were 
found amiss. (I. 3, in fin.) Two letters, the one written by Julianus of 
Eclanum, filled with Pelagian objections, having been industriously scat- 
tered about in the city of Rome, and other places, Pope Boniface, who 
had succeeded Zosimus in 419, sent them to St. Austin, and this holy 
doctor answered them in 420, by his Four Books to Boniface, against the 
Pelagians. As to their complaint, renewed by some in our time, that 
the bishops had only subscribed to their condemnation, dispersed in their 
own sees, without assembling in councils, he shows that few heresies 
have been condemned by general councils, but only by the agreement of 
the pastors, who detected them, in all parts where they were known 
(1. 4, c. 2. 

J sea of Eclanum had acquired a reputation for virtue, by distri. 
buting his fortune among the poor in a famine, as Genadius mentions, 
(De Script. c. 45,) but afterwards is charged with crimes of impurity. 
(Apud Mar. Mercator, commonit. c. 4.) Vanity and self-conceit seem 
to have been the occasion of his ruin. In four books he disputed viru- 
lently against original sin and on concupiscence, grace, and the virtues 
of heathens. St. Austin answered him in six books written about the 
year 423. After producing the testimony of the ancient fathers for ori- 
ginal sin, he has many beautiful reflections concerning their authority , 
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Rome about the year 400, he learned from him the errors which 
he began from that time to propagate, though at first privately, 
against the necessity of divine grace,(1) but he was careful to 
dissemble them at first, setting them forth by the mouths of his 


(Y) Mar. Mercator, ‘p.'30, ed. Garner, &c. - 


1}, 2,.c. 10; 1. 1, ¢. 7.) Julian having published eight books against St. 
Austin, filled with bitter invectives, the saint was prevailed upon by im. 
portunities to make him a reply. He produces Julian’s own terms, and 
answers them plainly and in few words. He‘lived only to finish six books 
of this, which is called his Imperfect work ayainst Julian. 

‘A numerous monastery at Adrumetum (now called Mahomette in the 
kingdom of Tunis) was at that time governed by an abbot called Valen- 
tine. Florus, a monk of this house, having met at Uzalis with St. Aus- 
tin’s letter to Sixtus (then priest, afterwards pope) against the Pelagians, 
(ep. 194,) sent a copy of it home by his companion Felix. Five or six 
ignorant monks raised a clamour against the letter, and against Florus 
and Felix, as if they denied free-will in man. The abbot was appealed 
to, who easily discerned in the'letter the style and doctrine of St. Austin. 
Evodius, bishop of Uzalis, wrote to the monks to exhort them to peace 
and brotherly love; but the animosity continued in spite of alk the ab- 
bot’s endeavours to stifle it, he therefore permitted them to send Cresco- 
nius and another Felix, two young monks, to lay the matter before St. 
Austin, They accused Florus to him as a Predestinarian; the saint in- 
structed them in the doctrine of the church, and dismissed them with a 
letter on that subject to Valentine and his monks. (ep. 214.) For the 
instruction of these monks he wrote, in 426, his book On Grace and Free. 
will, in which he shows that neither of these two points must be so main. 
tained as to trespass upon the other. He desired to see Florus, whom 
the abbot accordingly sent. St. Austin was overjoyed to find, upon ex. 
amination, his faith to have been. perfectly orthodox, and free from the 
error of predestinarianism, which was only a false consequence which hie 
ignorant adversaries inferred from the doctrine of grace. Fearing that 
they, out of ignorance, leaned towards Pelagianism, he inscribed to Va- 
ientine and his monks his book On Correction and Grace, which he com- 
posed for their use; showing that correction and admonitions to virtue 
are necessary because we have free-will ;, nevertheless, we must not deny 
the necessity of divine grace to good actions; the rocks on both sides, on 
which many have split, are equally to be avoided. 

Among the heathen philosophers of old, some were fatalists, ima- 
gining that the divine foreknowledge of all future events could not be 
established but upon the ruins of free-will in men: others,.to maintain 
free-will, sacrilegiously denied a divine prescience of all human actions. 
Pelagian heretics are blind amidst the light of faith, and see not the ab. 
solute necessity of divine grace; Predestinarians, on the other side, as- 
cribe to divine grace and predestination a necessitating influence which is 
incompatible with the active indifference and free election, in which the 
essence of liberty consists. This election in Christian virtue is the effect 
of grace, but of a grace which gives the exercise or actual exertion of 
the free-will, being adapted to the exigency of the free creature; for God 
by his omnipotent act moves all things according to their exigency : he is 
absolute master of the human will, and by grace the cause of all its gol 
desires ; but inspires them without prejudice to its liberty. St Austin 
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disciples to see in what manner they would be received. His 
chief disciple was Celestius, a man nobly born, as Marius Mer- 
cator testifies; bold, and of a subtle ready wit. He was a 
Scotsman, and is called by St. Jerom “a fellow bloated with 
Scottish gruels.(1) He pleaded some time at the bar, but be- 
came afterwards a monk. At Rome he joined Pelagius, and a 
little before that city was taken, passed with him into Africa, 
in 409. Pelagius went soon into the East, but left Celestius at 
Carthage, where he strove to be promoted to the order of 
priesthood ; but Paulinus, the deacon of Milan, who was then 

(1) S. Hier. proem. in Jerem. See Vossius, and especially cardinal 


Noris’s Hist. Pelagiana. Usher, in Antiqu. Brit. Wall, On Infant 
Baptism, t. 1, c. 19, p. 396. 


teaches that grace is entirely consistent with the exercise of our free-will, 
which he every where proves, because without it, precepts and exhorta- 
tions would be useless, and chastisement for trangressions unjust. 

The late Lord Bollingbroke took up at second-hand the slander of the 
Pelagians and Semipelagians against the doctrine of St. Austin, when he 
charges it with predestinarianism, and with ascribing to grace a necessi- 
. tating force, incompatible with the genuine idea of free-will. Such, 
indeed, were the systems of Luther and Calvin, though Melancthon ex- 
changed Predestinarianism for Pelagianism, amongst the immediate fol- 
lowers of the former, and Arminius did the same amongst part of the 
utch Calvinists. Notwithstanding the condemnation of Arminius in 
the Calvinistical council of Dort, Pelagianism is now the most prevail- 
ing doctrine even amongst Calvinists, as Le Clerc, Bishop Burnet, and 
others testify. Those Jansenists who teach that divine grace exerts its 
power upon the will with an absolute and simple necessity, are to be ranked 
amongst predestinarian heretics, though the system of two delectations 
(however false it may appear) falls not under this censure, if it be main 
tained without this or any other erroneous condition, or circumstance im- 
plied in it; whether it be restrained to the order of grace, or be extended 
to all natural actions, to which Massoulié and Hume have endeavoured to 
apply it. 

The Benedictin edition of St. Austin’s works, in eleven tomes, is much 
more correct and complete than the Lovanian or any former. It was first 
undertaken by Dom. Delfau, but he was very soon after banished into 
Lower Brittany on account of a book which he published, entitled, 
l’Abbé Commendataire, in which he severely censures many circuinstances 
of that institution. Dom. Blampin succeeded him in the task of publish. 
ing the works of St. Austin; but the criticism upon his sermons and the 
supposititious writings was the work of Dom. Coutant, the most judicious 
and correct of all the editors of that body, after Mabillon, as appears 
from his edition of St. Hilary, and that of the Decretals or Epistles of 
the first popes. The life of St. Austin, in the Benedictin edition, was 
translated by Vaillant and De Frische, two monks, with some inconsi- 
derable akterations from the most accurate thirteenth volume of Tille- 
mont’s memoirs, which he finished before the other tomes on account of 
its importance: the rest, after the sixth, were posthumous, snd wanted 
his lest revisal. 
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in Africa, preferred against him an accusation of heresy to 
Aureiius, bishop of Carthage, about the beginning of the year 
412. Aurelius assembled a council at Carthage, to which Pau- 
Jinus presented two memorials, charging Celestius with holding 
the following errors: That Adam would have been equally 
mortal, and have died, though he had not sinned; that his sin — 
was prejudicial to him alone, not to his posterity ; that children 
are now born in the same state in which they would have been 
if Adam had never sinned, and that if they die without receiv- 
ing baptism, they obtain eternal life. Celestius was heard, and 
notwithstanding his evasions, confessed enough to be convicted 
of obstinate heresy ; so that he was condemned, and deprived 
of the ecclesiastical communion. He appealed to the apostolical 
see ; but instead of pursuing his appeal he departed to Ephesus. 

St. Austin was not at this council; but from that time he 
began to oppose these errors in his sermons and letters.(1) But 
before the end of that year he was engaged by the tribune Mar- 
cellinus to write his first treatises against them. This, how- 
ever, he did without naming the authors of tbat heresy, hoping 
by this mildness more easily to gain them. He even praised 
Pelagius by name in a book which he wrote against his errors, 
and says: “‘ AsI hear, he is a holy man, very much improved 
in Christian virtue: a good man, and worthy of praise.”(2) 
But after his condemnation he is accused by Orosius and other 
fathers of loving banquets and the baths, and living in softness 
and delights. This heresiarch made a long stay in Palestine. 
In 415 he was accused of heresy before certain bishops assem- 
bled at Jerusalem, who determined to write to the bishop of 
Rome for information in this affair, and to abide by his answer ; 
but, in December the same year, a council of fourteen bishops, 
among whom was John of Jerusalem, was held at Diospolis or 
Lydda, in which Pelagius was obliged to appear, and give an 
account of his faith, two Gaulish bishops, who had been driven 
from their sees, Heros of Arles, and Lazarus of Aix, being 
his accusers. Pelagius covered the propositions with which he 
was charged with a gloss which made them seem excusable, and 
was discharged because he appeared to be a Catholic; but his 


(1) 8. Aug. Serm. 170, 174, 175, 176, 1. de Gestis Pelag. c. 11. 
2) Ib. 1. 3, de Merito Peccat. et Reiniss. c. 1, et 3. 
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crror was cofidemned by the council, and he himself was obliged 
to abjure it. It is true, indeed, that he only did it in words ; 
for he never changed his opinion, and deceived the bishops.(1) 
After this council he became very vain, and boasted of the ad- 
vantage he had gained in it; but durst not show the proceed- 
ings, because people would have seen that he had been forced 
to disown his errors. He was content to spread abroad a letter 
which he wrote to his acquaintance, wherein he said that four- 
teen bishops had approved his opinion, namely, that a man may 
live without sin, and may easily keep the divine command. 
ments, if he will; but he did not say, that he had added in the 
council these words, with the grace of God; and he added in 
his letter the word easi/y, which he dared not pronounce in the 
council, as St. Austin takes notice. The bishops of Africa 
were too well acquainted with his artifices to be easily imposed 
upon, and assembling two councils, one at Carthage, and the 
other at Milevis, in 416, they wrote against him to Pope Inno- 
cent, who commending their pastoral vigilance, in 417, de- 
clared Pelagius and Celestius deprived of the communion of the 
church; for he saw the answers of the former in the council of 
Diospolis wera no way satisfactory, as appears from his and St. 
Austin’s letters upon this affair. Pelagius wrote to the pope to 
justify himself, and Celestius, who had got himself ordained 
priest at Ephesus, went to Rome in person, where Zosimus had 
succeeded Innocent in the papal chair in March 417. Celestius 
presented to him a confession of faith, wherein he was very 
explicit on the first articles of the Creed, and professed that if 
in any letters he had advanced anything in which he had been 
mistaken, he submitted it to his judgment, and begged to be 
set right. Pope Zosimus had so much regard to his pretended 
submission, that he wrote in his favour to the African bishops ; 
though he would not take off the excommunication which they 
had pronounced against Celestius; but deferred passing sen- 
tence for two months. In the meantime St. Aurelius assem- 
bled, in 418, a council at Carthage of two hundred and fourteen 
bishops, which renewed the sentence of excommunication against 


(}) S. Aug. 1, de Gestis Pelagii, c. 20. See F. Gabr. Daniel. Hist. 
du cite de Diospolis, Gpuscules, t. | p. 685 671. 
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Celestius, and declared that they constantly adhered to the de- 
cree of Pope Innocent. | 

Pope Zosimus having received their letters of information 
condemned the Pelagians, and cited Celestius to appear again; 
but the heretic fled secretly out of Rome, and travelled into the 
Kast. Upon which Zosimus passed a solemn sentence of ex- 
communication upon Pelagius and Celestius, and sent it into 
Africa, and to all the chief churches of the East. The Empe- 
rors Honorius and Theodosius made an edict which they sent to 
the three prefects of the pretorium, to be published through 
the whole empire, by which they banished Pelagius and Celes- 
tius, and condemned to perpetual banishment and confiscation 
of estates, all persons who should maintain their doctrine. Pe- 
lagius and Celestiue after this lurked privately in the East. In 
Italy, eighteen bishops refused to subscribe to the letter and 
sentence of Zosimus, and were deprived of their sees. The 
most learned and warmest stickler among these was Julianus, 
bishop of Eclanum, in Campania, which see is now removed to 
Avellino. He afterwards turned schoolmaster in Sicily ; his 
~ tomb was discovered there in the ninth century in a small vil- 
lage. His writings show him to have been one of the vainest 
boasters of the human race, full of Pelagian pride, and a con- 
tempt of all other men, but of quick parts, and abundance of 
wit. It is sufficiently understood from what has been said 
above, that the chief errors of the Palegian heresy regard ori- 
ginal sin and divine grace. The former they denied, and the 
necessity of the latter ; they also affirmed that a man could live 
exempt from all sin, without grace, and they extolled the vir- 
tues of the pagans. St. Austin maintained the contrary truths 
of the Catholic faith with invincible force ; and he proved from 
clear passages in holy scripture, that all men are sinners, and 
bound to pray for the pardon of sins; for without an extraor- 
dinary grace, such as was given to the Virgin Mary, saints 
offend by small transgressions of a faulty inadvertence, against 
which they watch, and for which they live in constant com- 
punction. He also proves that the virtues of heathens are often 
counterfeit, namely, when they are founded in, or infected with 
motives of vain-glory or other passions; they are true moral 
virtues, and may deserve some temporal recompence, if they . 
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spring purely from principles of moral honesty: but no virtue 
can be meritorious of eternal life, which is not animated by the 
principle of supernatural life (that is, divine charity), and 
which is not produced by a supernatural grace. He teaches, 
that the divine grace, obtained for us by Christ’s redemption, 
works in us the consent of our will to all virtue, though not 
without our free concurrence ; so that all the good that can be 
in us is to be attributed to the Creator, and no one can boast of 


his good works against another ; but God cannot be the author ' 


of evil, which rises entirely from the malice and defect of recti- 
tude in the freewill of the creature, to whom nothing remains 
without the divine concurrence, but the wretched power of de- 
praving and corrupting itself, or at most of doing that from 
self-love which ought to be done for God alone. It cannot 
without grace do any action of which God is the supernatural 
end, nor of which by consequence he will be the recompence; 
but the necessary grace is never wanting but through our fault. 

Through the corruption of human nature by sin, pride having 
become the darling passion of our heart, men are born with 
a propensity to Pelagianism, or principles which flatter an 
opinion of our own strength, merit, and self-sufficieney. It is 
not therefore to be wondered that this heresy found many advo- 
cates: next to that of Arianism the church never received a 
more dangerous assault. The wound which this monster 
caused, would certainly have been much deeper, had not God 
raised up this eminent doctor of his grace to be a bulwark for 
the defence of the truth. He was a trumpet to excite the zeal 
of the other pastors, and, as it were, the soul of all their deli- 
‘berations, councils, and endeavours to extinguish the rising 
flame. To him is the church indebted as to the chief instru- 
ment of God in overthrowing this heresy. From its ashes 
sprung Semipelagianism, the authors of which were certain 
priests, bishops, and monks in Gaul, at Lerins, and in other 
parts about Marseilles. St. Prosper and Hilarius, two zealous 
and learned laymen, informed St. Austin by letters(1) in 429, 
that these persons expressed the utmost admiration for all his 
other actions and words, but took offence at his doctrine of 
grace. as if it destroyed freewill in man: they taught that tha 

(1) Ap. S. Aug. ep. 225, 226 
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beginning of faith, and the first desire of virtue are from the 
creature, and move God to bestow that grace which is necessary 
for men to execute and accomplish good works. They said, 
that as to children who die without baptism, and those infidels 
to whom the faith is never preached, the reason of their mis- 
fortune is, that God foresees they would not make a good use 
of longer life or of the gospel; and that he on that account de- 
prives them of those graces. St. Austin, in answer to these 
letters, wrote two books against this error, one entitled, On 
the Predestination of the Saints, the other, On the Gift of 
Perseverance, showing that the authors of this doctrine did not 
recede from the great principles of Pelagius, and that to ascribe 
to the creature the beginning of virtue, is to give the whole to 
it, not to God. The saint treats the Semipelagians as brethren, 
because they erred without obstinacy, and their error had not 
been yet condemned by any express definition of the church. 
The principal persons who espoused it seem to have been Cas- 
sian at Marseilles, and certain monks of Lerins. Fanstus, 
abbot of Lerins, and afterwards bishop of Ries in 462, several 
of whose works are extant, carried this error to the greatest 
length.(1) He died in 480. The Semipelagian heresy was 
condemned in the second council of Orange, under St. Cesa- 
rius, in 529, which was confirmed by Pope Boniface II., ina 
letter to St. Ceesarias. 

The two works which do most honour to St. Austin’s name 
are those of his Confessions and Retractations ; in the former of 
which, with the most sincere humility and compunction, he lays 
open the errors of his conduct, and in the latter those of his 
judgment. This work of his Retractations he began in the 
year 426, the seventy-second of his age, reviewing his writings, 
which were very numerous, and correcting the mistakes he had 
made in an humble sense of them, and with a surprising candour 
and severity, never seeking the least gloss or excuse to extenuate 


(1) On the Semipelagians see John Gerard Vossius in Hist. Pelagiana, 
1. 0, p. 538. Card. Noris, Hist. Pelag. 1. 8, p. 538. Irenzeus Veron- 
ensis, that is, Scipio Maffcius, De Heresi Semipelagiana, and especially 
Dom. Rivet, Hist. Littéraire de la France, t. 2, Preface, p. 9—23. Item 
in the Lives of Cassian and Faustus of Ries, p . 222, and t. 3, p. 196, and 
t. 4, Avertiss. p. 1. Faustus’s works are published i in the last edition of 
Biblioth. Patr. and part in Maytenne’s Nova Collectio Monum. t. & 
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them.(1) To have more leisure: to finish thia and his other 
writings, he proposed to his clergy and people to cnoose for his: 
coadjutor Eradius, the youngest among his priests, but a person 
of great virtue and prudence, and his election was confirmed 
with great acclamations of the people on the 26th of September, 
426. St. Austin, however, would not have him consecrated 
before his death on account of the canon. which forbade two 
bishops to be ordained for the ‘same city at a time; but he 
desired the people for the future to address themselves to Era- 
dius in all their concerns. Count Boniface, a chief commander 
in the imperial forces in Aftica, (to whom Placidia and Valen- 
tinian ILI. were chiefly indebted for the empire, for which 
several rebels had contended with them,) after the death of his 
wife, had taken a resolution to forsake the world, and to em- 
brace a monastic life. St. Austin and St. Alipius dissuaded 
him from taking that step, imagining that in his present situa- 
tion he was more serviceable to the church and stute.(2) By 
insensible degrees he afterwards fell' from his practices of devo- 
tion, and good resolutions, and having been obliged, by the 
emperor's order, to go over into Spain, he there married a 
second time, and took to wife an Arian woman, related to the 
kings of the Vandals, which alliance: procured him a share in 
their friendship, though he insisted that she should first become 
a Catholic. This affinity gave occasion to the general Aétius, 
his rival, to render his fidelity suspected to Placidia, daughter 
of Theodosius the Great, sister to the late emperor Honorius, 
widow of the general Constantius, and at that time regent of 
the empire during the minority of her son Valentinian ITI. 
Boniface resented his disgrace, and saw his ruin inevitable,* 


(1) T. 1, p. 134. (2) Procop. de bello Vandal. 1. 1, c. 3. 


“The Western empire was at that time torn asunder by the barbarians 
ever since the weak reigr of Honorius. Alaric the Goth, after plun: 
dering Rome in 310, marched into Gaul; and his brother-in-law and 
successor Ataulph settled the kingdom of the Visigoths in Aquitain and 
the present Languedoc, making Toulouse his capital. He married Galla 
Placidia, who, after he was murdered by his own. people, was restored 
to her brother, and given by him in marriage to his general Constantius. 
In the mean time, the Vandals, Alans, Sueves, and Silinges, loaded 
with the spoils of the Germans and Gauls, broke into Spain like an im. 
petuous torrent, driving the Romans into Cantabria and the mountains 
of Asturia. The Sueves and some of the Vandals settled themselves in 
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wherefore he made a treaty with Gontharis and Genseric, kings 
ot the Vandals in Spain, and standing upon his defence, defeated 
three captains that were sent by Placidia and Aétius against 
him. St. Austin wrote an excellent letter of advice,(1) exhort- 
ing him to do penance for his sins, to return to his duty, to 
forgive all injuries, and if his wife consented, to embrace a state 
of continency, according to his former purpose ; but as he could 
not now do this without her consent, the saint set before his 
eyes his duty in a married state, not to love the world, to com- 
mit no evil, to subdue his passions, pray, give alms, do penance, 
and fast as much as his health would give him leave. We do 
not find that Boniface was disposed as yet to follow his advice. 
Indeed the step he had then taken made it difficult to provide 
for his safety; and St Austin, who was well acquainted how 
precarious and delicate a matter it is to be involved in the 
jealousies and intrigues of courts, had no advice which he would 
venture to give on that head. “ You will perhaps say to me,” 
said he, ‘“‘What would you have me to do in this extremity ¢ 
If you advise with me concerning your secular affairs, and the 
means how to preserve or increase your wealth, I know not 
what answer to make you. Uncertain things cannot admit of 
certain counsels ; but if you consult me for the salvation of your 
soul, I know very well what to say: Love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world. \ Johnii. 15. Show your 
courage—repent, pray with zeal and warmth,” &c. 

The Vandals under Genseric, with an army of fourscore 
thousand men, sailed from Spain into Africa, in May 428, upon 
the invitation of count Boniface. Possidius, bishop of Calama, 
an eye-witness, describes the dreadful ravages by which they 


(1) S. Aug. ep. 220. 

Galicia, which was then of a much larger extent than it is at present. — 
The Alans took up their abode in Lusitania, which then reached beyond 
Salamanca; and the Vandals with the Silinges possessed themselves of 
Betica (now called from them Andalusia) and other southern provinces ; 
but the Visigoths from Toulouse threatened the new possessors of Spain, 
and at length under King Euric or Evaric, poured in like an inundation 
upon them, in 480, and reduced all Spain, except what was possessed by 
the Sueves, whom also they brought under a kind of dependence, till they 
afierwards found a favourable opportunity of making an entire conquest 
of their territories. The kings of the Visigoths after this removed their 
court from Toulouse to Toledo, and resided in Spain till the irruption of 
the Saracens or Moors, 
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filled with horror and desolation all those rich provinces as they 
marched. He saw the cities in ruin, and the houses in the 
country razed to the ground, the inhabitants being either slain 
or fled. Some had sunk under the torture, others had perished 
by the sword ; others groaned in captivity, having become slaves 
to brutal and cruel enemies, and many Jost the purity of their 
body, and their faith. He saw that the hymns and praises of 
God had ceased in the churches, whose very buildirg> had in 
many places been consumed by fire; that the solemn sacrifices 
which were due to God, had ceased in their proper places, that 
is, for want of churches they were performed in private houses, 
or other unhallowed places; that in many parts there were none 
left to demand the sacraments, nor was it easy elsewhere to find 
any to administer them to those who required it; that the 
churches were destitute of priests and ministers ; the consecrated 
virgins and other religious persons were dispersed into all parts ; 
they who fled into the woods, mountains, rocks, and caverns, 
were either taken and slain, or died with hunger, and for want 
of necessaries; the bishops and the rest of the clergy to whom 
God had been so gracious as not to suffer them to fall into the 
hands of the enemy, or to make their escape after they had been 
taken, were stripped of every thing, and reduced to the most 
extreme degree of beggary ; and of the great number of churches 
in Africa, there were hardly three remaining (namely Carthage, 
Hippo, and Cirtha) whose cities were yet standing, and not laid 
in ruins.’ Mansuetus, bishop of Uri, was burnt at the gate of 
Furnes, and Papinian, bishop of Vita, was burnt with red-hot 
bars of iron. | 
Amidst this universal desolation St. Austin was consulted by 
a bishop named Quodvultdeus, and afterwards by Honoratus, 
the pious bishop of Thabenna, whether it was lawful for bishops 
or other clergymen to fly upon the approach of the barbarians. 
St. Austin’s answer to Quodvultdeus is lost; but in that to 
Honoratus(1) he refers to it, and repeats the same excellent 
maxims. He affirms, that it is lawful for a bishop or priest to 
fiy and forsake the flock when he alone is aimed at by name, 
and the people are threatened with no danger, but left quiet; 
or when the people are all fled, so that the pastor has none left 


C1) 8. Aug. ep. 228, p. 830, t. 2. | 
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who have need of his ministry ; or when the same ministry may 
be better performed by others who have not the like occasion of 
flight. In all other cases, he says pastors are obliged to watch 
over their flock, which Christ has committed to them: neither 
can they forsake it without a crime, as he proves in terms 
" dictated by the fire of his fervent charity, and with reasons 
supported by a zeal altogether divine. Representing the desola- 
tion of a town which is likely to be taken, and the necessity of 
the presence of Christ’s ministers, he writes as follows: ‘In 
such occasions what flocking is there to the church, of persons 
of all ages and sexes! whereof some require baptism, others 
reconciliation, (or absolution) others to be put under penance, 
- and all crave comfort? If then no ministers are to be found, 
what misfortune is that, for such as go out of this life unre- 
generate, or, if penitents, not absolved! What grief is it to their 
kindred, if they be faithful, that they cannot hope to see them 
with them in everlasting rest! What cries! what lamentations! 
nay, what imprecations from some, to see themselves without 
ministers and without sacraments! If, on the contrary, minis- 
ters have proved faithful in not forsaking their people, they are 
an assistance to all the world as God shall give them power. 
Some are baptized ; others are reconciled ; no one is deprived of 
the communion of our Lord’s body. All are comforted, fortified, 
and exhorted to implore by fervent prayers the assistance of the 
divine mercy.” 

Count Darius was sent by the empress Placidia into Africa 
to treat of peace ; Boniface produced to him authentic vouchers 
how much he had been betrayed and driven to extremities by 
the treachery of Aétius towards him, and returning to his alle- 
giance, was again intrusted with the command of the imperial 
army. He endeavoured to retrieve the loss of Arica; but it 
was then too late. He tried to draw off the barbarians first by 
money, afterwards by force of arms, but without success. Count 
Darius wrote to St. Austin with extraordinary respect, and 
prayed him that he would send him his book of Confessions. 
The saint answered his compliments with unfeigned humility, 


A 


and told him that he who finds not in himself those virtues for“ © ~ 


which he is commended, is but the more ashamed to see himself 


thought to be what he is not, but what he ought to be, and 
VOL. VIL : 21 
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adds: “The caresses of this world are more dangerous than its 
persecutions.” The saint had above others a mournful sense of 
the miseries of his country, while he deeply considered not only 
the outward calamities of the people, but also the ruin of a mul- 
titude of souls that was likely to ensue; and he prayed often and 
importunately that God would deliver his country, or at least 
would give his servants constancy and resignation, and that he 
would receive him to himself, that he might not be an idle 
spectator of such great evils. He spoke much to his people on 
resignation to the divine will under all the scourges which their 
sins deserved; on the unspeakable mercies, and unsearchable 
judgments of God always just, holy, and adorable, and the 
necessity of averting the divine anger by sincere penance. 
Count Boniface, after having been defeated in battle, fled to 
Hippo, which was the strongest fortress in Africa. Possidius 
and several neighbouring bishops took refuge in the same place. 
The Vandals appeared before that city about the end of May, 
430, besieging it by land, and at the same time blocking up its 
harbour with their fleet by sea. The siege continued fourteen 
months. In the third month St. Austin was seized with a fever, 
and from the first moment of his illness doubted not but it was 
a summons of God who called him to himself. Ever since he 
retired from the world, death had been the chief subject of his 
meditations ; and, in his last illness, he spoke of his passage with 
great cheerfulness, saying: We have a merciful God. He often 
spoke of the resignation and joy of St. Ambrose in his last 
moments; and of the saying of Christ to a certain bishop in a 
vision mentioned by St. Cyprian :(1) “You are afraid to suffer 
here, and unwilling to go hence: what shall I do with you?” 
He also mentioned the last words of a certain friend and feilew- 
bishop, who, when he was departing out of this world, said to 
one who was telling him that he might recover of that illness : 
Tf I must die once, why not now ?” How much we are bound to 
take a reasonable care of our health above other temporal goods, 
for all the necessary purposes of life, he proves in his letter to 
Proba :(2) yet he often teaches that it is a mark and test of our 
loving God to desire vehemently by death to be united eternally 
and intimately to God in his perfect love and uninterrapted 


(1) S. Cypr. 1. de Mortalit. (2) Ep. 190, c. 3, p. 385. 
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praise :(1) “What love of Christ can that be,” says he,(2) “to 
fear lest he come whom you say you love? O brethren, are we 
not ashamed to say, we love, whilst we add, that we are afraid 
Jest he come ?” 

He was not able to contain within his breast the desires of 
his soul, in which he sighed after the glorious day of eternity. 
when we shall behold and possess God our sovereign good, the 
object of all our desires. ‘ Then,” says he,(3) “ we shall bend 
to him the whole attention, and all the affections of our souls, 
and we shall behold him face to face; we shall behold and love; 
we shall love and praise. See what will be in the end without 
interruption or end.” He thus expresses his sighs with 
David :(4) “ Till I shall come, till I appear before him, I cease 
not to weep, and these tears are sweet to me as food. With this 
thirst with which I am consumed, with which I am ardently 
carried towards the fountain of my love, whilst my joy is de- 
Jayed, I continually burn more .and more vehemently. In the 
prosperity of the. world no less than in its adversity, I pour 
forth tears of this ardent desire, which never languishe’ or 
abates. When it is well with me as to the world, it is ill with 
me till I appear before the face of my God.”(5) He redoubled his 
fervour in these holy sighs as he drew nearer his term; and he 
prepared himself for his passage to eternity by the mosthumble . 
compunction and penance. He used often to say in familiar dis- 
course, that after the remission of sins received in baptism, the 
most perfect Christian ought not to leave this world without 
condign penance. In his last illness he ordered the penitentiar 
psalms of David to be written out, and hung in tablets upon 
the wall by his bed; and as he there lay sick, he read them 
with abundance of tears.(6) Not to be interrupted in these 
devotions, he desired, about ten days before his death, that no 
one should come to him except at those times when either the 
physicians came to visit him, or his food was brought to him. 
This was constantly observed, and all the rest of his time was 
spent in prayer. Though the strength of his body daily and 
hourly declined, yet his senses and intellectual faculties conti- 


(1) Enar, 85, n. 11, et Quest. Evang. in Matt. qu. 17. 
(2) In Ps. xcv. (3) De Civ. Dei, 1. et cap. uit. 
(4) Pa. xii. 2. (5) 8. Aug. in Ps. xli. n. 6, (8) Possid. c. $i. | 
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nued sound to the last. He calmly resigned his spirit into the 
hands of God from whom he had received it, on the 28th of 
August, 430, after having lived seventy-six years, and spent 
almost forty of them in the labours of the ministry. He made 
no will; for this poor man of Christ had nothing to bequeath. - 
He had given charge that the library which he had bestowed 
on his church, should be carefully preserved. 

Possidius adds: ‘ We being present, a sacrifice was offered 
to God for his recommendation, and so he was buried,” in the 
same manner as St. Austin mentions to have been done for his 
mother.(1) The same author tells that while the saint lay sick 
in bed, by the imposition of his hands he restored to perfect 
health a sick man, who, upon the intimation made to him in a 
vision, was brought to him for that purpose; and he says: I 
knew both when he was priest and when he was bishop, that 
being requested to pray for certain persons that were possessed, 
he had poured out prayers and supplications to our Lord, and 
the devils departed from them.”(2) An authentic account of 
several other miracles with which he was favoured by God, 
may be read in his life compiled by the pious and learned Mr. 
Woodhead.(3) It was ascribed to his prayer that the city of 
Hippo was not taken in that siege, which the barbarians raised 
after having continued it fourteen months. Count Boniface after- 
wards hazarded another battle, but with no better success than be- 
fore. He therefore fled into Italy, and all the inhabitants of Hippo 
withdrew into foreign countries, abandoning the empty town to 
the barbarians, who then entered and burnt part of it. The 
saint’s body, which was buried in the church of Peace, (called 
St. Stephen, since St. Austin had deposited there a portion of 
that martyr’s relics in 424,) was respected by the barbarians, 
though they were Arians; and his library escaped their fury. 
Bede says, in his true Martyrology, that the body of St. Austin 
was translated into Sardinia, and in his time redeemed out of - 
the hands of the Saracens, and deposited in the church of St. 
Peter at Pavia, about the year 720. Oldrad, archbishop of 
Milan, wrote a history of this translation by order of Charle- 
magne, extracted from authentic archives then kept at Pavia 


(1) S. Aug. Conf. 1. 9, c. 12. (2) Possid. c. 29 
(3) Life of St. Austin, par 2, c. 13, p. 464. 
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He says that the bishops who were banished by Huneric into 
Sardinia, took with them these relics, about fifty years. after the 
saint’s death; and that they remained in that island till Luit- 
prand, the pious and magnificent king of the Lombards, pro- 
cured them from the Saracens for a great sum of money He 
took care to have this sacred treasure hidden with the utmost care 
under a brick wall, ma coffin of lead enclosed in another of 
silver, the whole within a coffin of marble, upon which, in many: 
places, was engraved the name Augustinus. In this condition 
the sacred bones were discovered in 1695. They were incon- 
testibly proved authentic by the bishop of Pavia in 1728, whose 
sentence was confirmed by Pope Benedict XIII. in the same 
year as is related by Fontanini in an express dissertation, and 
by Touron in his life of that pope.(1) The church of St. Peter 
in Pavia from this treasure is now called St. Austin’s, and is 
served both by Austin Friars, and by Regular Canons of his 
rule. His festival is mentioned in the Marty>ology which bears 
the name of St. Jerom, and in that of Carthage as old as the 
sixth century. In the life of St. Csesarius, wrote in that age, it 
is mentioned to have been then kept with great solemnity. It 
is a holiday of obligation in all the dominions of the king of 
Spain. A general council being summoned to meet at Ephesus 
against Nestorius in 43], the emperor Theodosius sent a parti- 
cular rescript, by a special messenger into Africa, to invite St. 
Austin to it; but he was departed to eternal bliss.(2) 

This saint was not only the oracle of his own times, but of 
the principal among all the Latin Fathers that came after him, 
who often have only copied him, and always professed to adhere 
to his principles: Peter Lombard, St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
other eminent masters among the schoolmen have trodden in their 
steps. The councils have frequently borrowed the words of 
this holy doctor in expressing their decisions. On the great 
commendations which Innocent I., Celestine I., St. Gregory the 
Great, and other popes and eminent men have bestowed on his 
doctrine, see Orsi,(3) Godeau, Massoulié, Gonet, Usher, and 
innumerable others. An abstract of his doctrine is given us 


(1) T. 6, p. 404, et Justus Fontaninus de corpore 8. Augustini Hipp. 
Ticini reperto, ubi antiqua Ecclesie disciplina in tumulando corpore S. 
Augustini servata explicatur. Rome, 1728, 4to. 

(2) Cone. t. 3, (3) Orsi, 1. 27, t. 12, p. 2Av. 
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by Ceillier,(1) and in a judicious and clear manner by the 
learned Mr. Brereley, in a beok entitled, The Religion of St. 
Augustine, printed in 1620. He shows how great was the ve- 
neration which the first reformers generally expressed for this 
father. Luther affirms that since the apostle’s time the church 
never had a better doctor than St. Austin:”(2) and that, “ after 
the sacred scripture there is no doctor in the church who is to 
be compared to Austin.”(3) Dr. Covel says, he was “aman far 
beycnd all that ever were before him, or shall in likelihood fol- 
low after him, both for divine and human learning, those being 
excepted that were inspired.”(4) Dr. Field calls him “the 
greatest of all the Fathers, and the worthiest divine the Church 
of God ever had since the apostles’ time.”(5) Mr. Forester 
styles him “ the monarch of the Fathers.”(6) To mention one 
ot our own times, the learned and most celebrated professor at 
Berlin, James Brucker, in his Critical History of Philosophy,(7) 
extols exceedingly the astonishing genius and penetration, and 
the extensive learning of this admirable doctor, and tells us that 
he was much superior to all the other great men who adorned 
that most learned age in which he flourished. The same author, 
in his Abridgment or Institutions of Philosophical History,(8) 
calls him “the bright star of Philosophy.” These testimonies 
agree with that of Erasmus, who calls St. Austin “the singu- 
larly excellent father, and the chief among the greatest orna- 
ments and lights of the church” ‘ Eximius pater, inter summa 
ecclesia ornamenta ac lumina princeps.” 

The eminence of the sanctity of this illustrious doctor waa 
derived from the deep foundation of his humility, according to 
the maxim which he lays down: “ Attempt not to attain true 
wisdom by any other way than that which God hath enjoined. 
This is in the first, second, and third place, humility; and this 
would I answer as often as you ask me. Not that there are not 
other precepts ; but unless humility go before, accompany, and 
follow after, all that we oo well i is snatched out of our hands by 

(1) T. 11. (2) T. 7, Op. ed. Wittemb. fol. 405 
(3) Luther. Loc. Comm. class. 4, p. 45. 

(4) Answer to John Burges, p. 3. 

(5) Of the Church, 1. 3, fol. 170. 


‘6) ae Be a in proem. p p. 3 
(7) T. 3, p. 885. (8) Inst. Hist. Philos. p. 463, 
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pride. As Demosthenes, the prince of orators, being asked, 


which among the precepts of eloquénce was to be observed first ?_ 


is said to have answered: Pronunciation, or the delivery. 
Again, which second? Pronunciation. Which third ? Nothing 
else (said he) but pronunciation: so if you should ask me con- 
cerning the precepts of the Christian religion, I should answer 
you, Nothing but humility. Our Lord Jesus Christ: was made 
so low in order to teach us this humility, which a certain most 
ignorant science opposeth.”(1) 


ST. HERMES, M. 


He suffered at Rome in the persecution of the emperor Adrian 
about the year 132. His tomb onthe Salarian Way was orna- 
mented by Pope Pelagius IT. and his name is famous in the 
ancient western Martyrologies. 


ST. JULIAN, MARTYR AT BRIOUDE. 


He was descended from one of the best families of Vienne in 
Dauphiné, He served with the tribune Ferreol; and knew 
well how to reconcile the profession of arms with the maxims 
of the gospel. Crispin, governor of the province of Vienne, 
having declared himself against the Christians, our saint withdrew 
to Auvergne, not that he dreaded the persecution, but that he 
might be at hand to be of service to the faithful; for being ac- 
quainted, that he was sought after by the Soest of his own 
accord he presented himself before them saying: “ Alas, I am 
too long in this bad world; oh! how I burn with desire to be 
with Jesus.” He had scarcely uttered these words, when they 
separated his head from his body. It was near Brioude; but 
the place of his interment was for a long time unknown, until 
God revealed it to St. Germain of Auxerre, when he passed by 
Brioude on his return from Arles, about the year 43]. His 
head was afterwards translated to Vienne withthe body of St. 
Ferreol. St. Gregory of Tours relates a great number of mi- 
racles wrought by his intercession. The same author mentions 


a church dedicated at Paris under the invocation of the holy | 


martyr ; it is that which is near the bridge called Petit pont, 
and has successively gone under the name of St. Julian the 


(1) 8. Aug. ep. 118, ol. 56, ad Dioscorum. 
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Qld, and St. Julian the Poor. See St. Greg. of Tours, de Glor. 
Mart. L 2, Bosquet, 1. 3, p.176. Tillem. t. 5, &e. 


AUGUST XXIX. 
THE DECOLLATION OF ST. JOHN BAPTIST. 


Sr. Joun the Baptist was called by God to be the forerunner 
of his Divine Son, to usher him into the world, and to prepare 
mankind by penance to receive their great Redeemer, whom 
the prophets had foretold at a distance through every age from 
the beginning of the world; never ceasing to excite the people 
of God to faith and hope in him, by whom alone they were to 
be saved. The more the sublime function of this saint sur- 
passed that of the Jewish legislator and of all the patriarchs 
and ancient prophets, the greater were the graces by which he 
was fitted for the same. Some of the prophets had been sanc- 
tified from their birth; but neither in so wonderful nor in so 
abundant a manner as the Baptist. In order to preserve his 
innocence spotless, and to improve the extraordinary graces 
which he had received, he was directed by the Holy Ghost to 
lead an austere and contemplative life in the wilderness, in the 
continual exercises of devout prayer and penance, from his 
infancy till he was thirty years of age. How much does this 
precaution of a saint, who was strengthened by such uncom- 
mon privileges and graces, condemn the rashness of parents 
who expose children in the slippery time of youth to the con- 
tagious air of wicked worldly company, and to every danger! 
or, who, instead of training them up in suitable habits of self- 
denial, humility, devotion, and reasonable application to serious 
duties, are themselves by example and pernicious maxims the 
corruptors of their tender minds, and the flatterers of their 
passions, which they ought to teach them to subdue. 

St. John cannot be commonly imitated by youth in his total 
retreat from the world; but he teaches what are the means by 
which they must study, according to their circumstances, to 
sanctify that most precious age of life; what they must shun, in 
what maxims they ought to ground themselves, and how they 
are to form and strengthen in themselves the moet perfect 
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habits of all virtues. Let them consider him as a special 
pattern, and the model of in. scence and of that fervour with 
which they must labour continually to improve in wisdom, 
piety, and every virtue. He is particularly the pattern which 
those ought always to have before their eyes, who are called by 
God to the ministry of his altar, or of his word. Let no one 
be so rash as to intrude himself into the sanctuary before he has 
laboured a long time to qualify himself for so high an office by 
retirement, humility, holy contemplation, and penance, and be- 
fore the spirit of those virtues has taken deep root in his soul. 
St. John led a most austere life in the wilderness, conversing 
only with God, till, in the thirtieth year of his age, he was per- 
fectly qualified to enter upon the administration of his office ; 
that being also the age at which the priests and Levites were 
permitted by the Jewish law to begin the exercise of their 
functions.(1) The prophets had long before described the 
Baptist as the messenger and forerunner sent to prepare the 
‘way of the Lord, by bringing men to a due sense of their sins, 
and to the other necessary dispositions for receiving worthily 
their Redeemer.(2) Isaias and Malachy in these predictions 
allude to harbingers and such other officers whom princes upon 
their journeys sent before them, to take care that the roads 
should be levelled, and all obstructions that might hinder their 
‘passage removed. 

God, by a revelation, intimated to John his commission of 
precursor in the wilderness, and the faithful minister began to 
discharge it in the desert of Judea itself near the borders, 
where it was thinly inhabited, upon the banks of the Jordan, 
towards Jericho. Clothed with the weeds of penance, he an- 
nounced to all men the obligation they lay under of washing 
away their iniquities with the tears of sincere compunction ; 
and proclaimed the Messiah, who was then coming to make his 
appearance among them.(3) He was received by the people 
as the true herald of the most high God, and his voice was, as 
it were, a trumpet sounding from heaven to summon all men to 
avert the divine judgments, and to prepare themselves to reap 
the benefit of the mercy that was offered them. All ranks of 
peopie listened to him, and, amongst others, came many phari- 

ul) Nam. iv. 3. (2) Isa. xl. 3, Mal. iii. 1.0 (3) Luke iii, 1. 
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sees, whose pride and hypocrisy, which rendered them indocile, 
and piinded them in their vices, he sharply reproved. ‘Ihe 
very soldiers and publicans or tax-gatherers, who were 
generally persons hardened in habits of immorality, violence, 
and injustice, flocked to him. He exhorted all to works of 
charity, and to a reformation of their lives, and those who ad- 
dressed themselves to him, in these dispositions, he baptized in 
the river. The Jews practised several religious washings of 
the body as legal purifications ; but no baptism before this of 
John had so great and mystical a signification. It chiefly re- 
presented the manner in which the souls of men must be 
cleansed from all sin and vicious habits, to be made partakexs 
of Christ’s spiritual kingdom, and it was an emblem of the 
interior effects of sincere repentance; but it differed entirely 
from the great sacrament of baptism which Christ soon after 
instituted, to which it was much inferior in virtue and efficacy, 
and of which it was a kind of type.(1) 

St. John’s baptism was a temporary rite, by which men who 
were under the law were admitted to some new spiritual privi- 
leges, which they had not before, by him who was the mes- 
senger of Christ, and of his new covenant. Whence it is 
called by the fathers a partition between the law and the 
gospel.(2) This baptism of John prepared men to become 
Christians, but did not make them so, It was not éven con-. 
ferred in the name of Christ, or in that of the Holy Ghost, who 
had not been as yet given.(3) When St. John had already 
preached and baptized about six months, our Redeemer went 
from Nazareth, and presented himself, among others, to be bap- 
tized. by him. The Baptist knew him by a divine revelation, 
and, full of awe and respect for his sacred person, at first ex- 
tused himself, but at length acquiesced out of obedience. The 
Saviour of sinners was pleased to be baptized among sinners, 
not to be cleansed himself, but to sanctify the waters, says St. 
Ambrose,(4) that is, to give them the virtue to cleanse away 
the sins of men. St. Austin and St. Thomas Aquinas think he 


(1) Matt. iii. 11, Acts xix. 5. 8. Ambr. 1. 2, in Luc. t. 3, p. 45. S. 
rer Enchir. c. 48, 49, t. 6, p. 214. &. See Conc. Trid. Sess. 7. Com 
2. Bellarmin, Nat. ” Alexander, Tournely, Tr. de Bapt. 

3 Luke xvi. 16. S. Aug. 1. 5, de Bapt. c. 9, t. 8, p. 147. 

3) John vii. 39. (4) L. 2, in Lue. t, 3, p. 46. 
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then instituted the holy sacrament of baptism, which he soon 
after administered by his disciples,(1) whom doubtless, he had 
first baptized himself.(2) | 

The solemn admonitions of the Baptist, attended with the 
most extraordinary innocence and sanctity, and the marks of 
his divine commission, procured him a mighty veneration and 
authority among the Jews, and several began to look upon him 
as the Messiah, who, from the ancient prophecies, was expected 
by all the nations of the East to appear about that time in 
Judza, as Suetonius, Tacitus, and Josephus testify.(3) To 
remove all thoughts of this kind, he freely declared that he only 
baptized sinners with water in order to repentance and a new 
life ; but that there was one ready to appear among them, who 
would baptize them with the effusion of the Holy Ghost, and 
who so far exceeded him in power and excellency, that he was 
not worthy to do for him the meanest servile office. Never 
theless, so strong were the impressions which the preaching and 
deportment of John made upon the minds of the Jews, that 
they sent to him a solemn embassy of priests and Levites from 
Jerusalem to inquire of him if he was not the Christ ?(4) True 
hymility shudders at the very mention ef undue honour; and, 
the higher applause it meets with among men, the lower it 
sinks in a deep sense and sincere acknowledgment of its own 
baseness and unworthiness, and in the abyss of its nothingness; 
and in this disposition it is inflamed with a most ardent desire 
to give all praise and glory to the pure gratuitous goodness and 
mercy of God alone. In these sentiments St. John confessed, 
and did not deny; and he canfessed, I am not the Christ. 
He also told the deputies that he was neither Elias nor a rro- 
phet. He was indeed Elias in spirit, being the great harbinger 
of the Son of God; and excelled in dignity the ancient Elias, 
who was a type of our saint. The Baptist was likewise emi- 
nently a prophet, and more than a prophet, it being his office, 
not to foretel Christ at a distance, but to point him out present 

(1) John iii. 26, iv. 2. | 
ee Aug. 44, ol. 168, .c. 5, ep. 265, ol. 108, ef Tr. 5, 13, 15 et 16, 

(3) Sueton. se P ikeg br? c. 4, ‘Tacitus, Hist. 1. 5, c. 4, Joseph. De Bello 
Judaic. 1. 7, c. 12, p. 963. 
_ (4) John i. 20. 
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among men.(1) Yet, far from pluming himself with titles and 
prerogatives, as pride inspires men to do, he forgets his dignity 
in every other respect only in that of discharging the obli- 
gations it lays upon him, and of humbling himself under the 
almighty and merciful hand of Him who had chosen and ex- 
alted him by his grace. Therefore, because he was not Elias 
in person, nor a prophet in the strict sense of the word, though, 
by his office, more than a prophet, he rejects those titles. 

Being pressed to give some account who he was, he ealls 
himself the voice of one crying in the desert ; he will not have 
men have the least regard for him, but turns their attention 
entirely from himself, as unworthy to be named or thought of, 
and only bids them listen to the summons which God sent 
them by his mouth. A voice is no more than an empty sound; 
it is a mere nothing. How eloquent does sincere humility 
render the saints to express the sentiments of their own 
nothingness! Like the Baptist, every preacher of God’s word 
must be penetrated with the most feeling sense of his own 
baseness ; must study always to be nothing himself and in his 
own eyes, whilst yet he exerts all his powers that God, the 
great All, may be known,‘loved, served, and glorified by all, 
and in all: he must be himself merely a voice, but a voice of 
thunder to awake in all hearts a profound sense of their 
spiritual miseries, and of the duties which they owe to God. 
This maxim St. Austin illustrates by the following simile 
drawn by the pagan mythologists: “It is related in the fables,” 
says he, “‘ that a wolf thought, from the shrillness of the voice, 
that a nightingale was some large creature, and, coming up and 
finding it to have so small a body, said : Thou art all voice, and 
art therefore nothing. In like manner let us be nothing in our 
own esteem. Let the world despise us, and set us at nought, 
provided we only be the voice of God, and nothing more.”(2) 

The Baptist proclaimed Jesus to be the Messias at his bap- 
tism; he did the same when the Jews consulted him from Jeru- 
salem whether he was not the Messias: again, when seeing him 
come towards him the day following, he called him, The Lamb 
of God; also when his disciples consulted him about the bap- 
tism of Jesus, and on other occasions. He baptized first in the 
, Q)) Matt. xi. 9, 14. (2) S. Aug. Enar. in Ps. 58. | 
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Jordan, on the borders of the desert of Judxa; afterwards, on 
the other side of that river, at a place called Bethania, or 
rather Bethabara, which word signifies House of the Passage 
or common ford: lastly at Ennon, near Salim, a place abound- 
ing in waters, situated in Judea near the Jordan. In the dis- 
charge of his commission he was a perfect model to be imitated 
by all true ministers of the divine word. Like an angel of the 
Lord he was neither moved by benedictions nor by male- 
dictions,(1) having only God and his holy will in view. 
Entirely free from vanity or love of popular applause, he 
preached not himself, but Christ. His tenderness and charity 
won the hearts, and his zeal gave him a commanding influence 
over the minds of his hearers. He reproved the vices of all 
orders of men with impartial freedom, and an undaunted 
authority ; the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, the profaneness of 
the Sadducees, the extortion of the publicans, the rapine and 
licentiousness of the soldiers, and the incest of Herod himself.* 


(1) 2 Kings xiv. 17. 


* Herod, surnamed the Great, died detested by the Jews for his vices, 
oppressions of the people, and barbarous cruelty, by which he had not 
only contrived the extinction of the Asmonean royal family, and cut off 
the most illustrious princes of the Jewish sanhedrim and nation, but also 
had put to death his virtuous wife Mariamne (the daughter of Hircanus, 
the last Asmonean king) and the two sons whom he had by her, Alex- 
ander and Aristobulus; and likewise Antipater, the eldest of his sons. 
He left at his death at least four sons, Archelaus and Herod Antipas by 
Malthace, Philip by Cleopatra, and Herod Philip by another Mariamne. 
Herod by his will made a partition of his dominions amongst three of 
these sons, leaving to Archelaus Judea, Idumea, and Samaria, with the 
title of king; to Philip Trachonitis, Auronitis, Panea, and Batanea; 
and to Herod Antipas, Galilee and Perea. This disposition was con- 
firmed by Augustus with the following limitation, that Archelaus should 
rule only with the title of Ethnarch till he should show himself worthy 
to be honoured with that of king; which he never obtained; for, inhe- 
riting the cruelty of his father, he was accused at Rome by the Jews and 
Samaritans of tyranny and mal-administration, and, in the tenth year 
of his reign, deposed by Augustus, and his goods confiscated. He died 
in banishment at Vienne in Gaul. 

Upon his deposition Judza was made part of the province of Syria, 
and seized upon by the proconsul Quirinus, under whom Caponius, a 
Roman of: the Equestrian order, was appointed governor, with the title 
of procurator of Judza. Philip the tetrarch, or prince of '‘l'rachonitis 
seems the most honest man of his family: he lived in quiet possession of his 
small territory thirty-seven years, and died without issue in the twenty- 
second year of Tiberius. Aristobulus, whom his father Herod put to 
death, left a son called Agrippa (who afterwards obtained the kingdom 
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The tetrarch Herod Antipas going to Rome in the sixteenth 
year of Tiberius, the thirty-third of Christ, lodged in his way 
at the house of his brother, Herod Philip, and was smitten 
with love for his wife, Herodias, who was niece to them both. 
He discovered to her his criminal passion, and she consented 
to leave her husband and marry him, upon condition that he 
first divorced his wife, who was daughter of Aretas, king of 
the Arabs. To this he readily agreed, and being returned from 
Rome in the following autumn, he considered how to rid himself 
of his wife. The princess having got intelligence of his reso- 
lution, made her escape, and fled to her father. By her volun- 
tary retreat Herod Antipas saw himself at liberty, and, by a 
notorious infringement of all laws divine and human, married 
Herodias, his sister-in-law, though she had children by her 
own husband, Philip, his brother, who was yet living.(1) St. 
John Baptist boldly reprehended the tetrarch and his accom- 
plice for so scandalous an incest and adultery, and said to that 
prince: Zé is not lawful for thee to take thy brother's wife. 
Herod feared and reverenced John, knowing him to be a holy 
man, and he did many things by his advice ; but, on the other 
hand, he could not bear that his main sore should be touched, 
and was highly offended at the liberty which the preacher took 
in that particular. Thus, whilst he respected him as a saint, 
he hated him as a censor, and felt a violent struggle in his own 
breast, between his veneration for the sanctity of the prophet 
and the reproach of his own conduct. His passion got the bet- 
ter, and held him captive, and his flame was nourished by the 


(1) Matt. xiv. 8. Mark vi. 17. Luke iii. 19. Joseph. 1. 18, c. 7. 


of Judea) and a daughter named Herodias, who was married to Herod 
Philip. ig, some understand to be the tetrarch Philip; but Calmet 
and others prove him to be the fourth son of Herod, who had no share 
jn the tetrarchates, and who lived privately till Vespasian’ s time, when, 
being eighty years old, he was entreated by Josephus to revise the 
books of his history which he sent him. This historian confirms our 
opinion ; for, speaking of the rape of Herodias, he says that Herod the 
tetrarch went to the house of his brother Herod, the son of Mariamne 
the daughter of Simon the high priest. These principalities were called 
Tetrarchates, that word signifying in Greek a fourth part ; the dominions 
* Herod the Great being divided into four portions ; for, besides the 
three above-mentioned, one Lysanias was tetrarch of @ small territory 
between Libanus and Antilibanus called Abilina, Luke iii. See Calmot 
et Synop. Critic. ib. The Jews styled some of the tetrarcha kings. 
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flatteries of courtiers, and the clamours and artifices of Hero- 
dias, who, like an enraged and infernal fury, left nothing un- 
attempted to take away the life of him who durst impeach her 
conduct and disturb her criminal pleasures and ambition. Herod, 
to content her, cast the saint into prison. Josephus says the 
servant of God was confined in the castle of Macherus, two 
leagues beyond the lake Asphaltites, upon the borders of Ara- 
bia Petrea. St. John hearing in prison of Christ’s wonderful 
works and preaching, sent two of his disciples to him for their 
information, not doubting but that Christ would satisfy them 
that he was the Messiah;(1) and that by his answers they 
would lay aside their prejudices, and join themselves to him. 
Herod continued still to respect the man of God, frequently 
sent for him, and heard him discourse with much pleasure, 
though he was troubled when he was admonished by him of his 
faults. Herodias, on the other hand, never ceased by her in- 
stigations to endeavour to exasperate him against the holy man, 
and to seek an opportunity to compass his destruction. An 
occasion at length fell out favourable to her designs. It was 
about a year since John the Baptist had been committed close 
prisoner, when Herod, upon the return of his birth-day, made 
a splendid entertainment for the principal nobility of Galilee, 
in the castle of Macherus.* The dancing of Salome and other 
circumstances of this banquet are sensible proofs to what an 
infamous pitch of impudence debauchery was carried in this 
impious court. To dance at banquets was looked upon among 
civilized nations which had any regard to rules of decency and 
temperance, as a base effeminacy, and an excess of softness 
and voluptuousness,(2) as it is called by Cicero, who clears 
the reputation of King Deiotarus from the aspersion of such an 
indecency, because, being a man remarkable from his youth 


(1) Matt. xi. 1, 2, &c. Luke vii. 18. 
(2) See Rollin, et Tr. sur l’Education d’un Prince. 


* Fleury (Mceurs des Juifs et Chrét.) and Melmoth (Notes on Pliny’s 
Letters) observe that the ancients took oniy a very small refreshment 
for breakfast and dinner; for example, a little bread and wine with an ap- 
ple or two, or the like; and that their only meal to which friends were 
invited, was made tuwards sunset, or, in great entertammments, about 
the ninth hour, or our three in the afternoon. See also Lemery’s Dis. 
sertation on the wholesomeness of suppers. 
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for the gravity of his manners, he was incapable of such an 
extravagance. That orator had before endeavoured in the same 
manner to justify Murena from a like imputation. When lux- 
ury and intemperance overran the Roman commonwealth, these 
maxims of ancient severity still so far prevailed, that Tiberius 
and Domitian, who will never pass for rigid reformers of mo- 
rals, turned patricians out of the senate for having danced, and 
the former banished all the professed dancers and comedians 
out of Rome,(1) so incompatible with purity of manners was a 
passion for dancing looked upon. This reflection leads us to 
form a judgment of the extreme degeneracy of Herod’s court, 
in which the mirth and jollity of this feast was heightened by 
dancing. Salome, a daughter of Herodias by her lawful hus- 
band, pleased Herod by her dancing, insomuch that he pro- 
mised her, with the sacred bond of an oath, to grant her what- 
ever she asked, though it amounted to half of his dominions. 
From this instance St. Ambrose and other fathers take occasion 
to show the dangerous consequences of a passion for dancing, 
and the depravity from which it often takes its rise.* Salome 


(1) Tillemont Vie de Tibére, art. 14, de Domitien, art. 3. 


* Utterly to condemn dancing in persons who live in the world would 
be an excess of severity in morals; nor is some degree of that corporal 
exercise destitute of advantage in young personsof birth. As to ground 
the heart in sentiments of religion and virtue, and to cultivate and adorn 
the mind with suitable studies and science is the first part of education, 
so it is a secondary care that the body be formed by exercises, both such 
as promote health and strength, and such as contribute to give an easy 
graceful mien and carriage, an upright and straight attitude, a firm and 
steadfast walk, and a genteelness and politeness in behaviour. This is a 
part of the science of the world; and awkwardness in the attitude of the 
body, or clownishness in making our address to others, or in appearing 
in company, is a mark of want of education, and a neglect which ren- 
ders a gentleman contemptible, and unfit for acting his part with becom- 
ing dignity in the commerce of human life. 

On this account the most severe moralists allow children to be taught 
not only a graceful manner of making a bow, and of addressing persons 
of all ranks; but also some single plain dances, such as are most proper 
to correct all rustic unnatural contortions, to form the shape and attitude 
of the body, and to give an easy, natural, and graceful carriage. Brutes 
attain their end by instinct; but men by reason; and the faculties of 
his mind stand in need of diligent culture to arrive at the perfection of 
nature for which he undoubtedly was designed by his author whc created 
him capable thereof; also his body, for the sake not only of health and 
strength, but also of decency and gracefulness, must be fashioned by 
suitable exercise, as experience makes evident, and as it is easy to de- 
monstrate from the generai laws of mechanics and physics applied to the 
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having received the above-said ample promise made her ty 
Herod, consulted with her mother what to ask. Herodias was 
so entirely devoured by lust and ambition, as willingly to forege 


human frame. So far as dancing is serviceable to some of these purposes, 
children are usefully taught such an exercise. 

But, on the other side, its abuses and dangers must be cautiously 
guarded against, as it is sometimes made an instrument to vice, and an 
incentive of the most dangerous of all passions. Such dancers as by a 
base licentiousness of morals are often tolerated on the stage and in pro- 
miscuous assemblies, ought absolutely to be banished out of every com- 
monwealth which has the least regard to virtue and morals; much more 
out of Christian societies. Such are here meant, in which several ges- 
tures shock modesty, tend to excite the passions, and are more apt to 
give a soft dissolute behaviour than a grave and truly genteel easy car- 
riage. Secondly, a passion or fondness for dancing is generally a fatal 
symptom, and a dangerous snare, as all agree who have laid down pre- 
cepts of virtue. To extenuate the most venerable authority of the 
fathers in this point, many affect to treat them as persons unacquainted 
with the world, and to call their morality, which is no other than that of 
the church, too severe. But the testimonies of penitent courtiers, or of 
heathen statesmen and philosophers, may perhaps have some weight with 
such persons, An instance or two will suffice. Roger de Rabutin, count 
of Bussi, who lived many years with dignity and applause in the French 
court, and who is well known both by several loose productions of wit in 
his youth, and by his edifying repentance many years before his death. 
This great man, in his book On the Use of Adversity, addressed to his 
children, cautions them in the strongest terms against a love of dancing : 
assuring them from his own experience that this diversion is dangerous 
to many people. This pathetic admonition he concludes as follows: ‘* A 
ball is generally a post too hot even for an anchoret. If it may be done 
by aged persons without danger, it would be in them ridiculous; and to 
persons that are young, let custom say what it will, itis dangerous. In 
a word, Laver that a promiscuous ball is no place for a Christian.” 

The ancient heathens, howsoever debauched in their morals, looked 
upon a passion for dancing as the school and mark of most dangerous: 
passions. This appears from Sallust, a nobleman, and friend of Julius 
Cesar, who was himself borne away by the torrent of the time in which 
he lived, and plunged into the common corruption, but who professes in 
his excellent histories, that he abominated the vices he saw practised, 
though he wanted strength to bear up against the tide. Among many 
judicious reflections, this author says of Sempronia, a Koman lady, that 
ehe danced too weil for an honest woman. ‘‘ Psallere et saltare elegan- 
tius quam necesse est probe.” (De bello Catilin.) Which words one 
of our historiaps hea applied to a certain famous English queen. St. 
Ambrose expresses only the general sentiments of the Romans, or rather 
of mankind, when he says that scarcely anything can be said more severe 
of a lady than to call her a dancer. This maxim is founded in expe- 
rience, and in the very nature of things. Plutarch takes notice that the 
first rape committed upon the famous Helena when she was carried by 
Thesens into Thrace, was occasioned by her dancing with other maidens 
round the altar of Diana at Sparta. The dancing of Salome at this 
feast of Herod produced the martyrdom of the Baptist, and a compii- 
Cation of other crimes. 9 
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every other consideration, that she might be at liberty to gra- 
tify her passions, and remove him who stood in her way in the 
pursuit of her criminal inclinations. She therefore instructed 
her daughter to demand the death of John the Baptist, and her 
jealousy was so impatient of the least delay, for fear the tyrant 
might relent if he had time to enter into himself, that she per- 
suaded the young damsel to make it part of her petition that 
the head of the prisoner should be forthwith brought to her in 
adish. This strange request startled the tyrant himself, and 
caused a damp upon his spirits. He, however, assented, though 
with reluctance, as men often feel a cruel sting of remorse, and 
suffer the qualms of a disturbed conscience flying in their face 
and condemning them, whilst they are drawn into sin by the 
tyranny of a vicious habit, or some violent passion. We cannot 
be surprised that Herod should be concerned at so extravagant 
a petition. The very mention of such a thing by a lady, in the 
midst of a feast and solemn rejoicing, was enough to shock even 
a man of uncommon barbarity. 

The evangelist also informs us, that Herod had conceived a 
good opinion of the Baptist as a just and holy man; also, that 
he feared the resentment of the people, who held the man of 
God in the highest veneration and esteem. Moreover, it was 
2 constant rule or custom, that neither the prince’s birth-day, 
nor the mirth of a public assembly and banquet, were to be 
stained with the condemnation or execution of any criminal 
whatever ; only favours and pardons were to be granted on such 
occasions. Flaminius, a Roman general, was expelled the 
senate by the censors for having given an order for beheading 
a criminal whilst he was at a banquet.(1) Nevertheless, the 
weak tyrant, overcome by his passion, and by a fond com- 
plaisance, was deaf to the voice of his own conscience, and to 
every other consideration ; and studied, by foolish pretences, 
to excuse a crime which they could only serve to exaggerate. 
He alleged a conscience of his oath; though if it be one sin to 
take a wicked oath, it is another to keep it; for no oath can be 
a bond of iniquity, nor can one oblige himself to do what God 
forbids. The tyrant also urged his respect for the company, 
and his fear of giving them scandal by a perjury. But how 

(1) S. Hieron. in Mat. t. 4, p. 62. | 
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easy would true virtue and courage have justified the innocent 
“wan to the satisfaction of all persons whom passion did not 
blind, and have shown the inhumanity of an execution which 
could not fail to damp the joy of the meeting, and give offence 
to all who were not interested in the plot! But the tyrant, 
without giving the saint a hearing, or allowing him so much as 
the formality of a trial, sent a soldier of his guard to behead 
him in prison, with an order to bring his head in a charger, and 
present it to Salome. This being executed, the damsel was not 
afraid to take that present into her hands, and deliver it to her 
mother. St. Jerom relates,(1) that the furious Herodias made 
it her inhuman pastime to prick the sacred tongue with a bod- 
kin, as Fulvia had done Cicero’s. Thus died the great fore- 
runner of our blessed Saviour, about two years and three 
months after his entrance upon his public ministry, about the 
time of the Paschal solemnity, and a year before the death of 
our blessed Redeemer. 

Josephus, though a Jew, gives a remarkable testimony to 
the innocence and admirable sanctity of John, and says: “ He 
was indeed a man endued with all virtue, who exhorted thie 
Jews to the practice of justice towards men, and piety towards 
God; and also to baptism, preaching that they would become 
acceptable to God, if they renounced their sins, and to the 
cleanness of their bodies added purity of soul.”(2) This his- 
torian adds, that the Jews ascribed to the murder of John the 
misfortunes into which Herod fell ; for his army was soon after 
cut to pieces by Aretas, king of Arabia Petrea, who, in re- 
venge for the affront offered his daughter, invaded his terri- 
tories, and conquered the castle of Macherus. When Caligula 
afterwards conferred on Agrippa the title of king of Judea, 
the ambitious Herodias being racked with envy, prevailed with 
Herod Antipas to repair to Rome, in order to request the like 
favour of the emperor; but Caligula had received a bad im- 
pression against him, being informed by Agrippa that he was 
making a league with the Parthians, and was provided with 
arms for seventy thousand men. Whereupon, instead of grant- 
ing him a crown, he deprived him of his tetrarchate, confis 


(1) 8. Hier. 1. 3, contra Rufin. c. 11. 
(2) Antigq. 1 12, c. Yo 
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cated his goods, and banished him and Herodias to Lyons, in 
Gaul, in the thirty-eichth year of the Christian era, about four 
years after Christ had appeared before him at Jerusalem, and 
been treated by him as a mock king. Herod and Herodias died 
in great misery, as Josephus assures us, probably at Lyons, 
though some moderns say they travelled into Spain. What 
Nicephorus Calixti and other modern Greeks tell us, is not 
supported by any ancient voucher, that Salome going over the 
ice in winter, the ice broke and let her in up to the head, 
which by the meeting of the ice was severed from her body. 
The Baptist’s disciples came and took away his body, which 
they honourably interred. -Rufinus and Theodoret inform us, 
that in the reign of Julian the Apostate, the pagans broke open 
the tomb of St. John the Baptist, which was at Sebaste or 
Samaria, and burnt part of his sacred bones, some part being 
saved by the Christians. These were sent to St. Athanasius at 
Alexandria. Some time after, in 396, Theodosius built a 
great church in that city, in honour of the Baptist, upon the 
spot where the temple of Serapis had formerly stood, and these 
holy relics were deposited in it, as Theophanes testifies. But 
a distribution of some portions was made to certain other 
churches; and the great Theodoret obtained a share for his 
church at Cyrus, and relates, that he and his diocess had re- 
ceived from God several miraculous favours, through the inter- 
cession of this glorious saint.(1) The Baptist’s head was dis- 
covered at Emisa, in Syria, in the year 453, and was kept 
with honour in the great church of that city; till, about the 
year 800, this precious relic was conveyed to Constantinople, 
that it might not be sacrilegiously insulted by the Saracens. 
When that city was taken by the French in 1204, Wallo de 
Sarton, a canon of Amiens, brought part of this head, that is, 
all the face, except the lower jaw, into France, and bestowed 
it on his own church, where it is preserved to this day. Part 
of the head of the Baptist is said to be kept in St. Sylvester's 
church, in Campo Marzo, at Rome; though Sirmond thinks 
this to be the head of St. John, the martyr of Rome. Pope 
Clement VIII., to remove all reasonable doubt about the relic 


(1) Vit. Patr. ¢. 21. 
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of this saint, procured a small part of the head that is kept at 
Amiens, for St. Sylvester’s chureh.(1)_ 

This glorious saint was a martyr, a virgin, a doctor, a pro- 
phet, and more than a prophet. He was declared by Christ 
himself to be greater than all the saints of the old law, the 
greatest of all that had been born of women. All the high 
graces with which he was favoured, sprang from his humility ; 
in this all his other virtues were founded. If we desire to form 
ourselves upon so great a model, we must, above all things, 
labour to lay the same deep foundation. We must never cease 
to purge our souls more and more perfectly from all leaven of 
pride, by earnestly begging this grace of God, by studying 
with this saint, truly to know ourselves, and by exercising con- 
tinual acts of sincere humility. The meditation of our own 
nothingness and wretchedness will help to inspire us with this 
saving knowledge; and repeated humiliations will ground and 
improve our souls in a feeling sense of our miseries, and a sin- 
cere contempt of ourselves. 


ST. SABINA, M. 


Sue was a rich widow lady of high birth, and lived in the 
province of Umbria in Italy. _She had a servant called Sera- 
phia, a native of Antioch in Syria, who was a zealous Christian, 
and served God in the holy state of virginity. The religious 
deportment of this virtuous maid-servant had such an influence 
over the mistress, that she was converted to the Christian faith ; 
and so powerfully did the great truths of our holy religion ope- 
rate on her soul, that her fervour and piety soon rendered her 
name illustrious among the great lights of the church, in the 
beginning of the second century. The persecution of Adrian 
beginning to rage, Beryllus, governor of the province, caused 
Sabina and Seraphia to be apprehended, and the latter to le 
beat to death with clubs. Sabina was discharged out of regard 
to her quality and friends ; but her zeal procured her the crown 
_ of martyrdom the year following. She suffered at Rome, as the 
Bollandists have proved. She is honoured on the 29th of Au- 
gust, and again with St. Seraphia on the 3rd of September, 
because, on that day, as Ado informs us, a famous ancient 


(}) See Tillem. t. 1, pp. 494, 504; Folland, &e. 
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church was dedicated to God in Rome, under the patronage of 
these two saints, in 430. It at present bears only the name of 
St. Sabina. In it was kept the first among the stations in Lent, 
till, in the last century, the public prayers of forty hours suc- 
ceeded the devotion of the stations, both being equally the 
general assembly of the city in the same church to join in 
prayer. See the acts of SS. Sabina and Seraphia in Baluze, 
Miscell. t. 2. 


ST. SEBBI, OR SEBBA, KING, C. 


Tuts prince was the son of Seward, and in the year 664, which 
was remarkable for a grievous pestilence, began to retgn over 
the East Saxons, who inhabited the country: which now com- 
prises Essex, Middlesex, and the greater part of Hertfordshire ; 
he being the tenth king from Erkinwin, founder of that king- 
dom, in 527, and sixth from Sebert, the first Christian king, 
who founded St. Paul’s church, and Thorney abbey, about the 
year 604. Sebba was, by his wise and pious government, the 
father of his people, and a perfect model of all virtues, and on 
the throne sanctified his soul by the most heroic exercises of 
austere penance, profuse alms-deeds, and assiduous prayer. 
When he had reigned happily, and with great glory, during 
thirty years, he resigned his crown to his two sons, Sigeard 
and Senfrid, which he had long before desired to do, in order 
to be more at liberty to prepare himself for his last hour. His 
queen took the religious veil about the same time. St. Sebba 
received the monastic habit from the hands of Waldhere, suc- 
cessor of St. Erconwald in the bishopric of London, whom he 
charged with the distribution of all his personal estates among 
the poor. Our saint seemed to have death always present to 
his mind; and his grievous fears of that tremendous passage 
were at length converted into a longing joyful hope. After two 
years spent in great fervour in monastic retirement, he died 
at London, in holy joy, about the year 697, having been fore- 
warned by God of his last hour three days before. Bede as- 
tures us that his death was accompanied with many miracles 
and heavenly favours. His body was interred in St. Paul’s 
church, and his tomb was to be seen there, adjoining the 
north wall, till the great fire in 1666. His Latin epitaph is 
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extant in Weever’s Funeral Monuments,(1) as follows:— 
“ Here lies Sebba, king of the East Saxons, who was con- 
verted to the faith by St. Erconwald, bishop of London, in 677 
A man very devout to God, and fervent in acts of religion, 
constant prayer, and pious alms-deeds. He preferred a monastic 
life to the riches of a kingdom, and took the religious habit 
from Waldere, bishop of London, who had succeeded Ercon- 
wald.” His name occurs in the Roman Martyrology. See 
Bede Hist. 1. 3, c. 30, 1.4, c. 11. Also F. Alford’s Annals, 
(ad an. 693, t. 2, p. 413.) whose collection is a very valuable 
treasure of the ecclesiastical history of this nation, as our most 
learned antiquary Bishop Fleetwood observes, though the light 
of criticism must direct the reader in some parts of the work. 


ST. MERRIE, IN LATIN, MEDERICUS, ABBOT. 


He was nobly born at Autun, in the seventh century, and from 
his infancy turned all his thoughts towards virtue. In his 
childhood he disdained the ordinary amusements of that age, 
and in all his actions considered the great end of human life 
the sanctification and salvation of his soul. That he might 
wholly attend to his only affair without distraction, when he 
was but thirteen years old, he so earnestly desired to embrace 
a monastic life, that his parents, who at first violently opposed 
his vocation, overcome by his importunities, presented him 
themselves to the abbot of St. Martin’s in Autun. In that mo 
nastery then lived fifty-four fervent monks, whose penitentia 
and regular lives were an odour of sanctity to the whole coun- 
try. Merri, in this holy company, grew up in the perfect ex- 
ercise and habits of every virtue, especially humility, meekness, 
charity, obedience, and a scrupulous observance of every point 
of the rule. Being, in process of time, chosen abbot, much 
against his own inclinations, he pointed out to his brethren the 
narrow path of true virtue by example, walking before them in 
every duty ; and the great reputation of his sanctity drew the 
eyes of all men upon him. The dissipation which continual 
consultations from distant parts gave him, and a fear of the 
dangers of forgetting himself, and falling into the snares of va- 
nity, made him resign his office, and retire privately intoa 


(1) P. 356. 
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forest four miles from Autun, where he lay hid some time in a 
place called, to this day, St. Merri’s cell. He procured himself 
all necessaries of life by the labour of his hands, and found this 
solitude sweet by the liberty it gave him of employing his whole 
time in the exercises of heavenly contemplation, prayer, and 
penitential manual labour. The place of his retreat having at 
length become public, he was obliged to return to his monastery ; 
but after having edified his brethren some time, and strength- 
ened them in the maxims of religious perfection, he again left 
them, in order to prepare himself the better for his passage to 
eternity. He came to Paris with one companion called Frou or 
Frodulf, and chose his abode in a small cell adjoining a chapel 
dedicated in honour of St. Peter, in the north suburbs of that city; 
where, after two years and nine months, during which time he 
bore with astonishing patience the fiery trial of a painful linger- 
ing illness, he happily died about the year 700. He was buried 
in the above-mentioned chapel, upon the spot where now a great 
church bears his name, in which his rekics are placed in a silver 
shrine over the high altar. He is named in the Roman Mar- 
tyrology. See his anonymous life in Mabillon’s acts of saints of 
the Order of St. Bennet, and Stilting the Bollandist, t. 6, Au- 
gusti, p. 518. 


Se 


AUGUST XXX. 
ST. ROSE OF LIMA, VIRGIN. 


From her life written by Hansen a Dominican friar, and from the elegant 
panegyric pronounced by F. Paul Oliva, S.J., in presence of the 
pope. 

A. D. 1617. 


Asta, Europe, and Africa had been watered with the blood o 
many martyrs, and adorned during many ages, with the shining 
examples of innumerable saints, whilst, by the inscrutable judg- 
ments of God, the vast regions of America lay barren, and, as 
it were, abandoned till the faith of Christ began to enlighten 
them, and this saint appeared on that hemisphere like a rose 
amidst thorns, the first-fruits of its canonized saints. She was 
of Spanish extraction, born at Lima, the capital of Pera, in 
1586.* She was christened Isabel; but the figure and colour 


a ne 
* It is not improbable that America was known to the ancient Cartha- 
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of her face in the cradle seeming, in some measure, to resemble 
2 beautiful rose, the name of Rose was given her. From her 
infancy her patience in suffering, and her love of mortification 
were extraordinary, and whilst yet achild, she ate no fruit, ana 


ginians, and that it was the great island Atalantis of which Plato speaks 
both in his Critias and Timeus, as larger than Asia and Africa, thoughk 
he adds, that it had been swallowed up by an earthquake, with other 
fabulous accounts. It is well known in what manner Christopher Co- 
mmbo, a Genoese, under the protection of Ferdinand, king of Spain. 
in 1492, first discovered the Lucay Islands in America, viz. Guanahani 
or The Desired Land, and afterwards Cuba, Hispaniola, &c.; also, how 
Americo Vespucci, a Florentine, by the authority of Emmanuel, king 
of Portugal, in 1501, sailing as far as Brasil, discovered that vast con- 
tinent which was ealled from him America. Amongst the barbarous nations 
which inhabited it, all the rest, though united by certain laws of society 
and government, might justly be called savages comparatively to those 
which composed the two great empires of Mexico and Peru. These were 
both acquainted with, and very expert in the useful and necessary arts, 
though strangers to sciences, and even to the use of writing or an al- 
phabet, properly so called; so that the memory of transactions was 
only preserved by signs and marks, made by a wonderful variation of 
colours and knots called Quippos, in threads or cords; and by these they’ 
expressed what they desired. The same was the manner of writing (if 
it may be so called) used by the ancient Chinese, before the invention of 
their hieroglyphical letters. F. Jos. Acosta (Natural and Moral Hist. of 
the Indies, b. 6, c. 8,) says, these Indians who were converted to the 
faith, readily wrote, or rather marked down, by a dexterous arrangement 
of these Quippos, the Our Father, Hail Mary, and Creed, in order tu 
learn them more easily by heart. The Peruvians preserved by these 
Quippos the history of the chief actions of their Incas, on which see the ac- 
curate Inca Garcillasso de la Vega, (in Historia Incarum, 1. 6, c. 8.) who 
was himself of the race of the Incas. The Mexicans, and ancient in- 
habitants of Canada, wrote, not by Quippos, but by certain hierogly. 
phics, that is, marks or little pictures, framed with meal, or such sub- 
stances, on the barks of trees. Their figures resembled hooks, axes, 
cords, &c. but were never understood by any Europeans. Specimens of 
them are published by Olaus Wormius of Copenhagen, in Museo Wor- 
miano, p. 384, and by John de Laat. (Descr. Indie Occid. 1. 5, c. 10.) 
The Spaniards, in the conquest of Mexico, destroyed many such books, 
which they at first mistook for magical charms, Certain annals of Mexico, 
in this manner of writing, are preserved in the Vatican library. See 
Jos. d’Acosta (Descr. Indis Occid |. 7, c. 19,) and Adrian Relandus 
(Diss. 12, de Linguis Americanis, t. 3, p. 166.) The Peruvians and 
Mexicans performed their arithmetical operations by the help of grains of 
mais, or Indian wheat. The polity or constitution of the two empires of 
Mexico and Peru, and their art of government, resembled, in some re. 
spect, those of civilized kingdoms; their cities, palaces, and temples 
were surprisingly magnificent and well regulated. These were richer in 
Peru, but the court of Mexico was supported with greater state. Their 
armies were exceedingly numerous; but their chief weapons were bows 
and arrows, stones which they threw, or sharp flints fixed on poles, instead 
of steel weapons. The Mexicans had a great number of fantastical idois. 
_ They were conquered under their great emperor Montezuma, in 152\. by 
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fasted three days a week, allowing herself on them only bread 
and water, and on other days taking only unsavory herbs and 
pulse. When she was grown up, her garden was planted only 
with bitter herbs, and interspersed with figures of crosses. In 


Ferdinand Cortes, who with eight hundred Spaniards, and some thou- 
sand Indian allies, destroyed the great city of Mexico, which stood in 
an island in the midst of a lake. New Mexico was afterwards built upon 
the banks of the same water. The history of the conquest of Mexico by 
Cortes is most elegantly written by Don Antonio de Solis. 

Tbe Incas or emperors of Peru resided in the rich and stately city of 
Cusc The language of Quito was generally understood over that whole 
emp.re, the polity of which was superior to that of Mexico. The chief 
god of the Peruvians was the sun, to which they offered, in his great 
temple at Cusco, bloody victims, and fruits of the earth. Francis Pi- 
zarro, a haughty, cruel, and perfidious Spanish adventurer, conquered 
Peru, caused Atabalipa, the Inca, to be strangled, and built the city of 
Lima, in a valley of that name, in 1535. Pizarro, Almadra, and all the 
other Spanish adventurers or generals in Peru perished by the sword in 
civil wars amongst themselves. (See Histoire Générale des Voyages, &c. 
at Paris, 1756, t. 13, and the relations of Condamine and Bougere ; also 
Jos. Acosta’s History of the Indies.) In the learned and ingenious dis- 
sertation, Upon the Peopling of America, inserted in vol. 20, of the 
Universal History, (which makes amends for certain defective parts of 
that work,) the common opinion is invincibly confirmed against Whis- 
ton, that America was chiefly peopled from north-east Tartary, and the 
island of Kamschatka, or Jesso, on the north of Japan, perhaps either 
by a continuous tract of land towards the North Pole, or by contiguous 
islands, only separated by small straits. Some ruins of Japanese or 
Chinese ships have been found on the American coasts; and in Canada the 
people had a tradition, that foreign merchants, clothed in silk, had for- 
merly visited them in great ships, namely, Chinese. The names of many 
of the American kings, are Tartar, ending in az; and Tatarax, who 
reigned anciently in Quivira, means the Tartar, Mane or Mancu, the 
founder of the Peruvian empire, probably came from the Manchew Tar- 
tars. Montezuma, the usual title of the emperors of Mexico, is of Ja- 
panese extraction; for Motazaiuma, according to Hornius, is the com- 
mon appellation of the Japanese monarchs. 

F. Jartoux having obliged the world, in 1709, with an accurate de- 
scription of the famous plant Gin-seng, then only found in Manchew 
Tartary, it has since been discovered in Canada, where the Americans 
called it Garentoguen, a word of the same import in their language with 
Gin-seng, in the Tartar or Chinese, both signifying, The thighs of a man. 
{See Lafitau’s dissertation on the Gin-seng, printed at Paris in 1718. In 
many particular customs, religious rites, institutions, species of food, &c. 
there is a wonderful agreement or resemblance between the Americans 
and the Machew Tartars; and as these latter have no horses, so neither 
were there any in Amcrica, when it was first discovered, though since 
they were first imported by the Spaniards, they have been exceedingly 
propagated there. The Tartars therefore furnished this great country 
chiefly with its first inhabitants; some few Chinese and Japanese colo- 
nies, also settled there. Powel, in his History of Wales, informs us, that 
Yrince Madoc, having been deprived of his right to the crown, in 1170, 
with a numerous colony, put to sea, discovered to the west a new world 
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her exercises she took St. Catherine of Sienna for her model. 
Every incentive of pride and sensuality was to her an object of 
abhorrence ; and, for fear of taking any secret satisfaction in 
vanity, she studied to make those things in which it might in- 
sinuate its poison, painful to her. One day her mother having 
put on her head a garland of flowers, she secretly stuck in it a 
pin, which pricked her so deep, that the maid at night could not 
take off the garland without some difficulty. Hearing others 
frequently commend her beauty, and fearing lest it should be 
an occasion of temptation to any one, whenever she was to go 
abroad to any public place, she used, the night before, to rub het 
face and hands with the bark and powder of Indian peppey, 
which is a violent corrosive, in order to disfigure her skin with 
little blotches and swellings. A young man happening one 
day to admire the fineness of the skin of her hand, she imme- 
diately ran and thrust both her hands into hot lime, saying: 
‘“‘ Never let my hands be to any one occasion of temptation.” 
What a confusion is this example to those who make it their 
study to set themselves off by their dress, to become snares to 
others! We admire a St. Bennet on briers, a St. Bernard freezing 
in the ice, and a St. Francis in the snow; these saints were cruel 
to themselves, not to be overcome by the devil; but Rose 
punishes herself to preserve others. Thus did she arm herself 
avainst her external enemies, and against the revolt of her 
senses. But she was aware that this victory would avail her 
little, unless she died to herself by crucifying in her heart iner- 


of wonderful beauty and fertility, and settled there. It is objected that 
there were blacks in America when that country was first discovered. 
But there were only a small number about Careta, whose ancestors seem 
to have been accidentally conveyed thither from the coasts of Congo or 
Nigritia, in Africa. The ancient inabitants of Hispaniola, Canada, 
Mexico, and Peru, had several traditional notions alluding to Noe, the 
universal deluge, and some other points of the Mosaic history, as Her- 
rera, Huet, Gemelli, and others, who have treated on this subject, assure 
us. America was the last peopled among all the known parts of the 
globe; and several migrations of Tartars into that country seem to have 
been made since the establishment of Christianity. See these points 
proved at large in the aforesaid dissertation, against the objections of 
Deists, and the whimsical notions of Whiston, in his Dissertation upon 
the Curses denounced against Cain and Lamech, pretending to prove that 
the Africans and Indians are their posterity. See also the learned Spa. 
a a ¥. Bennet Feyjoo, Theatro Critico, t.5; Discurso 15, 
p. 320. 
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dinate self-love, which is the source of pride, and all the other 
passions, This is the most important and the most difficult part 
of our spiritual warfare ; for so long as selfdove reigns in the 
affections of the heart, it blasts with its poisonous influence even 
virtues themselves; it has so many little artful windings, that 
it easily insinuates and discuises itself every where, wears every 
mask, and seeks itself even in fasting and prayer. Rose tri- 
umphed over this subtle enemy by the most profound humility 
and the most perfect obedience and denial of her own will. She 
never departed wilfully from the order of her parents in the least 
tittle, and gave proofs of her scrupulous obedience, and invin- 
cible patience under all pains, labour, and contradictions, which 
surprised all who knew her. 

Her parents, by the vicissitude of worldly affairs, fell from 
a state of opulence into great distress, and Rose was taken into 
the family of the treasurer Gonsalvo, by that gentleman’s pious 
lady ; and by working there all day in the garden, and late at 
night with her needle, she relieved them in their necessities. 
These employments were agreeable to her penitential spirit and 
humility, and afforded her an opportunity of never interrupting 
the interior commerce of her soul with God. She probably 
would never have entertained any thoughts of another state, if 
she had not found herself importuned by her friends to marry. 
To rid herself of such troublesome solicitations, and more easily 
to comply with the obligation she had taken upon herself by a 
vow of serving God in a state of holy virginity, she enrolled 
herself in the third Order of St. Dominic. Her love of solitude 
made her choose for her dwelling a little lonely cell in a garden. 
Extraordinary fasts, hair cloths, studded iron chains which she 
wore about her waist, bitter herbs mingled in the sustenance 
which she took, and other austerities, were the inventions of 
her spirit of mortification and penance. She wore upon her 
head a thin circle of silver, (a metal very common in Peru,) 
studded on the inside with little sharp pricks or nails, which 
wounded her head, in imitation of a crown of thorns. This she 
did to put her in mind of the adorable passion of Christ, which 
incomprehensible mystery of divine love and mercy, she desired 
to have always in her thoughts. She never spoke of herself but 
as of the bases! of sinful monsters, the sink of the universe, un- 
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worthy to breathe the air, to behold the light, or to walk on the 
ground ; and she never ceased to adore the infinite goodness and 
mercy of God towards her. So ardent was her love of God, 
that as often as she spoke of it, the accent of her voice, and the 
fire which sparkled in her countenance, discovered’ the flame . 
which consumed her holy soul. This appeared most sensibly 
when she was in presence of the blessed sacrament, and when 
in receiving it she united her heart to her beloved in that won- 
derful fountain of his love; her whole life was a continual ve- 
hement thirst after that divine banquet, in which she found her 
greatest comfort and support during the course of her earthly 
pilgrimage. God favoured the fervour of her charity with 
many extraordinary graces: and Christ once in a vision called 
her soul his spouse. But for her humiliation, and the exercise 
of her virtue, she suffered, during fifteen years, grievous perse- 
cutions from her friends and others; and, what were much 
more severe trials, interior desolation, and dreadful agonies of 
spiritual anguish in her soul. The devil also assaulted her 
with ‘violent temptations, filling her imagination with filthy 
phantoms. But God afterwards recompensed her fidelity and 
constancy in this life with extraordinary caresses. Under long 
and most painful sicknesses it was her prayer: ‘‘ Lord, increase 
my sufferings, and with them increase thy love in my heart.” 
She happily passed to eternal bliss on the 24th of August, 1617, 
being thirty-one years old. The chapter, senate, and all the 
most honourable companies of the city, by turns, carried her 
body to the grave; the archbishop assisted at her funeral. Se- 
veral miracles wrought by her means were juridically proved 
by one hundred and eighty witnesses before the apostolical com- 
imissaries. She was canonized ‘by Clement X. in 1671, and the 
30th day of August has been appointed for her festival. 

The saints, whether in the world, in the desert, or in the 
cloister, studied to live every moment to God. If we make a 
pure and perfect intention of always doing His will the govern- 
ing principle of our whole lives, we thus consecrate to Him all 
our moments, even our meals, our rest, our conversation, and 
whatever else we do; all our works will thus be fudl. To 
attain to this perfection we must crucify in our hearts all inor- 
dinate self-love, or it will creep into our actions, and secretly rob 
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‘xod of them. We must study to remove every obstacle thar 
can hinder the perfect reign of divine love in our souls, and 
must pray and labour with all our strength, that this love be 
continually increased in us. If true charity animate our souls 
it will reculate and sanctify all our actions. By it we shall 
ardently endeavour to glorify God alone in all our works, and 
sincerely offer and refer ourselves and all we do to this end, 
repeating in the beginning of every action, Hallowed be thy 
name, both by me with all my powers and strength, and by all 
thy creatures now and for ever. Or, Thy will be done on eurth 
as it is in heaven ; may it be always fulfilled by me, and in me, 
and all others, with the most ardent affection, and pure inten- 
tion, as it is by the blessed angels above, O God of my heart, 
my God, and my All! 


SS. FELIX AND ADAUCTUS, MM. 


St. Fexrx was a holy priest in Rome, no less happy in his life 
and virtue than in his name. Being apprehended in the be- 
ginning of Dioclesian’s persecution, he was put to cruel tor- 
ments, which he suffered with admirable constancy, and was at 
length condemned to lose his head. As he was going to execu- 
tion he was met by a stranger, who, being a Christian, was so 
inflamed at the sight of the martyr, and the lively prospect of 
the glory to which he was hastening, that he was not able to 
contain himself, but cried out aloud: ‘I confess the same law 
which this man professeth ; I confess the same Jesus Christ ; 
and it is also my desire to lay down my life in this cause.” The 
magistrates hearing this, caused him forthwith to be seized, and 
the martyrs were both beheaded together about the year 303. 
The name of this latter not being known, he was called by the 
Christians Adauctus, because he was joined to Felix in martyr- 
dom. These holy martyrs are commemorated in the Sacra- 
mentary of St. Gregory the Great, and many ancient calendars. 
F. Stilting the Bollandist asserts the authenticity of their acts, 
t. 6, Agusti, p. 548. 


ST. FIAKER, ANCHORET, C. 
CALLED BY THE FRENCH FIACRE, AND ANCIENTLY FEFRE. 
He was nobly born in Ireland, and had his education under the 
care of a bishop of eminent sanctity, who was, according to some, 
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Conan, bishop of Soder or the Western islands. Looking upon 
all worldly advantages as dross to gain Christ, he left his coun- 
try and friends.in the flower of his age, and with certain pious 
companions sailed over into France, in quest of some close soli- 
tude, in which he might devote himself to God, unknown to the 
rest of the world. Divine providence which was pleased to ho- 
nour the diocess of Meaux with the happiness of furnishing a 
retreat to this holy man, conducted him to St. Faro, who was 
the bishop of that city, and eminent for sanctity. When St. 
Fiaker addressed himself to him, the prelate, charmed with the 
marks of extraordinary virtue and abilities which he discovered 
in this stranger, gave him a solitary dwelling in a forest which 
was his own patrimony, called Breiiil, in the province of Brie, 
two leagues from Meaux. In this place the holy anchoret 
cleared the ground of trees and briars, made himself a cell, with 
a small garden, and built an oratory in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin, in which he spent great part of the days and nights in 
devout prayer. He tilled his garden, and laboured with his own 
hands for his subsistence. The life he led was most austere, 
and only necessity or charity ever interrupted his exercises of 
prayer and heavenly contemplation. Many resorted to him for 
advice, and the poor for relief. His tender charity for all moved 
him to attend cheerfully those who came to consult him; and 
he built, at some distance from his cell, a kind of hospital for 
the reception of strangers and pilgrims. ‘There he entertained 
the poor, serving them with his own hands, and he often mira- 
culously restored to health those who were sick. But he never 
suffered any woman to enter the enclosure of his hermitage ; 
which was an inviolable rule among the Irish monks. St. Co- 
lumban, vy refusing Queen Brunehault entrance into his monas- 
tery, gave the first occasion to the violent persecution which she 
raised against him.(1) This law St. Fiaker observed inviolably 
to his death; and a religious respect has established the same 
rule, to this day both with regard to the place where he dwelt at 
Breiil, and the chapel where he was interred. Mabillon and 
Du Plessis say, that those who have attempted to transgress it 
were punished by visible judgments ; and that, in 1620, a lady 
of Paris, who pretended to be above this law, going into the 


(1) Mabill, Acta SS. Bened. t. 2, pp. 19, 20, 318. 
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oratory, became distracted upon the spot, and never recoverer 
her senses. Anne of Austria, queen of France, out of a religi 
ous deference, contented herself to offer up her prayers in this 
place without the door of the oratory, amongst other pilgrims. 
St. Chillen or Kilian, an Irishman of high birth, on his re- 
turn from Rome, visited St. Fiaker, who was his kinsman, and 
having passed some time under his discipline, was directed, by 
his advice, with the authority of the bishops, to preach in that 
and the neighbouring diocesses. This commission he executed 
with admirable sanctity and fruit, chiefly in the diocess of Arras, 


where his memory is in great veneration to this day, and he is - 


honoured on the 13th of November.(1) St. Fiaker had a sister 


called Syra, who died in the diocess of Meaux, and is honoured - 


there among the holy virgins. Dempster, Leland, Tanner, and 
others, mention a letter of spiritual advice which St. Fiaker 
wrote to her. She ought not to be confounded with St. Syra 
. of Troyes, who was a married woman, and lived in the third 
century.(2) Hector Boetius, David Camerarius, and. bishop 
Leslie,(3) relate, that St. Fiaker being eldest son to a king of 
the Scots, in the reign of Clotaire II. in France, was invited by 
ambassadors sent by his nation to come and take possession of 
that kingdom; but answered, that, for the inheritance of an 
eternal crown, he had renounced all earthly claims. This cir- 
cumstance, however, is not mentioned in the ancient history of 
his life. He died about the year 670, on the 30th of August. His 
body was buried in his own oratory. He seems never to have 
had any disciples that lived with him. The monks of St. 
Faro’s for a long time kept two or three priests at Breiiil to 
serve this chapel and assist the pilgrims; but at length they 
founded there a priory, which subsists dependant on that abbey. 
The ahrineof St. Fiaker became famous or frequent miracles, and 
was resorted to from all parts of France by crowds of pilgrims.* 
(1) Cotnte, Annales Eccles, Franc. t. 3, p. 625; Mabill. t.2, p. 619. 
(2) See Du Plessis, n. 30, t. 1, p. 684. 


(3) Boet. Hist. Scot. 1.. 9, fol. 173; Camerar. 1. 3, de Scotor. Forti- 
tad. p. 168; Lesleus, De Rebus Scot. 1. 4, p. 156. 


*Du Plessis (note 29, t. 1, p. 683,) shows, that the name Fiacre was 
first given to hackney coaches, because hired coaches were first made use 
of for the convenience of pilgrims who went from Paris to visit the shrine 
of this saint, and because the inn where these coaches were hired, was 
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The relics of this saint were translated to the cathedral of 
Meaux, not in 1562, as Mabillon mistook, but in 1568,(1) 
though a paft-was left at Breitil or St. Fiaker’s, The grand 
dukes of Florence, by earnest importunities, obtained two small 
portions in 1527 and 1695, for which they built a chapel at 
Toppaia, one of their country seats. St. Fiaker is patron of 
the province of Brie, and titular saint of several churches in 
most parts of France, in which kingdom his name was most 
famous for above a thousand years. Du Plessis, among innu- 
merable miracles which have been wrought through the interces- 
sion of this glorious saint, mentions those that follow.(2) M. 
Seguier, bishop of Meaux, in 1649, and Jobn,l. of Chatillon, _ 
count of Blois, gave authentic testimonies of their own wonder- 
ful eures of dangerous distempers wrought upon them through 
the means of St. Fiaker. To omit many other persons of rank, 
hath in the church and state, mentioned by our authors, Queen 
Anne of Austria attributed to the mediation of this saint the 
recovery of Lewis XIII. at Lyons, where he had been dan- 
gerously ill; in thanksgiving for which, according to a vow she 
had made, she performed, in person‘on foot, a pilgrimage to St. 
Fiuker’s in 1641. She acknowledged herself indebted to this 
saint for the cure of a dangerous issue of blood, which neither 
surgeons nor physicians had been able to relieve. She also sent 
to this saint’s shrine a token in acknowledgment of his interv -n- 


{1) See Du Plessis, note 29, p. 684. 
(2) B. 1, 0. 70, t. 1, p. 57, et t. 2, p. G72. - 


known by the sign of St. Fiaker. This is also, in part, the remark of 
Menage, (Dict. Etym. v. Fiacre) who, for his skill in the Greek and 
Roman antiquities, as well as those of his own country was called a 
living library, and the Varro of the seventeenth century. (See Abbé 
Goujet, Bibliothéque Frangoise, t. 18, Vie de Menage.) Before the mo- 
dern invention of spring-coaches, the ancient lofty chariots or cars were 
chiefly used in war, or on certain solemn occasions only; they being tos 
painful vehicles for ordinary journeys of pleasure. Our queens rode be~ 
hind their masters of horse; our members of both houses of parliament 
eame up to London on horseback with their wives behind them. In 
France, in 1585, the celebrated M. de Thou, first president of the par. 
liament of Paris, appeared in the fourth coach which had ever been seen 
in that kingdom. The military men used horses; but those who bt- 
longed to the parliaments, or professed the law, rode on mules. In AM, 
de Thou’s time, three brothers, all eminent for their honourable employ- 
ments in the law, had but one mule amongst them. See Bourszult’s 
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tion in the birth of her son Lewis XIV. Before that great 
king underwent a dangerous operation, to implore the divine 
biessing, Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, began a novena of prayers 
at St. Fiaker’s which the monks finished. See St. Fiaker’s an- 
cient life in Mabillon, sec. 2. Stilting the Bollandist, t. 6. Au- 
gusti, p. 598. Dom. Toussaint’s Du Plessis, the Maurist monk, 
Histoire de ’Eclise de Meaux, lL. 1, n. 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 
Tl. tom. 1, p. 55; also, t. 2, p. 174,375. Usher, Antiqu. c. 
17, p. 488, who proves him to have come from Ireland, both by 
an old sequence, and by the saint’s own words to St. Faro, re 
corded by John of Tinmouth : “ Ireland, the island of the Scota _ 
gave me and my progenitors birth.” 


ST. PAMMACHIUS, C. 

Taxs holy man was a Roman senator, and the-ornament of the 
most illustrious family of the Camilli, as he is styled by St. Je- 
rom, whose schoolfellow he was in his youth. ‘Those who were 
intrusted with his education took care to season their instruc- 
tions with delight, in order to make him be in love with his stu- 
dies; thus they led him through flowery paths to the sources of 
eloquence ; he was also initiated in sacred literature. Coming 
out of school in 370, when St. Jerom retired into the desert, 
Pammachius entered the senate, and by his virtue and abilities 
was the honour of that illustrious body. He was raised to the 
proconsular dignity, and married Paulina, the second daughter 
ef St. Paula. He was the first who detected the impious er- 
rors of Jovinian, and denounced them to Pope Siricius, who 
condemned that heresiarch in 390. Friendships begun in 
childhood, and cemented by a sympathy of inclinations and 
studies, according to the remark of Quintilian, are usually the 
most agreeable of all others, and hold out to the last, especially 
when they are founded in virtue. Such was the union of 
hearts which linked together St. Jerom and Pammachius. The 
lntter assisted that holy doctor in his works against Jovinian, 
and often consulted him in his own difficulties. The younger 
Paulina died in 393, within a few years after her marriage. 
Pammachius, after the holy sacrifice was offered for her, ac- 
cording to custom, gave an entertainment to all the poor in 
Rome, as St. Paulinus mentions,(1) who concludes his letter 
= (1) 8. Paulin. ep. 18, p. 23. 
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to him as follows: ‘ Your spouse is now a pledge and 4 power- 
tul intercessor for you with Jesus Christ. She now obtains for 
you as many blessings in heaven as you have sent her treasures 
from hence, not honouring her memory with fruitless tears, but 
making her partner of these living gifts—viz., by alms given 
for the repose of her soul; she is honoured by the merit of 
your virtues; she is fed by the bread you have given to the 
poor,” &e. St. Jerome (1) says, that Pammachius watered her 
ashes with the balm of alms and mercy, which obtains the par- 
don of sins; that from the time of her death he made the blind, 
the lame, and the poor his co-heirs, and the heirs of Paulina; 
and that he never went abroad without being followed by a 
troop of such attendants, This saint exhorted him to outdo 
himself in the perfection of his humility, Pammachius built 
an hospital for strangers in the Roman port, and used to serve 
the sick and the poor with his own hands. By his letters he 
converted all the farmers and vassals upon his large estates in 
Numidia from the Donatist schism to the Catholic communion ; 
which zealous charity drew a letter of congratulation from the 
great St. Austin in 401.(2) St. Pammachius never seems to 
have entered holy orders, as some moderns have imagined ; but 
lived sequestered from the world, devoting himself entirely to 
the exercises of devotion, penance, and charity. He died in 
410, a little before the sacking of Rome, and is commemorated 
in the Roman Martyrology on this day. See St. Jerom, ep. 
64, &. Ceillier, t. 10. Fontanini Histor. Litter. Aquileien- 
gig, p. 225, &e. 


ST. AGILUS, COMMONLY CALLED ST. AILE, A. 


He was son of Agnoald, one of the principal lords at the court 
of Childebert I., king of Austrasia and Burgundy. The ex- 
amples of virtue, which he found in his family, inspired him 
early with the fear of God. His parents, by the advice of St. 
Columban, consecrated him to religion in the monastery of 
Laxeu, where he studied knowledge, and the maxims of per- 
fection, under the holy abbot St. Eustasius; and was no sooper 
of age to practise the rule than he distinguished himself by his 


(1) St. Hieron. ep. 54. : 


(2) S. Aug. ep. 58, ad Pammach. & 2, p. 145 
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fervour, his humility, and the austerity of his penance. Agil's 
father dying, St. Columban, now without a protector at court, 
lay open to a violent persecution from Queen Brunehault, en- 
raged against the saint for refusing women an entrance into his 
monastery. The persecution extended also to his disciples, 
who were commanded to quit their retreats. St. Agil on this 
occasion solicited an audience of King Thierri. He was gra- 
cjously received ; at his suit a stop was put tothe ill effects of 
Brunehault’s animosity ; and the statute of St. Columban’s rule 
regarding women was confirmed. Some years after, th» 
bishops sent to St. Agil and St. Eustatius to preach the gospel 
to infidels who lived on the further side of Mount-jura. The 
two apostolical men penetrated into Bavaria; and their mission 
was attended with the happiest success. At their return, St 
Agil resumed his penitential exercises with the usual exactness 

but was soon taken out of his retreat to govern the monastery 
of Rebais, which St. Owen, chancellor of France, had founded 
in the diocess of Meaux. He was appointed first abbot of it at 
a meeting of bishops in Clichy, in 636. The saint caused the 
strictest regularity to be observed at Rebais, till he died, about 
the year 650, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. He is men- 
tioned in the Benedictin Martyrology. See his life by an ano- 
nymous writer, published by Mabillon, Act. SS. Ben., t. 2, 
and by Chifflet, Histoire de PAbbaye de Tournus; Bulteau, 
Hist. de l’Ordre de Saint Benoit, 1, 3. c. 14. and Baillet on the 
30th of August. 


AUGUST XXXI. 


ST. RAYMUND NONNATUS, C. 


From the Chronicles of his Order, and other Memoirs collected by 
Pinius the Bollandist, Augusti, t. 6, p. 729. See aso Helyot, who 
chiefly copies Baillet. a 

A. D. 1240, 


.Accorpine to the rule laid down by our divine Redeemer,(1) 

that Christian approves himself his most. faithful disciple, and 

gives the surest and greatest proof of his love of God, who 

Gost perfectly loves his neighbour for God’s sake. By this 
(1) John xiii. 34, 35, xv. 12, &e. 
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test of true sanctity we are to form our judgment of the gio- 
rious saint whom the church honours on this day. Saint Ray- 
mund Nonnatus* was born at Portel in the diocess of Urgel, in 
Catalonia, in the year 1204, and was descended of a gentle- 
man’s family of a small fortune. In his childhood he seemed 
to find no other pleasure than in his devotions and serious du- 
ties. Such was his application to his grammar studies, and so 
happy his genius, as to spare his preceptor much pains in his 
education. His father, resolving to cross his inclination to a 
religious or ecclesiastical state, which he began to perceive in 
him, took him from school, and sent him to take care of a farm 
which he had in the country. Raymund readily obeyed, and 
in order to enjoy the opportunity of holy solitude, by volun- 
tary choice, kept the sheep himself, and in the mountains and 
forests spent his time in holy meditation and prayer, imitating 
the austerities of the ancient anchorets. Some time after he 
was pressed by his friends to go to the court of Atragon, where, 
by his prudence and abilities, he could not fail to make a for- 
tune, being related to the illustrious houses of Foix and Car- 
dona. ‘These importunities obliged him to hasten the execution 
of his resolution of taking the religious habit in the new order 
of our Lady of Mercy for the redemption of captives. Our 
saint could say with holy Job, that compassion for the poor or 
distressed had grown up with him from his ¢hildhood. The 
sufferings of the Christians, who, in neighbouring provinces, 
almost under his eyes, groaned in the most inhuman slavery, 
under the Moors, particularly afflicted his tender heart; by 
compassion he bore all their burdens, and felt the weight of all 
their chains. But if he was moved at their corporal sufferings, 
and earnestly desired to devote himself, and all that he pos- 


* The surname of Nonnatus or Unborn, was given him, because he 
was taken out of the body of his mother after her death by the Cassariat 
operation. M. Mery has started objections in theory against the posai. 
bility of such an operation, which deserve the attention of practitioners 
<Mém. de l’Acad. an. 1708.) Nevertheless, it is justified by many re 
markable instances: among others, Scipio Africanus, thence surnamed 
Cesar, Manlius of Carthage, and according to some authors, Julius Cesar, 
were by this means saved from perishing in the womb. See Heister's 
Surgery on this article, &c. Such an operation is never to be attempted 
without undoubted marks that the mother is really dead, lest a like mise 
fortune happen to that by which an eminent surgeon was so shocked, as 
to renounce from that moment his profession. 
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sessed, to procure them comfort and relief under their temporal 
afflictions, he was much more afflicted by their spiritual dan- 
gers of sinking under their calamities, and losing their immor- 
tal souls by impatience or apostacy from Christ. For this he 
never ceased to weep and pray, entreating the God of mercy 
to be himself the comfort and support of the weak and of the 
strong ; and he wished with St. Paul,(1) ¢o spend and be spent 
bimself for their souls. In these dispositions he obtained of 
his unwilling father, through the mediation of the Count of 
Cardona, leave to embrace the above-mentioned order; and 
was accordingly admitted to his profession at Barcelona by the 
holy founder St. Peter Nolasco. 

The extraordinary fervour of the saint in this new state, his 
perfect disengagement from the world, his profound humility, 
sincere obedience, wonderful spirit of mortification and pe- 
nance, seraphic devotion, and constant recollection, rendered 
him the model and the admiration of his brethren. So surpris- 
ing was the progress that he made in the perfection of his holy 
institute, that, within two or three years after his profession, 
he was judged the best qualified to discharge the office of ran- 
somer, in which he succeeded St. Peter. Being sent into Bar- 
bary with a considerable sum of money, he purchased, at Al- 
giers, the liberty of a great number of slaves. When all this 
treasure was laid out in that charitable way, he voluntarily 
gave himself up as a hostage for the ransom of certain others, 
whose situation was hardest, and whose faith seemed exposed. 
to imminent danger. The magnanimous sacrifice which the 
saint had made of his own liberty served only to exasperate the 
Mahometans, who treated him with uncommon barbarity, till 
the infidels, fearing lest if he died in their hands they should 
lore the ransom which was stipulated to be paid for the slaves 
for whom he remained a hostage, upon a remonstrance made on 
that account by the cadi or magistrate of the city, gave orders 
shat he should be treated with more humanity. Hereupon he 
wns permitted to go abroad about the streets ; which liberty he 
made use of to comfort and encourage the Christians in their 
chains, and he converted and baptized some Mahometans, 
"Jpon information hereof, the governor condemned him to be 

A 2 Cor. xii. 15. 
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impaled, that is, to be put to deavh by thrusting a stake into 
the body through the hinder parts; this being a barbarous man- 
ner of executing criminals much in use among those infidels 
However, the persons who were interested in the ransom of the 
captives, lest they should be losers, prevailed that his life 
should be spared; and, by a commutation of his punishment, 
he underwent a cruel bastinado. This torment did not daunt 
his courage. So long as he saw souls in danger of perishing 
eternally, he thought he had yet done nothing; nor could he 
let slip any opportunity of endeavouring to prevent their so 
frightful misfortune. He considered that, as St. Chrysostom 
eays:(1) “ Though a person shall have bestowed an immense 
treasure in alms, he has done nothing equal to him who has 
contributed to the salvation of a soul. This is a greater alms 
than ten thousand talents; than this whole world, how great 
soever it appears to the eye; for a man is more precious than 
the whole world.” 

St. Raymund had on one side no more money to employ in 
releasing poor captives; and, on the other, to speak to a Maho- 
metan upon the subject of religion was capital by the standing 
laws of the Mussulmans. He could, however, still exert his 
endeavours, with hopes of some success, or of dying a martyr of 
charity. He therefore resumed his former method of instructing 
and exhorting both the Christians and the Infidels. The go- 
vernor, who was immediately apprized of his behaviour, was 
strangely enraged, and commanded the zealous servant of Christ 
to be whipped at the corners of all the streets in the city, his 
lips to be bored with a red-hot iron in the market-place, and his 
mouth shut up with a padlock, the key of which he kept himself, 
and only gave to the keepers when the prisoner was to eat. 
In this condition he was loaded with iron bolts and chains, and 
cast into a dark dungeon, where he lay full eight months, till 
his ransom was brought by some religious men of his Order, 
who were sent with it by St. Peter. Raymund was unwilling 
to leave his dungeon, or at least the country of the infidels, 
where he desired to remain to assist the slaves; but he acqui- 
esced in obedience to the orders of his general, begging God 
would accept his tears, seeing he was not worthy to shed his 
blood for tho souls of his neighbours. 

(1) 8. Chrys. Or. 3, contra Jui. 
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Upon his return to Spain he was nominated cardinal by Pope 
Gregory IX. But so little was he affected with the involuntary 
honour, that he neither changed his dress, nor his poor cell in 
the convent, nor his manner of living. Much less eould he be 
prevailed upon by the nobility of the country to accept of a 
palace, to admit an equipace or train, or to suffer any rich fur- 
niture to be added to his little necessaries in his cell. The pope, 
being desirous to have so holy a man about his person, and to 
employ him in the public affairs of the church, called him to 
Rome. The saint obeyed, but could not be persuaded to travel 
otherwise than as a poor religious man. He went no further 
than Cardona, which is only six miles from Barcelona, when he 
was seized with a violent fever, which, by the symptoms which 
attended it, soon appeared to be mortal. St. Raymund pre- 
pared himself for his last passage. Some historians relate that 
he was favoured with a vision of angels, in which he received 
the holy viaticum. His death happened on the 31st of August, 
in the year 1240, the thirty-seventh of his age. He was buried 
in a chapel of St. Nicholas, near the farm in which he had 
formerly lived. St. Peter Nolasco founded a great convent in 
that place, in 1255, and St. Raymund’s relics are still kept in 
that church. The history of many miracles wrought by his 
means is to be seen in the Bollandists. Pope Alexander VIT. 
inserted his name in the Martyrology in 1657. 

This saint gave not only his substance but also his liberty, 
and even exposed himself to the most cruel torments and death, 
for the redemption of captives, and the salvation of souls. But 
alas! how cold now-a-days is charity in our breasts, though it 
be the essential characteristic of true Christians! Far from the 
heroic sentiments of the saints, do not we, merely to gratify our 
prodigality, vanity, or avarice, refuse to give the superfluous 
part of our possessions to the poor, who, for want of it, are 
perishing with cold and hunger? Are not we slothful and 
backward in affording a visit or comfort ‘to poor prisoners, or 
sick persons, or in using our interest to procure some relief for 
the distressed? Are we not so insensible to their spiritual 
miseries as to be without all feeling for them, and to neglect 
aven to commend them to God with sufficient earnestness, tu 
admonish sinners according to our circumstances and the rules 
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af prudence, or to instruct, by ourselves and others, those under 
our care? By this mark is it not manifest that self-love, and 
not the love of Gud and our neighbour, reigns im our hearts, 
whilst we seek and pursue so inordinately our own worldly 
interest, and are sensible to it alone? Let us sound our own 
hearts, and take an impartial view of our lives, and we shall 
feel whether this test of Christ, or that of Satan, which is self- 
love, be more sersible in our affections, and which of them is the 
governing principle of our actions. 


ST. ISABEL, VIRGIN. 


Tuts holy princess was daughter of Lewis VIII. king of France, 
and Blanche of Castile, and only sister to St. Lewis. She was 
born in 1225, and lost her father when she was but two years 
old. She was trained up in the purest maxims of religion, and 
in the heroic practice of all virtues, and attained so perfect a 
knowledge of the Latin tongue that she often corrected the 
compositions of her chaplains in that language. Her character, 
from her infancy, was a combination of every eminent virtue, 
and her whole life, from thirteen years of age, was almost one 
continued course of prayer, reading, and working. At that age 
she took a resolution to consecrate her virginity to God, and 
always shunned all vain amusements, and, as much as obedience 
to the queen would permit, all ornaments of dress. A match 
was proposed between her and the young Conrad, the emperor’s 
eldest son; and her mother, St. Lewis, and the pope joined in 
persuading her, for the public good of the church and state, to 
accept so advantageous an offer. But she considered matters 
in another light, alleged the consecration she had made of her- 
self to another state, and answered the pope in a letter, that it 
was something much greater to be the last among the virgins 
who are consecrated to the divine service, than to be an empress, 
and the first woman in the world. Her courageous resolution 
was honoured with congratulations from his holiness and St. 
Lewis, and the sequel showed how much the better choice she 
made, in preferring the calm harbour of a retired life to the 
tempests and vices of such a court. Isabel fasted three days a 
week, and never ate but of the coarsest food, and only what 
ssemed absolutely necassary for the support of nature. She sent 
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from her table the nicest dishes to the poor, and reserved for 
them almost whatever was at her disposal. St. Lewis one day 
found her at her work, making a cap, and begged she would 
give it him as a token of her friendship, saying he would wear 
it for her sake. ‘ This,” said she, “‘is the first work of the kind 
that I have spun; I therefore owe it to Jesus Christ, to whom 
all my first-fruits are due.” The king was exceedingly pleased 
with her answer, and desired she would spin another for him; 
which she accordingly did, after she had given the first tos 
poor man. 

Humility was the favourite virtue of St. Isabel, and she called 
the nunnery which she built at Longcamp, four miles from Paris, 
Of the Humility of our Lady, saying she chose that title because 
the Blessed Virgin was exalted to the dignity of Mother of 
God, chiefly on account of her profound humility. Our saint 
founded this house in 1252, for Minoresses or Clares; but ob- 
tained of Urban IV. a dispensation for them to be allowed to 
enjoy rents and possessions. After the death of her mother, 
she retired into this monastery. William of Nangis says she 
professed the Franciscan rule; but this is generally looked upon 
as a mistake; for all other writers assure us, that on account of 
her frequent infirmities, she never made a religious profession, 
though she lived in the monastery, strenuously labouring to 
sanctify her soul by assiduous prayer, mortification, and patience 
under continual sicknesses for the six last years of her life. St. 
Lewis, who tenderly loved her for her extraordinary virtue, 
frequently visited her. She died on the 22d of February, 1270, 
being forty-two years old. Her relics are enshrined at Long- 
champ. She was beatified by Leo X. in 1316. Urban VIIE 
granted an office in her honour. See her life, written by Agnes 
of Harcourt, her maid of honour. Ed. Du Cange, Joinville, 
Chalippe, Vie de S. Francois, t. 2. p. 285. 


ST. CUTHBURGE, QUEEN, VIRGIN, AND ABBESS. 


Tuts saint was sister to king Ina, and was married to Alfred, 
who was crowned king of the Northumbers in 685. At her 
suit he allowed her to remain always a virgin, and to devote 
herself to her heavenly spouse in the monastery of Barking in 
Essex. She afterwards founded that of Winburn, in Dorset- 
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shire, which she governed, giving herself up totally to fasting 
watching, and holy prayer; humble both to God and man, meek 
and tender to others, but always austere to herself. She never 
ceased to exhort her sisters to live up to the dignity of spouses 
of the King of heaven, to keep their hearts free from ail affec- 
tion to the things of this world, and ever to sigh after their 
heavenly home. Being purified by a long and painful illness, 
and strengthened with the viaticum of the precious body of 
Christ, she passed to everlasting bliss on the 31st of August, in 
the beginning of the eighth century. She is commemorated in 
the Sarum Breviary. See William of Malmesbury in king Ina, 
Leland, Harpsfield, Alford, and Cressy. 


ST. AIDAN, OR DAN, BISHOP OF LINDIS- 
FARNE, C. 


WHEN the holy king Oswald * desired the bishops of Scotland 
to send him a person honoured with the episcopal character to 
preach the faith to his Anglo-Saxon pagan subjects, and plant 
the church among them, the first person who came was of a 
rough austere temper, and therefore eonld do little good, and 
being soon forced to return home again, he laid the fault on the 
rude indocile dispositions of the English. Hereupon the Scottish 
-elergy called a synod to deliberate what was best to be done. 
Aidan, who was present, told the prelate. on his blaming the 
obstinacy of the English. that the fault lay rather in him, who 
had been too harsh and severe to an ignorant people, who ought 
first to be fed with the milk of milder doctrine, till they should 
be able to digest more solid food. At this discourse the whole 
assembly turned their eyes upon him, as one endued with pru- 
dence, the mother of other virtues; and he was appointed to 
the great and arduous mission. 

Aidan was a native of Ireland, (then called Scotland,) and a 
monk of Hij, the great monastery which his countryman, St 
Columba, had founded, and to which the six neighbouring 
islands were given, as Buchanan mentions. He was most 
graciously received by king Oswald, who bestowed on him for 
his episcopal seat the isle of Lindisfarne.t Of his humility and 


* See his life on the 5th of August. 
+ Lindisfarne, so called from the river Lindis, is eight miles in circum. 
ference ; it is only an islend at high water, and remains a peninsula when 
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wiety Bede gives an edifying account, and proposes him as an 
excellent pattern for succeeding bishops and clergymen to follow. 
He obliged all those who travelled with him, to bestow their 
time either in reading the scriptures, or in learning the psalms 
by heart. By his actions he showed that he neither sought nor 
loved the good things of this world; the presents which were 
made him by the king, or by other rich men, he distributed 
among the poor, or expended in redeeming captives. He rarely 
would go to the king’s table, and never without taking with him 
one or two of his clergy, and always after a short repast made 
haste away to read or pray in the church, or in his cell. From 
his example even the laity took the custom of fasting till none, 
that is, till three in the afternoon, on all Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, except during the fifty days of the Easter time. Our 
venerable historian admires his apostolic liberty in reproving 
the proud and the great, his love of peace, charity, continence, 
humility, and all other virtues, which he not only practised 
himself, but, by his spirit and example, communicated to a rough 
and barbarous nation, which he imbued with the meekness of 
the cross.* Aidan fixed his see at Lindisfarne, and founded a 
monastery there in the year of our Lord 635, the hundred and 
eighty-eighth after the coming of the English Saxons into 
Britain, the thirty-ninth after the arrival of St. Augustine, and 
the second of the reign of king:‘Oswald. From this monastery 
all the churches of Bernicia, or the northern part of the kingdom 


the tide leaves the strand dry. From the great number of saints who 
lived and lie buried there, it was called by our ancestors holy island. 

* Bede relates many miracles and prophecies of St. Aidan, (1. 3, e. 15,) 
and gives the following portrait of the clergy and people of this nation 
soon after their conversion to the faith: ‘‘ Wherever a clergyman or 
monk came, he was received by all with joy as a servant of God; and 
when any one was travelling on his way, they would run up to him, and, 
bowing down, would be glad to be signed by his hand, or blessed by his 
prayer. They gave diligent attention to the words of exhortation which 
they heard from him, and on Sundays flocked with great eagerness to 
the churches or monasteries to hear the word of God. If any priest hap- 
pened to come into a village, the inhabitants poem gathering together 
were solicitous to hear from him the words of life; nor did the prieste or 
other ecclesiastics frequent the villages on any other account but to preach, 
visit the sick, and take care of souls; and so free were they from any 
legree of the bane of avarice, that no one would receive lands or posses~ 
sions for building monasteries, unless compelled to it by the secular 
gower.” (Hist. lL. 3, c. 26.) . 
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of the Northumbers from the Tine to the Firth of Edinburgh, 
had their beginning; as had some also of those of the Deiri, 
who inhabited the southern part of the same kingdom from the 
Tine to the Humber. The see of York had been vacant thirty 
years, ever since St. Paulinus had left it; so that St. Aidan 
governed all the churches of the Northumbers for seventeen 
years, till his happy death, which happened on the 31st of 
August in 651, in the royal villa Bebbord. He was first buried 
in the cemetery in Lindisfarne; but when the new church of 
St. Peter was built there, his body was translated into it, and 
deposited on the right hand of the altar. Colman when he re- 
turned into Scotland, carried with him part of his bones to St. 
Columb’s or Hij.* He is named on this day in the Roman 
Martyrology. See Bede: Leland Collect. t. 1. p. 512. alias 366. 


* The discipline of the Scottish monks, and of Lindisfarne, was derived 
from the oriental monastic rules, and very austere. Roger Hoveden, 
Simeon of Durham, and Leland in his Collectanea, (t. 2, p. 158, alias 
171,) tell us that the monks of Lindisfarne used no other drink than 
milk and water till wine and beer were allowed them, from the rules of 
the western monks in 762, when Ceolwulph, king of the Northumbers, 
in the ninth year of his reign, resigned his kingdom to his nephew, and 
became a monk at Lindisfarne. He was buried at Ubba, and his body 
afterwards translated to the church of Northam, where it is said to have 
been honoured with miracles. He is mentioned in the English Martyro. 

glogies on the 28th of October. Finan, the second bishop of Lindisfarne, 
built a new church there of hewn oak, which he covered with reeds; it 
was consecrated by St. Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury; Eadbert, 
bishop of Lindisfarne, afterwards covered it all over with lead. Finan 
died and was buried at Lindisfarne, having held that see ten years.— 
Colman succeeded him, and in the synod at Strenesbault refusing to re- 
ceive the Roman custom of celebrating Easter, which St. Wilfrid main- 
tained, having been bishop three years, returned into Scotland. Colman 
retired with many English and Scottish monks that followed, from the 
western islands of Scotland into the west of Ireland, where he built a 
monastery for them in an island called, in the Scottish or Irish language, 
Inisbofin, z. e., the island of the white calf. Tuda, a southern Scottish 
monk, succeeded him, but died of the plague ina year. Eata, one of 
the twelve English youths whom St. Aidan educated, was chosen to suc- 
veed him first as abbot, afterwards alco in the bishopric. Having governed 
this see fourteen years, he was removed to Hexham, and St. Cuthbert 
chosen bishop of Lindisfarne. Eadbert succeeded him in 687, and died 
in 698. Eadfrid, then Ethelworth, and eight other bishops held this see, 
till the monastery and church being burned down by the Danes, bishop 
Eardulf translated this see to Cunecester or Chester upon the Street; and, 
in 995, Aldhun, the eighth from him, removed this see from Chester to 
Durham. This prelate, with the assistance of the Earl of Northumber- 
land, and the people of the country, cut down a great wood which sur- 
rounded the spot which he chose for the church, and built a large city 
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and stately church, {nto which he, three years after, translated the un- 
corrupted body of St. Cuthbert, in the three hundred and thirty-ninth 
year after his death, and the three hundred and sixty-first from the foun- 
dation of the see of Lindisfarne by St. Aidan, as Leland relates. (In 
Collectan. t. 1, p. 528, ex Hist. aur. Joan Eborac. ) The see of sian 
having been restored i in St. Cedde, St. Wilfrid, and their successors ; 
‘bishopric being also erected at Hexham under Eata, Bosa, nd St. J ian 
of Beverley, and their successors, till this church and city being laid 
waste by the Danes about the year 800, the see of Hexham became ex- 
tinct in Panbricht, the last bishop who governed this see, though some 
give him a successor named Tidfrid, (Lel. Collect. t. 2, p. 159, alias 
174,) and the see of Carlisle in 1183, in the person of Athelwold. and 
lastly that of Chester in 1542, the thirty-third of Henry VU the 
bisbopric of Lindisfarne is long since parcellod out into many. 
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